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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 
Vice-Chairman: ‘Mr. K. R. Hymmen 
and Messrs. 
Deakon Moores (Bonavista- 


Aiken 

Beaudoin Gilbert Trinity-Conception) 
Chappell Grills Orange 

Code Harding Ricard 

Comeau Harries Serré 

Danson Langlois Smerchanski 


Sulatycky—(20). 
(Quorum 11) 


fr. Voir 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*Replaced Mr. Laflamme on October 15, 1968. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
TUESDAY, October 8, 1968. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on National Resources and Public Works: 


Messrs. 
Aiken, Gilbert, Moores, 
Beaudoin, Grills, Orange, 
Chappell, Harding, Ricard, 
Code, Harries, Serré, 
Comeau, Hopkins, Smerchanski, 
Danson, Laflamme, Sulatycky—(20). 


Deakon, Langlois, 


TUESDAY, October 15, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Hymmen be substituted for that of Mr. 
Laflamme on the Standing Committee on National Resources and Public 
Works. 


WEDNESDAY, October 16, 1968. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply 
in relation to the voting of public moneys, the items listed in the Revised 
Main Estimates for 1968-69, relating to Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, the Dominion Coal Board, Energy, Mines and 
Resources, the International Joint Commission, the National Energy Board 
and the National Research Council, be withdrawn from the Committee of 
Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on National Resources and 
Public Works. 


ATTEST: 


ALISTAIR FRASER 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
University of Toronto 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, October 17, 1968 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 10.35 hours‘for the purpose of organization. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Beaudoin, Chappell, Code, Comeau, Dan- 
son, Deakon, Gilbert, Harding, Harries, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Orange, 
Serré, Smerchanski, Sulatycky (17). 


The Clerk attending and having called for nominations to elect a Chair- 
man, it was moved by Mr. Langlois, seconded by Mr. Orange, that Mr. Leonard 
Hopkins be elected Chairman of this Committee. 


Moved by Mr. Aiken, seconded by Mr. Comeau, 
Agreed,—That nominations be closed. 


The Clerk put Mr. Langlois’ motion and it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Mr. Hopkins took the Chair and thanked the Committee for the honour. 


The Chairman called for nominations for the election of a Vice-Chairman. 


It was moved by Mr. Deakon, seconded by Mr. Smerchanski, 
That Mr. Hymmen be elected Vice-Chairman. 


It was moved by Mr. Sulatycky, 
Agreed,—That nominations be closed. 


The Chairman put Mr. Deakon’s motion and it was resolved in the affirma- 
tive. 


It was moved by Mr. Langlois, seconded by Mr. Deakon, 

Agreed,—That the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be comprised 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chariman and Four other members appointed by the 
Chairman after the usual consultations with the Whips of the different parties. 


It was moved by Mr. Deakon, seconded by Mr. Serré, a 
Agreed,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in 
French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


It was moved by Mr. Hymmen, 

Agreed,—That the items listed in the Revised Main Estimates for 1968-69 
relating to the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources including the 
Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Dominion 
€oal Board, National Energy Board and the International Joint Commission 
and the National Research Council, be printed as an appendix in Issue No. 1 of 
the proceedings of this Committee. (See Appendix “A”’) 


At 10.45 o’clock, on motion of Mr. Smerchanski, the Committee adjourned 


to the call of the Chair. 
Re Vie “Vier; 


Clerk of the Committee. 


tht od bowed 
Ee} tefT— Derm a 


APPENDIX “A” 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 


REVISED ESTIMATES. 1968-63 


68 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 
ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 
No. Change 
of Service 1968-69 1967-68 
Vote 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ F $ 
A—DEPARTMENT 

(S) |Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources— 

Salary and Motor Car Allowance (Details, 

DALE 12) Sein wceecae ire en oe eit eine net eeee 17,000 17,000 


ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 


1 |Departmental Administration including Cana- 
da’s fee for membership in the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History (Details, 
DPALO2) eens a cects erates et a Seeees ctere eee 4,555,000 | 3,085,685 | 1,469,315 
5 {Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment including Com- 
mon-use Field Survey Equipment (Details, 
PAROSTA) oare seee Take cee toate deo wig eis wienre eine esi 631, 000 884000) Gees etesie cece 253,000 


5,186,000 | 3,969,685 | 1,216,315 


MINEs, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GEOSCIENCES 


15 |Administration, Operation and Maintenance in- 

cluding the administration of the Explosives 

Act, the purchase of air photography, the 

expenses of the Interdepartmental Commit- 

tee on Air Surveys, the National Advisory 

Committee on Control Surveys and Mapping, 

the National Advisory Committee on Re- 

search in Geological Sciences, the National 

Advisory Committee on Research in Mining 

and Mineral Processing, the Canadian Per- 

manent Committee on Geographical Names, 

the National Committee for Canada of 

the International Astronomical Union and 

authority to make recoverable advances not 

exceeding the amount of the share of the 

United States Government of the cost of 

binding annual reports and maintaining 

boundary range lights (Details, page 74)..... 35,879,700 | 31,895,115 | 3,984,585 
20 |Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, 

Land and Equipment (Details, page 92)....| 4,530,000 | 4,756,300 |...... sievererers 226, 300 


25 


(S) 


40 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 


Service 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Minas, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Grants, contributions and subventions as de- 


tailed in the Estimates, Canada’s fees for 
membership in the International Organiza- 
tions detailed in the Estimates, Canada’s 
share of the cost of the Geological Liaison 

fice, British Commonwealth Scientific 
Conference, London, England, and Canada’s 
share of the cost of the Commonwealth Com- 
sh ie on mineral processing (Details, page 


Payments under the Emergency Gold Mining 


Assistance Act (Details, page 98)........... 


WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources PROGRAMS 


Administration, Operation and Maintenance 


including the expenses of the Saskatchewan- 
Nelson Basin Board and the Atlantic Tidal 
Power Programming Board including the 
recoverable expenditures relating thereto, 
recoverable expenditures incurred in respect 
of Regional Water Resources Planning In- 
vestigations and Water Resources Inven- 
tories and authority to make recoverable 
advances in amounts not exceeding in the 
aggregate the amount of the shares of the 
Province of Manitoba and of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario of the cost of regulating the 
levels of Lake of the Woods and Lac Seul 
and the amount of the share of provincial and 
outside agencies of the cost of hydrometric 
surveys, and the expenses of the National 
Advisory Committee on Geographical Re- 
search and the National Committee for 
Canada of the International Geographical 
Mnions GD etasls Mpaee9S) wre se hve nsere ivisieice vel 


45 |Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, 


Land and Equipment including authority to 
make recoverable advances in amounts not 
exceeding in the aggregate the amount of the 
shares of provincial and outside agencies of 
the cost of hydrometric surveys (Details, 
DAKE LOS) eneraneeioss eiciete cleteieie waiw'd dle biases or sre%e 


1968-69 


1,464,000 
15, 600, 000 


1967-68 


3,220,900 
14,800, 000 


57,473,700 | 54,672,315 


30,457,400 | 25,959,850 


11, 202,000 


14,525,000 


Change 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
ele seiets kb oe 1,756, 900 
800,000 
2,801,385 
4,497,550 
sanaanonen as 3,323, 000 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Service 1968-69 


1967-68 


Change 


Increase Decrease 


a | | | 


50 


55 
60 


65 


70 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources Proarams (Continued) 


Contributions to the Provinces towards the 
construction of dams and other works to assist 
in the conservation and control of water re- 
sources in accordance with agreements en- 
tered into between Canada and the Provinces, 
Canada’s fees for membership in the Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Bureau and the Inter- 
national Geographical Union, and grants and 
other contributions as detailed in the Esti- 


mates (Details, page 104)..............20000- 5,889,300 
47,548, 700 

SUMMARY 
To ber voted). cc. ecstanec isis es one sean ann aoe 94,608,400 
Authorized by: Statute san toc ctieceesecte as sates 15,617,900 
110,225,400 


B—ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL BOARD 


Administration Expenses of the Atomic Energy 

Control Board (Details, page 107)........... 392,000 
Grants for researches and investigations with 

respect to atomic energy (Details, page 107).} 3,920,000 


4,312,000 


C—ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA 
LIMITED (RESEARCH PROGRAM) 


Current Operation and Maintenance, including 
expendable research equipment (Details, 
DAS 108) Eee oy. TI 5, SRN ENT 58, 919, 000 
Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment (Details, page 


LOS) Salat a eroreretotetsiare ele aici cisteteevorete neterera, ststarcveigioe 9,681,000 


10,521, 150 


51,006,000 


94, 848,000 
14,817,000 


109,665,000 


307, 400 
2,500, 000 


2,807,400 


56, 883, 000 


9,617,000 


66,500,000 


clara aoa ee 4,631,850 


2 datelore Metdnatate 3,457,300 


Rao Aaecade 239,600 
800, 000 


560,460 


84, 600 
1,420, 000 


1,504,600 


2,036, 000 


64,000 


2,100,000 
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No. : Change 
of Service 1968-69 1967-68 


Increase Decrease 


D—DOMINION COAL BOARD 


75 {Administration and Investigations of the 
Dominion Coal Board (Details, page 109).. 150, 000 ZOGsG09 | ee sie ivaelos 86,339 

(S) |Payments in connection with the movements of 
coal under conditions prescribed by the 
Governor in Council (Details, page 109)...... 4,672,686 | 30, 390;6610(N........... 25,717,975 

80 |Payment to New Brunswick in the fiscal year 
1968-69 of $2,800,000 and annual payments in 
each of the four fiscal years commencing on 
the first day of April, 1969 and ending on the 
31st day of March, 1973 of $4,050,000 to assist 
the Province in its program of rationalization 
of the Minto coal fields, in accordance with 
terms and conditions set out in an agreement 
entered into between New Brunswick and 
Canada with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, and to authorize in accordance 
with the agreement the transfer to New 
Brunswick of the rights, benefits and obliga- 
tions existing and outstanding under all loan 
agreements entered into pursuant to the Coal 
Production Assistance Act with coal pro- 
ducers in New Brunswick, the principal sum 
of which, carried as an asset of Canada, 
amounted to $597,314 as of March 31, 1968; 
circa required for 1968-69 (Details, page 
i 


TE, TA Oe Eas 5 GS oboe Ga we adiontoas Bi 997 OIA |i..cisiersrerorcionns ot MOROOL, OL4 
— |Appropriation not required for 1968-69 (De- 
tails -PAge 110) nee ete Teele alnrs latina crs oe | ave voteraerrew as 20002000: | fasete eee s+. 2,000,000 
8,220,000) |\'32;627,,000) |; . etree se: 24, 407,000 
SUMMARY 

To be -voted.s sco Soe Sr ee Bia ro 0id aa. 3,547,314 2,236,339 1,310,975 
Aechor eed by Statute......... VARA ee eet eet: 4,672,686 | 30,390,661 |............ 25,717,975 
8,220,000 | 32,627,000 |............ 24,407,000 

E—NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD 
85 |Administration (Details, page 111)............ 1,602,000 | 1,500,000 102,000 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


Amount 


1968-69 


1967-68 


eee 


A—DEPARTMENT 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 
Works) ees So ee eS 
Accommodation (in this Department’s own buildings). . 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 
the Treasury) 26s s- .se os NOD, BRS PPE ROR PEE. 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 


Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board)... 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Trea- 
sury Board)... a. 62. cance cs se Oe eee eens 
Employee compensation payments (Department of 


9,820,600 


5,373, 600 
655, 100 


488 , 000 
2,691,800 
370, 900 
89,700 


26,800 
124,700 


4,384,400 
417,700 


380, 600 
2,861,400 
419,800 
239,900 


24,400 
84, 200 


8,812,400 


a  —_ |F - 


So 


mee One 


Statutory—Minister of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources—Salary and Motor Car Allowance 


SALE Y | 0s sccscisvevctounlave Mavete era Pere 0: e oleate (ole ele lute felatolevoteieters (1) 


ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 


Vote 1—Departmental Administration including 
Canada’s fee for membership in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Institute of Geography and History 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Deputy Minister ($28,750) 
Senior Officer 3 ($20, 500-$25, 750) 
Senior Officer 2 ($18, 500-$23, 500) 
Senior Officer 1 ($16, 500-$21, 250) 
($14, 000-$16, 000) 
($12, 000-$14, 000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($18 , 000-$21, 000) 
($16, 000-$18, 000) 
($14, 000-$16, 000) 
($12, 000-$14, 000) 
($10, 000-$12, 000) 
($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
($4, 000-$6, 000) 


17,000 


17,000 
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a as—as“=—=—swmaomasomoumEo—oO—ooOoOoaoaoS SS aon 000—=O=09@a——=~<o 


Positions 


e Amount 
ee Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ADMINISTRATION SzRvices (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 
Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
if ($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
6 10 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
17 16 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
13 4 (Under $4, 000) 
Administrative Support: 
1 12 ($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
19 15 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
120 82 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
47 49 (Under $, 000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
1 1 (Full Time) 
1 (Seasonal) 
377 290 
(377) (290) |Continuing Establishment................ccccceeeceess 2,543,300 1,932,365 
(12) (4) |\Casuals ands@thersi eae see oo ets es das a eee 60, 700 34,500 
(389) (294) ||Salaries‘andiWawes....Goin. css ete oe vealed ecrcete se (1) 2,604,000 1,966, 865 
—$———— Overtime. ...... ccc cece c cece cece eeeeeeees (1) 10,800 16, 100 
Mem bershipsi& . SUameed, . 9i08 . ArT RC. Ree (Uae ee cake ee 2,100 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (2) 94,300 57,830 
Freight, Express and Cartage.............0.00eeeeees (2) 78,800 83, 200 
POStave ;, ceed . HRCA Cs. ee . OTe steamers (2) 33, 000 40,000 
‘Telephones‘and “Lelegrams ey « 952% «8. Sa oes (2) 31,500 25,990 
Publication of Departmental Reports................ (3) 84,800 22,200 
Exhibits, Advertising and other Informational 
Material Ae teee). SIAR OTIS? RE OR (3) 132,000 137,000 
Professional and Special Services..............ee000- (4) 530, 300 166, 900 
Storage of Equipment and Supplies.................. (4) ‘10,000 20,000 
Rentaliohhquipmentsieees cc teases sic bole cee Me Setar: (5) 68,300 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings.................... (6) 41,600 3,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Camp mee Field Equipment (6) 101,000 125,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 252,900 187,850 
Camp and Field Materials and Supplies.............. (7) 458,000 210,000 
Membership, Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History 223.275, [Oss ce ere ronan ana e (10) 17,000 16,400 
Sundriesse. ioc ooss oak Lees bone eran han dees (12) 6, 700 5,250 
4,555, 000 3, 085, 685 
Expenditure 
1965-O6 Serene aaa sos cwis esos Sree wisleec aie $ 1,971,555 
ROGG—-O7 Neeee ee eee telcos cicwish Wuheae es miniers 2,670, 507 
1967-68 (estimated) rc. ccns.can vctewteelesie ss 3,085, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ADMINISTRATION SERVicES (Continued ) 


Vote 5—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment including Com- 
mon-Use Field Survey Equipment 


Acquisition of Camp and Field Equipment.......... 
Acquisition of Other Equipment..................6-- 


LOGS—GG rer orevorencie’ efet areraterevelsie!stalalolevelosiole eletersta $ 672,991 


Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND GEOSCIENCES 


Vote 15—Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance including the administration of the 
Explosives Act, the purchase of air photography, 
the expenses of the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Air Surveys, the National Advisory 
Committee on Control Surveys and Mapping, 
the National Advisory Committee on Research 
in Geological Sciences, the National Advisory 
Committee on Research in Mining and Mineral 
Processing, the Canadian Permanent Committee 
on Geographical Names, the National Com- 
mittee for Canada of the International As- 
tronomical Union and authority to make re- 
coverable advances not exceeding the amount of 
the share of the United States Government of 
the cost of binding annual reports and main- 
taining boundary range lights 


ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 3 ($20, 500-$25, 750) 
Senior Officer 2 ($18, 500-$23, 500) 
($16, 000-$18 , 000) 
Administrative Support: 
($4, 000-$6, 000) 


Travelling and Removal Expenses...........ssseee0. (2) 
Telephonés:and Pelegrams..; «<< ...00000ccsccesnseecees (2) 
Publication of Departmental Reports................ (3) 
Professional and Special Services............eeceeee: (4) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
UNA LICS Ass wacciaaetee ae corse hae woratels mete cesta ee titers (12) 


Amount 


1968-69 
$ 


533, 000 
98 , 000 


631,000 


198, 700 
38, 200 


294, 400 


1967-68 
$ 
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San —>~*«_—_—_~«~“~sS@qQo>8>08SaSS SS 
Positions 
(man-years) Amount 
Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, Mrinerats, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote & (Continued) 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENT—OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY MINISTER, MINERAL DEVELOPMENT, IN- 
CLUDING THE OPERATION OF THE QUEBEC OFFICE 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 3 ($20, 500-$25, 750) 
($16, 000-$18, 000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
Administrative Support: 
($ 6,000-$ 8,000) 
($ 4,000-$ 6,000) 
1 (Under $4,000) 


CY¥- eS ee 
no — ee 


~ 


6 

(6): |Salaries.: 7) aseime wee ccerepretese esp cr ntrrhe nt eentraes (1) 63, 900 58, 650 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (2) 3,300 1,750 
Telephones and: Delegra msi cseus.. ks wea ates epee (2) 1,200 1,100 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 300 

Sundries. tastes aes 0s << keyedhe ait ele Aaa st ern ewe (12) 500 200 


69, 200 61,700 


—_ 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENT—EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 

($8,000-$10,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($8 ,000-$10,000) 

Administrative Support: 

($6,000-$8 ,000) 
4 ($4,000-$6,000) 
5 (Under $4,000) 


Pee BS SRO} Fe 
Orbe 


17 16 
(17) (16) pi Salaries .427 5. <n.0 cess rete ols Sto ancl alakstayalhte 6 e.6 ove. orsis's viers (1) 133, 200 118, 200 
—_—__|__—__|Trravelling and Removal Expenses...............00-+ (2) 16,100 12,600 
Hreight; Eixpressvand Cartage... .sc00s.000s5 cscs (2) 100 100 
Prelephonessand ‘Lelecrams sc. i: caiewiredie iieres.curnidl os (2) 800 700 
Publication of Technical Reports..............00.00: (3) 2,500 2,000 
Professional and Special Services..............++++++5 (4) 1,500 1,300 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 3; 700 


76 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
(man-years) ; : Amount 
Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 


i 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mixes, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENT—EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 
(Continued) 


Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 1,200 
| Materials nnd Srpplses.. oc 35 cee ee ene eee (7) 
Samed resi 9s 6S oa a ss oe ee ee ee (12) 100 100 


159, 700 136,900 


Expenditure Revenue 
beng Se crept re aonte sa yee RE $ 113,910 $ 8,096 


ee a) , , 


1966-67 
11967-68 (estimated)............ 140, 000 9,000 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENT—MINERAL RESOURCES DIVISION 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 1 ($16, 500-$21, 250) 
($18, 000-$21, 000) 

($16, 000-$18 , 000) 

($14, 000-$16, 000) 

($12, 000-$14, 000) 

($10, 000-$12, 000) 

($ 8,000-$10, 000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($16, 000-$18, 000) 

($14, 000-$16, 000) 

1 ($12, 000-$14, 000) 

($10, 000-12, 000) 

($ 8, 000-$10, 000) 

1 ($ 6,000-$ 8,000) 

Technical, Operational and Service: 
($12, 000-$14, 000) 

($10, 000-$12, 000) 

($ 8,000-$10, 000) 

($ 6,000-$ 8,000) 

($ 4,000-$ 6,000) 
Administrative Support: 

($ 6,000-$ 8,000) 

21 ($ 4,000-$ 6,000) 

10 (Under $4, 000) 


Rh oy pt 3 on BD et et 
i 
& Or 00 do 


CrOr AON rr 
bo or bo 


iy 


Seis 
3 


Continume Matabltchment....oc005.ss0desocss0s3suesceee 774, 100 704, 500 
(1) Gasrala smd Ohara) ete. oo One se rowantawescaaaese 22,400 17,300 


o_ 
_ 
ww 
= 
09 
bo 
— 


g 
& 


{Salaries andl Wagesics 222.002. SSossee eS (1) 796, 500 721,800 
Overtime: s)..0-44 eee esses 3. RE eee (1) 500 500 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (2) 60, 100 53, a 
Freight, Express and Cartage.................. aot P, 300 
Telephones and Telegrams..............cccceececeees (2) 8,500 6, 100 
Publication of Technical Reports.................... (3) 45,000 40,100 
Exhibits, mes Films, Broadcasting and 

Saphye n  eenc aa ae ee (3) 4,700 13,500 
Cnoleameen aa Special Services. 2.0. s2s.cecscacaee (4) 102, 000 102,000 


10 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 77 
| Amount 
| 
| 
1968-69 | 1967-68 
| $ | $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) | | 
Miyzs, Miyzrais, ENERGY aND | | 
Geosciences (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) | | 
MINERAL DEVELOPMENT—MINERAL RESOURCES / | 
Drvision (Continued) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6)) 800 | 400 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7)| 4.400 | 11,300 
Materiniasiad Snopltesics «as occas i beaupacedss cnaadls 7) 16,900 | 4,100 
IS 8 a 5 et cnt ren alah Pi ianics ses (12)} 1,700 | 900 
1,041,400 | 954, 000 
Expenditure Revenue 
9905-66. en ee es cs oe $ 672,991 $ 18,963) 
ROGG-O7 . ee Sve. ie Bae acts w'c we oe 593,902 428,000) 
1967-68 (estimated).............. 954,000 435, 000) 
| 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT DEPUTY MINISTER, MINES | 
AND GEOSCIENCES 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 3 ($20,500-$25,750) 
($16 ,000-$18 ,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) | 
Administrative Support: | 
($6,000-$8,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) | i 
Se 0: ee en (1)| 78, 500 69,185 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................-.- (2)) 10, 900 10,720 
Telephones et tee et ee on ane (2)| 600 | 410 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment.. by 1, 600 | 2,150 
ie lh. ae Sere a oe a ee (12) 500 : 150 
92, 100 | 82,615 
Expenditure 
ao Se ep ae ee S tose ~< 
TT To Rha i DC alo 82, 000) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING 


Branch Administration 
Salaried Positions: 


Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 2 ($18,500—-$23,500) 


RPM Wor FH 


($4,000-$6,000) 11 
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Positions 


Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GrosciENCcEs (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND AERO- 
NAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 
Branch Administration (Continued) 
Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($14,000-$16,000) 
1 1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
1 ($10,000-$12,000) 
2 ($8,000-$10,000) 
1 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
1 2 ($4,000-$6,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($10,000-$12,000) 
3 5 ($8,000-$10,000) 
10 10 ($6,000-$8,000) 
20 22 ($4,000-$6,000) 
3 2 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 2 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
21 14 ($4,000-$6,000) 
17 18 (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
1 1 (Full Time) 
100 99 
(100) (99)' |Continuing Betablishmenti jc. ccc ccs + cise sleeincisieetetere 880, 000 587,800 
(4) (4).4|Casualetand /Othersncesae in csauwlos gene os we se oeines 7,000 7,000 
(104) (103) oj Salaries andl Wa gest «cccctete ore /oateresore'= afore resaravors oloretosorereiers (1) 887,000 594, 800 
Overtime finde ictes wee sews eee eee ets Mee eee (1) 100 1,500 
Travelling Expenses—Field................cccceeeees (2) 5,000 3,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (2) 16, 200 13,400 
Hreights Expressiand (Cartage. sccesies ere «lore e107 010 seh (2) 6, 200 
Melephonesrand) Melecrams.9..cc casei aes (2) 8,200 10, 500 
Travelling Expenses of Members of the National 
Advisory Committee on Control Surveys and 
Mapping ererrmrttniine=:..o cans cts emtreayeineieiaeie® seis (2) 1,000 4,000 
Travelling Expenses of Members of the Canadian 
Permanent Committee on Geographical Names. (2)].............. 1,000 
Publication of Technical Reports..................0. (3) 38, 500 37, 500 
Bilis Mae eee ers ok te = Gane e tee Eh ats 7,000 9,000 
Other Professional and Special Services ‘are 133, 000 37,000 
Rentalyofwauipmenty. acess cate racyocinieee sicien © Sines 15,500 5,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Motor Vehicles.............. ( 2,700 1,600 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 26, 200 39, 200 
MaterialstandtStippliesscerctaciwis« conic vaciiee cic seine (7) 48,100 19,100 
Sundries 4. cc.dcce covies o'c's oleate te ap eet Se ck (12) 10,700 16,800 


1,205,400 793,400 


Expenditure Revenue 
I9GS=B6 iio eierercsec secrete ernie wie svsr< $ 472,923 $ 539,341 
1966-67. &. se-s ecsveteke c.sistor nove ore teas ate 576,404 601,000 
1967-68 (estimated)............ 793,200 620,000 
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ee 
6G6V6q0qéqa—aeaéCKe—q—q”c*7”?}™N——w0asSsSoeSSSSSSsSsSaSSS 


Positions R ; 
© moun 
Hef Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MinerRats, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 
Geodetic Survey of Canada 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 ($18 , 000-$21 , 00! 
1 1 ($16 , 000-$18, 000) 
2 2 ($14, 000-$16, 000) 
3 5 ($12, 000-$14, 000) 
14 11 ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
; e ($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 1 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($8, 000-$10, 000) 
4 3 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
7 8 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
Administrative Support: 
4 2 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
3 4 (Under $2. 0005 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
68 68 (Seasonal) 
126 126 
(80) (80) |Continuing Establishment........0.....ccecescscvcccces 607, 400 582,300 
(32) (32) | Casuals arid Othersratc cite estes ore'<' ors otelatererelstete.g SERRE OF 142,700 112,000 
(112) (12se Salaries and? Waresie.ay es eset es eteoges vedeasmeeee: (1) 750,100 694, 300 
$$ ] —_®§_ Overtime... ccc cece cece cece eseeeeeeeees (1) 75,000 41,000 
(ATO WANCES Ss Lae etre ORObsTe hie. oh tobte batedeoces Wa tae (1) 11,300 15,000 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions.............(1) 1,000 900 
Travelling Expenses—Field................cccee cee (2) 90,300 59,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 7,500 6,000 
Bréight, Eixpress'and Cartage: :.:.<. oe. ses te aces (2) 7,900 29,000 
IPOSta GOs Re Petey eee fae eek dds 5 Jey Siskin ee ae ee (2) 100 
Melephones'and:Telegrams.......: cece hae te eee te oes (2) 6, 600 2,700 
Publication of Technical Reports.................055 (3) 5,000 1,900 
Professional and Special Services...............2005: (4) 1,000 
Rentalioftigand: ee... sont s ES, PO. Tree: (5) 10,400 5,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 29,300 32,500 
Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment... (6) 149,500 227,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 19, 200 6, 000 
IMaterialstand: SUpplIOS = ace ctines cis cists cs tsieem renee (7) 89, 900 99, 000 
DUDUTIOS hte ae ee hee Pree ae he lus eee ar ee (12) 300 900 
1, 254, 400 1, 220, 200 
Expenditure 
OGD HOG wre Wenner rcie csciclacaiavels arelo ais < aratetetorevclarn wats $ 1,008,715 
NOGG—G7. care errs 6 se sis siSined eae es o's. 1,080, 289 
1967-68 (estimated) .%. sacccceed ca dacieds 1, 220, 200 


29055—23 
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Positions 
Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Minzs, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GEOSCIENCES (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND AERO- 
NAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 


International Boundary Commission including 
authority to make recoverable advances in 
amounts not exceeding in the aggregate the 
amount of the share of the United States 
Government of binding Annual Reports and 
maintaining Boundary Range Lights 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
($16, 000-$18 , 000) 
($14, 000-$16, 000) 
($12, 000-$14, 000) 
($ 8,000-$10, 000) 
($ 6,000-$ 8,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
($ 8, 000-$10, 000) 
1 ($ 6,000-$ 8,000) 
Administrative Support: 
($ 4,000-$ 6,000) 
1 (Under $ 4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
20 20 (Seasonal) 


ee ee 
NR 


26 26 
(13) (13)s| Continuing Mstablishient. 34: «0<610<:0.s.+.</fotatenterere teat 81,400 83, 400 
(1) (yr @asualsrand: Others. asso oc ssrasa cies ersparsc.<veselelaye ccororec wet 4,100 3,600 
(14) (14) Salaries and) Wages aenscrs ocaeteoncas oie eoees one (1) 85, 500 87,000 
$$$ ]—__ Overtime... eee eee cece cece cece ce seceees (1) 1,200 1,400 
Ao wane es Wart ytite cei ete ve atehexsrn ia scsi Salmo igete iene (1) 1,000 1,000 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions............. (1) 200 200 
Travelling Expenses—Field..................eccec0e (2) 2,400 4,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 2,400 1,300 
Freight, EXxpress:and Cartage.s..0. ces sceeee voeeiclens (2) 500 500 
Telephonesrand, Telegrams:s...:.00csols doen halen ote @) 400 500 
Publication of Technical Reports... ...cssecsslee% «6s (3) 600 600 
Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment. (5) 6,500 8,100 
Rental of buildmgs and: Wand). > ss2ntasnen acannon: (5) 200 200 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 6, 200 5,500 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 400 300 
Materials and /Suppliesne% caaca 3 ig dearer ola eeotiocta (7) 17,400 10, 700 
Sundiriest: sccNeret.. caeeenys gant ert eerie ce (12) 300 400 
125, 200 121,700 
Less—Amount recoverable from United States 
Government....... AE a osetia onc (13) 1,700 800 
123, 500 120, 900 
Expenditure 
1 te ee aera Oot Ee COR On Rett Sore a. $ 109, 966 
NOCG=6 7. deco setcssptoced toes Soa els ce SE 113, 922 
1967-68 (estimated)...........ccccece cece 120,900 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 81 
ee OO Sw 9 00 OOOO 


Positions re r 
man-years) Details of Services — 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MinERALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND AERONAU- 
TICAL CHARTING (Continued) 
Topographical Surveys 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 ($18 ,000-$21 ,000) 
1 ($16 ,000-$18 ,000) 
3 3 ($14 ,000-$16,000) 
4 6 ($12 ,000-$14 ,000) 
24 8 ($10,000-$12 ,000) 
14 24 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
16 4 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
3 ($6 ,000—-$8 ,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
2 ($10,000-$12 ,000) 
39 22 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
81 126 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
56 62 ($4,000-$6 ,000) 
27 9 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
5 4 ($4,000-$6 ,000) 
4 is (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
43 43 (Seasonal) 
320 320 
(291) (291), \@ontimuing Histablishment 2... <5 cs «aes semenonaees 1,993, 100 1,957,000 
(22) (22)* |\Casuals and'Otherswincs Fake es Oa ee ie. 3 74,400 87,900 
(313) STS Galeries iin GUN EROS.) cc ok « os's 0 aice waste accesses avietinceraies (1) 2,067, 500 2,044, 900 
———$§$_— Overtime... 0. ccc cc cc ccc cece cence eeeeseues (1) 23,000 19, 500 
AlllowanGes § Phe tino eee ics TGs eu bebe bush eeeeen es (1) 15,300 22,000 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions............. (1) 1,100 1,300 
Travelling Expenses—Field................0.0ccccee: (2) 74, 600 68, 700 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 11,300 6, 500 
Freight; Expressiand Cartage: : Sess. ee. ck (2) 5, 600 4,700 
Postage, Mee were heen tek kag es See SR ae (2) 200 
Telephones, Telegrams and Cables.................. (2) 15, 000 7,600 
Publication of Technical Reports.................... (3) 4,500 3,500 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays.. .(3) 500 2,000 
Professional and Special Services...............e008- (4) 210, 000 201, 500 
Rental of Bulldings.and Land? Slee...) eee (5) 1,900 1,800 
Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment. (3) 364, 400 280, 500 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 53, 200 76,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 45,000 34, 600 
IMatorinis tang ASuppliGs®,,.. vcs unis cls w aioe ov cu asdlealelercile (7) 101,800 73, 200 
Dlindiies Sue Anes ceo ae vnsieisledi: we sieabie as slefare (12) 6,800 3,600 


3,001,700 | 2,851,900 


Expenditure 
1OCH-C6... Sooo cence casts sctesaveassescens $ °2,273;975 
SOBG=6 i rete eee oles. a% seeds s oehce ot eee 2,360, 784 
1967-68 (estimated)......... Jalsa acioe siees'e 2,851,900 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


bo 
_ NWwWo Pee ee 


199 
(154) 
(9) 


(163) 


1967-68 


COONWr bd 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MineRALS, ENERGY AND 
GEoscIENCES (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 


Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 

($18 ,000-$21 ,000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 


($6,000-$8 ,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($8,000-$10,000) 

($6,900-$8 ,000) 

Technical, Operational and Service: 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 

($6,000-$8,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 

Administrative Support: 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 

Prevailing Rate Positions: 


(Seasonal) 

Continuing Pstablishment.«.. 0. ces ccee sacs s eke ine 
Wasualsmna © thersesanects cosesle soma ieee ae eee 
Salaries anabWacesucsacnceaws canes seincls nea eciarasaks (1) 
OVELUIN Cee pa te Serato hacer at Pee ence teen (1) 
VA TO WANCESP go seicio. ai sions Shug secse ener rth homens rtopee hae (1) 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions............. (1) 
Mravellingwixpenses— Wiel dies... cerusmmre oh deremr-sstetess (2) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 
Breight yxpress;apd WW antage...cco cece coe reeiie (2) 
Telephones and Telegrams...........cecccecccceeees (2) 
Publication of Technical Reports.................-.. (3) 
Professional and Special Services...............0000. (4) 
Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment. . (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................- (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Materials:andsSupplies occ. «0 doc eele i eee (7) 
SUN Gres Fey. tvaterececvs.c.chehsiretursteiereet Ghevays erste, Ferenc ato (12) 

Expenditure 
tee siete scl cha cauaYotis atetetass Ve eis 0016s leseiare) slo eae $ 1,002,521 
1966-67... ¢ ecepeerme tea tisrs 3 Gis cinaiew see eees 1,141,192 
1967-85 (estimated) 1,369,400 


Amount 


1968-69 


$ 


1,022,900 
45,000 


1,067,900 


1,444, 500 


1967-68 
$ 


969, 200 
47,400 


1,016, 600 


17,600 


1,369,400 
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Positions 


: Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MIneRALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 


Provincial and Territorial Boundary 
Surveys 


Travelling Expenses—Field................ccccceeees (2) 800 500 
Freight, Express and Cartage... ...cecccesesccsrs (2) 500 300 
Professional, Technical and Other Assistance........ (4) 9,700 6, 500 
Carter OlAsirera syns, cleo ocviceoro te SMINCNe sini ee I oe (S) ii eee eee. ce. 300 
Rental of Other Equipmentjio5..0. 50. Sek etc eee eae (5) 400 

Material s’andtS Upplies's cieo: soo: sco: s0'evaveyar0/ersiere OREM he (7) 3,300 1,800 
SUNG rICS Meee TNO srg oc e:iavaten cr atavct'n scakacerae avdlatseratsterer ers (12) 300 200 


15,000 9,600 


(Further Details) 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan Boundary Survey............. 10,000 9,600 
British Columbia-Yukon-Northwest Tanita Bound- 
15, 000 9,600 


LOCD=OG Fever. coraterste arvetehine eter t ats! oat ha: cic rore'etanatiniive $ 14,510 


Map Compilation and Reproduction 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
($18, 000-$21 ,000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 

if 1 ($8,000-$10,000) 
2 ($6,000-$8,000) ' 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
7 2 ($10,000-$12,000) 
34 14 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
114 130 ($6,000-$8,000) 
57 81 ($4,000-$6,000) 
37 16 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
1 ($6,000-$8,000) 
‘| 6 ($4,000-$6,000) 
4 6 (Under $4,000) 


_ 
— 


(266) (258))4 Contin uin sh sta oles hrm OM b ote retororotovsictar cratereratc/areove oistetelratetel 1,678,200 1,743,000 
(1) Al Gasual’s; andeO Gers Me scrvsxercpat ony orossxcrer=sckewslo| asttlay Or opetstore haters Ren nt ee 3,600 


(266) (259) \|Salaries:and WAGES. =e crelsccis oyerciecra cro «v, croserch eee (1) 1,678, 200 1, 746, 600 
—$— |— Overtime... ccc cc cece cc e eee eee nn eneee (1) 2,800 4,700 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


a | a | 


16 
45 


ae 
BD NWWee 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, Minerats, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND AERONAU- 
TICAL CHARTING (Continued) 


Map Compilation and Reproduction (Continued) 


Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 
Freight, EXxpress:and (Cartage... <0. .deees. «sctmiock (2) 
Telephonesiand Telegrams.) ............:deeelioe.t-bietee ei (2) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works........ te 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. 6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Materialstand (Supplies ssa: <<: «0 «1,0; <:0, 010, ene eke (7) 
Sundries sedis debe a cssiciseisianajsrsiulssvoyeevetuee (12) 
. Expenditure 
19652665: ined. Sireeacn yeas IIe 5's $ 1,930,375 
1966-67 . bios Acie Rise ee ae TE 1,956, 887 
1967-68 (estimated) Mts. Meeshinene Moers 2,218, 500 


Air Photo Production Unit 


Salaried Positions: 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
($10,000-£12 ,000) 
($8 ,000-$10 ,000) 
($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
($4 ,000-$6 ,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
(&4 ,000-$6 ,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 


(Full Time) 

Salariesiand) Wages nenis' ae-caleistarianwron.c ol oe atv (1) 
Overtime nase est hee ete sche 0 es vspascyssio Ree (1) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................+-% (2) 
Kreight, Hixpress and Cartager:<ccicc.« 0ckicldeeideene: (2) 
Telephones‘and Telerramisin sci ciceves:es:00n neste cere (2) 
Rental-ol/ Buildings's-. sacs soe 1f1 me eee eee (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works......... (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Materials and ‘Suppliesss .c1a- cise can ein cect reer (7) 
Suna ries hi aie sa carvorncromtacvaeeietereel oe aotearoa ee (12) 

Expenditure 
NOGS SOG 2. Nous saee cua qoptovdkobeickihsidorvaaseeehaceiens $ 457,378 
LOGO =Ci re cE ROM to close eee botinculsbewwen 579, 347 
TOB7Z—GS: (GStIMATEM) s.scisc.5< ce wiser cineeees 708 , 500 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 

$ $ 
5,000 5,000 
1,000 2,000 
7,200 6,000 
aidtexsee ete boss nis 500 
25,000 30,000 
12,000 19,700 
507, 000 397,000 
5 7,000 
2, 245, 200 2,218, 500 
384, 700 401,000 
900 , 000 
900 1,100 
900 1,000 
1,600 , 000 
11, 600 11,600 
8,800 , 000 
3,000 7,000 
5,100 6, 000 
297,700 266,300 
2,200 2,500 
717,400 708, 500 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 85 
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Positions 


‘ Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mrinzs, Minerats, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 


Atlas of Canada 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
($16 ,000-$18,000) 
($14 ,000-$16 ,000) 
($12 .00C—-$14 ,0C0) 
($10,060-$12 ,000) 
($8 ,000-$10,000) 
($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($4,000- $6,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
12 ee oop 
$4 ,000-$6 C00) 
1 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
1 ($4 000-$6 ,000) 
1 (Under $4,000) 


36 
(38) (86) |Continuing Establishment...........-..+:<ecccssveccens 261,800 260, 400 
(3) (3) 2 Casuals andi Others: eee is wscschis.c.ss costes Meee ee 21,000 21,000 


(41) (39) eat BIN IWAROS MeN ssc 500.5 0.5 0.6 0-5:5' 0's. 6 e:s's LOO (1) 282,800 281, 400 
oe et ee rti 


Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 6,0C0 4,000 
Telephones And MEleSTAMS. cs.<.0.-0/s oa, seals eee ee (2) 3,000 3,000 
Publication of Technical Reports.................00- (3) 55,000 
Professional and Special Services.................06. (4) 1,006 800 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 1,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 1,000 10,000 
Material stanGgesupplesoets cc, sii coca s s/e « ate cele eee (7) 50, 000 20,800 
STIG TICS aa erat lov airsr ona: even esd aver diers ene ake atts ofS (12) 4,000 


403, 800 321,000 


PHN hde 


_ 
NRO = GOR b 


Purchases of Air Photography and the expenses of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys...(7) 686, 000 600, 000 


Expenditure 
DO B5—66s. saa ners claws, oe) oie: 6 01s 3:0 wicks ieee $ 432,002 
NOGB=O7 2 een itinc cats cide eerste waraeta pores eine 562,398 
1967-68; (estimated) wna. waite k Oo. Leciee. « 600, 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


—————— | |__| 


1967-68 


580 
(544) 
(107) 


(651) 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GEOSCIENCES (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


GEOLOGICAL RESEARCH—ADMINISTRATION, OPER- 

ATION AND MAINTENANCE INCLUDING THE EX- 

PENSES OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON RESEARCH IN GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
($18,000-$21 ,000) 

($16, 000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6 , 000-$8 ,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 

($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 

Technical, Operational and Service: 

($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,009-$10 , 000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 
($4 ,000-$6 ,000) 

(Under $4,000) 


Administrative Support: 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 

Prevailing Rate Positions: 

(Full Time) 


(Seasonal) 
Continuingstablishment... 5422006 1+ seen ee 
@asuals ancdlO thers ssc c osgersicostn slave tions ed ao we 
Salariestanduwages' (acne sscsecise eiewists oa cere eter nee (1) 
OV Orgies som. corer. season vaticlavsseys sas Giaewls eine mere, (1) 
A TIOW ANCES er RY e er on taeda evans, sola naclormanrerete (1) 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions............. (1) 
Travelling Expenses—Field..............ceescesceees (2) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 
Hreight, sixpressyand (Cartage nnaes..o » ans. + sndedoiets (2) 
Telephones and Telegrams: 4.2.00. sveedenc ssc 5 (2) 


Travelling Expenses of Members of the National 
Advisory Committee on Research in Geological 


SCIENCES sa, AS EE eee cat poe Sa (2) 
Publication of Technical Reports.................... (3) 
Professional and Special Services..................0. (4) 
Rental offSmldings andl Wands... eee e ee oe (5) 


Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment(5) 
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Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
4,818,800 4, 666, 700 
575,600 496,800 
5, 394, 400 5, 163, 500 
173,000 137,100 
38,000 37, 500 
400 400 
400, 000 330, 000 
69,000 74,000 
66,000 60,000 
35,000 36,000 
12,000 3, 600 
97,000 90, 000 
1,856,000 1,672, 200 
sa 965,000. 667,900 
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oe )— Oo TTT 


Positions Amaue 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GerosciENcEs (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
GEOLOGICAL RESEARCH (Continued) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 152,000 85,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 170,000 136, 000 
Materials ANC SUPPLIES herve Oe Oe PRL ene (7) 497,000 345,000 
SUN GTC Prrcreycrctanracrot HERR et LS TRH e R (12) 1,600 20,300 
9,926, 400 8,859, 500 
Expenditure 
TO GSB OSPR NVR ctekercvois terreus icacForscsnedovonorahareisnavorcvave $ 7,153,280 
ASO GS6 Zits mea ta 8 irae asia se alts), aimide ces aciaror erate 7,518,869 
EOC 7=OS8 A(ESUIMIATEE erik ele. o siereaivisie aelae Ls 8,850,000 
MINING AND METALLURGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AND RESEARCH 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
1 1 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
11 ($18,000-$21 ,000) 
32 3 ($16,000-$18,000) 
50 99 ($14,000-$16,000) 
63 53 ($12,000-$14,000) 
62 31 ($10,000-$12,000) 
39 68 ($8,000-$10,000) 
14 21 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
8 2 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
3 6 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
2 ($4,000-$6, 000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($14,000-$16,000) 
1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
2 2 ($10,000-$12,000) 
25 7 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
150 125 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
104 134 ($4,000-$6,000) 
10 12 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
5 1 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
47 53 ($4,000-$6,000) 
24 21 (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
61 60 (Full Time) 
714 702 
(714) (702) | ContinuinesEstablishment,, .o......0. 500+ coc +> ae eee 6,351, 500 5,771, 700 
(16) (16)'\| Casuals and i@sherseees« «oc. csc. ccs oe oie 80,000 123,600 
(730) G18) Salariessand "Wagesiesc.. cues ee series cone yawns eke 6a (1) 6,431, 500 5,895,300 
——— ]—Overtime....... 0. ccc cette enes (1) 16,000 14,400 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................+.. (2) 156, 000 125,000 
Breight wExpress anGs ©artagO.. sear ao. ncclemiemisicerls (2) 7,400 7,500 
Melephones and: Pelesrams ieee. .cieccc «cise ere en susisin (2) 43,300 35,000 
Publication of Technical Reports.................... (3) 36, 400 35, 000 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 


(man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


Details of Services 


| a | | | 


1 1 
4 
4 5 
6 12 
22 10 
23 17 
21 27 
8 18 
1 
iL 1 
1 
7 1 
43 32 
17 27 
1 
2 2 
1 
2 
19 16 
2 4 
1 
1 1 
15 6 
201 182 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AND RESEARCH (Continued) 


Palms .c.. hl Rye wes ti. Sa ee Hen eeee. ae eRe (4) 
Professional and Special Services.............eeeee0+ (4) 
Rental of Office Machinery and Equipment.......... (5) 
Rental of Laboratory and Office Space.............. (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
MaterialsiandlSupplicsaacc. sinctccenineis sels cacao cionies (7) 
Sundries eee rare rece te oS craccisy sis evarslarscevalalois tue nuance (12) 


Expenditure Revenue 


Wim Morocco onc ccgoaccooaguCed $ 5,791,338 $ 8,748 
1966-67a0er- osgcod Sh oaep Odor 6,185,291 7,795 
1967-68 (estimated)............ 6,791,000 11,000 


RESEARCH IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOPHYSICS 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa and Field Stations 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
($18,000-$21,000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 

($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($10,000-$12,000) 

($6,000-$8,000) 

Technical, Operational and Service: 

($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 
($4,000-$6;000) 
(Under $4,000) 
(Part Time) 

(Seasonal) 

Administrative Support: 
($6,000-$8,000) 

($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
(Seasonal) 
Prevailing Rates Positions: 
(Full Time) 
(Seasonal) 
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Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 

$ $ 
2,000 9,000 
258, 400 131, 900 

2,600 

15, 400 15,000 
71, 300 69, 600 
72,200 76,000 
448, 200 862,400 
9,800 14, 900 
6, 791, 000 


7,570, 500 
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1 


Positions 
(man-years) 
1968-69 | 1967-68 
(189) (176) 
(13) (13) 
(202) | (189) 
1 
2 1 
2 3 
1 
4 2 
5 6 
4 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Minzs, MIn=RAxzs, ENERGY AND 
Grosciencss (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


RESEARCH IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOPHYSICS 


(Continued) 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa 

(Continued) 
Continuing: Establishment. asc. Sec Senn kieed Jo. ciwsidiiec 
Casuals andiOthersis). «. centoret- baste bemoskteereetos.tacc 
Saleries' Gi aW ages ss «.s.6 a2 oe: ovens 0019 aire ee aOR MIE (1) 
CVETEINNS Ne aseittiais rc sinie/ a oik:s sone a iersiae ateewies ERS ae (1) 
LAM OW ENOCG irs wert etta elteteitetald 0. & 00's ciareis orcs wR Meee (1) 
Travelling Expenses—Field................c0cceeeeee (2) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 
Freight, Express and Cartage..........ceceesdsesees (2) 
‘Telephonesvand) Telegrams. «6. 66.0.5: + savoaieclee Sh Oboe 2) 


Travelling Expenses of Members of the National 
Committee for Canada of the International 


AStronOmical WNIOMN eras soeiis cece so oh cke cea on yee (2) 
Publication of Technical Reports.................05 ( 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays... (3) 
Professional and Special Services..............00002 (4) 
Rental.of. Buildings and Works...............c0ee008 (5) 
Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment... (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works....... AP (;)) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Material sand: SUppleS:4 ciisti. soe «5 «eawese’ been ree (7) 
Suppl yi OlPlectriclt years sien ness abe nes siese eee bee ees (7) 
SUN rICsi meas < eis heris aids wlatore lalate. « «ai a. steersyw teers eee os (12) 

Expenditure 
ISGS—OG Pe ietst ise ide oe casas <2 MOsremewe $ 2,111,250 
WOCG—O lias oie Soe, «5:5: ssa airs, oA Baetnaare wei Slalels Saye 2,275,585 
1967—68) (CSUUMATER) 5 5%5.010:4.0:0/05 0.010 010.0, 0:00:19, 01° 2,773,000 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C. 
—Administration, Operation and Maintenance 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 

($18,000-$21,000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10, 000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 
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Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
1,686,300 1,381,800 
85, 200 97,600 
1,771, 500 1,479, 400 
20,000 
16,000 
135, 000 108,000 
63, 000 80,300 
44,000 46,700 
19,000 33, 600 
1,000 3,000 
44,000 41,000 
3,000 2,000 
344, 000 282,000 
2,000 700 
386, 000 193, 200 
29,000 22,500 
72,000 58,700 
56, 000 84, 600 
269, 000 240,400 
27,000 24,000 
4,000 10,900 
3,305, 500 2,711,000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Details of Services 


Amount 


1968-69 


1967-68 


= 
wo FDO FPR WwOr 


39 
(39) 
(2) 


(41) 


Nore boe 


bo Kb HR OODH 


38 
(38) 
(2) 


(40) 


a" 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, Minerats, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


RESEARCH IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOPHYSICS 
(Continued) 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C. 
(Continued) 


Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000—$8,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
(Seasonal) 
Administrative Support: 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
(Full Time) 


Continuing, Bstablishmentyer. geseces sees nee weteele ae cote 
Casuals‘and Others: Miseccesores tee et ee ee Sra 


Salaries and. Wagessonwins oases on eine oe ae 
Overtime iissss oc oe he RI, ok SPP 1) 
Travelling Expenses—Field..................005- 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other 
Freight, Express and Cartage..............0200e0008 
POstage. een is ssc ae eeebe aa eceaddngeadeeee eee 
Telephones and Telegrams... ...5:5660506$és0s0e00;: 
Publication of Technical Reports.................... 
Professional and Special Services...................- 


ental Fors uinnen teen... o eraviee cee eerie (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works......... (6) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Materialsiandssuppliessccssndodaaee tas otedas eee (7) 
Wateriand@hlectricitvenaucoo. vant rae (7) 
SundricsUey epee ree eee eis eek (12) 

Expenditure 
1965-66). Serre ane a aa iautic as caneapene® ae $ 268, 896 
1966-67 ..89..0% eens PR 324,116 


1967—68(Estinabed))ancsk seamen eee 477,000 


POLAR CONTINENTAL SHELF PROJECT 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 

($18 ,OCC-$21,000) 

($14 ,000-$16,C00) 

($12 ,000-$14 000) 

($10 ,000-$12 ,000) 

($8 ,000-$10,000) 

($6 ,000-$8 ,000) oA 


318, 500 
15,300 


333, 800 


a eee 


501, 800 


299, 300 
4,500 


303, 800 


449,000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GeroscrencEs (Continued) 


Vote 15 (Continued) 


POLAR CONTINENTAL SHELF PROJECT 
(Continued) 


Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($8,000-$10,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
$8 ,000-10,000) 


$6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
$4,0C0-$6 ,000) 
(Seasonal) 
Administrative Support: 
($4,000-$6 ,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
(Full Time) 
(Seasonal ) 
Continuing Hsta blishim Ent 4o.24aAaeicie) ctayofolsrebeicss,sje1010:0 «/s]oiele 
Casuals ADGKO Miers 1145 anadad scrndscad Adiienidsns sees eeeees 
Salaries andeWagesiie sa soca as soci acess nw niewin Bice (1) 
CV OLELIIOE sae cia ac T S EIUehe 2a fal SEAM (1) 
FA LO WADGCES Sas cele :cix aia co PPAR PROD ST ALIAT Seeks NN AEs (1) 
Travelling Expenses—Field...............0ece eevee (2) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 
Breight oxpressiand Cartage, . scissile crs ow cee emteeratts (2) 
‘Telephonesiandshelegramsaciee aes. . ae Fete blake (2) 
Publication of Technical Reports...............00005 (3) 
Professional and Special Services...............6.05: (4) 
Charter of Aircraft and Rental of Other Equipment (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Materia Sranel RoupDUlGs. sien Gis oi sslasals ot ae Siilwle's atelcrerane (7) 
SUNCTICS He kris re Merten wo kw ab dues pee enw webs (12) 
Expenditure 
NOGE=GGienetercintre ested vie crete cus state eroreleterata sp $ 1,280,684 
HOGG“GUeP MRED cee Recta Tk oeRScs esa waR 1,782,018 
1OGT=GSH(EstiMAated) i cccc0ccnresnee cease see 1, 636, 000 
PM OGALS VOUCORL OI 5.5 te. sstroiciecereaielisciclewianess oth oe eee 
Expenditure Revenue 
1965-66..« carsertemrrrre seis (oie beta ane $ 25,373,709 $ 575,153 
T9GG=C ieee Pie cc ere hee ew 27,481,907 1,044,795 
1967-68 (estimated)............ 31,979,700 1,075,000 
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1,821, 800 


35,879, 700 


Amount 


1968-69 
$ 


198, 300 


203, 800 


as 


1967-68 
$ 


1, 636,000 


31,895,115 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 


Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Minus, MInrerAts, ENERGY AND 
Groscinnces (Continued) 
Vote 20—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment 
MINERAL DEVELOPMENT— 
EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 
Acquisition of Equipment..................ec ee eeeee (9) 5,000 3,100 
Expenditure 
1965-66 Sui aie ie Sis Pete Pe ee aS ase $ 2,428 
EG CG=67. Rae cetera toa avasw aig salaversravereversrers eve" 1, 632 
1967-68: (estimated) ee. scccce sec cwtwwsnee 2,500 
MINERAL DEVELOPMENT— 
MINERAL RESOURCES DIVISION 
Acquisitioniof Mquipment........clessses sees coe see Oise Bee 88: 3,000 
Expenditure 
VQG5=06 2c cheratewe ters orverass/ateeas clovenleere evento $ 2,500 
EQ6B-GT... «if. pF corarchacevenscavanarsycversecus sucnavavereserasortemenekeba tekele fa ees 
1967-68 (estimated) eaecteterc<rcaeiecacnenaaces 3,000 
FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING 
AND AERONAUTICAL CHARTING 
Branch Administration 
Acquisition of Buildings and Works including Land..(8)|.............. 700 
Acquisitioniof Equipment ..........ceeedaaes ences <8 (9) 59, 800 51,000 
59, 800 51,700 
Expenditure 
BOCS=GG 2c ae sous rere hte sare ca lee a anereeee eseveconscavesss , 
T9OGG=O7 Sari Se cere Sik eins eer ateetoeleiei etnias 18,729 
I967=6Se (Estimated) ist .cccssinsciecesceiconees 51,700 
Geodetic Survey of Canada 
ACqQuisition OH GUIPMEN ty. ciee vicek ce es cicincle cee close (9) 106, 900 67,500 
Expenditure 
Tee a Shaver Cece sinies in HD Scape ile e lore wae eieeree ates $ 82,449 
OGG =O seine cel athens se nreisin » sce aie vide eyele arteries 50, 526 
1067-88 (estimated ) 
International Boundary Commission 
Acquisition of Hquipment:.. 0... «o.e0ssieiectiocnes oe (9) 7,000 8,500 
Expenditure 
AOGO—-BB. ote rctetwiata caters cies sie wie vale nS bere. sate 7 
DOGO—O 7a pareve rere e ie cat ea oie, o:nic wiere/orave colsie wreisiey ayecstereteritentree 
1967-68: (Gstimated) Hire. 6.5 ces ceacesecne 8,500 
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———— OO ———— eee 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


29055—3 


Amount 
Details of Services 
1968-69 1967-68 
3 $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 
Vote 20 (Continued) 
FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 
Topographical Surveys 

Acquisitionfol Hquipment...... s+» ss deitesbiseientien (9) 319, 500 225, 100 
Expenditure 

eee Solatete erate alo woo above s< 0, ejaieiere.e) dyojeyelasale; eaten $ 159, 709 

1966-O 7 AN. fe icine rae also wiesrctiorsartiens 185,041 

196r68 (Optematedi)en.dcynaaece asiaciomaeriere 225, 000 

Air Photo Production Unit 

AC UisitiOniOl GUID MENG. :.5 sic alels oraiciersisis oreleheisseieietoriare (9) 50, 000 47,500 
Expenditure 

1 ee ES 5 COCDO ODT DORE RCS OCr ee OOAnE or $ 37,850 

NOGBHG Ficrseiervarctare svcretets seve eto ginieidiw ioe slakeacateie 41,721 

1967=68;(CStIMMATC)).-2.cre <ieieicte viele oo wisi ices 47,500 

Atlas of Canada 

A CQUISItIONtOh HQUIPMONG: cen ante o0'ac 01s, ele eeeenarets (9) 14,700 10,000 
Expenditure 

I SCS=G6 scree re ena acataiois aio eatororesuassista/elevsiavoralleseie ere $ 3,000 

DOOB—6T oaks cov. «<a, tbsveverate vats sla laelal stele. aralate tar aietaoss 11,000 

1967=68i (Estimated) scicciereiaisisreccbsromvonsoetare ore 10,000 

Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts 
Acquisition of Buildings and Works including Land. 3 iene aes 2,000 
IA CQMISIVIONIOL LIC UIPINION taro <icicle vi oielnis store seinterorete eee (9) 20,600 27, 400 
20, 600 29,400 

Expenditure 

Here BoC Onan SORE CISEIC CORE CCIE 28,3 

L96O-O7AR Re los tis re tec ete cadilasleleeegs 26, 644 

1967-68 (estimated) Sinise aes eee enawale's 29, 400 

Provincial and Territorial Boundary Surveys 

A CQuisitION Ol LUGUIDMeCU bs se sereeitetes ciesieais sislellaicls “ini (D)} Sarees slesisesten 400 
Expenditure 

NOBB=GG ss ceGB¥ vases arse ale oe, oparece,ctlojai siaie.ojesatere SOE mIe Bom Anh 

LOBG=CT Seca wclee ticle a ests ove e eieia lac cleie inte Meare sate Oe ous es 

1967=68i\(estimiated) <.5..6c0c1 ses aeceecsees 400 

(Further Details) 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan Boundary Survey.........sseeeleceerseerceees 400 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MinerRALs, ENERGY AND 
GEOSCIENCES (Continued) 


Vote 20 (Continued) 


FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING AND 
AERONAUTICAL CHARTING (Continued) 


Map Compilation and Reproduction 


AcquisitionolEquipment.705.. 5 aeons eerie (9) 
Expenditure 
TOGSAGCG cdots etree cis Sein ao ws ere Toe $ 131,300 
1966 =67 tReet ek slaw orelanerreerctormahetarciesaralats 146, 396 
1967-68: (estimated). cc saws ett aere eel 211, 500 


GEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works 


and Vandlenmirs.. <5 oc cieis esi hanven nw aeons (8) 
Acquisition of Equipment: ..22-<c..cecncced aeons noes (9) 
Expenditure 

1965-66 .....d.enticde eeeicceaaee ee eee $ 768 , 388 
LOCO=67 5. he. ao tedects nS eee eualover eis iane nlaro eremrencdaeeers 2,397,396 
1967-68 (estimated) co vsroodas cee eaoeceeee 2,400 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AND RESEARCH 


Construction of Buildings and Works................. (8) 
Acquisition of Equipment 2y400.0 2... ch aces eccee (9) 

Expenditure 
MOBO. trian sccteitveisease eet ke ee ai tend $ 817,792 
196O=67 ie ks Stee ceecaieesieie see eee: « 561, 765 
1967-68 (estimated a... 5.5 cece ccssce: 686, 600 


RESEARCH IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOPHYSICS 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa and Field 
Stations—Construction or Acquisition of Build- 

ings, Works, Land and Equipment 


Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works 


and Manet clsiié Savs cuts wip autnlee chase cease (8) 
Acquisition ol HauipmMent sasciss eocesovwrelertielcrelorervorctovetane (9) 
Expenditure 

1965-66 Aare endtcakepcarise est tomers oes $ 692, 753 
NOGGHO7.c icsleed teat llsioote suns eisunrs. soe quotes sie 957, 578 
1967-68 (estimated).........cccccccccccees 1,118,000 


1,078,000 


322, 400 


10,000 
970, 0006 


980, 000 


5,100 
1,001, 400 


1,006,500 


214,000 
864, 000 


211,500 


583, 000 
583, 000 


15, 000 
671,600 


686, 600 


248, 300 
824, 700 


1,073,000 
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moo 


Positions fe r 
-years moun 
(man-y ) Details of Services 


1968-69 ) 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 


—— | eee 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GerosciENcgEs (Continued) 


Vote 20 (Continued) 
RESEARCH IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOPHYSICS (Continued) 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, 
B.C.—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment 


Queen Elizabeth II Observatory— 
Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works 
ANGMUANG 7 oes eve aoc day apres eee (8) 240,000 990, 000 
Acquisition of equipment................0000005 (9) 54,000 542,000 
Acquisition of Other Equipment..................... (9) 50, 000 69, 000 


344, 000 1,601,000 


Expenditure 
1965-66... isvosie clanevciieiiercine mised sivalewalnsas $ 1,780,234 
1966-67).;. sera tientotvea mt -tcelsi dis weideib'e bis ates Ge 1,811,983 
1967-68 (estimated) «ccc veces iso cece ae cee 500, 000 


POLAR CONTINENTAL SHELF PROJECT 
Acquisition of- Wquipment soci 5s oid eo sieve ereielee ois (9) 215,600 155,000 
1965-66: ; d.ngee acktaoatk) Boauhwadsscotey $ 71, 207 
1066-67 5. cP be vine oe Susisiciaamemuec a danye dard 117,067 
1967—68 (estimated) snénad scissors tae are 155, 000 


Total; Vote 20.3% tacctace: Saehpalccnaarivamals.sbenase den 4,530,000 4,756,300 


ROGD GC 2:22 cic roickarere > siteielefetateets ae sya iareresefeyaty $ 4,728, 546 


Vote 25—Grants, contributions and subventions as 
detailed in the Estimates, Canada’s fees for 
membership in the International Organizations 
detailed in the Estimates, Canada’s share of the 
cost of the Geological Liaison Office, British 
Commonwealth Scientific Conference, London, 
England, and Canada’s share of the cost of the 
Commonwealth Committee on mineral pro- 
cessing 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENT— 
MINERAL RESOURCES DIVISION 


Grants to universities in aid of Research in Mineral 
cOnO MICS lesesietevears ates stared okey <tayaters cavers fore 0s (10) 5,000 
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96 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 
Positions 
Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MIneRALS, ENERGY AND 
Geosciences (Continued) 
Vote 25 (Continued) 
FIELD AND AIR SURVEYS, MAPPING 
AND AERONAUTICAL CHARTING 
Branch Administration 
Grant to Canadian Institute of Surveying........... (10) 2,000 1,000 
Grant to National Cartographic Society............ (10) 2,000 
Grants in aid of Surveying and Mapping Research 
in Canadian Universities..................0005 (10) 25,000 20,000 
Grant to assist in defraying the expenses of special 
meetings of Canadian Section, Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History............ (10) 25,000 
54,000 21,000 
Expenditure 
1965-66: eee tad oacidaicss aledieche st. ; 
1966-67... estos eas csc cdawartedeaia dovemeetas 13,000 
1967-68 (estimated)...........cce cece sees 21,000 
Geological Research 
Grants in aid of Research in the Geological Sciences(10) 220, 000 185,000 
Grants in aid of Research in Data Storage and 
MRGtLIO VE nee ee =o ae us ace onsen ice ee ee (10) 50,000 
Grants to assist in defraying the costs of Scientific Con- 
ferences on the Geological Sciences.............. (10) 22,000 
Grant to Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists..(10)|.............. 15,000 


Grant to the Canadian Committee of the Commis- 

sion on a World Geochronological Scale of the 

International Union of Geological Sciences...... (GLU ee Aes coopcar 5,000 
Canada’s share of the cost of the Geological Liaison 

Office, British Commonwealth Scientific Con- 


LETENGO SFr esos SA SESSA SARS STORRS ET NATE (10) 5,000 5,000 
Membership, International Union of Geological 
SGIONCES Ee tt hae ere ais eee ee ee (10) 3,000 2,000 
Other: Memberships: c2.:.sesiseioce See os cists mate E (10) 1,000 500 
301, 000 212,500 
Expenditure 
1965-66. See ee eee ete eee eee eiae $ 156, 419 
1966-67... Ree Se ist Oe cae ee eae en 156,010 
1967-68 (estimated) 2.20 SF. eee eee 212,500 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AND RESEARCH 


Grants in aid of Mining and Mineral Processing 


Research in Canadian Universities............. (10) 100, 000 100,000 
Canada’s share of the cost of the Commonwealth 

Committee on Mineral Processing.............. (10) 700 800 
Grant to the Canadian Council of the International 

Institute of Welding in Canada................. (10) 375 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Amount 
Details of Services 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Mines, MInerats, ENERGY AND 
GEoscIENCEs (Continued) 
Vote 25-(Continued) 
MINING AND METALLURGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AND RESEARCH (Continued) 
Grant to the British Flame Research Committee. . (10) 625 
Library Memberships in Technical Societies........ (10) 3,300 3,600 
105,000 104,400 
Expenditure 
1965-66 :.... S05 .cs0s ceates we ercllts bios die hra aielere $ 71, 956 
1966-67... ets eee eer oes ser tomer damon ‘ 102,801 
1987-68: (CStIMAtEd Paces + cs ocleice ca vg.euw ete 104,000 
RESEARCH IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOPHYSICS 
Branch Administration 
Membership Fee, International Astronomical Union(10) 2,000 2,000 
Grant to the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada(10) 5,000 5,000 
Grants in aid of Research in Astronomy and Geo- 
physics in Canadian Universities............... 10) 22,000 25, 000 
Contribution to International Seismological Fund. . (10) 15,000 15,000 
Grants to Dalhousie University and the University 
of Western Ontario for cooperative experiments 
in crustalascismology desucis.% ne anlesios «cate - (10) 5,000 2,000 
49,000 49,000 
Expenditure 
eran! PP SOT ON CIN eae R ancbtenyeres 2 $ 14, 726 
1966-67...52 5 cae coats ces. « Qhekils dawdcianaes 17,115 
1967-68 (@stiMA ted) ers cst sie cte arenes ater 49,000 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROVINCES, PURSUANT TO 
AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO WITH THE APPROVAL 
OF THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL BY CANADA WITH 
THE PROVINCES, TO ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ROADS LEADING TO RESOURCES..........22000- (10) 950,000 2,834, 000 
Expenditure 
LOGS=CO Se Sars eh ose es sek aks Rules vie sie wel $ 7,265,000 
NOGG—6 is, mee etic cleo icicles co ecicnieionins 4,527,500 
1967-68) (stim ated) soe. cesses ses si eclses , 834, 000 
Total, Vote 25..... Beiche Boles ec slo aaelels aia duhie maliee ce Seen 1,464,000 3,220,900 
Expenditure 
ee eee ae Seen amulet ithe cect cee $ 9,973,219 
DOGB—G sire reas ss ecceeeee ACA IO 7,659, 652 
1967-68 (estimated)............05- nena 6, 220, 500 
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Positions ee 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
ee Sea es $ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Mines, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GEoscIENCES (Continued) 


Statutory—Payments under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act (Chap. 95, R.S., 


as amended oe FA ae Se (10) 15,600,000 14,800,000 
Expenditure 
1965-66)... -2o 55. tie eee eee eee $ 14,757,573 
EOGG—67.. «. WHA. trad seed eee Center a 14,959, 891 
1967=68" (Estimated) faese. oes. were eee 15, 000, 000 


WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


Vote 40—Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance, including the expenses of the Sas- 
katchewan-Nelson Basin Board and the Atlantic 
Tidal Power Programming Board including 
the recoverable expenditures relating thereto, 
recoverable expenditures incurred in respect 
of Regional Water Resources Planning In- 
vestigations and Water Resources Inventories 
and authority to make recoverable advances in 
amounts not exceeding in the aggregate the 
amount of the shares of the Province of Manitoba 
and of the Province of Ontario of the cost of 
regulating the levels of Lake of the Woods and 
Lac Seul and the amount of the share of provin- 
cial and outside agencies of the cost of hydro- 
metric surveys, and the expenses of the National 
Advisory Committee on Geographical Research 
and the National Committee for Canada of the 
International Geographical Union 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT DEPUTY MINISTER—WATER 
RESOURCES 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 


1 Senior Officer 3 ($20,500-$25,750) 
i ($14,000-$16,000) 
Administrative Support: 

1 ($4,000-$6,000) 

3 

(3) Salaries .s Wie svete swiss ete. icreletstetetoletatelotelleletele ateteles Shae (1) 45,100 
Travelling and Removal Expenses...........e0eeee++ (2) 6,000 
Telephones and Telegrams...............ceeeeeeeees (2) 300 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 100 
Sundries stcocsetets less ciso-em v oie clos wnlete aieiaols vem sincre (12) 500 
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Positions 


man- Amount 
( years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources Programs (Continued) 
Vote 40 (Continued) 
MARINE SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
2 2 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
4 ($18 ,000-$21,000) 
6 5 ($16,000-$18 ,000) 
9 11 ($14 ,000-$16 ,000) 
21 14 ($12 ,000-$14,000) 
37 20 ($10,000-$12 ,000) 
39 46 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
6 24 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
($4 ,000-$6 ,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($12 ,000--$14,000) 
1 3 ($10,000-$12.000) 
15 5 ($8,000-$10 ,000) 
10 14 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
3 ($4,000 -$6,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($14,000-$16,000) 
5 2 ($12 ,000-$14,000) 
16 10 ($10 ,000-$12,000) 
92 59 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
147 158 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
174 175 ($4,000-$6 ,000) 
23 44 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
1 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
i 3 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
65 56 ($4,000-$6 ,000) 
43 51 (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
10 10 (Full Time) 
Ships’ Officers and Crews: 
273 193 (Full Time) 
485 485 (Seasonal) 
1,494 1,396 
(13259)3)| Stele Continues Hstablishment, ....... 0.0» .<..shiecedaees 7,629, 800 7,583,800 
(42) ($9) # Casualsrand Otherss ccnes 5. cosicres yonse ethers 225, 000 209, 600 
CE SOB) bl (1s. 200) | Salaniestan ds Wages... ci. ccis. careless «10 syslctecs 2) ete e aie aie (1) 7,854, 800 7,793,400 
—— |_| Overtime. ..... ccc cece eee eeeeees (1) 700, 000 604, 300 
Pensions, Superannuation and Other Benefits......... (1) 52,000 19, 600 
FA TOWENEeS eit ccc so cain ia iterdace si teeorhtterehte ats (1) 150,000 81,700 
(Bravellinio Hix penses— Ella ic gs. coe crc cers « o:siaies< wie erere bike (2) 336, 500 248, 200 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 252,400 165, 300 
Freight, xpressiand Cartage, os ccs cicckiss.ces 6c treo: (2) 65,000 46, 200 
Telephones and Telegrams. sos. soccanscieenesslossearte (2) 61,000 50,800 
Publication of Technical Reports..............0».«ss (3) 208, 000 138, 500 
Professional and Special Services................006- (4) 397,000 309, 500 
Rental of Buildings, Works and Land................ (5) 91,000 17,900 
Charter of Aircraft, Vessels and other Equipment... (5) 964, 000 820, 000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works......... (6) 77,000 66, 100 
Repairs and Upkeep of Ships and Boats............. (6) 950, 000 744, 600 
Repairs and Upkeep of other Equipment............ (6) 361,000 305, 100 
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Positions 
Amount 
soar coma ie Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources ProGrams (Continued) 
Vote 40 (Continued) 
MARINE SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 
(Continued ) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 365,000 187,700 
Materials ‘and Supplies. ©. 222. .esecmne de oe coeeiienee (7) 2,088,000 1,899,100 
Water and’ Electricity... Jcaccuexereseiciges ssi totenereens (7) 7,000 52,500 
Sun€riGs eae vais io ons were ate oisvesin Sie ele aacioss, Meera (12) 70, 100 j 
15,109, 800 13,618, 500 
Expenditure Revenue 
eee ee sateen ena aYeuenele et.al Sti iets a/erers $ 8,061,412 $ 101,940 
1966-6 0.08 aetrcascan eres Weenie sic oe 9,050,423 121,062 
iperebs (estimated)............ 13, 618, 000 110,000 
RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER 
RESOURCES—INLAND WATERS 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
4 3 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
2 ($18,000-$21,000) 
13 6 ($16,000-$18,000) 
19 31 ($14,000-$16,000) 
27 23 ($12,000-$14,000) 
73 35 ($10,000-$12,000) 
72 124 ($8,000-$10,000) 
37 23 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
2 ($12,000-$14,000) 
4 3 ($10,000-$12,000) 
11 6 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
12 5 ($6,000-$8,000) 
1 7 ($4,000-$6,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
2 1 ($10,000-$12,000) 
31 8 ($8,000-$10,000) 
159 214 ($6,000-$8,000) 
152 91 ($4,000-$6,000) 
11 8 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
5 ] ($6,000-$8,000) 
84 80 ($4,000-$6,000) 
45 46 (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
10 10 (Full Time) 
777 726 
(777) (726) Continuing Establishment. .os.... ccseemarcen ee case: 5,885, 100 5,391,300 
(63) (63)| Casuals andi@thersscsace soeesne ene aes ace 232, 317,900 
(840) (789) |Salaries and¥Wages.c..scscheice oe oe ree eae orien (1) 6,117,100 5,709, 200 
——-—-——$ Overtime: ios 0k ea ERS (1) 32,900 68, 600 
Allowances¥? -.s7ssser ne ee BRO RE Ue Se Rea Ge (1) 38,000 40,300 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions............. (1) 1,000 1,000 
Travelling Expenses—Field................000eeeeees (2) 328,000 378, 200 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... (2) 393, 300 203, 900 
Freight, Express and Cartage.............sseeceeee. 3 63, 100 45,000 
Telephones and Telegrams............scccceeeeecees 2) 105, 900 88, 200 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


ve 
COW CI OOWO MH Wr 


- 1967-68 


moO Pr COD tO 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WaTER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources ProGRams (Continued) 


Vote 40 (Continued) 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER 
RESOURCES—INLAND WATERS (Continued) 


Publication of Technical Reports................... (3) 
Exhibits, Advertising and Displays................. (3) 
Professional and Special Services.................00- 4) 
RentalsofBnildingsiand Land /......<s:.0+ scheme oeee ‘53 
Rental Of iGuipment:s..s.. 0.204 sos ovis weeie Seen (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works......... (6) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment.......... (7) 
Materialstand Sipplies ian oe vyiscsleatosisiscre eRe ote (7) 
Municipal or Public Utility Services................. (7) 
SUNGLIOS © Oar ereie state class ie Reise Sere biaibie le ee oie ARN Te Me (12) 


Less—Estimated amount recoverable from pro- 
vincial and outside agencies..................6- (13) 


Expenditure Revenue 


L9GD—G6 Sioctreteictoiaeie nie teisteieieia ciao $ 2,873,411 $ 111,781 
1966-6 dsecereni sie) bnieiore niet 4,512,420 134, 581 
1967-68 (estimated)............ 8, 250, 000 110, 000 


CANADA’S SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF THE ATLANTIC 
TIDAL POWER PROGRAMMING BOARD INCURRED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH AN AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO 
WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL 
WITH THE PROVINCES OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, AND RECOVERABLE EXPENDI- 
TURES NOT EXCEEDING IN THE AGGREGATE THE 
AMOUNT OF THE SHARES OF THE PROVINCES OF 
NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK OF THE EX- 


PENSHSTORJTHMIBOARD . 226. Oc dea s ehiviet sealers (12) 
Expenditure 

1965-66e ie Pissaenie tea hur ng sete ae aC See cies Sone 
1966-6 7c eP Ot Be. crete sk woiticinis cbt ate 23,402 
1967—G8x(estimatedasseace. sae wae sors as 1, 200, 000 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER RESOURCES— 
POLICY AND PLANNING 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 2 ($18, 500-$23, 500) 
Senior Officer 1 ($16, 500-$21, 250) 
($18, 000-$21, 000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 

($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 


35 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 

$ $ 
68, 500 66,400 
il 12,300 
1,452,400 1,093, 100 
33,8 99, 700 
441,700 350, 300 
21,200 17,000 
136, 800 163, 900 
115, 800 233,200 
696, 900 438,100 
55, 400 33, 950 
31,400 20, 900 
10, 134, 200 9,063, 250 
60,000 64, 000 
10,074, 200 8,999, 250 
1,176,000 1, 200, 000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


Amount 


1968-69 


1967-68 


—__ |__| eee | | eee 


ee 


121 
(121) 
(8) 


(129) 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources PRoGRaAMs (Continued) 


Vote 40 (Continued) 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER RESOURCES— 
POLICY AND PLANNING (Continued) 


Salaried Positions: (Continued) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 

Technical, Operational and Service: 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 

Administrative Support: 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 


98 
(98): | Continuing Mstablishment,.....5.-0.s10<ss secre cess « 
(8)+| Casualsfand Otherstee cies cc cron meer te sais nhs simian crcl 


(106) |Salaries and) Wazess 232.1. meer otele itso nwinicln’n ne diarsiale (1) 


Over tire ree ere Re oD lets! Stairs ental & incolans oscars (1 
Professional and Special Services..............00000: (4) 
Travelling Wixpensés—Pieldemseers o2c s/n eels aeee sateen 2) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses—Other........... 2) 
Travelling Expenses of the National Committee 

for Canada of the International Geographical 

Union. 8. SR SIA ek ee ee (2) 
Travelling Expenses of Members of the National 

Advisory Committee on Geographical Research . (2) 
Freight, Express.and!C@artages. 0054. il. o6 eae (2) 
Telephones and Telegrams................ccceeceees (2) 
Publication ofsReportstvas.sebe wot eae. ee. ae (3) 
Exhibits, Advertising and Displays................. (3) 
Reéntalvofil quipmentiaes Sis wasee eae eee (5) 
Office Stationery Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Matenalstand’Suppliesinns 4..s. 42 se eta.ccre se nee (7) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment...:.............. (6) 
Sundries ee ee ee ew tine Sake ROE ERE (12) 


Expenditure 
1965-6655 Se ee eee eet Re RERS $ 258,673 
ey rt Se ONC NE SAS hy nae 429, 820 
1967=68) (Estimated ))< 5 35.c/<icjs tcteartien oferniae whale 577,500 


CANADA’S SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF THE SASKATCHE- 
WAN-NELSON BASIN BOARD INCURRED IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH AN AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO WITH 
THE APPROVAL OF THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL 
WITH THE PROVINCES OF ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN 
AND MANITOBA AND RECOVERABLE EXPENDI- 
TURES NOT EXCEEDING IN THE AGGREGATE THE 
AMOUNT OF THE SHARES OF THE PROVINCES OF 
ALBERTA, MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN OF THE 
EXPENSES OF THE BOARD wae eacoid oo Oana ded ons (12) 


1,176,000 


901,900 
56, 000 


957,900 


1,350,400 


714, 200 
50,800 


53,900 


3,500 
3,000 
100 
9,300 
16, 000 
2,800 
53,900 
400 


800 
2,600 


942,100 


1,200, 000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources Proerams (Continued) 


Vote 40 (Continued) 


CANADA’S SHARE OF THE COST OF REGIONAL WATER 
RESOURCE PLANNING INVESTIGATIONS UNDER 
JOINT FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS AND 
RECOVERABLE EXPENDITURES NOT EXCEEDING 
IN THE AGGREGATE THE AMOUNT OF THE SHARES 
OF THE PROVINCES OF THE COST OF THE PLANNING 
INVESTIGATIONS 


British Columbia and Northern Region............ 
PTAUTIOWEVE SIONS nie york Greer ori Aaa eae ino ae 
WentraRh Canad Waa diediccies dove.10ci co tune an 
MlanbiCe EVGZION 0. bate ae crass avncla eal aae Mes ie ear Ae 


(12) 


CANADA’S SHARE OF THE COST OF WATER RESOURCE 
INVENTORIES UNDER JOINT FEDERAI-PROVINCIAL 
AGREEMENTS AND RECOVERABLE EXPENDITURES 
NOT EXCEEDING IN THE AGGREGATE THE AMOUNT 
OF THE SHARES OF THE PROVINCES OF THE COST 


OF THE AN VUNTORINS Ys focie tails side sis wisi loe es cwea (12) 
Potals Vate 40 er eaciis ee leone oe na loki Welt wae 
Expenditure Revenue 

1965=66).jFOvO ren osle/e Sac Naan. $ 11,193,496 $ 213,721 

1 9G6-O7 sc ons iecraieniw rn randins 14, 016,065 255, 643 

1967-68 (estimated)............ 23,695,500 220,000 


Vote 45—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment including au- 
thority to make recoverable advances in amounts 
not exceeding in the aggregate the amount of the 
shares of provincial and outside agencies of tine 


cost of hydrometric surveys 
MARINE SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 


Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, and 


Tht nS, SEH IE A ESI alee oe BAR (8) 
Construction of Ships and Boats................ (9) 
Acquisition’ Ob Hiquipment seit. . 99.4 808. ke ae (9) 

Expenditure 
NOG5=6GR 2S. HORN. cine rae etoeaterc einer $ 3,495,577 
LOGES6 Tie BR Res SAS Fale: vervets 7,069, 379 
1967<68). (estimated) sis. .cee hota ciel aicle 8,273,000 


37 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
294, 000 
98, 000 
343, 000 
343, 000 
1,078,000 
441,000 
30,457,400 25,959,850 
695, 000 938, 200 
2,337,000 7,154, 900 
2,639, 100 1,786, 900 
5, 671, 100 9,880, 000 
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Positions A 
mount 
man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 


| | | 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WaTER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources ProeramMs (Continued) 


Vote 45 (Continued) 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER 
RESOURCES—INLAND WATERS 


Travelling Expenses—Field Investigations........... (2) 12,700 32,000 
Freight, Express and Cartage........ccccesccccccoes (2) 3,300 8,000 
Rental of Hauipment eat fie tesserae (5) 49,000 110,000 
Materialsiand (Supplies... saree cts lee sis oem eterna (7) 89, 500 180,000 
Municipal or Public Utility Services................. (7) 
Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works and 
Terie rc hs oes Aes Tavs ae ears sha ie OE (8) 3,355, 500 2,837,900 
Acquisitionvor Haquipment.... .. sic. saree lei etoile (9) 2,060, 900 1,628, 100 


5,574,900 4,804,000 
Less—Estimated amount recoverable from provin- 
cial and outside agencies.............eseeeeeees (13) 47,000 170, 000 


5, 527,900 4,634,000 


Expenditure 
1965-66 cc Pager ete Sei tises dre chaisleeareigrewers $ 631,735 
1966-67 22 SNR aa: sitio oh eins aoe nee 1,074, 962 
1967-68: (estimated) ed.teaeie. tee eee 4,634, 000 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER 
RESOURCES—POLICY AND PLANNING 


Acquisition Of Fi quipment a. cemeiloeieilois ele eiele'ele a viele re (8) 3,000 11,000 


Total, V oes Wrcocctrsascarssertetre ca sce sielsisinis adsclemiouretee 11,202,000 14,525,000 


Expenditure 
1965-66; Sakata ee REC SIRE $ 4,128,312 
1966-672 2 SE RE IE St I RLU 8,146, 341 
1967-68 (estimated)..............000 cee eee 12,918,000 


Vote 50—Contributions to the Provinces towards the 
construction of dams and other works to assist 
in the conservation and control of water resources 
in accordance with agreements entered into be- 
tween Canada and the Provinces, Canada’s fees 
for membership in the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau and the International Geograph- 
ical Union, and grants and other contributions 
as detailed in the Estimates 


MARINE SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 
Membership, International Hydrographic Bureau... (10) 8,000 5,500 


Expenditure 
1965-685 diiecie;3) siete sie siete oft oe slate itis ole ntersteelats $ 
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ee 


Positions 
man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WATER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources ProGRAMs (Continued) 


Vote 60 (Continued) 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER 
RESOURCES—INLAND WATERS 


Grants in aid of Water Research................... (10) 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the International 
Executive Council, World Power Conference.. tr 


Membership: Fees.& ana: foisivaeeins oe acres (10 
Expenditure 

pete othe’, rghit hs teed itths Wes ISS TTS $ 617 

1966-67... 747 Bex. ws seem Satins. ftios oc etle 38, 587 


1967-68 (estimated) cnttros. dieestdieses see 2 250, 850 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS ON WATER 
RESOURCES—POLICY AND PLANNING 


Contribution to the Canadian Council of Resource 
Ministers in an amount equal to one third the aggre- 
o contribution of the Provinces but not exceeding 


Cee merce erases er eraser ereseseeeeeseseresesesese 


Grants in aid of Geographical Research................ 
Membership, International Geographical Union......... 
Grant to Canadian Association of Geographers......... 


(10) 

Expenditure 

1065-662. Wie Mele ches ccw ecco sislecescewan $ 78,919 
N9G6—67 otitis tert sisiele's ae mn nies ee nies « 26, 290 
1967-68. \(6stimated) anak. ses ni cissccescess 92,800 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROVINCES TOWARDS THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS AND OTHER WORKS TO 

ASSIST IN THE CONSERVATION AND CONTROL OF 

WATER RESOURCES IN ACCORDANCE WITH AGREE- 

MENTS ENTERED INTO BETWEEN CANADA AND 
THE PROVINCES 


Contribution to the Province of Ontario toward the 
cost of the Upper Thames River Conservation 
rAnithorityeprograwern exces sien'e eee errr lente 

Contribution to the Province of Ontario towards the 
cost of athe Ausable River Conservation Authority 


Amount 


1968-69 
$ 


250, 000 


500 
500 


251, 000 


378, 300 


PTORZTAM... ccc crcvccvcvvccescesesesseesseseersescssfessssseseseses 


Contributian to the Province of Ontario towards the 
cost of the Metropolitan Toronto Conservation 
AULhOrity, DIOSTAM lciccetaeriavenaetens + sysrsre sis ae pees 

Contribution to the Province of Ontario towards the 
cost of the Halton County Flood Control program 

Contribution to the Province of Manitoba towards the 
construction of the Red River (Greater Winnipeg) 
OOO WE Vientiane os 'ercrcisis siols cis ais'e viele sive steta (chalets aieiete 


1,463,000 
675, 000 


375, 000 


1967-68 
$ 


250, 850 


500, 000 
200, 000 


2,000, 000 


6, 700, 000 
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Positions 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


a es | | 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


WaTER AND COORDINATION OF RENEWABLE 
Resources Programs (Continued) 


Vote 50 (Continued) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROVINCES (Continued) 


Contribution to the Province of Manitoba towards the 
cost of the Red River Valley Community Dyking 


PLORTAM ae ese Ae 


Contribution to the Province of British Columbia to- 
wards the construction of the North and West Van- 


couver flood control program........ 


Contribution to the Province of British Columbia to- 
wards the construction of flood control works in 


Alberni, B.C 


Contribution to the Province of British Columbia to- 
wards the construction of flood control works on the 


SquamishtRiven: ss... ee casseseee ss 


Contribution to the Province of British Columbia to- 
wards the construction of tributary diversion works 
on Hastings Creek in North Vancouver............. 


Miscellaneous other projects............ 


1966=67. eee GER ten seclediss sass cnc 


40 


(10) 


Expenditure 
$ 9,358,659 
9,220, 926 


10, 937, 000 


Expenditure 
$ 9,437,600 
9, 290, 743 


11, 286, 150 


5,889,300 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
610, 000 
75,000 202,000 
187, 000 75, 000 
488, 000 270,000 
112,000 225,000 
780,600 
5,252,000 10,172,000 


10,521,150 
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Positions 


A t 
(man-years) Details of Services at 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
B—ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL BOARD 
Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 
Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 
Works) ieee... F134 POON os alsin ania gals (ens cb 43,000 36, 400 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 
the Trensary) ha Bitn teh. . vaccine tbids bee cainedide 20,300 3,600 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
Board eee essere eres OR RLS wba cars Fabiasn ow 21,500 14,700 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 2,000 1,500 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
ury Board) eee ois co9 oR Oe a ae atlesbind 600 1,200 


87,400 57,400 


Vote 55—Administration Expenses of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board 


1 1 |President ($24,250) 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
2 ($18, 000-$21 , 000) 
12 8 ($12, 000-$14, 000) 
J ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 


1 1 ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
a: i ($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
1 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
Administrative Support: 
6 5 ($6 , 000-$8 , 000) 
7 4 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
2 (Under $%, 000) 
31 25 
(31) (25) sl Salaries And Wagese res ecto stetorelersra reales oil elalere ete Sie eters (1) 318,400 254, 200 
———_|———__| Travelling Expenses............ ccc cece cece cece eeees (2) 40, 000 30, 000 
IPGOStR ere ree ante ita Notes exe's saiatare'a wYaharexpralavatateree (2) 700 500 
Telephones and Telegrams.............cccecceeeeess (2) 6, 500 5,000 
Publication of Annual Report.........ccceccscccecees (3) 1,500 2,000 
Professional and Special Services.............0..000: (4) 2,200 3, 500 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........ (7) 7,500 7,500 
Expenses of Board Member®s.............0e0eeeeeeee (12) Pe NAO Re os 1, 200 
Stunidriessyteeey cr cctotete terciniet cio Sievers oi ctoteietar eG oiacotatatelare «Ore (12) 15, 200 3,500 
392, 000 307, 400 
Expenditure 
A 9GD—OG ssee ee a raiers cronitaice a caineteis disease $ 184,132 
LOGG—G7- Notte tae rte betes icine cdihaidersieat 244,736 
196 7—68: (OSE LEG) eink cer ato joreicinlescvetare sions ate 307,000 
Vote 60—Grants for researches and investiga- 
tions with respect to atomic emergy.......... (10) 3,920,000 2,500,000 
Expenditure 
1965-GO! Aa sacisu chrome ec sunasoesios Ses cleiaters $ 1,600,000 
MOCO =v eres oe orice mie scalars reine Cie eile sis etsis <1 2,000, 000 
1OGT—GB (Estimated )ojcceccwc ccleisieiacis sie octe ole 2,500, 000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Details of Services 


—— ee ee ee ed 


C—ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
(RESEARCH PROGRAM) 


Vote 65—Current Operation and Maintenance 
including expendable research equipment... (12) 


Expenditure Revenue 


1965-06 eetereatevelnreleravore [otereterets ste starate $ 45,577,895 $5,888,352 
UQGG—6 ferettarsrstecete crsietetorcierrarsre eleleisrs 55,494,958 7,803,812 
1967-68 (estimated)............ 67,844,000 10,961,000 


Vote 70—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment 


Construction of Buildings and Works................ ( 
Acquisitionol Equipment suctcresiereiereroe0ie1sierere siorwretsteree (9) 
Less: Retained Marnings.. .csisciids oes sees eee erie nis (13) 
Expenditure 
1965-66 sects, cohectee as eis oie ain 0 rere ereveroinietene $ 14, 253,757 
DQO6—6 Fos Soe oe eicke ove Cisse are. era oie areisre a aareleveveleteene 13,904, 700 


1067-68 (estimated) oe... j.ecr ce sinelersieitars 12, 623, 000 


D—DOMINION COAL BOARD 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by Department of Public 
WOPKS) ay cee eae cass Sassou inact eae ee eae 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of the 
My ialy eos pe ec SE ee oe eas 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
Board) eects Sa Nie ctissys inet SNR he Ae ere eee 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Trea- 
SUPY BORIC) ee Mee ioc Sa eee on ea ee 
Carrying of franked mail (Post Office Department).... 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
58,919, 000 56, 883, 000 
5,015,000 6,718,000 
6,166,000 5,905,000 
11, 181,000 12, 623,000 
, 500, 3,006, 000 
9, 681, 000 9,617, 000 
18,300 15, 800 
9,800 21,500 
10,800 10,100 
1,300 1,100 
300 900 
1,100 900 
41,600 50,800 
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Positions Araieet 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
D—DOMINION COAL BOARD (Continued) 
Vote 75—Administration and Investigations of the 
Dominion Coal Board 
1 1 |Chairman ($22,000) 
Salaried Positions: 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($18 ,000-$21,000) 
1 ($16,000-$18,000) 
1 2 ($10,000-$12,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 1 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
7 9 ($4,000-$6,000) 
4 2 (Under $4,000) 
16 17 y 
(16) (17)-|Salarien:: Meet eae e188 0e 8's CITTTTTT A TS We ASTI (1) 100,000 126, 739 
a ravellingetixparnesser ance cmccscaicce sos duiactiasiosertts (2) 7,000 6,000 
Expenses of Board Members...............sccceeeces (2) | atencsmemee te 8,000 
Postage: c.nc.c:c tee. ti. AEA ee las ee ottns Be aE (2) 100 100 
Telephones and Telegrams...................eee0e0e (2) 3,800 3,800 
Publicationiof WROportscees. tees tie. cee ole late. AOE ae (3) 4,000 4,000 
Professional and Special Services...............2005- (4) 30,000 75, 000 
Members Per Diem allowances...............s000005 CALC ee aa 8,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 3,600 3, 200 
Sundries bier. PRI SA OAL OSs BERETS (12) 1,500 1,500 
150,000 236,339 
Expenditure 
1965-66555. Ps OSE SIE OS $ 180,965 
1966-67225. SOR ara toe te Sale Ce eE Ten 194,713 
1967-68) (estimated) Fhe AMP Reee. SFA 226, 400 
Statutory—Payments in connection with the move- 
ments of coal under conditions prescribed by 
the Governor in Council 
PAYMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE MOVEMENTS OF 
COAL UNDER CONDITIONS PRESCRIBED BY THE 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL (MINES AND TECHNICAL 
SURVEYS VOTE 75B, APPROPRIATION ACT NO. 10, 
1964, AND MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS VOTE 
75D, 1965-66 ESTIMATES).....ccceccccccccccccsces (10) 4,672, 686 30, 265, 661 
Expenditure 
1965-66. 05 sia:: PT. BIS RM. PERS. om 8 $ 22,363,631 
1966-67: 25... tlee Rie. ome cee, Mee eee es 37,698,975 
1967-68 (estimated) iii... cee cece cee 36, 878, 000 
43 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


D—DOMINION COAL BOARD (Continued) 
Statutory (Continued) 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS MADE UNDER AN ACT TO PLACE 
CANADIAN COAL, USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
IRON AND STEEL, ON A BASIS OF EQUALITY WITH 


IMPORTED COAL is: 3). state eee oe ee ee (10) 
Expenditure 

Ie Lin Be Se Occ On co eee $ 134, 611 
Ei ey Mee RRMA ONER RS cca acchcn coe 82,259 
1967—68: (CStIMATEG) eet eecieiete etree 30, 000 
Total, Statutory Item..................... 0.00 ee eee 
Expenditure 

DOC 5=C6 eae ee sore csreiecais PAs oeiers sovors eye one oy, jei eerste $ 23,062, 762 
NGGG-O Lc. saccrrc cra eaciooe a Sees ehirs 22,498, 242 
1967=68)(estimated))nesn-c- satern csi sa eee eres 33, 261, 225 


Vote 80—Payment to New Brunswick in the 
fiscal year 1968-69 of $2,800,000 and annual 
payments in each of the four fiscal years 
commencing on the first day of April, 1969 
and ending on the 31st day of March, 1973 of 
$4,050,000 to assist the Province in its program 
of rationalization of the Minto coal fields, in 
accordance with terms and conditions set 
out in an agreement entered into between 
New Brunswick and Canada with the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council, and to 
authorize in accordance with the agreement 
the transfer to New Brunswick of the rights, 
benefits and obligations existing and out- 
standing under all loan agreements entered 
into pursuant to the Coal Production As- 
sistance Act with coal producers in New 
Brunswick, the principal sum of which, 
carried as an asset of Canada, amounted to 
$597,314 as of March 31, 1968; amount required 
for: 1968-692... Meese neetien. obese a eck (10) 


Appropriation not required for 1968-69 


Acquisition of equipment for installation in the Prin- 
cess colliery of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company Limited and the collieries of the 
Dominion Coal Company Limited in accordance 
with agreements to be entered into with the 
approval of the Governor in Council by the 
Dominion Coal Board and the said Companies. (9) 


44 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
SOE ete Bae 125,000 
4,672,686 30,390,661 
3,397,314 
SBA ORE sc 2,000,000 
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Positions in t 
¥ moun 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 


$ $ 
E—NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 
Wore s cae 2 ttt Reda Drove A 5 2 159 LO 83,400 73,500 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 
ther Breasury ic aie chores antes ee ee 6,900 7,300 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
Board) See eet ree ae toe en Ee oes 109, 900 78,000 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 10, 900 68, 000 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
ULV. BORLA MIS MRA 2 Are A 2 0 nen oan vs wT 2,700 5,100 
Employee compensation payments (Department of 
a boul) ae eee cs ee See Some ee eee 100 100 
Carrying of franked mail (Post Office Department).... 10,000 3,600 


223,900 235, 600 


ey 


Vote 85—Administration 


Chairman ($27,000) 

Vice-Chairman ($24, 250) 

Member ($23,000) 

Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 

1 Chief Engineer, National Energy Board 

($21, 840-$22, 880) 

($18 , O00-$21, 000) 

3 Senior Officer 1 ($16, 500-$21, 250) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 

Z ($18 , 000-$21, 000) 

13 4 ($16, 000-$18 , 000) 

14 12 ($14, 000-$16, 000) 

10 12 ($12, 000-$14, 000) 

15 

8 

4 


Ome 
Orere 


oy, 
> 


14 ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
13 ($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
3 ($6, 000-$8, 000) 
3 ($4, 000-86, 000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 1 ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
3 1 ($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
3 9 ($6, 000-$8, 000) 
1 2 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
2 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
7 5 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
7 33 ($4, 000-$6 , 000) 
3 7 (Under $4,000) 


146 132 
(146) (13290) Continuing eEstablishmenttsccercieicias stein ieisicieisieelele 2 eins = 1,329,000 1,252, 500 
(3) (3) an Casualsvandu@thorssess oes vc hoes ene eines lr rele tieiele’ 1s ece 10,000 15,000 


(149) (155) 2 |Salaries:and! Wace: ccaeeccisis sae nie sstara sissies sie sx o.0)ayo 016 (1) 1,339,000 1, 267, 500 
——_|__——__Travelling and Removal Expenses..............0.005 (2) 68, 000 82,000 
POSER SC ar runes epee tle ocala etsrenNere fetal euerero aliens (2 300 200 

Freight, Express and Cartage...........sessseceeees (2) 2,000 1,600 

Telephones and Telegrams (2) 24,000 27,000 

A NOTUISIDG iePyercistcniainn citer er ores oie erei(are: stamexe rwys oie wens ole 500 1,000 

PUbMCATIONS Shee oc eie oes reise ete are scoters tore ele ars ) 7,000 3,500 

Professional and Special Services..............++-00+ (4) 121,500 74,000 

Rentaliot Ofiice Mquipmienttescccirssielcis'c lve ease eiclele.-s (5) 2,000 4,800 
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Positions 
man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Details of Services 


Amount 


1968-69 


Sy Ss 


E—NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD (Continued) 
Vote 85 (Continued) 


Repair and Upkeep of Office Equipment............. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Murniturejand; Hixturesssast.aapi idee aceaes ade te as (9) 
Sundries; ais. saileadacat 2b nomakeate eee eee (12) 

Expenditure 
N9C5—66 5 sisleis:0:0,5 de ttotetel. Stason eRleleo cloteiumiele ais $ 944, 963 
1966-87 sx. Soir dele ciate s OLS atlases tae ee icletaye 1,128,350 
1967-68: (estimated))io.c% <i.<0 0< eaaasee weer 1,575,000 


46 


1967-68 


500 
25,700 
10,000 

2,200 


1, 500, 000 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


No. Change 
of Service 1968-69 1967-68 
Vote ee 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
SUMMARY 
MRO: Be VOLEGs wee netsh ote erste cars cee eee bares 84,954,150 | 81,782,700 | 3,171,450 
Authorized by Statute POND PRO See CURE eee 87,000 LSS * O00 REE. oss. 71,000 
85,041,150 | 81,940,700 | 3,100,450 
B—EXTERNAL AID OFFICE 


30 |Salaries and Expenses (Details, page 132)...... 4,003,000 | 2,948,700 | 1,054,300 
35 |jEconomic, technical, educational and other 
assistance as detailed in the Estimates (De- 
tails, page 133). Meters coe eee eee 138, 500,000 |130,239,000 | 8, 261,000 


142,503,000 |133,187,700 | 9,315,300 


C—INTERNATIONAL JOINT 
COMMISSION 


40 |Salaries and Expenses of the Commission and 
Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, 
surveys and investigations of the Commission 
(Details; page 130) essence saree reeeieeroraince 484,100 ASS 200 Ns acs cate ots so 5,100 


47 
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135 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


Amount 


1968-69 


1967-68 


ee a EE ee 


C—INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included in 
these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 
WORKS). ea, Hata nO SIE ORTON ste fons he eee 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 
Ghevlreasury,) teacaeewrt icine ooeirckse eo ae ae 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
Board) 28. feha es 06 AE Deen Ree er a 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
ury Board) 2o9s.. Shkis. le nae a eee 
Employee compensation payments (Department of 
Lid DOUN) cx aisss os PASS oO ee ra os Mee Oe: 


18,800 
2,800 
13, 200 
900 


nore 


Spon Be eee 


12 


(12) 


noe 


hm bo bo = bo _ 


12 
(12) 


Vote 46¢—Salaries and Expenses of the Commission 
and Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, 
surveys and investigations of the Commission 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Chairman, Canadian Section ($23,000) 
Commissioner, Canadian Section ($12,960) 
Salaried Positions: 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
($14 ,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative Support: 
($6 ,0C0-$8 ,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 


Salaries wees eer ec ann eet rereree che eee eee (1) 
Lravellingebxpensesy. soins erecta omc ee (2) 
ELON ENC = AES G orcas ae cI Oe PIO OES He ROO LOR En RC (2) 
melephonessands helogramssemeennecieleme lee areteree (2) 
ACvervigin gon buble rlearnagec ns aan c (3) 
Reporters’ and Professional Fees..................0.- (4) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Acquisition of Furniture and Furnishings............. (9) 
SUNG CS ete eerste ee ed ek tar eve aoe ere a penne ee (12) 

Expenditure 
WOGS OG salar torctorstovosnretuc tora stole corse alexe cromvere eros $ 126, 001 
alee fem cies CIES OOC CUAM OAD UO oe ortued GO6T 146,746 
I9G7—68) (Estimated! meee dase 150, 000 


15,000 
200 


162, 200 


136 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions 
Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
C—INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
(Continued) 
Vote 40 (Continued) 
CANADA’S SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF STUDIES, 
SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
Studies and surveys of the Mid-Western Watershed.....]...........-.- 2,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Champlain Water- 
Way? References s....cca6.5 oe SSR POT Peewee ae Bae sre newt brercicvs’ & 2,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the studies of Boundary 
Waters Pollution dcniss dsicconietna soe bios ecient 306,900 310,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Great Lakes Levels 
Reference and St. Lawrence Board of Control...... 5,000 10,000 
Canada’s share of the Air Pollution Reference ......... 5,000 10,000 
Américans WallsBReleren COs. tics ccecccccccccctesocvcecs 5,000 
(4) 321,900 334, 000 
Expenditure 
LOG5=O6 cee atecac xthsistevets olstevete, a o's S0'slo's Wierd. o'eis. $ 52,709 
1966-67. Fe eis ccloaatt-co sos nels aie% <leldioia cleverelerels 145, 430 
1967-68 (estimated)......... cece eee eeees 300,000 
Total, Vote 40...... SA ISICISC SAO OOO er fo AOS Corea 484,100 489,200 
Expenditure 
$ 178,710 
292,176 
450,000 
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TREASURY BOARD 545 
No. Change 
of Service 1968-69 1967-68 
Vote 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
B—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
15 |Administration, Operation and Maintenance 
(Details, page 551). Foc 045.0nce eee eee 45,033,000 | 40,463,500 | 4,569,500 
20 |Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment (Details, page 
BBQ) OB vicice es class eee Ne Ee Re Se 5,399,000 | . 9,300,000)|............ 3,901,000 
25 |Scholarships and Grants in aid of Research 
(Details? page 553) ee ese earscikcei teste 59,017,000 | 45,500,000 | 13,517,000 
30 |Assistance towards Research in Industry under 
terms and conditions approved by the Gover- 
nor in Council including authority, notwith- 
standing section 30 of the Financial Admin- 
istration Act, to make commitments for the 
current year not to exceed a total amount of 
$7,300,000 (Details, page 553)..............--- 6,100,000 | 5,700,000 400, 000 
115,549,000 |100,963,500 | 14,585,500 


TREASURY BOARD 551 


Positions 


i Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 


| | ef es 


B—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 

Works) cones steieis ave cis tio dicielescia 515515 6 ae Na SE EL 686,000 623,800 
Accommodation (in this Agency’s own buildings)...... 3,143,000 2,977,900 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 

thes Treasury) orc oscies 6 oe0is «Sie ad oo ose ee 258,800 239,300 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 

SORE) ee acusaca Pre miciasiev oils eieisin cee oe ee 2,619, 100 2,158, 700 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 

Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 317,400 242,900 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 

UES PO ONLA) PHA Ie Oe MOT SS ASS SEO 82,500 187,300 
Employee compensation payments (Department of 

Labour) legates BARRIOS, Pe hack SE 17,600 20,600 
Carrying of franked mail (Post Office Department).... 237, 500 161,700 


7,361,900 6,612, 200 


ee 


Vote 15—Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
President ($28,750) 
Vice-President (Administration) ($24, 500) 
Vice-President (Scientific) ($24, 500) 
Director ($24, 500) 
Director ($21, 250-$23, 500) 
Assistant Director ($18, 450-$21, 250) 
Principal Research Officer ($21,750) 
Principal Research Officer ($18, 450-$21, 250) 
Research Council Officer 6 ($18,450-$21, 250) 
($18, 000-$21 , 000) 
($16, 000-$18 , 000) 
($14, 000-$16, 000) 
($12, 000-$14, 000) 
($10, 000-$12, 000) 
($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
($4, 000-$6, 000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($16, 000-$18 , 000) 
($14, 000-$16, 000) 
($12, 000-$14, 000) 
($10, 000-$12, 000) 
($8 , 000-$10, 000) 
($6, 000-$8 , 000) : 
Technical Operational and Service: 
3 2 ($14, 000-$16, 000) 
16 14 ($12, 000—-$14, 000) 
130 ($10, 000-$12, 000) 
400 494 ($8, 000-$10 , 000) 
674 613 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
315 459 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
3 55 (Under $4,000) 
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§52 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 
Positions Amount 
vapete Asics Details of Services 
1988-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
B—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 
Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Administrative Support: 
7 7 ($8, 000-$10, 000) 
71 67 ($6, 000-$8 , 000) 
372 829 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
51 77 (Under $4, 000) 
3,137 3,053 
(3).187)7 (83053) a ContinuingsMstablishiment cess teretraieal. cterieicisie ietels 25,034, 100 24,190,800 
(678) (686) |Casuale‘and Others iacecacn.. acco. eiseiocislabre aise 4,601,000 4,511, 600 
(8,815) | (8,739) |Gross Salaries and WageS...........cccsceccosececses (1) 29,635,100 28,702,400 
———___————_|Less—Salaries of Plant Engineering Services and 
Mechanical Engineering (Experimental Shops) 
which are paid from charges made to Divisions 
fOT SOLVAICES TENGETEG +. cc yee eniicecos cies cies aie (13 500, 000 500, 000 
Net Salaries ecco saves 5 cieteaine vis eiereuue este tiaiorete etele sel eietere 29,135,100 28 , 202, 400 
ONGTLIMO Fe see oars cec oars Seo om lero roe levels oo niewsle eee (1) 110,000 70,000 
Allowances 6¢08.. Tsee. MRO < SET eee (1) 151, 600 320,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses............eee000: (2) 737 , 000 700, 900 
Travel—Non-Public'Servants......<.secs.cecccestss (2) 121,000 191, 500 
Hreight,vexpress, and Cartage. cs, ssecs ce ccces ates (2) 150,000 140,000 
Postage cds. ce. corns v« MAMIE ek A LI. Bale Orion @) 50,000 47,000 
Telephonesiand: Lelegrams... .2.2-. 5 eee eee 2) 321,000 261,700 
Publication of Scientific Journals and Other Material. (3) 1,135,000 914, 100 
Exhibits, Advertising, Films, Broadcasting and 
Displayanis i enelhs oll lence ote e eee Oe 130,000 125,000 
Professional and Special Services...............0000: (4) 5,774,400 4,286,000 
Rental of Land, Buildings and Works................ 5) 250, 000 , 000 
Rental of Office Equipment, Computers and Related 
Equipment2et .eeheh Sie Sera aa eRe 1,244,000 650, 000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works......... (6) 765,000 606, 000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment................-- (6) 375,000 312,000 
Repairs and Maintenance of Office Equipment and 
CWomputerssncchtecike cenieece eee a oe ae 6 150, 000 125, 000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 793,900 604, 300 
Library Books and Periodicals..................005 (7) 500, 000 420, 000 
Materials andeSuppliesssneaccsce asciee s oeteee een ee (7) 3,190,000 3,290, 000 
Municipal or Public Utility Services................. (7) 1,030,000 900, 000 
Expendable Research Equipment.................00: (9) 6,116,000 5,400, 000 
Sundries and Contingencies. ............2...s.s0ces (12) , 000 43,600 
; 52,281,000 47,809, 500 
Less—Estimated transfer from revenue ($5,283,000) 
and amount recoverable from U.S. Government 
(S17965;000)s cies ceca sans ow crete ses tet eee (13) 7,248, 000 7,346, 000 
45,033,000 40,463,500 
Expenditure Revenue 
1965-86 s.hianc ee aehe one $ 31,174,279 $4, 641, 847 
1 9G6=67 <a Agee cie) ste ia esate esl crerste 36,702,066 4,865,057 
1967-68 (estimated)........... 41,132,274 5,821,000 
Vote 20—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment 
Construction or Acquisition of Buildings and Works. 8 ) 5, 234, 000 8,893,500 
Acquisition of quipmentes-sseee eee eerie enee 9) 400,000 756, 500 
5,634, 000 9,650, 000 


TREASURY BOARD 553 


Positions 


ei Amount 
man-years) Details of Services . 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
B—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(Continued) 
Vote 20 (Continued) 
Less—Amount recoverable from U.S. Government. (13) 235,000 350, 000 
5,399,000 9,360,000 
Expenditure 
1960-66 reawes east ce sm cicie seis vies sean ae bel $ 6,094, 867 
1966-67 190). VID Bs os AUS SER IE lees ween e's 7,091, 785 
1967=68i.(estimated)).scsiecsisicice cle sce se ces 9,300, 000 


Science and Engineering................eceeeeeeeees an 59, 100, 000 45,583,000 


Grant to the Royal Sia ee of Canada.. . (10) 17,000 17,000 
59, 117, 000 45, 600, 000 
Less—Estimated transfer from Revenue............ (13) 100, 000 100,000 
59,017,000 45,500,000 
Expenditure 
1965-O6 saath c5c trabiers 00s 6-e/e sae vibe blenie 6 cae $ 21,450,000 
NOCG=67 .cewe cas nts chiles t.sietces Vine s eeinnet eieiere 34, 150,000 
1967-68 (estimated)...............000eee- 45,500,000 


Vote 30—Assistance towards Research in Industry 
under terms and conditions approved by the 
Governor in Council including authority not- 
withstanding section 30 of the Financial Admin- 
istration Act, to make commitments for the cur- 
rent year not "to exceed a total amount of $7,300,000 


Assistance towards research in industry............. (10) 6,160,000 8,700,000 
Expenditure 

1965—66 or6 Heise cb slo debe dein dese cictwcessee $ 3,306, 262 

LOGG—Ob cern each Sok cian teciisinnreissuslteais eo 4,198,994 

1967-68 (estimated).............eeeeeeeee , 200, 000 
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576 


REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


i i ee 


Ll 


L5 


L10 


L15 


120 


Service 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation* 


Loans to the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation in accordance with 
Section 14 of the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation Act for additions 
and betterments to facilities................. 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Loans in the current and subsequent fiscal years 
to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
in such amounts and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor in Council may ap 
prove, to finance the construction of the 
Candu-BLW 250 nuclear power station in 
Quebec; to share in the construction of 
the Pickering Generating Station under 
agreement between the Federal Government, 
the Province cf Ontario and the Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario; to finance 
the construction of manufacturing facilities 
and a laboratory for the Commercial Prod- 
ucts Division at South March; to finance 
the construction of housing and other works 
near the Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Hstablishment ee cho octet er ere 

Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
in the current and subsequent fiscal years, 
in such amounts and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor in Council may ap- 
prove, to finance the purchase of Canadian- 
produced Heavy Water for resale to Canadian 
and foreigniusers ate here ec eee 

Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
in the current and subsequent fiscal years, 
in such amounts and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor in Council may ap- 
prove, to finance the construction of trans- 
mission facilities in connection with the 
Nelson River Power Project, in accordance 
with an agreement between Canada and 
Manitoba; to authorize Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited to construct, control, 
lease and dispose of the said transmission 
fAeiUIbies Ae Fe OE ae See 

Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Governor in Council may approve, to make 
an advance payment to Deuterium of Canada 
Limited based on the value of one year’s 
production by that Corporation of heavy 
WALED 52.0 '0s: d visio s «als bre Wierselom opie mip aleieistelsiesiei< erens 


10,500,000 | 6,600,000 | 3,900,000 


Change 
1968-69 1967-68 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ $ $ 


51,000,000 | 32,000,000 | 19,000,000 


4,600,000 | 10,500,000 |............ 5,900, 000 


40,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 25,000,000 


16,400,000 | 16,400, 000 


112,000,000 | 73,900,000 | 38,100,000 


*Formerly reporting through the Minister of Transport. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF MINUTES 
OF 
PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


This edition contains the English deliberations 
and/or a translation into English of the French. 


Copies and complete sets are available to the 
public by subscription to the Queen’s Printer. 
Cost varies according to Committees. 


Translations under the direction of the Bureau 
for Translations, Secretary of State. 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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Publications 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


First Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 


1968 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


NATIONAL RESOURCES 
AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. LEONARD HOPKINS 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
NGs.2 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1968 


Revised Main Estimates (1968-1969) of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources 


APPEARING: 


Mr. R. J. Orange, Parliamentary Secretary to the be of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. a 


Pes 


WITNESSESs. DEC 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Revices: Dr. C. M. Isbister, f 
Deputy Minister; and Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior™ Financial Adviser. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1968 


29057—1 


Aiken, 
Beaudoin, 
Chappell, 
Comeau, 
Danson, 
Deakon, 
Gilbert, 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 


and Messrs. 


Grills, Orange, 
Harding, Ricard, 
Langlois, * Ritchie, 
* Marchand ?Roy (Timmins), 
(Kamloops-Cariboo),  Serré, 
Moores (Bonavista- Sulatycky— (20) 


Trinity-Conception) , 


(Quorum 11) 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


* Replaced Mr. Smerchanski on October 17, 1968. 
* Replaced Mr. Code on October 28, 1968. 
“Replaced Mr. Harries on October 28,1968. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, October 17, 1968. 


Ordered,—That-the name of Mr. Roy (Timmins), be substituted for that 
of Mr. Smerchanski on the Standing Committee on National Resources and 
Public Works. 


Monpay, October 28, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Ritchie and Marchand (Kamloops- 
Cariboo) be substituted for those of Messrs. Code and Harries on the Standing 
Committee on National Resources and Public Works. 


ATTEST: 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, October 29, 1968. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 9:40 am. The Chairman, Mr. Leonard Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Beaudoin, Chappell, Danson, Deakon, 
Gilbert, Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), 
Orange, Ricard, Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Serré and Sulatycky—(17). 


In attendance: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 
Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister; Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J.-P. Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Min- 
eral Development); Dr. A. T. Prince, Acting Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Water); Mr. G. M. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy Develop- 
ment); Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior Financial Adviser; and Mr. R. B. Code, Senior 
Personnel Adviser. 


The Chairman announced the composition of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure as follows: Messrs. Hopkins, Hymmen, Orange, Aiken, Gilbert 
and Beaudoin. 


The Chairman read the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure. (See Evidence) 


Mr. Chappell, moved, seconded by Mr. Deakon, that the Report be 
amended by referring back to the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 
the matter of the visit to Burlington, Ontario. The amendment was carried. 


On motion of Mr. Deakon, seconded by Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cari- 
boo), the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, as 
amended, was concurred in. 


The Chairman called Dr. Isbister who introduced his officials and outlined 
their respective functions. 


The Chairman advised that the Hon. Mr. Greene was out of the country 
and therefore Items 1 and 5 of his Estimates would not be carried until his 
return. 


The Chairman called Item 1, Departmental Administration of the Revised 
Estimates (1968-69) of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, and 
Mr. Orange, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister, made an opening state- 
ment dealing with the responsibilities of the various branches of the depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Isbister reviewed a document dealing with the Estimates of his de- 
partment expanding on the information supplied in the Estimates and was 
examined thereon, assisted by Mr. Allen. Copies of the document were dis- 
tributed to members of the Committee. 


The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 11:00 a.m., the Com- 
mittee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, October 31. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: The first item on the agen- 
da is the report of the Steering Committee. 
Your Steering Committee met on Friday 
morning. Members were the Chairman, Mr. 
Hymmen, Mr. Orange, Mr. Aiken, Mr. Gil- 
bert, and Mr. Beaudoin. Your Subcommittee 
on Agenda and Procedure met and discussed 
matters relating to procedure in this Commit- 
tee. It was the feeling of your Steering Com- 
mittee that in the examination of witnesses, 
no supplementary questions should be 
allowed on the first round and that the Chair- 


‘man should use his discretion in alloting time 


to each member. It was thought by some that 
when one or two people get on a long trend 
of questioning, it takes up the time of some of 
the other members on the Committee. So we 
felt that approximately 10 minutes would be 
suitable to allow a person a line of question- 
ing. When you are nearing the 10-minute 
mark, I will tell you that your time is just 
about up and then if you will round out your 
questioning with one additional question, you 
can be placed on the second round. 

Sometimes supplementary questions can 
extend a questioning period, and sometimes 
ruin someone else’s line of questioning. So on 
the first round we recommended that there be 
no supplementary questions, but we could 
allow some of these on the second round. 

We will have a discussion on Item No. 2 
before going on to the remainder of the 
report. Your Subcommittee discussed the pos- 
sibility of visiting the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters at Burlington, Ontario, and the 
Fuels Research Centre on the Corkstown 
Road in the Ottawa area, and recommends that 
the main committee visit these two federal 
projects in November. The two suggested 
dates are November 7 and November 14. I 
will open the meeting for comment on these 
two visits. 


Mr. Aiken: I think probably the visit to 
the Corkstown Road could be done in an 


informal way. I understand just from what 
you have said now and what you said previ- 
ously that there may be some difficulties in 
organizing an official visit of the Committee. 
We are not going to take evidence, so I would 
suggest that we do make that visit. It is close 
by. We can do it in our own vehicles on an 
unofficial basis. 

I would like to see us make the Burlington 
trip before too long because I think it is 
something that we ought to inform ourselves 
about. 


The Chairman: Are there any more com- 
ments on the Burlington trip? 


Mr. Chappell: I, personally, would rather 
have it stand off for a little while until I know 
where I am going and have done a little 
study and a little research, so I will appreci- 
ate what I should look for and what I expect 
to see when I do get to Burlington. Right now 
I am not ready for it. I do not think I would 
get the best out of it. 
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Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, because of 
the weather at this time of year, the Burling- 
ton trip may be more suitable at a later date. 


The Chairman: In view of this discussion, 
would someone like to move an amendment 
to the second section of our report, to the 
effect that the visit to Burlington be post- 
poned to a later date? Would that be satisfac- 
tory to you, Mr. Aiken, on your suggestion? 


Mr. Aiken: It does not really matter, but I 
understood that after we get into a certain 
period of the year—and perhaps some of the 
people more closely involved will know better 
about it—and we get on into December, Janu- 
ary and February, the visit there will not be 
of much benefit to us, or not as much as if we 
could go when the water was open and there 
would be some advantage. 


Now, I do not know, I have not been there; 
that is why I am anxious to make the trip. If 
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we can visit there just as well later in the 
year, then certainly it could be put off until 
later. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we could ask Mr. 
Orange for a statement on this because I 
believe he had some suggestions to make 
about the weather aspects of this trip during 
the steering committee proceedings. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, it was my 
understanding, as Mr. Aiken said, that after a 
certain period it becomes a bit cold, particu- 
larly if the members of the Committee want 
to see any activities outside of the centre 
itself and possibly even go aboard some of 
the ships. However, I think perhaps Dr. 
Isbister, has not been introduced yet but who 
is sitting on your right, might just have some 
ideas about this in terms of timing. I think 
we want to get the most advantage out of 
whatever we do. 


The Chairman: Mr. Isbister? 


Dr. C. M. Isbister (Deputy Minister, 
Depariment of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With all respect to 
the comments that have been made, our 
advice really is the sooner the better with the 
autumn season advancing. From the point of 
view of the trip itself, it is far more practica- 
dle, not to say pleasant, to be able to see the 
ships, the waterfront, the environment within 
which the new Canada centre of inland 
waters is placed on a relatively pleasant day 
and the autumn season is advancing very 
quickly now. 


The Chairman: Would it be too late to do 
this when the lakes are free of ice in the 
spring? Obviously from the discussion we are 
talking either about the present or next 
spring, because it is quite obvious that any 
time during the winter is not the time to visit 
this centre. Mr. Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: I just want to ask one ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I presume 
this trip to Burlington would entail just one 
day. Why not refer it back to the steering 
committee for consideration? 


The Chairman: Is that agreed? We will go 
on to section 3, then, of the report. 

Your subcommittee recommends that 

item 1 of the estimates of the Department 


of Energy, Mines and Resources be 
allowed to stand until the Minister 
returns. 
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I should explain here that the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources is at present 
travelling with the Cabinet Committee in 
South America and will be back some time 
around the middle of November. Your steer- 
ing committee suggested that we leave item 1 
open so that we can have a report from him 
and have him before the Committee as soon 
as possible after his return. 
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Mr. Danson: A suggestion on that to expe- 
dite things is that we could go down and visit 
him. The winter season is probably quite 
suitable. 


The Chairman: Mr. Danson is always very 
original in his suggestions. 

In the absence of the Minister we have 
with us today the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister, Mr. Bud Orange, and the Depu- 
ty Minister, Dr. C. M. Isbister and his offi- 
cials. I will introduce them after, but first of 
all I would like to have a motion to adopt the | 
steering committee’s report. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, will we have 
a copy of the report before us? 


The Chairman: It 
practice. 


is not the general 
Mr. Chappell: How do we know what is in 
it? Do you read it? 


The Chairman: I read it out just as I did 
this morning. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, it might 
save some time if we did have the report 
before we got here. 


The Chairman: We will look into that, Mr. 
Roy. It is the usual practice that the steering | 
committee report is never given prior to the. 
opening of the Committee meeting, but we 
will look into it. 

I now call Item 1 of the Revised Estimates 
of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Departmental Administration, and 
ask Mr. Orange to make an _ opening’ 
statement. 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, I did 
not know you were going to proceed. I only 
want to hold up for a minute to point out to 
the Committee that as I mentioned to you) 
privately we are having some difficulty in 
connection with times of meetings. 
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_ Three of our members have been caught in 
other committees which are meeting at exact- 


ly the same time; two in Fisheries, which is 


meeting from 9.30 a.m. to 11.00 a.m. on Tues- 
days and Thursdays the same as this and, as 
they happen to be Maritime members, they 


consider Fisheries a priority. 


We are going to try to see what can be 
done about this because it is a most difficult 


matter for us. I merely raise it to point out 
that this is a situation we are going to have to 


try to resolve, probably with other commit- 


tees as well. 


The Chairman: Mr. Aiken, did you ascer- 
tain whether there was a conflict with these 
same members on Thursday as well as on 
Tuesday? 


Mr. Aiken; Exactly the same hours at 9.30 
a.m. to 11.00 a.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
both committees are sitting. We will try to 
work it out. I raise it now merely to explain. 
We have to do something in the future about 
making an effort to get these particular 
members on, because they are on the stand- 
ing committees. 


Mr. Deakon: May I suggest that Mr. Aiken 
determine with his colleagues what dates are 
agreeable to them and discuss it with you and 
we can decide at a future meeting. 


Mr. Aiken: We are pretty well locked in, I 
am afraid. I do not know how we are going to 
meet it. 


The Chairman: I would be glad to meet 
with Mr. Aiken and Mr. Deachman to see 
what we can arrange in that regard. Thanks, 
Mr. Aiken. 

Before calling on Mr. Orange I might also 
say that after discussion of the estimates for 
Energy, Mines and Resources, it is expected 
that we will go on to the Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited and thereafter to Atomic 
Energy Control Board at which time it is 
planned to have officials from those two 
bodies before us. 
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Possibly before Mr. Orange starts his 
Opening statement I should introduce the 
Officials who are with us today. To my 
immediate right is the Deputy Minister of 
the Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources, Dr. C. M. Isbister, and rather than 
my introducing the rest of these people as 
individuals, I am going to call on Dr, Isbister 
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to introduce them himself and possibly he can 
give you a little description of the line of 
work in which each is involved. Dr. Isbister? 


Dr. Isbister: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. In doing that it might be conven- 
ient if the members were to open this piece 
that has been distributed called Revised Esti- 
mates for the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources and turn to page four which 
shows the Organizational Chart of the De- 
partment. We shall return to this later but, in 
the meantime, this page gives in short terms 
the general structure of this new government 
department. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Dr. Isbister. 
Before you get started I would like to say 
that these were just brought in this morning. 
The officials apologize, and I apologize, 
because these have not been as yet printed in 
French. However, we will have French copies 
of this document for you on Thursday morn- 
ing. I am sorry; go ahead, Doctor. 


Dr. Isbister: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If 
you would look across the top of the four 
columns you will see that the Department is 
divided into four sectors—Mines and Geo- 
sciences, Mineral Development, Water and 
Renewable Resources, and Energy Develop- 
ment, for purposes of departmental opera- 
tions. Each of these sectors is headed by an 
Assistant Deputy Minister. Three of the depu- 
ty ministers are present this morning; one is 
absent and represented by the Acting Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister. 

Mines and Geosciences is headed by Dr. 
Harrison, who is on my right. I do not think 
it is necessary to say to any group in Ottawa 
that Dr. Harrison is an eminent scientist in 
his own right and recognized as such in the 
government, outside the government service 
and outside Canada. 

Proceeding on, Mr. J. P. Drolet is the Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister, Mineral Development 
sector of the Department. Mr. Drolet similarly 
brings a broad experience and confidence to 
his sector of the Department’s work as a sen- 
ior adviser. Mr. Drolet is a former teacher, a 
former civil servant of the Province of Que- 
bec, a former senior officer of one of the large 
private mining companies in Canada and 
himself trained as a mining engineer. 

The next sector, Water and Renewable 
Resources, is represented this morning by the 
Acting Assistant Deputy Minister, Dr. Prince, 
whose usual job is Director of Inland Waters. . 
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Dr. Prince has a formidable array of talents 
to bring to bear on the inland waters field 
which include pollution and the problems 
connected therewith, as well as water man- 
agement. Quite often people in the Depart- 
ment say within my hearing that the success 
of the programs that we are developing as 
quickly as possible in the field of pollution 
depend more than anything else on the talents 
and experience that Dr. Prince brings to 
bear on these. 
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The fourth assistant deputy minister is Mr. 
G. M. MacNabb, who heads up the Energy 
Development sector. Mr. MacNabb is the 
newest assistant deputy minister in the 
Department and although he is in charge of 
the newest field in the Department it is one of 
the most important. He is trained as an engi- 
neer. He is in fact as young as he looks, but 
he has already during his career in the gov- 
ernment assembled an impressive record of 
service with distinction in successive jobs. 

Mr. J. C. Allen is the Senior Financial 
Adviser to the Department, to the Minister 
and to me. Mr. Allen had years of experience 
in the Treasury Board in various phases of 
governmental financial management, follow- 
ing that a tour of duty in the National 
Research Council, after which we were able 
to attract him into the top financial slot in our 
Department. 

Next is Mr. R. B. Code who is the top 
Personnel Adviser in the Department. Mr. 
Code similarly is a veteran of many years of 
experience in his field and one of the main 
people on whom the Department relies for 
sound continuing administration and advice 
with respect to the important field of 
personnel. 

These are all the Departmental officers 
present this morning, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Isbister. I will now call on Mr. Orange to 
deliver the opening statement on behalf of 
the Minister. 


Mr. Orange (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. As you 
know, Mr. Greene is in South America on a 
ministerial tour. He will be back mid-Novem- 
ber at which time he will come before the 
Committee to make a statement to you with 
regard to the role and activities of the 
Department. 
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You have met the senior officers of the 


Department—Dr. Isbister, the assistant deputy | 
ministers and senior financial and personnel 


advisers. 
In preparation for this meeting the Depart- 


ment has put together the brown envelopes | 


which you have 
envelopes contain public information material 


in front of you. These | 


and samples of the end products of the | 


Department’s endeavours. 


I would like to refer you in particular to | 


the set of papers entitled ‘Revised Esti- 
mates”, to which Dr. 
referred. These estimates were especially pre- 
pared for the Committee because the Depart- 


ment has attempted to do two things to assist 


Isbister has already | 


us in dealing with our program plans and | 
budgets. By taking the Blue Book details in | 


summary form, it is the hope to provide 


members of the Committee with a bird’s-eye | 


view of the Department and its various 


elements by providing a description of the | 


organization and purposes of the Department, 
its sectors and its branches. It is the hope 
that this will facilitate the Committee’s 
understanding of the aims and objectives of 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 

If you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 


Committee agree, you may wish to employ | 
these papers as a working agenda for our | 


deliberations in the Committee. 
The Chairman: Is it agreed that we do this? 
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Mr. Aiken: I have not had a chance to 
check these. Are they a summary of the Blue 
Book estimates? 


Mr. Orange; Yes. 


Mr. Aiken: But they are re-arranged in 
some detail? 


Mr. Orange: They are a summary of the 
Blue Book estimates and are set out in such a 


way that we feel will be helpful to the Com- | 
mittee in understanding what the Department 


is doing. 


The Chairman: Mr. Aiken, I might say that — 


I have as the next item on my agenda a 


request for Dr. Isbister to equate this docu- | 


ment with the Blue Book immediately follow- 
ing Mr. Orange’s statement and perhaps at 
that time we will ask for agreement. 
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Mr. Orange: In the major re-organization of 
the federal government responsibilities 
announced in 1965, the new Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources was assigned 
responsibility for developing several functions 
which had not previously existed anywhere. 
These included co-ordination of policy advice 
and programs pertaining to water, water pol- 
lution, energy and its sources, and resources 
generally. Following the 1965 announcement, 
general organization structures for the 
Department were assigned and given approv- 
al. Assistant Deputy Ministers and other key 
staff were appointed; they in turn became 
actively engaged in the planning of programs. 
All this took considerable time. 

The Department’s Water Sector plans an 
effective professional research competence in 
Scientific engineering and _ socio-economic 
fields in key respects of Canadian water. 
Through its Policy and Planning Branch the 
Sector will establish a comprehensive legisla- 
tive framework for necessary federal-provin- 
cial action; and effective co-ordination of fed- 
eral water programs and the development of 
suitable organization and institutional 
arrangements. 


Water demand inventories must be started 
and staff recruited to co-ordinate and assess 
water policy programs and projects carried 
out by various government agencies. The 
Inland Waters Branch, through the programs 
of its several divisions, provides basic infor- 
mation and data on stream flow, water levels, 


hydrology, water quality, pollution abatement 
and 


engineering to meet the growing 
demands for assistance in the federal and 
provincial governments and the _ private 
sector. 


Of particular importance is the program of 
the newly-created Great Lakes Division of the 
Inland Waters Branch, where investigations 
are planned to cope with control of pollution 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system and 
ultimately other large lakes where there is an 
important federal responsibility and need for 
research capability. All the above programs 
are consistent with public assurances that the 
government intends to respond to the general 
concern about water pollution and water 
management. 

The Department plans, through its Marine 
Services Branch—a component of the Water 
Sector—to include further development of the 
Science of oceanography which is a prerequi- 
site to the exploitation of the resources of the 
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oceans, continental shelves and ocean floor. 
On the East Coast efforts will be made to 
maintain the leading scientific position of the 
Atlantic Oceanographic Laboratory. This was 
formerly known as the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography, whose accomplishments in 
identifying the sedimentary strata of the conti- 
nental shelves have resulted in exploration 
for offshore oil. 


Through the programs of the Mineral Devel- 
opment Sector of the Department plan to 
move quickly with programs for conserva- 
tion, safety and control regarding offshore oil 
so that appropriate regulations will be availa- 
ble before commercial production begins. 


In the Mines and Geosciences Sector the 
Surveys and Mapping Branch provides basic 
control on which all other mapping depends. 
Its capabilities and the Department’s map- 
producing facilities must be expanded to 
meet the heavy and growing demand for new 
maps, especially from exploration companies 
and resource development agencies. The Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada is the government’s 
agency for mineral exploration. Reserves of 
minerals must be replenished by new discov- 
eries that are increasingly difficult and costly 
to make. Resources are needed to develop 
new methods for airborne geological and geo- 
physical surveys and their application for 
remote sensing from satellites. 
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Investigations must be started on the 
Pacific continental shelf where petroleum 
searches are under way. Important new tech- 


niques in geochemistry and in integrated 
studies of mineral deposits should be 
developed. 


The Mines Branch investigates the mining 
of ores and their extraction from the rocks to 
develop new and more efficient methods of 
utilizing the resources we have. Long-range 
studies on the methods of using low-grade 
fuels, especially oil sands and coal, are 
important contributions to the utilization of a 
major national resource. 

The Observatories Branch undertakes fun- 
damental studies in both geophysics and 
astronomy to enable the Department to make 
significant contributions to our knowledge of 
the earth and thereby enable us better to win 
the resources from it. 

The Mineral Development Sector plans 
more comprehensive economic analysis and 
policy advice in the fields of resource devel- 
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opment and assess economic trends so as to 
provide guidelines on related programs of the 
Department and other federal agencies for 
better planning of their investigations to suit 
the national needs. 

The Energy Development Sector of the 
Department has broad responsibilities relat- 
ing to the development of plans and policies 
for all forms of energy; the development of 
programs, legislation and agreements to 
implement these policies; the direction of 
studies relating to energy sources and re- 
quirements and the co-ordination of policy 
advice. 

The programs to be undertaken by this 
Department will contribute not only to the 
stimulation and growth of the national econo- 
my but, in the field of water management, to 
the conservation of what has been recognized 
as the key resource affecting the quality of 
man’s environment. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Orange. 
Now, getting back to this document that has 
been given to you concerning the revised esti- 
mates, I will call upon Dr. Isbister to describe 
it to you in relation to the estimates as they 
appear in the Blue Book. 


Dr. Isbister: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
May I please just say as an introduction to 
my comments on this pamphlet that I and the 
other officers of the Department who have 
come to assist this Committee do so with very 
full respect for the functions of the 
Committee. 

We are impressed by the fact that our pro- 
grams in total amount to spending $110 mil- 
lion during the year now in question. We are 
seven-twelfths of the way through this year. 
As you can see, we have 5.5 thousand man- 
years of people employed as really what you 
might think of as the general manager or the 
managing director of this Department operat- 
ing under the authority of Parliament. I 
always feel that we lack enough to do every- 
thing we would like to do, but the amount is 
enough in total to impress me with our re- 
sponsibility to the taxpayers of this country. 

We appreciate very well the responsibilities 
of the members of this Committee. My 
officers in coming here are coming to answer 
questions to provide information to be of as- 
sistance; not in any sense to try to guide or 
direct the interests of the Committee. We feel 
certain that the Committee will wish to probe 
deeply into various significant aspects of the 
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Department’s operations. We welcome this 
and will co-operate with it fully. 

I wish to say this, Mr. Chairman, because I 
go on to say that in bringing forward this 
little informal pamphlet entitled ‘Revised 
Estimates, 1968-69, for the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources” we believe 
that this puts the Blue Book information into 
a form that will provide a better framework 
for the Committee’s discussions than the Blue 
Book itself. The Blue Book in general follows 
Votes as it must in the traditional form. An 
effort has been made on these pages to rear- 
range the same information to be consistent 
with the way we have actually organized and 
the way we administer the Department. 
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May I draw your attention to the high- 
lights of this? The first page, the ‘‘Depart- 
mental Summary”, essentially is to be found 
in the Blue Book. It gives the major figures 
with the familiar summary headings. The 
second page begins to show what we have 
tried to do. This is the Departmental Sum- 
mary and in this we show under the headings 
the three categories; first of all ‘“Administra- 
tion...”; second, capital called “Construction 
or Acquisition’, and third, ‘Grants, Contribu- 
tion and Subsidies”. 

We break under this each of the major 
program areas of the Department. “Mines, 
Minerals, Energy and Geosciences” appears 
under each of the three headings. ‘““Water and 
Coordination of Renewable Resources Pro- 
gram” appears under each of the three and 


the other sectors appear appropriately under — 
either the first heading or the first and | 


second. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, we feel sure that in | 
bringing forward figures for discussion what | 


the Committee really wishes to do is to use 
this summary information as a framework for 
orderly discussion within which to raise what- 


ever questions are important to the individu- | 


al Members and to the Committee about De- 


partmental Administration and Departmental | 
Programs, and it seems to us that this frame- | 


work is the one that contributes best to that 
sort of orderly discussion. 

The next page of summary notes, called 
Departmental Memorandum, has been provid- 
ed as helpful information, additional to what 
can be found in the Blue Book. Again the 
arrangement we have proposed on the 


} 
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preceding page lends itself to the sorts of 
explanations that are provided on this page. 


' I have already drawn the attention of the 
Committee to the administrative chart of the 
Department, which follows on the next page. 

| I might just say at this point, Mr. Chair- 
/man, that this Committee, in reviewing the 
1969 Estimates of our Department, is looking 
_ at the first full year estimates for the Depart- 
-ment of Energy, Mines and Resources. The 
Department was, of course, created as a legal 
entity in the preceding year, but was still 
operating on the inherited budgets of the pre- 
_decessor organization. Therefore, this organi- 
_ zational chart portrays the new organization, 
the administration and operations of which 
are accounted for the first complete year in 
the information that is now before you. 

’ The following two pages, taking pages five 
and six properly numbered, are the sector of 
Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences, 
brought together in one vote group in the 
Blue Book; but in this we have again the 
headings of Administration, Operation and 
Maintenance, followed by capital. We have 
tried to be of assistance by itemizing sepa- 
rately the man-year and expenditure figures 
pertaining to the operating areas of the 
Department—Energy Development, Mineral 
Development, Mines and Geosciences includ- 
ing surveys and mapping, geological survey, 
the Mines Branch which is called Mining and 
Metallurgical Investigations and Research, 
Research in Astronomy and Geophysics, Polar 
continental Shelf Project, and so forth; and 
that analysis is carried through to the capital 
item on page six. 
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’ On the following three pages we have pro- 
vided descriptive notes which are not con- 
tained in the Blue Book; and again the effort 
here has been to provide in written form 
some objective descriptive notes pertaining to 
the actual areas in the figures to assist the 
Members to find their way to the particular 
subjects of interest. 

. On page 10 we are carried, similarly, to the 
second major program area, Water and Coor- 
dination of Renewable Resources Programs. 
This corresponds to its own vote group in the 
Blue Book, but again we have re-arranged 
the information and provided enough detail to 
indicate in framework terms, both by expend- 
iture and by employment under the sum- 
mary headings of operations, capital and 
grants, the major areas of operations con- 
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tained in the water sector. These are: Marine 
Surveys and Research, Research and Investi- 
gations on Water Resources—Inland Waters, 
Research and _ Investigations on Water 
Resources—Policy and Planning, Office of the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, and so forth. 


This summary, in turn, is followed by three 
pages of descriptive notes. Again we have 
prepared these as objectively as possible to 
provide the Members of the Committee with 
a description of the areas to which they refer; 
and again these notes are additional to expla- 
nations that can be found in the Blue Book. 

On the very last page no special table is 
offered. It is just a page of descriptive notes 
on Departmental Administration and Special 
Supporting Services. 

There is one technical detail I might just 
mention, Mr. Chairman, on the figures. I am 
sorry this is a little bit technical, but if you 
would please turn back to page two, we have 
done one thing that is additional to the Blue 
Book. If you will look down to the third and 
fourth lines, under Administration, Operation 
and Maintenance, you will see that we have 
broken Departmental Administration Vote 1 
into two parts—Special Supporting Services 
and Departmental Administration. We have 
done the same thing with Vote 5 under capi- 
tal. You will see the figure five repeated. 
What we have done is to separate into its two 
component parts the figure which is given as 
a total in the Blue Book. 

Our purpose in doing this is to draw atten- 
tion to the distinction, which is very impor- 
tant to us in the administration of the Depart- 
ment, between the administration, properly 
so-called, on the one side, and, on the other 
side, the Departmental Support Services 
which are administered from the centre; for 
example, computer sciences; that kind of 
thing. 
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The Chairman: Thank you very much, Doc- 
tor. There is one item that I overlooked ear- 
lier on my agenda. That is that Items one and 
five should really be stood until the Minister’s 
return. I believe I previously mentioned only 
Item one. To that I would like to add that 
Item five should be held over until the 
Minister returns. 


Is everybody agreed? 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Aiken: The understanding here is that 
we will consider it but not pass it? 
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The Chairman: That is right. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
information, could Dr. Isbister describe to us 
what is meant by “‘man-years’’? 


Dr. Isbister: This is a very technical ques- 
tion because it has to be contrasted with the 
other form of accounting. With your permis- 
sion I would like to call on Mr. Allen to 
provide this explanation. 


Mr. J. C. Allen (Senior Financial Adviser, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Mr. Chairman, the personnel field, as Dr. 
Isbister has mentioned, involves many differ- 
ent classes of employment. If all public serv- 
ants were full-time the number of public 
servants on strength throughout the year 
would be a constant measure of the personnel 
resource that goes into a program. In fact, we 
have in our employment, in addition to full- 
time employees, part-time and _ seasonal 
employees. 

To have a personnel measurement which is 
consistent and constant throughout our pro- 
grams and throughout government we have 
come up with a concept of man-years in 
which we count as a unit a full-time position 
or employee; as four-twelfths of a unit a 
four-months seasonal employee; and as one- 
half of a unit a part-time or a half-day 
employee. The Treasury Board employs this 
measurement, in addition to its dollar meas- 
urements, as a control over departments in 
the annual authority it gives them to function. 


The Chairman: I would now like to open 
the remainder of the meeting to general ques- 
tioning. We only have a little over half-an- 
hour. I am now ready to recognize those who 
wish to question. Mr. Aiken? 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take the opportunity of offering a critical 
analysis of the Department in response to the 
Parliamentary Secretary’s statement. Perhaps 
I might be allowed to make such a statement 
rather than to ask questions, because I think 
it is a procedure that is often followed; and 
there may be others who wish to do the same 
thing. 

In the first place, I think we ought to thank 
the Parliamentary Secretary for such a broad 
outline of the departmental responsibilities 
and Dr. Isbister for explaining the general 
outline of the department. 

It is regrettable that the Minister is not 
here to open the debate. Although I recognize 
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the importance of the ministerial mission to 
South America I really do not know what the 
Minister is doing there in connection with the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
I hope he is not just visiting Chile to see if he 
can move the Queen Elizabeth Observatory 
down there. That seems to be the general 
impression of what is happening. 
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I am going to take a few minutes of the 
Minister, but I will be brief because he is not 
here. However, we in the Opposition, have 
tried to catch him in the House at various 
times for questions, but because of depart- 
mental duties, once to the Council of Minis- 
ters of Greece now down to South America, 
often on the days that he was supposed to be 
there he was away; and on days that he was 
not supposed to be there he would not be 
present. I was looking forward, as I think 
were others, to this opportunity of asking him 
some questions which I consider urgent. 
Because he is not here I do not think we 
should deny ourselves the opportunity of 
making some comments. 


I think the Minister has the admiration of 
all Members, as a person—he certainly has 
mine; I am very fond of him—but unfortu- 
nately up to the present time he has been 
saddled, either by government decision over 
which he has no control, or by personal deci- 
sion, with a lot of unpleasant duties. These 
have involved cancelling two major projects 
of this Department, one the Queen Elizabeth 
Observatory and the other the ING project, 
both of which come under his jurisdiction. 

I have no doubt these were financial deci- 
sions, but they do come within the purview of 
the Department and I think we should com- 
ment on, and regret, the fact that these proj- 
ects were cancelled without any alternative 
scientific approaches being put forward by, the 
Government. 

The Minister has also come in for some 
unfortunate criticism on the furnishing of his 
office. I notice that this is one of the items— 
Ministerial Offices. I do not want to follow 
that up, except to say that it does create the 
impression of his being more interested in 
furnishing his office than in looking after his 
Department. 


Mr. Orange: I have seen better offices than 
his. 


Mr. Aiken: Finally, as I say, I cannot 
understand the reason for his being in South 
America. 
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. This is a most important Department. In 
fact, I think it is the most important depart- 
ment of government in this country. It has a 
broad range, from supervision of atomic ener- 
gy to our coastal waters and the surveying 
and mapping and development of our 
resources. I hope the Minister comes back 
pretty soon so that I can say some of these 
things to him directly, but I will leave it at 
that. 


- Mr. Langlois: Write him a letter. 


Mr. Aiken: I want to turn for a minute to 

another subject. This Department, as I said, 
deals with one of the largest and broadest 
areas of Canadian endeavour. One of the 
major reasons for its existence is the Water 
Resources Branch. I say, and advisedly, that 
the Department was created so that the vari- 
ous areas of resource, particularly water, 
could be brought into one department and 
that some order could be brought out of the 
chaos of government organization that has 
beset the pollution program or has caused the 
lack of one. 
I thought that the establishment of this 
Department was a very excellent step and I 
know that the members of the Water 
Resources Branch of the Department are 
doing a tremendous amount of work in trying 
to bring things together. There is, however, 
something basically wrong higher up, and 
that is a failure to break through the terrible 
mass of red tape that encompasses the pol- 
lution-control program and the effort to 
create it. 

Pollution is one of the greatest tragedies 
that this country is beginning to face, and the 
attack on it is being blunted, not intentionally 
but by accident, by a division of jurisdiction 
between departments of the federal govern- 
ment, between federal and provincial govern- 
ments, and between provincial and munici- 
pal boards and conservation areas, and so 
forth. 
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The Department cannot start to do a proper 
job until the Government has set up some 
type of over-all organization in this country. 
We are attacking pollution with a clumsy, 
outdated,. over-extended and complicated 
mechanism which is not working. I am cast- 
ing no reflection whatever on the Department. 
They are only one department in a larger 
picture which has not yet been completed and 
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is not yet very clear, but the split-up is caus- 
ing a great delay in meeting this challenge. 

For about two years we have been looking 
for a water act from the Department. I am 
led to believe, Mr. Chairman, that a water act 
was drafted as long as a year-and-a-half ago 
in the Department. I do not know what hap- 
pened to it. We have never seen it. 


We were given to understand that the 
water act was to be the government’s answer 
to a pollution problem, certainly that of water 
pollution. 


What went on within the Government, or 
within the Department, those of us on the 
outside do not know, but unfortunately noth- 
ing ever became public. A water act never 
appeared. So after at least two years of 
extensive work we are no further ahead on 
the problem of a co-ordinated pollution-con- 
trol policy. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Aiken. You 
have been speaking for nine minutes. Do you 
feel you can finish in one minute? 


Mr. Aiken: No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 
This is a reply to the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary’s statement. I will try not to— 


The Chairman: I am trying to keep you in 
line with the length of his statement. 


Mr. Aiken: Well, I will not abuse the privi- 
leges of the Commitee, Mr. Chairman. 
However, I have some things I want to say 
and this is the time to say them. I will try to 
contain myself. I am not treating this as a 
question period. I am commenting. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Aiken is 
going to set the precedent for members of the 
Committee of commenting on the statement of 
the Parliamentary Secretary, it probably 
should apply to all parties, and the main 
spokesman for each party should have a 
“say” before we get into the questioning. 


The Chairman: That, in fact, was my inten- 
tion. I would like to give others an equal 
opportunity. 


Mr. Aiken: That is understandable, Mr. 
Chairman. I will cut myself short so that 
others may have the same opportunity today. 


The Chairman: I am not suggesting that 
you cut yourself short, Mr. Aiken. All I am 
suggesting is that the spokesman for the other 
parties should have an equal opportunity to 
comment on the statement by the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary. 
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Mr. Aiken: Yes; all right. I will restrain 
myself. 


Mr. Chairman, one of the things I cannot 
understand about the Estimates, which we 
will be talking about later, is that at a time 
when everybody in this country is bemoaning 
the problem of pollution generally, and water 
pollution in particular, the water and co-ordi- 
nation of renewable resources programs, 
which are the focus—the spearhead—of the 
attack on water pollution, have had their 
Estimates decreased by $34 million in 1968- 
69—a decrease which certainly does not indi- 
eate that the Government is intending to 
place a real responsibility on this Depart- 
ment. It may be that this responsibility will 
appear somewhere else, but it certainly is not 
in that section. I notice that it is cut back 
extensively in all its branches. 

Even if there were some cohesion in our 
attack on pollution we really must, to a 
degree, limit ourselves in this Department to 
water and soil, because air generally comes 
under the Department of National Health and 
welfare. Yet I feel that this is where the 
problem of the lack of co-ordination of the 
whole project lies. 

We have not yet seen the establishment of 
any national standards for pollution control. 

I am sure there is somebody working on 
them somewhere. I am sure the National 
Research Council could develop them, or per- 
haps this Department could develop them, 
but they are not developed and they do not 
appear. We have not seen any co-ordination 
of research. We have seen no pilot projects 
develop; it has been mentioned time and 
again that the Ottawa River is the best possi- 
ble pilot project—it is an interprovincial 
river running past the national capital with 
two provinces involved. But while there have 
been talks, nothing has happened. I think this 
is one of the fields that the federal govern- 
ment could very well move into, and set up 
some pilot projects to show how pollution con- 
trol in river basins could work. 

I just want to say in conclusion that all the 
pressures in connection with pollution control 
seem to be coming from outside the federal 
government, not inside it. We are getting the 
pressures from the Canadian Council of 
Resource Ministers, from  pollution-control 
bodies, from provincial departments, from 
members of the House of Commons on both 
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sides, pressing the government to do some- 
thing. I say that the pressure should be com- 
ing from within. 

I do not want to take any more time; I 
have some other matters but they will come 
up as we go along. I feel very strongly about 
the Water Resources Branch. I cannot see 
how they should possibly have been cut back 
in their spending estimates. I am very sorry 
that we have not seen any real progress in 
the government setting up a pollution-control 
program. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Gilbert and Mr, 
Deakon next. 


Mr. Danson: Mr. Chairman, on a matter of 
procedure. I do not mean to inhibit Mr. Gil- 
bert, but it seems to be putting the cart 
before the horse to have these statements at 
this time when we have not had a chance to 
look at anything. If we are here to score 
debating points and criticize before we have 
had a chance to question officials, to really 
examine the estimates, I think we are wast- 
ing a lot of time. I think we could make much 
better use of our time by going into the ques- 
tions than in the summary before the passing 
of the estimates. I am not familiar with the 
procedures here; I am new. But it seems to 
me that to criticize things which we have not 
even discussed and read newspaper reports 
about is a waste of time. Perhaps this can be 
explained. 
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Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, that was my 
point, too. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, since the 
opportunity was given to Mr. Aiken, a similar 
opportunity should be given Mr. Gilbert, and 
probably the representatives of the other par- 
ties should be heard. 


Mr. Aiken: I think, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
customary procedure. I see nothing wrong 
with it. The minister or his assistant makes a 
general review of the affairs of the depart- 
ment and other people comment in a general 
way. We will get to the other things. 


The Chairman: I might say for clarification 
that usually these statements are made in 
brief form at the beginning under Item I. 
This is why I was asking Mr. Aiken to keep 
his statement brief. But having given Mr. 
Aiken the opportunity, I would like to call 
upon the others for a brief statement before 
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we get down to questioning. The same proce- 
dure is followed in committees as is followed 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Chappell: May I speak for a moment? 
The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Chappell: I would rather not have this 
time spent on criticism of what is happening 
here. I would rather we found out what is in 
these estimates. We have all the officials here 
this morning, and we are anxious to start 
questions. If Mr. Aiken and Mr. Gilbert and 
others are going to spend the rest of this day 
criticizing the past, I see no reason why some 
of us, if we wish to do so, should not have 
the right also. I really think that most of us 
would prefer to get right at the questioning. 


The Chairman: Mr. Chappell, if I may 
intervene here, we had only half an hour to 
start with and we will ask our officials to 
come back with us on Thursday, at which 
time we can get right into the original ques- 
tioning. But, if I may, I would like to extend 
the same courtesy to Mr. Gilbert for a few 
minutes and then I will call on Mr. Deakon if 
he wishes to say anything at that time. 


Mr. Gilbert; Mr. Chairman, you are quite 
right that the procedure in the House is that 
the minister makes his statement and then 
the leading spokesmen of the different parties 
make their preliminary statements. I had not 
expected that we would proceed this way this 
morning, but it is probably the proper and 
certainly the usual way. I had not prepared a 
criticism of the Department. I am going to 
ask that I be given the privilege of deferring 
my remarks until the next meeting, and I can 
assure you that they will be within five to 
seven minutes. 


The Chairman: In order to get right into 
the questioning at the beginning of the next 
meeting and carry through, would you, Mr. 
Gilbert, consent to withhold your remarks 
until the Minister returns and then you can 
make them to him? Would this be satisfactory 
to you? 


Mr. Gilbert: I have no objection. I would 
like to direct them to the Minister. 


The Chairman: Because when we meet on 
Thursday morning, I would like to see us get 
right into the original questioning. 

For the last ten minutes I will recognize 
anyone else in the Committee who wishes to 
question any of the officials present. Mr. 
Danson? 
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Mr. Danson: I was rather interested in 
what was mentioned concerning the cancella- 
tion of projects, which brings up the question 
of science policy priorities or planning. When 
the first description of this Committee was 
given to me, I thought that included science 
policy. I am not quite sure yet whether it 
does or not. I notice there is a committee of 
the Senate discussing this. It has had some 
very interesting deliverations and they are 
well worth reading. But to what extent does 
this Department and will this Committee deal 
with science policy and the establishing of 
priorities? 
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Dr. Isbister: Well, Mr. Chairman, as an 
administrative official I would like to plead 
that some of the questions pertaining to the 
selection of priorities, in fact the major 
questions, are usually dealt with at the minis- 
terial or cabinet level. Many of these ques- 
tions of the actual selection of projects—the 
approval of major programs—are decisions of 
policy and matters for which the government 
itself assumes responsibility. So that the most 
meaningful of these questions are properly 
dealt with by the Minister rather than by the 
administrative officials. 

There is really a great deal going on in the 
government organization—in the Treasury 
Board, in our Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources and in other departments that 
have heavy scientific research projects. This 
is being focussed in public now by the Senate 
Committee on science, and there is really a 
great deal of thinking and planning, accom- 
panied already by some action, to put the 
government into a far better position—the 
government machinery into a far better posi- 
tion—for the future than it has been in the 
past, to select and establish program priori- 
ties including scientific ones on a far more 
rational basis. 

It is not many years ago that one simply 
lacked the basic information with which to 
analyse some of these important questions. 
Today we are increasingly getting to the 
point of being able to consider some of these 
matters in terms of contemporary concepts of 
benefit cost analysis and so forth. And the 
public accounts themselves—the form of 
departmental budgetary accounts, is being 
changed in radical ways to enable those of us 
who administer departments to have more 
meaningful assemblies of information with 
which these very problems can be considered. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Isbister. 
The next name I have on my list is Mr. 
Hymmen. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I know we 
have only a few minutes left but I would like 
to make a comment or two in regard to Mr. 
Aiken’s remarks. 

First, while I may appear to defend the 
government and the departmental officials on 
occasions, I will certainly reserve the right to 
be as critical as I wish to be on any particu- 
lar item. I want to put on record that I think 
Mr. Aiken’s continual reference to the quar- 
ters of the Minister is very picayune and not 
worth all the national publicity it has been 
given. 

Now the other thing is this. As has been 
pointed out by others more eloquently than I, 
as long as we have the British North America 
Act the responsibility for water control and 
water pollution rests with the provinces. 
Until that Act is changed I think we had 
better live with it. But perhaps for the benefit 
of members of this Committee—I know I 
would be very interested—Dr. Isbister or Dr. 
Prince could give us briefly, or in a more 
detailed manner at one of our other meetings, 
a summary of the legislation presently in 
effect in the various provinces on water con- 
trol measures. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Might I ask whether or not 
the Department has any power of suggestion 
to other government departments in regard to 
water pollution? I might point out to the 
Committee that there are a few municipal 
areas in this country which are entirely with- 
in the jurisdiction of the federal government. 
I am thinking in particular of Banff and 
Jasper. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Sulatycky, 
your Chairman has erred here. We agreed on 
having no supplementaries on the first round. 
Actually the next name on my list is that of 
Mr. Deakon. Would you mind standing down 
and I will put you next on the list. 
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Mr. Deakon: I was wondering whether the 
Deputy Minister could advise us whether any 
other departments, of the federal govern- 
ment—I was thinking mainly of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare—have appropria- 
tions or amounts set aside for the purpose of 
controlling water pollution? 


Dr. Isbister: Mr. Chairman, there are quite 
a large number of government departments 
and agencies whose programs pertain to 
water pollution in some way or another. I 
would just like to say once that I regret very 
much that we are saddled with this word 
“pollution”. I wish that our Department 
worked on water purification, but it is pollu- 
tion we work on. 
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The Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, by decision of the government, has 
been given the responsibility of coordina- 
tion of the federal government programs. 
That does not mean that an effort is being 
made to place all water management and 
water pollution programs in the Department 
of EMR. It does mean that for the first time 
a focal centre of analysis, of coordination, of 
policy advice and decision has been created 
in the Department. The Department makes an 
effort, with increasing efficiency, to be famil- 
lar and current with the pollution programs 
of all the federal government departments 
and provincial departments and others in the 
country. I forget the precise figure but there 
are some 20-odd government departments 
that touch pollution in one way or another. 


Mr. Deakon: Would that mean you have 
funds allocated? 


Dr. Isbister: Yes, indeed, sir. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I think that is 
all the time we will be able to spend this 
morning. There is another Committee sitting 
in this room at 11.00 a.m. 


I declare the meeting adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, October 31, 1968. 
(3) 
The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this day at 
9.55 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Leonard Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Deakon, Gilbert, Grills, Harding, 
Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Orange, Ricard, Ritchie, 
Roy (Timmins)—(14). 


Members also present: Messrs. Crossman, Cullen and Duquet. 


In attendance: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. C. M. 
Isbister, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. W. MacNeill, Acting Assistant Deputy Minister (Water); 
Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J.-P. Drolet, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. G. M. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Energy Development); Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior Financial Adviser; Mr. R. B. Code, 
Senior Personnel Adviser. 


On motion of Mr. Deakon, seconded by Mr. Harding, 
Resolved,—That the Committee seek permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Revised Estimates (1968-69) of the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Copies of a document from the Science Council of Canada, entitled “Report No. 4— 
Towards a National Science Policy for Canada”, were distributed to members of the 
Committee. 


On Item I, Departmental Administration, Dr. Isbister was examined on various 
aspects of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, assisted by Messrs. MacNeill, 
Harrison, Drolet and Allen. 


The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 11.00, the Committee adjourned 
until 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, November 5. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I would 
like, first of all, to ask tor a motion to give this Com- 
mittee permission to sit while the House is sitting. 


_ Mr. Deakon: I so move. 
Mr. Harding: I second the motion. 


| The Chairman: Moved by Mr. Deakon and seconded 
by Mr. Harding. Is it agreed? 


Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: We have the French translation of 
the departmental pamphlet on estimates with us this 
‘morning. Is there anyone here who desires a copy of 
that who does not have one at the present time? 


Mr. Duquet: I have it. 


The Chairman: You have it. We have also this morn- 
ing the Report No. 4 of the Science Council of Can- 
vada. Is there anyone who does not have a copy of 
this in front of him? I thought you would be inter- 
ested in that. 


When we adjourned on Tuesday we had some ques- 
tions outstanding before the Committee, but I do not 
see either gentlemen present this morning who had 
questions before us. Are there any other questions of a 
general nature out of the statement that was delivered 

that anyone would like to ask at this time? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, as a point of interest I 
believe I did ask Dr. Prince for some information. I 
know it is probably not possible to give it in short 
form as there may be some more detailed information 
‘on legislation presently in effect in the provinces on 
water control. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order here. 
The other day before we concluded there was some 
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discussion regarding giving an opportunity to the other 
parties to make statements. . . 


An hon. Member: That is right. 


Mr. Orange: . . . and I am just wondering if they 
want to do it now or in the meeting? I see the time 
is sort of fleeting on us. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Gilbert consented the other 
day to deliver his statement when the Minister appears 
before the Committee; I believe this is still his desire? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, you are right, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I believe that same opinion applies to 
Mr. Beaudoin. Am I right? 


Mr. Beaudoin: Yes. 
The Chairman: Right. Mr. Hymmen. 


Dr. C. H. Isbister (Deputy Minister, Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources): Excuse me, Mr. Chair- 
man, might I say that Dr. Prince attended the former 
meeting representing Mr. MacNeill, who is the Acting 
Assistant Deputy Minister this year in the water sec- 
tor. He is present this morning on my right, and he can 
pick up questions that were addressed last time to Dr. 
Prince. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Isbister. 
Mr. Ritchie: I have some questions on the... 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Ritchie, I have your name 
down. I am willing to recognize others who have their 
hands up, and I will recognize you next. Mr. MacNeill. 


Mr. C. E. MacNeill (Acting Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, (Water); Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, with regard to Mr. 
Hymmen’s question, there are two documents which 
we could make available to Mr. Hymmen and other 
members of the Committee who may be interested in 
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them. One is a recent survey of water resource admin- 
istration in Canada published by the Canadian Council 
of Resource Ministers. It was prepared in co-operation 
with the federal government and the provincial govern- 
ments, and it provides in capsule form a very good 
summary of the administrative framework for water 
management in Canada, 


The second is a document prepared as a public serv- 
ice a couple of years ago by CIL. It is a compendium 
of federal and provincial legislation in Canada relating 
to water pollution. I am confident that we have suf- 
ficient copies of the second document on hand to pro- 
vide all members of the Committee, and I am sure that 
in fairly short order we could get a sufficient number 
of copies of the first document. 
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Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I realized when I asked 
this question at the first meeting that it was a subject 
which would take time allocated to many meetings. I 
think the suggestion Mr. MacNeill has made will cer- 
tainly give this Committee some important background 
information, and I trust that the Clerk can arrange to 
obtain the material which is available. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Ritchie? 


Mr. Ritchie: I would like to ask some questions on 
the Queen Elizabeth telescope, but I am not sure if 
this is the proper time to do so? 


The Chairman: Yes, you may. 


Mr. Ritchie: Well, it is of considerable interest and 
has been given as one of the projects which has been 
cut back in the general over-all science project, pre- 
sumably it was considered somewhat expensive. 


I would just like to ask if there is any chance of 
reviving this project? 


Dr. Isbister: Mr. Chairman, I cannot add to what has 
been said in the public statement made about the 
termination of the Queen Elizabeth project except in 
one respect, and that is, that since then one or two 
ministers have indicated, in correspondence with pri- 
vate astronomers, that the government is willing to 
study alternative possibilities. 


Mr. Ritchie: In line with that I believe there was a 
newspaper report that a private group might be inter- 
ested, have they made any representations to your 
Department? There was a newspaper report that a 
group of private people might be interested. 
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Dr. Isbister: Yes. 


Mr. Ritchie: Have they made any representations to 
your Department? 


Dr. Isbister: The answer sir, is that there have been | 
informal contacts with this group. The astronomers © 
and scientists in the Department are aware of the in- — 
terest of this group, but formal representations have | 
not yet been made to the Department by or on behalf 
of the group. We have been expecting them. | 


Mr. Ritchie: Continuing further along this line, it has _ 
been said the Department was attempting to dispose 
of the mirror blank and polishing machine purchased , 
at $1.5 million. Has the Department been able to dis- _ 
pose of these yet, would you know? 


Dr. Isbister: I have decided, sir, that my duty does 
not impel me to try to dispose of the mirror blank’ 
until this group of private astronomers have had some ’ 
opportunity to see what they can do. So the capital | 
assets that have been assembled for the telescope 
remain in the hands of the Department for the 
present. 


Mr. Ritchie: Has any of the work that is being done, | 
for instance, I believe a road is being constructed | 
which will be of some use—will any other of the ins- _ 
truments, equipment, and so on be of value in the — 
Department, or are they pretty well lost at the | 
moment? : 
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Dr. Isbister: It is really too soon to give a meaningful | 
answer to this important question, Mr. Chairman. | 
There are various assets pertaining to the blank itself, 
for example, the machinery and so forth for polishing 
the blank. The future of these assets depends on the 
future of the blank itself. There are some other pieces . 
of astronomical equipment which have been assembled 
at or for the Mount Kobau site which are of continuing 
usefulness in any astronomical program. I do not wish | 
to avoid this or any other question, but it is the view . 
of the astronomers in our Department that it is too. 
early to speak about the value of these assets until it is 
clear what sort of plan may be made for the use of the 
Mount K obau site itself. 


Mr. Ritchie: In other words, the Department still is 
interested and may have plans for the use of this site ' 
along these lines, is that correct? 


Dr. Isbister: Yes, there are some possibilities and 
some definite plans for uses of the site which are 
minor in comparison with the big telescope. This, 
however, is the best observing site in Canada and since 
it is there it will be used. We know now of one or two 
uses to which it can be put, and people are seriously 
studying other possibilities. 
| This involves rather complicated planning; it involves 
consultation with universities, the private astronomers 
in universities in Western Canada. I expect it will be a 
few months before we can respond as meaningfully as 
we intend to the question you are raising now. 
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Mr. Ritchie: Further the report states that approxi- 
‘mately $4.5 million has already been spent and that it 
‘was necessary to spend another $8.5 million over a 
period of seven years to bring this into operation. It 
seems as if having spent all this money we might have 
carried the project forward to fruition. Would you 
‘care to comment on that, and what we save? Or do 
-we lose by not going ahead? I know everyone has to 
yhave priorities but maybe we would have gained a lot 
too. 


| Dr. Isbister: Yes. Well, with respect, Mr. Chairman, 

on this question I do not feel that I can add to what 

_has been said on behalf of the government in the pub- 

lic statement that was made. The termination was 

based on reasons of economy. 

, Mr. Ritchie: There is another comment that inter- 
ested me. I understand Chile was seriously considered, 
and I was interested in the scientific aspect of why we 
would choose a southern hemisphere and if it would 

give a great deal of added knowledge, or what have 

‘you? 


; Dr. Isbister: Mr. Chairman, no choice has been made 
‘of a site in Chile. It is an interesting fact that in recent 
years, astronomers throughout the world have become 
interested in Chile as undoubtedly providing the best 
‘conditions in the whole world for astronomical view- 
ing. Astronomers in Canada along with others, have 
expressed interest in taking advantage of Chile for the 
pursuit of their science. However, there has not been 
any choice or decision made by the government about 
| such an idea. 
| 


Mr. Ritchie: Would you care to say in a general way 

what astronomy does for us as a nation, or is it a pure 

- Science, as it is called or an indigenous science, or does 

‘it have a practical application? Is this particular tele- 
scope or project just gathering information? 
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Dr. Isbister: Yes. This question, sir, is well over the 
head of a non-scientific Deputy Minister, and I am 
going to ask Dr. Harrison to pick it up because his 
views on this are far more valid than mine. 


Dr. J. M. Harrison (Assistant Deputy Minister, Mines 
and Geosciences, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources): Thank you very much, Dr. Isbister. 


Actually astronomical research is probably the more 
curiosity oriented than most kinds of research that are 
undertaken in a department such as ours, nevertheless 
it does have an important bearing on the activities of 
the Department and an understanding of the earth 
itself. 


Astronomy is directed towards an understanding of 
the universe, and of course, this planet Earth is a dis- 
tinct part of that universe, and a better understanding 
of the universe itself helps us to understand better the 
earth on which we live. In the very long run possibly it 
has factors which are going to be significant for the 
exploitation or exploration for materials on the earth. 
However it is more oriented towards satisfying the 
curiosity of scientists and other people in the world. I 
expect one of the most attractive sciences to the lay- 
man | think, is ‘the study of the universe itself. 
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Mr. Ritchie: Mr. Chairman, I ao not want to 
monopolize this. Have I time for one more question. 


The Chairman: You do, yes. 


Mr. Ritchie: There was some comment that a dele- 
gation from Saudi Arabia was interested in some sort 
of project like this and it might have been of some 
advantage to us as a nation to train these people and 
so on. Have you any comment on this? 


Dr. Isbister: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
planning, designing and engineering of the Mount 
Kobau complex, including the telescope and the 
related facilities at other sites in Vancouver and 
Victoria, we have assembled as consultants a group of 
private engineers who have worked in relation to our 
departmental scientists. This group has achieved con- 
siderable repute in its field and we have been hopeful 
that one of the by-products of having this expertise 
assembled in an available package in Canada may be 
that other countries will seek to make use of it. If so, 
the exportation of this kind of planning skill, will be a 
fringe benefit to Canada, We are aware of the interest 
in the particular country to which you refer. There are 
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one or two other possibilities as well. This is what 
happens when you assemble a package of expertise 
here which does not exist elsewhere. Quite often there 
are financial and other fringe benefits that were not 
expected at the beginning. 


Mr. Ritchie: Now that the project has been dropped 
will this expertise dissipate? 


Dr. Isbister: Will it disappear? 


Mr. Ritchie: Dissipate—that is, will it be so spread 
that it will not be of much interest? 


Dr. Isbister: This, Mr. Chairman, will depend in a 
large part on the answer to the first question. If this 
group succeeds in finding customers for its talents 
then it will not be dissipated but if it does not succeed 
then it will. It is a very specialized field. 


The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie, I could put you on the 
second round, if you would like. 


Mr. Ritchie: That is fine for now. 
The Chairman: Mr. Comeau. 


Mr. Comeau: I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am wondering, sir, whether there is a water act 
in process of preparation and, if so, whether you have 
any idea when this would come before Parliament. 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, the answer to the ques- 
tion is that a Canada water act, as noted in your back- 
ground document, has been under consideration for 
some considerable time. I believe that reference was 
made to the proposed Canada water act in at least two 
Throne Speeches in the last year and a half. The Can- 
ada water act has not been brought forward, I sup- 
pose, for a number of reasons—the Parliamentary 
calendar being one, and it is not possible for us to 
anticipate when the Canada water act might be 
brought forward. This is a matter of government 
policy which is in the hands of the government and of 
the House. 


Mr. Comeau: I believe that the Department was 
represented by the Minister at the Council of Resource 
Ministers in Halifax. Can you give us an idea what 
decision or recommendation was made on the ques- 
tion of water pollution, for example, and has any 
announcement been made following this meeting? 
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Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, here again, prior to the 
second last meeting of the Council of Resource Min- 


isters, indeed following the November 1966 confer 
ence on Pollution in our Environment in the City o 
Montreal which came shortly after the establishmen 
of the Department and just prior to the establishmen: 
of the water sector in the Department, we gave seriou 
consideration to the whole question of water pollutior 
policies and water pollution programs—federal anc 
joint federal-provincial programs. 

A number of proposals for federal-provincial pro 
grams in the field of anti-pollution were laid before 
the provincial resource ministers meeting in Ottawa ir 
May, 1967. These proposals were considered by the 
provincial resource ministers and the provinces agreed 
to take them under advisement, to consider them, and 
to respond in due course. This question was on the 
agenda again at the last meeting of the Council of 
Resource Ministers in Halifax, which I think is the 
meeting to which you refer. 


} 
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Mr. Comeau: Yes. 


Mr. MacNeill: Further discussions were held and 
again the provinces agreed to take certain parts of their 
recommendations under advisement and to respond at 
the next meeting of the Council of Resource Ministers. 
I should mention that the recommendations that we 
laid before the provincial resource ministers assembled 
at the Council covered a lot of matters and progress 
has been made on some of them. Some of them are 
still being considered actively. 


The Chairman: Our next questioner is Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I have a general question 
for Dr. Isbister. What co-ordination, if any, does your 
Department have with the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce? 


Dr. Isbister: In general, sir, or in a particular field? 
Mr. Gilbert: In general to begin with, Dr. Isbister. 


Dr. Isbister: In general, there is very close co- 
ordination between the mineral development area of 
our Department represented here by the Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Mr. Drolet, and the people in Trade 
and Commerce who are interested in the promotion of 
external trade in metals and processed ores and min- 
erals. 


Trade and Commerce turns to our Department in 
general for information knowledge about mining and 
related industries. Trade and Commerce has its own 
responsibility for the active promotion of exports. 
Sometimes it is difficult to draw a precise dividing line 


between these two and, in fact, the two departments 
co-operate closely in a range of activity which goes 
more from whites to greys, rather than a black and 
white division of labour, but in that field never a week 
goes by without active consultation at different 
administrative levels between responsible officers of 
the two departments. 
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In another field, the very specialized field of oil and 
zas—petroleum exports, the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources has a general responsibility of 
>s0-ordination of policy advice for the Government in 
the entire field of energy, which certainly includes oil 
and gas. The National Energy Board works closely with 
4s on the side, reports to the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, though not to the Department. The 
working relations there are very close. And between 
these two groups and Trade and Commerce, about 
which you were asking, again Trade and Commerce 
somes in helpfully and actively sometimes when the 
2xport promotion aspects become important, and 
Trade and Commerce is kept informed of develop- 
‘nents up to the level of marketing relative to oil and 
2as; and, as is necessary, comes in and plays its part. 


} There may be other areas that I am forgetting and, if 
30, excuse me, but these are two leading examples of 
20-ordination or liaison between the two Departments. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Isbister, probably Mr. Drolet could 
answer this more specific question. Last year there was 
‘a shortage of nickel for secondary manufacturers in 
Canada. 


/ Mr. Gilbert: The complaint was that a great deal of 
the nickel was being shipped to the United States, 
hereby causing a shortage to secondary manufacturers 
tere. Has your Department, or Mr. Drolet, par- 
‘icipated in any policy decisions on setting up 
priorities and restricting exports? 


) Mr. J.-P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister, Mineral 
evelopment, Department of Energy, Mines and 
»Xesources): Thank you, Mr. Isbister. 


- Yes; you are right in your description of the situa- 
ion. For a while, in the field of nickel and other 
netals—copper in particular—because of the high 
‘ices paid for these metals on offshore markets, and 
‘lso in the United States, there came a time during 
vhich certain of our manufacturers in Canada— 
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consumers of nickel and copper—were obliged to buy 
at very, very high prices or go to what we usually refer 
to as the “‘black market” to get the metal. 


In such a case the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce is responsible for correcting the situation and 
they call us because we are in direct contact with the 
producers and we know what resources are available. 


In turn, we talk to all the various producers and we 
sit on committees formed of people from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, from the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources and also from the 
producers of these minerals in Canada; and this situa- 
tion that you refer to has been corrected. 


Mr. Gilbert: Was it corrected by legislative action or 
by persuasive action? 


Mr. Drolet: It was not corrected by legislative action 
because such action would call for imposing controls. 
In our country we do not like this word “‘controls” 
because it recalls certain wartime controls. We do that 
by persuasion and we have found no problem with 
that. 


Mr. Gilbert: Perhaps I should direct my next ques- 
tion to Mr. MacNabb. It deals with a national oil 
policy. 


There have been reports that there has been a sharp 
reduction in our exports to the United States, Mr. 
MacNabb. What part does your Department play in 
setting up guides and priorities in relation to this 
national oil policy. 


Mr. Isbister: Perhaps I might take this question in 
Mr. MacNabb’s place, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gilbert: Certainly. 


Mr. Isbister: The administration of the national oil 
policy, properly so-called, is in the hands of the 
National Energy Board. With respect, may I suggest 
that this question could more usefully be put to Mr. 
Howland, the Chairman of the Board, and his asso- 
ciates, who I have no doubt will be appearing before 
this Committee. 
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I might add that there is an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on oil and gas which includes representatives of 
our Department, but as the administrative respon- 
sibility for the national oil policy—which is really the 
marketing of Canadian-produced gas and oil—is in the 
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Board I think it would be better to have them 
answer these detailed questions. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Isbister, are you suggesting that the 
administrative core determine the national oil policy? 


Mr. Isbister: No, sir, 1 am not; it is merely that this is 
a very moving and changing picture, and we all turn to 
the National Energy Board in the government admin- 
istration as the best source of information on the sub- 
ject. 1 am suggesting that you will probably find it the 
best source, as well. 


Mr. Gilbert: The problem we face is that there is a 
sharp reduction in oil export, which has happened just 
recently. 


What was the guiding principle in determining the 
cutback on exports? I would like to ask that of the 
person who helped to develop this principle. I doubt 
that it would be the administrative officers who did it. 
They would probably direct the policy once it was 
formulated. 


Mr. Isbister: Yes, sir. Well, it is my advice to you 
that Dr. Howland is in the best position to respond to 
these questions. I do not wish to withhold anything 
from the Committee, but as he is appearing. . . 


Mr. Gilbert: That is quite all right. 


Mr. Isbister: ...I am sure you would be far better 
satisfied if you pursued this subject in his presence. 


Mr. Gilbert: I have just one further question, Mr. 
Chairman, which I propose to direct to Mr. MacNeill. 


I recall that last year, when the Minister, Mr. Pepin, 
made his statement in the House, he said that a basic 
requirement in the establishment of water policies for 
action was the setting of guides and priorities. Can you 
tell me what guides and priorities have been set rela- 
tive to determining a national water policy? 


This is my first time on this Committee, and I lack 
the experience that probably many of you have, but I 
get the uneasy feeling that our national water policy is 
rather floating in the air and that we are not coming 
down with any basic guiding principles. I would like to 
hear from somebody who could straighten me out on 
this. 


Mr. MacNeill: Sir, I take it that you are referring to 
general guides and priorities? 


Mr. Gilbert: That is right. 


Mr. MacNeill: You are not referring to water quality 
standards but to specific objectives? Is that right? 


Mr. Gilbert: You are quite right. 


Mr. MacNeill: Perhaps I could make one or two 
general comments on your question. 


The water sector, as I mentioned a few moments 
ago, was established a little more than 18 months ago, 
on January 1, 1968. Since then we have been pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as our professional and other resour- 
ces would permit. We are moving ahead, on several 
different fronts. 


We are talking about a very, very broad area here. | 
will mention a few headings and perhaps now, or later, 
the Members of the Committee may wish to examine 
some of them. 


We moved ahead first of all with the organization of 
the sector. We have had to clarify our own goals and 
functions, translate these into programs and organi- 
zation structure, re-organize existing units and start 
recruiting new staff. Secondly, we have had to under- 
take a preliminary—and I would underline the word 
“preliminary” —identification and assessment of the 
major emerging problems and issues in the field of 
water in Canada. It is no small task but we have had to 
do this and we will be continuing to do this to provide 
ourselves with some idea of national and regional pri- 
orities in this field. I may say that we are being 
assisted in this by earlier studies and studies by other 
bodies, such as the recent annual reviews of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada. 


A third area that has occupied us is again the iden- 
tification and the evaluation of the more significant 
factors that should underlie any national water policy 
in Canada. What are the major factors in Canada that 
have to be recognized and respected? Some of the 
more general and perhaps more obvious ones are the 
nature of the resource itself, the complexity of the 
problems that we are facing the interrelationships 
between uses, between resources and between goals. 
The jurisdictional framework is very complex. We have 
had to study that. There is the need for different 
approaches and we have settled on a comprehensive 
approach to water policy, water planning and water 
management, which of necessity—given a situation of 
divided jurisdiction—is a joint federal-provincial 
approach. 


I could go on to mention reviews of legislation. 
Reference was made earlier to the Canada Water Con-: 
servation Assistance Act, which has been under con- 
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‘sideration, and the preliminary development again of a 
number of new programs, both federal and federal- 
‘provincial, by which we hope to respond to some of 
‘these identified problems. There are five or six dif- 
ferent general areas that he might want to pursue. 


| Mr. Gilbert: One short question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
‘MacNeill, there are really two basic problems in this 
area of determining a national water policy. One is the 
inventory of the water and the other is the demand. 
How far have you progressed in these two specific 
areas? When can we expect some definite statement 
with regard to the completion of your work con- 
‘cerning inventory and demand? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, these are two very sig- 
nificant areas; the inventory of our water resources 
land the future demand for our water resources. With 
regard to the inventory of our water resources first, 
ithe initial hydrometric networks were established in 
Canada around the turn of the century and these have 
been built up gradually over the years, until today we 
have in excess of two thousand stations spread all over 
Canada, mainly in the developed parts of Canada, 
measuring flow and other parameters. These networks 
are very expensive. They require a large input of pro- 
fessional and technical resource to design, operate and 
maintain, and they are being expanded. We have plans 
for their expansion. They are being expanded as 
tapidly as our technical and financial resources will 
permit. 


' When you look at the over-all picture you find that 
we are far better served at the moment, and will be for 
some time to come, with information on the supply 
side of this equation than we are with information on 
the demand side. On the demand side, frankly we have 
very little information about existing water uses in 
Canada—I am talking about existing water uses—either 
on a regional basis, a basin basis or a national basis, 
and these problems are basin problems and regional 
‘problems before they are national problems. We have 
to develop—and we are pursuing this but it is a very 
vomplicated matter—a new systems for the collection 
assem bly and compilation of information on water 


Uses. 
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With regard to future water demands, we have 
‘nitiated and are initiating more studies to come up 
with broad macro-estimates of future water demands 
‘mn a regional basis. The refinement of this will be a 
“ontinuing thing and to be done well it will have to be 
‘Jone on a river basin basis, on the basis of regions such 
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as the Fraser River region or the Yukon or the Oka- 
nagan or the Saskatchewan-Nelson. These kinds of 
demand estimates, based on rather detailed economic 
studies, forecasts and what have you, can best be 
done within the framework of comprehensive plan- 
ning studies. We are trying, and with some success, 
to get comprehensive planning studies under way 
in our major basins. The Saskatchewan-Nelson is 
going ahead—that is basically a supply study at the 
moment —also the northern Ontario water study and in 
a very few months we will have completed a major 
study of water resources in the Atlantic region. The 
fraser River is underway and we are discussing with 
the provinces a number of other basin studies. 


This is a big question you have asked, sir, and it is 
not one that is going to be answered quickly. It is 
going to be answered gradually over time. And it will 
never be completely answered because of the fact that 
we are in a very dynamic situation with respect to 
population, industry, and so on. The uses are con- 
tinually changing and expanding. 


Mr. Gilbert: Is there any present intention to export 
our water to the U.S.? 


Mr. MacNeill: No. 
Mr. Gilbert: No. Many thanks for your answer. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gilbert. Do you have 
a point of privilege or order, Mr. Langlois? 


Mr. Langlois: We will say it is a point of order, Are 
there any studies underway or contemplated for the 
Province of Quebec? 


The Chairman: Mr. Langlois, I will put you on the 
list for that question. I have Mr. Deakon and Mr, Roy, 
and I will put you down as next on the list because we 
agreed there would not be any supplementaries and I 
would like to keep them in order. Mr, Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, my friend mentioned 
Quebec but the question I wish to pose to the 
members of the Department pertains to the sugges- 
tions and proposals that I understand have been made 
for a pilot project in the Toronto area regarding pollu- 
tion. As we all know, the cities bear the biggest part of 
this pollution problem, and I understand that certain 
representations have been made by Mr, Tony 
O’Donohue, who is an engineer and a councillor, an 
alderman for the City of Toronto, and others with 
reference to a pilot project to be initiated on the 
Toronto. waterfront. I do not know if you know the 
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area, but it is from the Boulevard Club to the mouth 
of the Humber River. It is along the shoreline there 
and opposite the Seaway Hotel. It was proposed that 
they pump the water out from the breakwater to the 
shoreline, block off the breakwater and make it an 
enclosed area, and then place purified water in this 
area by possibly placing aeration lines underground, 
which I understand is an experiment being conducted 
in Sweden. This was reported in the Engineering 
Digest the middle of this year. The purpose of this is 
to keep the water clean at all times, and this would 
provide a place for play and provide swimming facili- 
ties for people in the Toronto area. I do not know 
whether you gentlemen realize it, but if you went 
down to this area on a Saturday or Sunday it resem- 
bles sardines, the people are packed in there like you 
have never seen before. I was wondering whether the 
Department has contemplated or considered this 
project? 
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Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, I must admit that I am 
not personally aware of the private project that has 
been referred to. I take it this is a suggestion for a 
pilot project that has originated in Toronto. Proposals 
for pilot projects have been made. I referred a while 
ago to a number of proposals that were laid before the 
provincial resource ministers in May of 1967. One of 
them was a proposal under which the federal govern- 
ment would enter into agreement with any province to 
undertake the preparation of comprehensive. basin 
plans, the cost of these studies to be shared between 
the federal government and the province or the prov- 
inces involved in the given basin. To get this approach 
under way, because we are dealing with quite a new 
approach—comprehensive framework planning is new 
not only to Canada but throughout North America 
and we have a lot of experimenting to do within this 
approach—the federal government indicated that it 
would be prepared to pay the full cost of a pilot study 
in each region, the areas selected for pilot studies 
meeting certain conditions regarding the complexity 
of the problems, the interrelationships of the uses con- 
cerned, the intra-jurisdictional nature of the basin 
and so on. 


Discussions have been under way for some time with 
different provinces in respect of possible pilot studies 
but I am not personally aware, to come back to my 
point of departure, of the one suggested by the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Deakon: To your knowledge, have any of these 
provinces or any of these regions accepted such a 
proposal by the federal government? 
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Mr. MacNeill: As of this point of time no agreement 
has been reached between the federal government and 
a province on a pilot study; as of this point in time 
discussions are under way with several provinces, 


Mr. Deakon: Is Ontario one of those provinces? 

Mr. MacNeill: With respect to active discussions, no, 

Mr. Deakon: Would you consider the Toronto area, 
the area I refer to as a regional area, eligible for this 
sort of assistance? 

Mr. MacNeill: As I said, sir, there were certain cri- 


teria implied for the selection of the basins and these 
related, to repeat myself, to the complexity of the 


uses, the size and scope of the problem area and the ~ 


intra-jurisdictional nature of the problem, In the case 
of Toronto, you are dealing with a very small com- 
ponent, It is a very large area, I grant you, in terms of 


population and in terms of the problems that you have | 


discussed but, geographically, it is a small component 


of the Great Lakes basin and really from the national | 


point of view and from the federal point of view our 


primary concern at the moment is the entire Great — 


Lakes problem, and we are focussing a great deal of 
our resources on it through the Burlington centre, 
which was mentioned the other day, and in cther 


ways. In terms of national interest and national priori- | 


ties, without in any way discounting what you said | 


about Toronto, the Great Lakes as a whole presents 
the greatest interest. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. MacNeill. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, since we do not 
have an agenda may we question on anything? 


The Chairman: Yes, you may. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): Are we considering estimates 
right now or policy? 


The Chairman: You may ask any questions you wish | 


on the Department at this time. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Then I have a question on the | 


estimates. In addition to the $30 million in salaries in 


the expenditures there is close to $6 million in profes- 


sional and special services. Because of the large 


U 


amount involved could I ask what comprises these © 


special services? 


Dr. Isbister: Would you make a statement on that, 
‘Mr. Allen? 


Mr. J. C. Allen (Senior Financial Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources): Mr. Chairman, 
we do not have here in one place the details for the 
full $6 million of professional and special services 
which I presume is a figure Mr. Roy has come to by 
adding up the details at the back of the book. Whether 
you wish to take the time of the Committee for us to 
‘call out and speak to each one or whether it would be 
better for us to take that question home and prepare 
an answer for the next meeting is the question that 
comes to my mind, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I would certainly appreciate 
‘having a prepared detailed study of the different por- 
tions of it but I wonder if you might not just make a 
‘broad statement on general policy regarding profes- 
‘sional and special services. Why is such a large 
‘amount involved? Do you not have the staff in your 
‘Department to look after these services? 


The Chairman: Before Mr. Allen answers, Mr. Roy, I 
iwould ask Dr. Isbister if they would be willing to pre- 
pare such a report for the Committee. 


_ Dr. Isbister: Such a report certainly can ve pre- 
pared, Mr. Chairman, and will be for the next meeting. 


Let me try to deal with the general question that 
was raised. I would suggest that perhaps if this leads to 
‘further concrete questions they might best be discussed 
‘in connection with the actual detail that will be 
brought forward. In very general terms, no, sir the 
Department does not try to staff itself to provide all 
of the services that it needs. It would not be economic 
‘to do so. The administrative duty of the Department is 
to get the best “bang” for a buck, if I may use that 
_ phrase—sorry, it is a bad phrase except in the Defence 
Department—to get the best results for its tax dollar 
‘spent. Very often a highly specialized, technical and 
scientific department such as ours requires specialized 
services in addition to what can be found among our 
;own personnel. It might be quite wasteful to keep 
every conceivable kind of expertise on our staff 
merely knowing that occasionally it would be useful, 
\so that we are quite often in the market-place to retain 
specialized services. An attempt is made, I can add, to 
make an economic calculation and if the service is a 
‘continuing one which can best be supplied then we 
)will try to staff up to it. If it appears to be an ad hoc 
;service that is far better available, say, from some pri- 
‘vate professional consultant then we will tender and 
try to get the lowest bid for a specified piece of work 
from outside. 
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One other general comment on this field is that for 
the past couple of years government departments in 
general, and ours in particular, have been under very 
severe budgetary pressures and, as the members of the 
Committee well understand and as the House of Com- 
mons is well aware, we are simply not able to staff up 
as much as our own internal planning would lead us to 
do-—I am not complaining about this but merely men- 
tioning it. So that in this kind of period of budgetary 
stringency there is an increased number of cases in 
which branches of the Department wish and will wish 
to contract for outside services. But again, the ques- 
tion of how much of this can be done in total is itself 
a matter of budgetary constraints. I just mention this. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Allen. 


Mr. Allen: I will just run through the Blue Book, Mr. 
Chairman, to find where most of the $6 million Mr. 
Roy was speaking about exists. The two major items 
are the $1.8 million in the geological survey, to which 
I am sure Dr. Harrison would speak, and $1.4 to $1.5 
million on inland waters to which Mr. MacNeill could 
give the best reply. 


Dr. J. H. Harrison (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, as far as the geological survey is 
concerned we have a federal-provincial aeromagnetic 
survey. Jointly with some of the provinces we have 
had this going on for several years and something on 
the order of $1 million was paid out for contractual 
services in that connection to the aerial surveying 
industry. 


Mr. Roy: Yes. 


Dr. Harrison: Other specialized services are purchas- 
ed from time to time, for example, identification of 
particular kinds of fossils from drill cores, for a poten- 
tially oil bearing country or for special advice on 
particular kinds of apparatus that a group may be 
wishing to purchase. 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
amounts provided under this particular vote for 
marine sciences, inland waters policy and planning we 
have a number of service contracts and I would ap- 
preciate holding this over until our next meeting. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask the gentleman. . . 


Mr. Roy: I would appreciate getting the materiai 
printed, Mr, Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Agreed? 


Mr. Roy: I see in the literature that part of the 
Department’s responsibility, I think—I am speaking of 
mining—involves research or help to some groups or 
corporations or are bodies for the development of new 
methods of mineral extraction from ore. Is this a serv- 
ice of the Department, Mr. Drolet? 


Mr. Drolet: That is the Mines Branch, Dr. Harrison. 


Dr. Harrison: We do not, except under special cir- 
cumstances, undertake scientific service work for a 
company. We try to develop mineral methods which 
can then be applied by the various companies in the 
specific kinds of ore problems that they have. To this 
end the Mines Branch does provide, if you like, basic 
service to the whole mineral industry in longer range 
types of applied research studies. This is what is meant 
by service to a particular company. 


Mr. Roy: Do you wait for particular request from 
the industry or would you act on particular requests 
from someone having a problem? 


Dr. Harrison: In all these kinds of programs, sir, 
the programs initiate in various ways. Sometimes they 
are requests from industry for fundamental informa- 
tion, other times they are generated by people who see 
that there are certain gaps in technology, for example 
in mineral extraction; several of this kind of thing; 
improving recovery of metals from ores of all kinds; 
this is the sort of thing. 
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One of the things, for example, developed several 
years ago in the laboratories in the Mines Branch was 
the basic process used for extracting uranium from the 
ores at Elliot Lake. This was not done for a mine; this 
was done for the industry and in conjunction with the 
industry. 


Mr. Roy: This is just a scientific study... 

Dr. Harrison: This is not just scientific, it is the 
practical application of it; the application of the scien- 
tific and technical. .. 

Mr. Roy: Feasibility. 

Dr. Harrison: 


... feasibility. 


Mr: Roy: Feasibility is part of the study? 


Dr.. Harrison: Pilot plant; we do quite a lot of pilot 
plant work. 


Mr. Roy: You say part of this study is feasibility, do 
you, in this particular work, co-ordinate with the 
Trade and Commerce and Industry Departments at 
some time or other? 


Dr. Harrison: We do not do the same kind of work 
that they do. 


Mr. Roy: No, but both areas could affect the same 
problems, of course? 


Dr. Harrison: Well, certainly the people who are 
conversant with any of these specialized problems, 
which include Industry and Trade and Commerce, 
would be aware of what is going on and have the 
opportunity to make whatever input they wished, 
either financial or mental. 


The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Roy? 
Mr. Roy: Yes, thank you. 


The Chairman: I still have Mr. Langlois and Mr. 
Harding on my list, and we have only about three 
minutes left. 


At Tuesday morning’s meeting I would like to see 
the Committee begin discussion on Vote 40. Mr. 
MacNeill is going to be able to be with us on Tuesday 
morning. Mr. Langlois have you one question or two 
questions? 


Mr. Langlois: One minute or so. 


The Chairman: Mr. Langlois is next on my list, sol. 
will let him ask his question, and in all fairness to Mr. | 
Harding, I think possibly Tuesday morning we could 
give you a little time... 


Mr. Harding: I will not be here Tuesday morning, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Well, would it be all right then if we’ 
leave your questions until we go back to Vote 1 when 
the Minister is here... 


Mr. Harding: That is quite all right. 


The Chairman: ...and I will put you on the list at 
that time? Is that agreeable to you? 


Harding: Yes, that is all right. 


Mr. Langlois: Well, to save time I think you know 
my question, so I will let it go. 


Mr. MacNeill: Your question was whether there were 
any discussions under way with the Province of 
Quebec on pilot studies, is that right? 


Mr. Langlois: No, you gave me the answer to that 
when you were answering Mr. Deakon, but before that 
you were referring to studies under way in different 
basins in Canada. You mentioned all kinds of rivers 
but there were no names that I could recall being from 
Quebec, so I was wondering if there was a mix-up in 
names, or if Quebec was out of the picture, and if it 
was their fault or our fault? 


Mr. MacNeill: Well, at the present time it is correct 
to say there are no studies under way between our- 
selves and the Province of Quebec on Quebec rivers. 
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It is also correct to say, and this may clarify a state- 
ment I made earlier, that although we have no studies 
under way with Quebec and no active discussions 
under way with Quebec, or active discussions under 
way with the Province of Ontario, the federal govern- 
ment last year made a firm offer to the Province of 
Ontario and to the Province of Quebec to pay the full 
cost of a pilot study of pollution abatement and other 
matters on the Ottawa River, leading to the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive framework plan for develop- 
ment and management. That offer, so far as we know, 
is still being considered by the Province of Quebec and 
the Province of Ontario. So there is an offer to under- 
take discussions leading, we would hope, to such an 
agreement and studies on the Ottawa. However, to 
repeat myself, there are no studies under way at the 
moment and no active discussions, 


The Chairman: Thank vou, Mr. MacNeill. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuesday, November 5, 1968. 
[Text] (4) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this day at 
9:50 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Leonard Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Cullen, Danson, Gilbert, Hopkins, 
Langlois, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Moores (Bonavista-Trinity- 
Conception), Ritchie, Roy (Timmins)—(12). 


In attendance: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. J. M. 
Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J. W. MacNeill, Acting 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Water); Dr. A. T. Prince, Director, Inland Waters; Dr. E. R. 
Tinney, Acting Director, Policy and Planning; Dr. W. M. Cameron, Director, Marine 
Science; Mr. R. B. Code, Personnel Adviser; Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior Financial Adviser. 


The Chairman reported on the recommendations of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure that the proposed trip to Burlington, Ontario be postponed until next 
spring and that the trip to the Fuels Research Building on Corkstown Road be delayed 
until late fall or winter. The Committee agreed with these recommendations. 


Dr. Harrison suggested that the Committee visit the Booth Street buildings of his 
Department and the Chairman advised that the “Steering” Subcommittee would consider 
this proposal. 


Dr. Harrison tabled a document in response to a request by Mr. Roy, entitled “Provi- 
sion for Professional and Special Services”, copies of which were distributed to each 
member. This document was ordered printed as an Appendix to the proceedings of this 
day. (See Appendix B). 


Mr. MacNeill tabled two publications entitled “The Administration of Water Re- 
sources in Canada” and ‘“‘Water Pollution Control—A Digest of Legislation and Regula- 
tions in Force in Canada”, copies of which were distributed to each member. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Revised Estimates (1968-69) of the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


The Chairman called Item 40, under the heading “Water and Coordination of Renew- 
able Resources Programs’’. 


Mr. MacNeill, after introducing Doctors Cameron, Prince and Tinney, made a state- 
ment summarizing the major functions and responsibilities of the water section. 


Mr. MacNeill, was examined, assisted by Dr. Tinney, Dr. Harrison, Dr. Cameron and 
Dr. Prince. 


And the examination of the witnesses continuing, the Committee adjourned at 
11:40 a.m. to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: I see a quorum, gentlemen, so we 
will get started. 


Your Steering Committee met just prior to this 
meeting and recommends to the Committee that the 
trip to Burlington which we discussed should be post- 
poned until spring and that we make the trip out to 


the Fuels Research Centre on the Corkstown Road at. 


any time during the late fall or winter. Is this accept- 
able to the Committee? Any comments? All in 
favour? 


Dr. J. H. Harrison (Assistant Deputy Minister, Mines 
and Geosciences): With respect, sir, I suggest that the 
real interest of this Committee would be not so much 
in the Corkstown Road Centre, which is a very fine 
new establishment, but which is not yet occupied. The 
first building is in the process of being occupied now. I 
would suggest that you might prefer to visit our estab- 
lishment on Booth Street to see some of the activities 
going on there, which will be transferred, in part at 
least, out to the Corkstown Road. We have many 
people working there, under somewhat primitive con- 
ditions I will admit, but it might be interesting for you 
\to see how we are working now. We can give you a 
much better appreciation of what we are doing in the 
‘Mines Branch of our department and in the Fuels 
Research section of it, if you come to Booth Street. If 
‘you will just give us an idea of when you might like to 
come, we can arrange, I am sure, a first-class two 
hours, three hours, or whatever you care to spend 
there, of interesting technological activities. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Harrison. The Steer- 
ing Committee will take up this suggestion and bring a 
‘report back to the meeting for your acceptance or 
rejection. 


First of all this morning I am going to call upon Dr. 
Harrison, who has a paper relating to the information 


which was asked for the last day by Mr. Roy, and I 
understand that again this paper is not in French this 
morning. I believe we could have it by Thursday morn- 
ing. 


Dr. Harrison: You could have it by Thursday morm- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. You will recall that Mr. Roy 
requested that this breakdown be given in the total of 
our provision for professional and special services in 
the departmental estimates. We have this paper now, 
which we got together late yesterday. Therefore we 
had no opportunity to have it translated. We can pass 
this out to you in its present form, if you wish, Mr. 
Chairman. We could have it prepared in French for 
you by Thursday, or you might also wish to consider 
the possibility of tabling the document for the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, in which case it 
would appear in both languages. 
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The Chairman: Does anyone have any objections to 
tabling this and having it printed in the Minutes in 
French, rather than having it handed out again on 
Thursday morning in French? Is this satisfactory? 


Agreed, 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, while we are on this 
subject of printing the reports, what decision did we 
arrive at? Are we going to bilingual reports, or are 
they going to be separate, so many English and so 
many French versions? 


The Chairman: During our first meeting we decided, 
with the agreement of the Committee, to print 250 
copies in French and 750 copies in English, and I 
understand that the Broadcasting Committee is using a 
different method. They are using one-half page in 
French and one-half page in English as an experiment. 
If it proves satisfactory, we may well consider adopt- 
ing it in other committees. The officials of the House 
are looking into that now. 


Mr. Langlois: We could not decide to have this right 
now. Is that right? 
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The Chairman: I understand the officials of the 
House are looking into this right now for all com- 
mittees, so I think we could lay it over until a further 
report, if it is agreeable. 


Mr. Langlois: Then, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we 
should agree to the proposition that we have the re- 
cording department take care of the translation, 
because the French copy is going to land here in about 
a month’s time. So either we get two languages in the 
same copy, which is all right, or we will have the 
Department make up a French version. 


The Chairman: Perhaps in view of that we should 
ask the Department to have these ready for us on 
Thursday morning. 


Mr. Langlois: You know how long it takes to have 
the translation on these committees; it takes three 
weeks to a month, sometimes longer. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Langlois. 


We have Dr. Harrison this morning sitting in for the 
Deputy Minister, and I believe at this time Mr. 
MacNeill has some publications he wishes to discuss 
with you. We will have a report form him on the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of the water sector, and 
then I will proceed to call Vote 40. 


Mr. J. W. MacNeill (Acting Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister (Water) Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Hymmen on Thursday last, I agreed to 
arrange to have tabled this morning two documents: 
one entitled “The Administration of Water Resources 
in Canada” which was prepared by the Canadian 
Council of Resource Ministers in co-operation with the 
federal and all the provincial governments. This docu- 
ment sets out in summary form the administrative 
framework for water management in Canada in the 
federal government and in each of the provinces and it 
also deals with federal-provincial institutions and inter- 
national institutions. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this document is available in both French and English 
and you can advise the person who will distribute it 
which language you would like to have it in. 
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The second document is a digest of water pollution 
control laws and regulations in Canada, This document 
was prepared by the CIL as a public service and it has 
been printed by the Canadian Council of Resource 
Ministers. Unfortunately, Mr, Chairman, as this docu 
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ment originated in the private sector it is not available 
in both languages. It is only available in I’nglish and 
we will distribute the English copies this morning. 


The Chairman: I wonder if we could have a copy of 
those for Mr. Slack so that he can copy the actual 
titles of them in the minutes, please. 


Mr. MacNeill: Yes. Could you arrange to distribute 
them right now? 


The Chairman: While they are being distributed I 
will ask Mr. MacNeill to introduce the officials he has 
with him this morning. 


Mr. MacNeill: I would like to introduce the directors 
and acting directors of the water sector. First of all I 
will introduce Dr. W. M. Cameron, who is the Director 
of the Marine Sciences Branch. Dr. Cameron has been 
the Director of that branch since 1962. He is a son of 
the Prairies and, like so many other sons of the 
Prairies, he decided to go to sea and he did this in a 
very special way. He has his Masters,in zoology from 
the University of British Columbia and his Ph.D. in 
oceanography from the Scripps Institute in California. 
Dr. Cameron has had and is having a very outstanding 
career both in government and university. He has held 
a series of important posts—the Fisheries Research 
Board, the Navy and the Defence Research Board— 
before coming to the Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys, and now to our Department. 


I would also like to introduce Dr. Prince on my 
right, Dr. Prince is the Director of the Inland Waters 
Branch. I believe you met him last Tuesday. The 
Deputy introduced him to you when he was pinch 
hitting for me. 


Finally I would like to introduce Dr. Kinney, who is 
seated beside Dr. Prince. Dr. Kinney is the Acting 
Director of the Policy and Planning Branch. This is the 
newest of the three branches and Dr. Kinney is the 
newest member of our group. He has a degree in civil 
engineering from British Columbia as well and he has a 
Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. Dr. Kinney 
spent ten years as a professor of water resources and — 
has spent the last five years as the Director of Water 
Resources Research and Planning. I may say that we 
are very pleased to have attracted Dr. Kinney to the 
water sector. 


The four of us—myself and the three directors—will 
endeavour to answer your questions concerning the 
water sector program over the next few meetings of 
the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNeill. Would you 
now like to go ahead and outline briefly the respon- 
sibilities and functions of the water sector? 


_ Mr. MacNeill: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
| The Chairman: Possibly before you do that I will 


call [tem 40: 


@ 
‘Water and Coordination of Renewable Resources Pro- 
‘grams. 


40 Administration, Operation and Maintenance in- 
cluding the expenses of the Saskatchewan- 
Nelson Basin Board and the Atlantic Tidal Power 
Programming Board including the recoverable 
expenditures relating thereto, recoverable expen- 
ditures incurred in respect of Regional Water 
Resources Planning Investigations and Water 

| Resources Inventories and authority to make 

} recoverable advances in amounts not exceeding 
in the aggregate the amount of the shares of the 
Province of Manitoba and of the Province of 
Ontario of the cost of regulating the levels of 
Lake of the Woods and Lac Seul and the amount 
of the share of provincial and outside agencies of 
the cost of hydrometric surveys, and the expen- 
ses of the National Advisory Committee on 
Geographical Research and the National Com- 
mittee for Canada of the International Geo- 
graphical Union—30,457,400. 
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The Chairman: | will now ask you to give a brief 
, resume. 


_ Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, in dealing with our esti- 

mates I thought it might be helpful to the Com- 
-mittee—as our estimates and the document that you 
have are not on a program basis—if I were to briefly 
‘summarize the major functions and responsibilities of 
'the water scctor, try to relate them to the three 
branches and also try to relate them to the vote struc- 
-ture which you have in front of you. I will run 
‘through them very briefly and you may want to pur- 
sue any one of them later in questions. 


, The first responsibility of the water sector, I would 
Say, and its newest, is to advise on water policies and 
programs, to formulate and evaluate water policies, 
programs and options therefor and to advise the Minis- 
‘ter. This responsibility covers both inland and marine 
waters. It is centred in the Policy and Planning Branch 
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but, of course, the Inland Waters Branch and the Ma- 
rine Sciences Branch are both actively involved in this. 


Second, the sector develops and administers a 
number of data collection programs. This is an essen- 
tial foundation for our policy work; it is also essential 
for planning, development and management. These 
data are used throughout Canada by governments and 
by the private sector. I might mention three areas. 
There is the hydrometric survey, which is the program 
responsible for measuring the flow of our waters in 
our rivers—the supply of our water, you might say— 
and the Canada hydrometric survey is centred in the 
Inland Waters Branch. On the other side we have the 
hydrographic survey. Its responsibility is to measure 
and map the depths of our waters, The hydrometric 
survey measures the flow and the supply and the 
hydrographic survey measures the depths of our 
waters—navigable waters, harbours, and so on—and 
this important responsibility is centred in the Marine 
Sciences Branch, 


I mentioned last Thursday that data on the socio- 
economic aspects, on the demand side of the water 
equation, were badly needed. The design and develop- 
ment of new programs to collect and compile socio- 
economic data is the responsibility of the Policy and 
Planning Branch. 
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Third, there is research. This is a major activity of 
the water sector and not only in-house research, Mr. 
Chairman, but also the encouragement, sponsorship 
and the co-ordination of research and associated train- 
ing in the university community and to an increasing 
extent in the private sector. I might mention three or 
four broad arcas here. First of all, the very large pro- 
gram of research and exploration of Canada’s tremen- 
dous oceanographic resources and the resources of the 
sea bed is centred in the Marine Sciences Branch. Re- 
search on the physical aspects of inland water re- 
sources, including major water pollution problems 
such as the Great Lakes, is centred in the Inland 
Waters Branch. Again, research and studies on the 
socioeconomic aspects of our water resources is now 
getting underway in the Policy and Planning Branch. I 
might mention in addition, Mr. Chairman, that last 
year we initiated a new program of grants in aid of 
university-sponsored research which is being admin- 
istered both through the Policy and Planning and the 
Inland Waters Branch with the assistance of a national 
advisory committee. 
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Fourth, co-ordination in the water field. Co- 
ordination is extremely important because of the 
divided jurisdiction within both the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. If you study the document that 
was handed out this morning you will appreciate the 
very large number of governmental agencies that are 
involved in the water game. 


The Policy and Planning Branch carries the major 
responsibility for interdepartmental, federal-provincial 
and, through proper channels, international co- 
ordination but all branches, of course, are expected to 
secure the effective co-ordination of their own pro- 
grams. In the Inland Waters Branch but especially, I 
think, in the Marine Sciences Branch the co-ordination 
function has an international dimension. 


Fifth, I might mention planning. I am thinking here 
of basin and regional planning. This is undertaken 
both directly and in co-operation with other agencies, 
and especially in co-operation with the provinces, 


The responsibility for the planning function has 
been formally centered in the Policy and Planning 
Branch, but again the work occupies both the policy 
and planning and the Inland Waters Branch. The Plan- 
ning Division of the Policy and Planning Branch is 
primarily concerned with the Engineering Division of 
the Inland Waters Branch and the Water Quality 
Division of the Inland Waters Branch. 


The sixth, and last, broad area that I will mention is 
the administration of acts and regulations and agree- 
ments. This is continuing and an important respon- 
sibility of the water sector. For example, it includes 
the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act, which 
is a vehicle for federal-provincial programs. It includes 
a large number of federal-provincial agreements for 
planning, conservation and development. It also in- 
cludes a large number of IJC boards and regulations 
governing the operation or our international water 
bodies. 


With regard to the vote structure, Mr. Chairman, the 
funds for each of these programs and for each of the 
branches are found in Votes 40, 45 and 50. If you 
turn to page 10 you will find that the vote structure 
provides a breakdown in terms of operation, capital 
and grants. The operation or administration funds for 
each of the branches are found in Vote 40. The capital 
funds, construction and acquisition are found in Vote 
45. The grants, contributions and subsidies are found 
in Vote 50. So, in order to get a picture of the total 
funding for each branch you have to add up these 
three figures from Votes 40, 45 and 50. 


I think that is all I have to say in introduction, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNeill. Shall Item 
40 carry? Mr. Langlois? 


[Interpretation | 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like 
to draw your attention and that of the members to the 
fact that our colleague Mr. Gorden Aiken was sent to 
hospital last Saturday, And I would like, on my own 
behalf and on behalf of the members of Committee to 
wish him a prompt recovery, we hope we will soon 
have him at this table again. 


When Mr. Aiken gave his answer to the parlia- 
mentary secretary of the Minister, he first of all con- 
gratulated Mr. Greene very warmly for the fine work 
that he was doing and then, as all good opposition 
members do, he switched into a different key and 
started hammering away at the minister. 


I was quite surprised when he mentioned towards 
the end of his statement that the Department, to Mr. 
Aiken’s great surprise, had reduced the amounts of 
moneys allotted for the control of pollution, I did not 
have the figures at the time. I had not checked the 
Blue Paper on the budget estimates, and I was slightly 
dumbfounded by this statement. 


Every one in Canada talks of pollution without 
really knowing too much about it. It is the smart thing 
to do. I found it surprising that the Department had 
reduced the funds allocated to this item. Meanwhile, I 
checked the Blue Paper. I am no expert in book- 
keeping, nor am I an accountant, but after a brief 
study, I found out that we have not reduced ex pendi- 
tures for pollution but that, on the contrary, they 
have been slightly increased. I would like to have Mr. 
MacNeill’s comments in this respect. I want to know 
whether, yes or no, we have reduced the estimates 
under the item pollution. \| 


[English } 
The Chairman: Mr. MacNeill. 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, in looking at the docu- 
ment that was presented to the Committee I think it is 
understandable that the impression was conveyed that 
there had been a reduction in the program of the 
water sector. The summary on page | of the document 
shows that the over-all budget for the water sector in 
1967-1968 was $51 million and in 1968-69 it was 
$47.5 million, showing a decrease of $3.4 million. 
However, there is an explanation for this which should 
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be given. The 1967-68 budget included a very substan- 
tial sum for two items and if you will turn to page 10 
you will find under Marine Surveys and Research, 
Vote 45, a reduction from $9.8 million to $5.6 
million. This is accounted for almost entirely by the 
completion of construction of three ships prior to the 
end of that fiscal year. 
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| If you go down the page to grants and contributions 
under Vote 50, Policy and Planning, you will see a 
reduction from $10.2 million to $5.6 million, an over- 
all reduction of $4.6 million. This is accounted for 
_again almost entirely in one item, the completion of 
‘the construction of the Red River floodway. The 
1967-68 budget contained a figure of $6.7 million for 
the Red River floodway. The 1968-69 budget con- 
tained a figure of only $375,000 for the Red River 
floodway, a reduction of $6.4 million in that one 
program alone. 


So to summarize, Mr. Chairman, these two programs 
together, the Red River floodway and ships, account 
for a reduction of over $11 million. If you compare 
that with the over-all reduction. in the sector of $3.4 
million you will appreciate that for other program 
objectives including pollution there has been an in- 
crease. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNeill. Are there 
any other comments before I call Item 40? 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, Mr. MacNeill said that 
the decrease is $3.4 million. In this $47 million, which 
is the amount for 1968-69, are there any major con- 
struction grants comparable to what you set forth con- 
cerning the 1967-68 estimates? 


Mr. MacNeill: My general comment would be not of 
the same dimension, not of the same order as the $6.7 
million that was in the budget for the previous year 
for one program, the Red River program. 


Capital funds are provided in the 1968-69 budget for 
a number of programs for federal-provincial agree- 
ments under the Canada Water Conservation Assist- 
ance Act, the Inland Waters Branch program and also 
for the Marine Surveys and Research program. If you 
would like some details on the figures in Vote 45 I 
would ask the three directors concerned to provide 
you with that information. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think you said there was an $11 mil- 
lion difference in the 1967-68 estimates. I am just 
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wondering what the total amount for capital grants for 
1968-69 would be. 


Mr. MacNeill: Do you have page 10 in front of you, 
sir? The figures are shown there and the total amount 
available for construction or acquisition in 1967-68 in 
all three branches is $14.5 million and in 1968-69 it is 
$11.2 million. If you look at the right-hand column 
you will see that the major reduction took place in the 
Marine Surveys and Research program. As I mentioned, 
that is almost entirely accounted for by the ships. 
Under grants, contributions and subsidies a reduction 
is shown between the two years from $10.5 million to 
$5.8 million. If you look again at the right-hand 
column you will see that that is entirely accounted for 
in one item, $4.6 million, which in itself is less than 
the reduction in this one program, the Red River 
floodway program. I am not sure that I am answering 
your question, Mr. Gilbert, but I am trying to. 


Mr. Gilbert: Where did you get those last figures on 
page 10? 
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Mr. MacNeill: The third last line shows $10.2 million 
in 1967-68, is that not right? The third last line of the 
second column also show $5.6 million in 1968-69, a 
reduction shown in the right-hand column of $4.6 
million. 


Mr. Gilbert: I see that. 
The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: If I may go back to your opening state- 
ment, Mr. MacNeill, you say with regard to policy and 
planning that the total amount is found by adding 
Items 40, 45 and 50. Is that right? Give me the total 
amount there. I have more figures here than... 


Mr. MacNeill: You are referring to page 10 again? 
Mr. Gilbert: Page 10. 


Mr. MacNeill: If you take the third line under the 
first heading, research and investigations on water 
resources—policy and planning, you will see a figure 
there of approximately $4 million. If you go down to 
the last line of Item 45, construction or acquisition— 
policy and planning, you will see a figure of $3,000. 
You add that to the $4 million. If you go down to the 
last line of Item 50, grants and contributions—policy 
and planning, you will see a figure of $5.6 million. If 
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you add that to the previous two figures you get an 
over-all total of approximately $9.6 million for the 
Policy and Planning Branch. You can go through the 
same exercise for each of the other two branches to 
get their over-all total. 


Mr. Gilbert: Very well. 


Mr. Ritchie: The Prairie farm rehabilitation people 
are involved in numerous water conservation programs 
and in my riding there is a dam on the Shellmouth 
costing approximately $10 million. Is this in these esti- 
mates or is there a separate estimate for this? 


Mr. MacNeill: It is the latter, sir. They have separate 
estimates and their estimates would now be shown in 
the budget of the Department of Regional Develop- 
ment. In previous years you would find their estimates 
in the budget of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Ritchie: Does their work or do their aims differ 
from yours? I presume there are consultations, but 
how might they differ from what you people do and 
they do? 


Mr. MacNeill: I would say, sir, that the broad objec- 
tives of our two organizations are different but com- 
plementary. The water sector is responsible for the 
over-all co-ordination of federal water policies and 
programs. It is also responsible for the development of 
comprehensive basin and regional framework plans. 
This is a program that is just getting under way, 
although a number of studies are now under way. 


In connection with the latter, we are working with 
and through a large number of federal agencies. The 
water sector provides the major input on the planning 
function and on the co-ordination with regard to the 
hydrographic, hydrological and socio-economic stu- 
dies, but the Department of Regional Development, 
through PFRA, will and is being brought into these 
programs and studies on the agricultural aspects, the 
Department of Fisheries on the fisheries aspects and 
the Department of Transport will be brought in in 
cases where the navigational aspects are significant. 
However, since all of these uses of water in a given 
basin are interrelated they have to be co-ordinated 
within an over-all framework. The provision of that 
framework and that co-ordination and direction is the 
responsibility of the water sector of E.M.R. 


Mr. Ritchie: It has been my experience in a small 
way that minor disasters have occurred to our wildlife 
and to our local lake fishing, and various other proj- 
ects which I do not presume your Department was 
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involved in, but particularly in the matter of our wild- 
life I presume there is machinery set up to make sure 
these do not get involved or to safeguard our resources 
as best we can. 
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Mr. MacNeill: I think it is fair to say, sir, that in the 
past—in fact, up until the last few years—the planning 
of water resource development in Canada has not been 
as comprehensive as it should have been. One of the 
major themes to come out of the Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference in Montreal in 1961 was the 
need for a more comprehensive approach in water 
resource planning. I think it is fair to say that recreation 
aspects, which are becoming increasingly important, 
and fish and wildlife aspects, which are also becoming 
important, have in the past been relatively neglected. | 
We hope in the future, through the development of — 
more adequate co-ordination machinery and the 
development of these comprehensive planning con- 
cepts, to more adequately recognize the uses of | 
water, like recreation and fish and wildlife, and bring 
them into the planning process at an early stage. This 
will mean co-operation and co-ordination with the 
provinces and with a number of federal agencies and in © 
the basins and regions in question we would hope with 
local interest groups, fish and wildlife leagues and 
other groups of that kind. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, Mr. MacNeill said that 
Dr. Tinney is responsible for policy and planning and 
he set forth that his second function was a data collec- 
tion program, which I think would determine the 
supply and demand of the water available. I would like | 
to hear Dr. Tinney or yourself set forth how you 
determine the supply of water. How do you break it 
down? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Gilbert, I will ask Dr. Tinney to 
answer your question. I would just like to point out 
that the two sides of this equation, supply and | 
demand, are organized in two different branches in the 
sector. The Inland Waters Branch, through the hydro- 
graphic survey, and the engincering division are 
primarily concerned with the supply side. The Policy , 
and Planning Branch is primarily concerned with new 
programs to enable us to develop forecasts of water | 
use on the demand side. However, [I am sure Dr. 
Tinney can bring the two together and I will ask him 
to answer your question. 


Dr. E. R. Tinney (Acting Director of Policy and 
Planning, Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources): What we mean by supply is a dual-sided 
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question. There is physical supply, in which one 
measures the quantities in the streams over a period of 
time and finds out the variability in the supply as 
related to the rainfall and the other climatic condi- 
tions. This is the engineering side of it. 
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_ The economic side of supply relates to the possibili- 
ty of putting any quantity of water desired at any 
point on the earth for a price. There is really no ques- 
tion of a limited supply anywhere on the earth. You 
can make a lake as large as you like so long as you are 
willing to pay for it. So that side of supply is very, 
much an economic question; depending on how much 
you are willing to pay you can supply certain quan- 
tities of water at certain prices. When you get to the 
other side, what is the demand, you then have to ask 
what is demand in economic terms. What prices are 
you willing to pay for water to serve a particular use, 
whether it is agriculture, pollution abatement or a host 
of other things we might envisage. The question then 
is how does one relate this supply in economic terms 
to the demand in economic terms, and then look at 
the variety of uses and the damages that might occur 
from a particular program to fish and wildlife, to 
recreation and to a variety of things. So, it becomes a 
rather complex physical and economic exercise to get 
the question of supply, as it does with demand. I do 
not know whether that answers your question but I 
think it is in the direction that perhaps you were sug- 
gesting. 


_ Mr. Gilbert: What guidelines would you use, Dr. 
Tinney, in determining this supply and demand? Would 
any priorities be set up in determining a program? It 
may be that there will be a big demand for recreational 
‘water or water for industrial purposes. Do you have 
any priorities? Just how do you handle that? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, I think this question 
‘goes to the heart of the comprehensive planning 
‘process. I think it is important to start from the 
‘assumption that water development is not an end in 
itself, it is a means to an end. Those ends may be 
‘socioeconomic goals in a region, they may be con- 
‘servation goals, they may be aesthetic goals or they 
may be very simple goals to develop water for a 
/specific use; a municipal water supply, an industrial 
“water supply, a pond for duck breeding, or what have 
you. 


In the comprehensive planning process you would 
|hopefully start, as well as you can, with some idea of 
the goals in the area, the broad socioeconomic, con- 
servation and aesthetic goals in the area. You would 
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endeavour to develop an inventory of existing water 
uses for all purposes. You would endeavour, through 
economic forecasting techniques, to develop forecasts 
of future water requirements for municipal, industrial, 
recreational, fish and wildlife, agricultural and all 
other purposes. In developing these forecasts one has 
to branch out into the various economic sectors, so 
one has to really have a picture of economic develop- 
ment and economic growth in the region and the 
pattern that this economic development is likely to 
take and one comes up with an indication of future 
water demands that are more or less “location 
specific” at different points in the river. 


Then, simultaneously perhaps, one looks at the sup- 
ply side of the equation and identifies alternate ways 
and means of meeting those demands. There are many 
alternatives; you can have dam construction—that is an 
obvious one—reservoir construction to improve stor- 
age, or perhaps improvement in land use practice in 
the headwaters of the basin might generate an increase 
in water supply. Or, if you are basically short of water 
in the basin at the price your demand studies indicate 
can be paid for water you might consider importing 
water from an adjacent basin at a price. There is a 
whole range of possibilities for augmenting water 
supply or meeting these demands—“‘location specific’. 
You marry the two through a very, very complex 
systems approach, you evaluate the costs and benefits 
of each and you come up with a suggested scheme of 
development, or perhaps a suggested scheme of non- 
development. If your objectives in a basin are for 
reasons of aesthetics or conservation, perhaps the best 
thing to do is to leave things more or less as they are. 
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Mr. Gilbert: On the basis of the information that 
you have at the moment—from your data collection 
and so forth—would it be fair to say that we have an 
oversupply of water in relation to demand? 


Dr. Tinney: I do not think one can generalize a state- 
ment of that nature and say yes or no. It has to be a 
qualified answer. There are areas of great supply in 
Canada and there are areas of great shortage. This still 
comes back to my original observation that you can 
correct the distribution at some cost so there is no 
shortage of water in a physical sense and it can be 
transported and is movable, but whether or not the 
economics of a particular situation warrant the 
transfer of such water to increase a local deficiency is 
a much more complicated question. It is a question 
you get at, as Mr. MacNeill said, through compre- 
hensive planning, and perhaps to be more specific 
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about your question of priorities, you get at it through 
interest-based planning, in which the planning recog- 
nizes all the interests of that group in the whole plan- 
ning stage, from the very informal stage right through 
to the final development of the plan two or three 
years after you begin it. The way the priorities are put 
in is whether or not the areas they are talking about 
really want that kind of development. So, it is very 
much the comprehensive based planning, with an 
interest factor attached to it, that arrives at the priori- 
ties. Of course, the costs and benefits are always 
elucidated at every step. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Tinney, have we had any demands 
for export of water to our friends in the South? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could say a 
word or two about this. I think it is almost self-evident 
that there has been an upsurge of interest in the whole 
question of moving water from one part of the 
country to another, and from one part of the con- 
tinent to another, in the last few years. I think this 
interest derives very largely from the publication 
lof concepts—not plans but concepts—such as the 
NAWAPA concept, the Grand Canal concept and large 
number—and IJ use the term “large” advisedly —if other 
concepts. 


I think it is important to note a number of things. 
One is that all of these concepts originated in the 
private sector. To my knowledge there has been no 
government either south of us or in Canada that has 
formally raised the question of continental diversions 
of water. Last year the Minister of the Department put 
this very succinctly and simply when he said, “You 
cannot sell water unless you have a buyer and you 
cannot buy water unless you have a seller’. At the 
moment there is no buyer and there is no seller. 
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Most of these concepts originated in the private 
sector. Indeed, all of them originated in the private 
sector and to my knowledge none of them have con- 
sidered the very important question that Dr. Tinney 
raised, the question of the economics of supply and 
demand. Is there really a market for this water at 
prices that are reasonable? Can one supply water at 
reasonable cost? Dr. Tinney, do you want to add 
anything to that? 


Dr. Tinney: I think that is the complete statement 
of it. As Mr. MacNeill said, there are a number of 
purely speculatives and I know of no analysis on either 
side that really suggests yes, no or even maybe on the 
whole question. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Are you saying that the final decision 
with regard to the export of water falls within the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources? In 
other words, there could then be a private export of 
water? 


Mr. MacNeill: The question of export of water, like 
practically every other major policy question in the 
water field, is of interest to a large number of govern- 
ments, a large number of agencies and a large number 
of interest groups. In the case of water in Canada, 
jurisdiction is shared between the federal and the pro- 
vincial governments and so I submit that a policy on 
this matter would have to be mutually acceptable to 
both the federal and the provincial governments 
acting, I presume, on the advice of a number of 
agencies in each level of government as well as acting 
on the advice of the private sector. ' 


The Chairman: Before we go any further I might say 
that before taking a formal vote I have Mr. Danson, 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Marchand on my list. Mr. 
Danson? 


Mr. Danson: I think possibly I got an answer from. 
the answer to Mr. Gilbert’s question. If I may digress 
for a minute, I think there is just a little confusion 
here—and I do not mean to be facetious about this— 
but my question was what was the socioeconomic data 
in this context. There is some terminology that some-, 
times escapes me and then in answer to it we use terms. 
like “interspace” and “‘location specific”. We are hav- 
ing trouble communicating. We often speak of the. 
advantages of bilingualism, but we have a trilingualism 
developing here and there are terms used that are 
sometimes difficult. I know last night at the Finance, 
Trade and Economic Affairs Committee meeting 
reference was made to the Tribunal and they said they. 
were there on good behaviour and someone wanted 2 
definition of “good behaviour” and they said it was at 
pleasure. I did not think that good behaviour and 
pleasure went together very much, and then they 
threw in energy to boot. 


As I say, I do not mean to be facetious but some: 
times it helps immeasurably if we could use layman’s 
terminology. The words themselves sometimes mear 
something but in their context they do not always dc 
so when we are endeavouring to communicate. How 
ever I did get something out of it, Without speaking 
for Mr. Gilbert, what I would really like to know i. 
what are we talking about in terms of policy, prioritie: 
and objectives, or do we have as yet the accumulatior 
of this socioeconomic data that is going to develop ou 
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volicies and our priorities and our social and economic 
objectives? I do not wish you to repeat the whole 
thing again. 

| 

_ Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, I think it is understand- 
able that we may not be communicating too well. It is 
true that certain jargon grows up in an area and water 
resources is no different from any other field, Jargon 
has grown up and sometimes we forget that we are 
one jargon when in fact we are using it. 
Socioeconomic data covers a whole range of things, or 
it can. For example, we have very little information in 
Canada on water prices; how much is being paid for 
water at the present time for various uses. As has been 
mentioned, we have very little information on water 
costs. We have relatively little information on water 
demands in our various basins, let alone our various 
regions. In order to develop demand forecasts you 
need a whole substructure of socioeconomic data, 
population and so on. A lot of this is available but a 
lot of it is not. 


With regard to the term ‘‘interest-based”’, what we 
mean when we use this term is that people who are 
concerned with the use of water in a given river basin 
Or in a given region should be brought into the plan- 
ning process, should be involved in the planning. Who 
are these people? Obviously they are federal and 
provincial agencies and municipal governments. They 
are also the industrial sector. They are very much con- 
cerned about pollution and securing water of various 
qualities for their processing requirements. Fish and 
wildlife leagues are concerned about the use of water 
in the basin. Recreation groups of one kind or another 
and chambers of commerce might, if their region is 
based on tourism, be very concerned about the way in 
which a water body is used. When we say interest base 
‘planning, this is jargon for saying that through some 
structure we have to involve all of these various in- 
terests in the planning. 
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_ To come to your question, I guess we are saying, 
‘too, that at the local level—at the level of the river 
basin or the region-specific goals, objectives and 
‘priorities will be formulated in this planning process. 
We can set broad national objectives and broad nation- 
‘al priorities, deciding to tackle this area before we 
tackle that area, but in terms of water resource devel- 
opment and water use, our detailed goals, our objec- 
‘tives and priorities, we are saying, will be set within 
the process or through the process of this compre- 
hensive interest base planning. Is that any clearer 
now? 
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Mr. Danson: I was looking for an over-all type 
of policy of priorities and objectives which you are 
trying to achieve, but perhaps that would be an over- 
simplification of a pretty complex thing except that it 
is a matter which I think we, as politicians, and the 
people we represent are concerned about because we 
do hear these questions about what is our net supply 
of water and where it is going. Perhaps this could be 
better handled at a time other than this specifically, 
but I think it is a matter that concerns everyone and 
we would like to be informed, or I would. 


My other question was on your university grant 
program which | think is particularly interesting. Has 
that been under way long enough to make any 
estimates of its ultimate value? I like the idea as it is 
non-bureaucratic. You are developing, I assume, 
trained personnel for your own Department in other 
interested areas. There should be some good econom- 
ics involved. 


Are there any specific schools that you are working 
with? Are you trying to develop let us say a centre in 
one school which is, perhaps, pre-eminent in its field— 
perhaps a graduate school—for this, or is it being 
spread around in the various departments of various 
universities? 


Mr. MacNeill: | think, Mr. Danson, that it is really 
too early to make any judgments about the program. 
We think it is going very well, but it has only been 
under way for a year and | think we are going to have 
to wait for a few more years before we make any 
assessments as to its successes or its failures. 


What we have done first of all is to establish a 
national advisory committee made up of experts 
drawn from the federal sector, provincial government 
agencies, the university community and the private 
sector. This national advisory committee has been 
given three duties. One is to advise the Minister on 
needs and priorities for research in the water field; the 
second is to effect some co-ordination of water re- 
sources research between the federal, provincial and 
university sectors in Canada; and the third is to advise 
the Minister on applications for grants in support of 
university-sponsored research. 


I may say that our general objectives in establishing 
this program and establishing this committee were 
those you suggested, to undertake some much needed 
research on some of the major emerging problems and 
issues in this field and, secondly, to increase the pool 
of talent available to do this research and to work in 
government policy and planning areas, and in the 
private sector in the consulting field. There is a real 
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dearth of qualified people in the water resources field 
in Canada. So these were our two broad objectives. 
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We set up the committee, we gave it these functions 
and it started to develop its program. The program 
approved so far by the committee consists of two 
types of grants. One is what we call individual research 
grants and these are made to the applicants through 
the university. Any qualified man in Canada working 
in any university is eligible to apply for a research 
grant. The grants are awarded by the committee after 
they have applied a number of tests such as relevancy, 
mission orientation and the merit of the proposal 
itself. We have had only one series so far. The second 
type of grant that the committee is considering is what 
we call a development grant, and the thought here is 
that a development grant will take the form of a block 
grant which will be given to selected universities— 
three, six, selected universities, we do not know how 
many~—in the hope that at these universities we will 
develop centres of expertise in the water resources 
field, interdisciplinary programs covering engineering 
aspects, socio-economic aspects, all of the aspects 
involving various departments at the university. 


There are a number of universities that have in- 
dicated their interest in this—far more than we will 
have funds to support—and the committee is now 
engaged upon an assessment of these universities from 
this point of view. I think it will be some months 
before the committee will be in a position to recom- 
mend the issuance of any development grants. 


Mr. Danson: Thank you very much. That is very 
interesting. 


The Chairman: Dr. Harrison would like to say a 
word on that item as well. 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, thank you. The Science 
Council of Canada recently published studies, one by 
the Science Secretariat, which is a detailed study of 
water resources research in Canada under the direction 
of a committee of the Science Council of Canada. The 
man in charge of the Secretariat study, Mr. J. P. Bruce, 
is now is charge of our Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters that is being developed at Burlington, Ontario, 
and subsequent to the collection of the data that is in- 
cluded in his report, a committee of the Science Coun- 
cil of Canada which monitored it then put up some 
proposals to the Science Council of Canada and these 
two were published simultaneously about three or 
four weeks ago, 
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The Science Council of Canada generally endorsed 
heartily the concept of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Research and what it is 
doing, and recommended greatly increased sums of 
money to be available for grants in aid of the nature 
described by Mr. MacNeill. 


If the Committee would like, I could arrange to have 
copies of those reports made available to each member 
here next Thursday—the Secretariat report which is a 
detailed one, and the Science Council report, which is 
a summary of recommendations of the Science Coun- 
cil itself. 


Mr. Danson: Do you mind, Mr. Chairman, if I just 
pursue this one point further? Would it seem logical, 
since we have this great research centre at Burlington, 
perhaps to have grants in this field of pollution con- 
centrated at McMaster University, for instance, which 
is physically close by, so that you have your university 
research going on in the same general geographic area 
as you have your major facilities in this field. Then the 
school would really have something to work with and 
to get into, 
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Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, the question of uni- 
versity participation in the program being developed at 
Burlington has been under active consideration for 
some time. We have been working with the AUCC, the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, in 
developing a very close university-Burlington co- 
operation. I think perhaps it would be of interest to 
the Committee if this were explained and Dr. Prince, 
the Director of the Inland Waters Branch, could per- 
haps indicate just what we are planning to do at Bur- 
lington in co-operation with the universities. 


Dr. A. T. Prince (Director, Inland Waters Branch, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): Mr. 
Chairman, I might say in this connection that the loca- 
tion of the site at Burlington was in part selected 
because of its proximity to a substantial number of 
universities. McMaster, of course, is the closest one to 
it but there are something like nine universities located 
within a radius of 50 miles of that site. As Mr. 
MacNeill mentioned, we have from the start of the 
planning of the site worked with the AUCC. They 
have had a committee and a representative of that 
committee has been working with us throughout the 
whole planning phase. We are in fact building accom- 
modation, both offices and laboratories, as planned in 
the structure to accommodate some 65 or 70 univer- 
sity personnel right on the site. The actual construc- 
tion of the permanent quarters has not yet started—it Is 
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still in the planning stage—so we have adopted the 
policy of making facilities available rather than favour- 
ing any one university regardless of its local nature. We 
do however have quite close communication and 
participation with people from McMaster University 
already in the program on the site. 


The Chairman: Mr. Danson you have had your allot- 
ted time. I could put you on the second round, if you 
wish. 


Mr. Ritchie is next. 


Mr. Ritchie: Just as a matter of information, are you 
involved in the assessment of the damage caused by 
the widespread use of herbicides, insecticides and so on, 
and, if so, do you believe it is a serious problem and 
will it become a more serious one in the future? 


Dr. Prince: The question of the insecticide-herbicide 
problem is a very difficult one from the technical 
point of view. This matter is being looked at in general 
by the government through the Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Pesticides. Quite recently, our 
Department has had representation on that committee. 
In connection with our water quality studies we are 
developing a capability for assessment of the quan- 
tities and nature of these compounds. Specifically, the 
question as to whether it is a serious matter is a very 
involved one and it all depends on who you talk to, 
whether you happen to be an agriculturist who is 
interested in insect control or whether you are a wild 
life expert who is interested in the concentration of 
these things in natural biota. The subject is receiving 
very serious study in many quarters, including our 
own department, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Mr. Chairman, I 
have another Committee meeting. Did you plan to go 
on for a few minutes? 


The Chairman: I do not believe that we will be going 
past 11.30. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): My question is 
of a local nature but it does involve money and it does 
involve very serious policy implications or at least it 
fits into the water policy that was previously announced 
by the Minister. 


I read in the local Okanagan newspapers, Mr. 
MacNeill, that Mr. Williston, the Minister in charge of 
Lands, Forests and Water Resources in the Province of 
British Columbia and Mr. Greene have agreed to start a 
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comprehensive water study in the Okanagan basin. 
Now you were quite familiar with the particular prob- 
lem that aroused a lot of attention in the Okanagan— 
the proposed diversion of water from the Shuswap 
system into the Okanagan system. Is it true that agree- 
ment has been reached between the two ministers? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Marchand, I do not think I can 
add a great deal to what was said by the Minister in 
answer to a question in the House about two weeks 
ago. At that time the Minister indicated that he was 
very pleased that discussions had started between our- 
selves and the Province of British Columbia respecting 
a comprehensive framework study of the Okanagan 
and the associated problem of the Shuswap. He indi- 
cated that he and Mr. Williston had agreed to pursue 
these discussions as rapidly as possible and he expressed 
the hope that these discussions would indeed lead 
to a federal-provincial agreement for a comprehensive 
study on the Okanagan-Shuswap. That is the status of 
the understanding with the Province of British 
Columbia, so far as | know. We are and we intend to 
continue to actively pursue—and I know this is the 
intention of the B.C. officials—our discussions in the 
hope of arriving at a good agreement for a compre- 
hensive study as soon as possible. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Do you think 
“‘as soon as possible” might mean before Christmas? 
The statement that I read was by the Chairman of the 
Okanagan Water Basin Committee and it was dated 
October 29. 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, I do not know when 
“‘as soon as possible”’ will be. | would observe though 
that when one embarks on what we have described as 
a comprehensive interest-based planning process one 
accepts the necessity of bringing along a large number 
of people and a large number of agencies. The more 
comprehensive you make it the more people you have 
to bring into the process, and the more people you 
bring into the process the more communication is 
necessary, with or without the jargon, and all of this 
takes more time. We would hope to involve as many 
interest groups as possible in a study of the Okanagan- 
Shuswap. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Mr. Chairman, 
without taking too much time I would like to com- 
ment on Mr. Danson’s remarks. J think perhaps if you 
were in my area this summer you would have found 
out what social-economic aspects of water really 
means. The community was very, very disturbed and 
upset about the proposal to manipulate some of the 
water from one area into another. It is a very scrious 
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problem. I might say that I was very impressed with 
the way the public got out and took an interest in this 
particular project. Mr. MacNeill spoke about develop- 
ment or non-development and we were more con- 
cerned perhaps about non-development or development 
on a sound basis. 


Mr. Danson: Well, Kalamalka Lake, Okanagan Lake 
and Lake Shuswap are beautiful lakes. 


[English | 


The Chairman: Mr. Danson, would you like to ask a 
supplementary? 
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Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, I have a short question 
to put before Mr. Danson proceeds. 


On the question of university grants, McMaster 
University and its proximity to the Burlington centre, 
and the 50 mile radius that was mentioned, I am very 
interested in all that but I would like to remind the 
officials that Canada has a much greater radius than 50 
miles and if you concentrate too much on this you 
might end up pretty soon with a Canada of 50 mile 
radius. I think everybody in this Department as well 
as other departments should keep in mind that Canada 
is a very widespread country and that the lollipops 
should be distributed evenly. 


Mr. Danson: Well that brings me to what I wanted to 
say, which will not be in the form of question. 


It is important for us all to keep in mind the whole 
policy, not only the policy of this department but all 
departments, on the specific relationship of govern- 
ment and government research to universities. We have 
the problem of the high cost of education and the 
jurisdictional problem of the federal government’s role 
in education. We have the further problem of forcing 
our students to go abroad for post-graduate work. It 
is quite possible that we could concentrate and devel- 
op schools of excellence in various disciplines across 
the country—and I certainly do not mean in a 50 mile 
radius; I only used that in the context I did because of 
the Burlington facility. We have to balance the frag- 
mentation of such efforts as applied to various uni- 
versities with the advantages of cross-pollination and 
the particular regional interest. I hope this is some- 
thing that we all keep in mind because government can 
play a very important role in the development of 
personnel. I think there should be some good eco- 
nomics involved too. We should be training people in 
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these various fields as we are doing our research. We 
should be developing teaching staff. We might develop 
a great school in international law at Laval University 
or a top rate school in heart surgery in Montreal. 


Mr. Langlois: Laval is already a big school. 


Mr. Danson: This was really an area of interest that I 
wanted to get off my chest but I will be pursuing this 
subject at future meetings. 


Dr. Harrison: I would like to make a general re- 
sponse to the implications of both Mr. Langlois and 
Mr. Danson remarks. This is part of a problem which 
affects the whole Department, indeed the whole gov- 
emment, not simply the water Sector. In the case of 
the Inland Waters Branch the question of extreme 
urgency is the Great Lakes. This is something that 
affects a great number of the population of Canada, It 
was decided that we could not ignore this problem any 
longer and the federal responsibility in it. The ques- 
tion then became where in the Great Lakes should we 
set up an institute to carry out research on the Great 
Lakes. While several sites were examined the site 
chosen at Burlington was chosen in part because it was 
centrally located to a great number of academic in- 
stitutions which could have input into this. Now we 
recognize of course the fact that there are implications 
of Great Lakes water flowing down the St. Lawrence 
River as well but, to begin with, we have to get some- 
where nearer the start. 


In this connection also—that is, general regionali- 
zation—we could refer of course to the Bedford 
Institute of Oceanography which is at Dartmouth just 
across the harbour from Halifax. We have another 
research centre in Calgary on the dry side of the 
Department, the Institute of Sedimentary and Petro- 
leum Geology. We had plans for a major centre of 
astronomical research on the West Coast. Things of 
this nature are being considered by the Department at 
all times and the idea of regionalization was to get the 
work of the federal government in areas of concern 
both to the federal government and the provincial and 
municipal governments as well. 
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Mr. Danson: Certainly after 25 years of Conservative 
government in Ontario J cannot think of a better place 
to start on pollution, 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, | still have Mr. Roy on 
my list. I have allowed considerable leeway in ques- 
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ioning this morning because Items 40, 45 and 50 are 
uch that you cannot really put each in a straitjacket. 


I wonder if the Committee would be agreeable to 
ny calling, a vote on Item 40 at this time following 
vhich I will ask Mr. Roy to put his question. Then I 
yelieve we will have to adjourn for the day. Would the 
Jommittee be agreeable to that? 

Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, we have not had any 
liscussion on the work of Dr. Cameron, Director of 
he Marine Sciences Branch. There are estimates here 
sxertaining to his branch and I do not want to be 
leprived of the privelege of putting questions to him. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert, I take it then that you 
vant to ask questions following Mr. Roy. I will ask Mr. 
Roy to put his question at this time and, following 
that, Mr. Gilbert can question, and then we will adjourn 
intil Thursday evening. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that our water policy and planning is divided into 
oasins throughout the country. How many regions of 
pasins do we have and how many of these are under 
active concentrated study now? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, I believe that if one 
looks at the primary river basins of Canada—that is, 
those that empty directly into the sea—we have 
approximately 40—45 major primary river basins. If 
one considers both primary and secondary, and in this 
context the Ottawa River for example would be 
viewed as a secondary basin, we have a much larger 
number of river basins. I do not have the figure in my 
mind offhand but I can get it for you. Not all of these 
river basins of course, indeed relatively few of them, 
are important today from the point of view of eco- 
nomic activity, water uses, development, even as 
potential sources of supply to augment water in areas 
that are or may become short of water, I mentioned 
on Thursday that we had in the Water Sector under- 
taken a preliminary identification and evaluation of 
the major water problems and issues and a preliminary 
identification of those basins and regions that were of 
major significance today from the national point of 
view. This is not going to be an inclusive list—I am sure 
I will miss a few—but going right across the country, 
we have, first, the Fraser River in British Columbia. 
We now have an agreement on the Fraser River signed 
last year which provides (a) for a diking program in 
the lower Fraser Valley and (b) for the start of a com- 
prehensive study in year 2. The Okanagan was men- 
tioned earlier as an area that we are discussing with 
British Columbia. The Columbia River is under active 
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development. The Yukon River is becoming more and 
more interesting both to us, to the Territories and to 
the United States. In the Prairie region the Saskatch- 
ewan-Nelson is the major system. The Saskatch- 
ewan-Nelson is under an agreement for a major 
water supply study, again signed a year ago, between 
the federal government and the three provinces. That 
study is now under way and funds for it are provided 
in the estimates. It is a four year, $5 million study. We 
have discussions under way with the Prairie Provinces 
on other secondary basins. In the Ontario region the 
Great Lakes has been mentioned as an area of primary 
interest for the government and the Department. A lot 
of our resources are being focused on the Great Lakes. 
On Thursday I also mentioned a comprehensive frame- 
work study on the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence. In 
Ontario, too, I could mention the Northern Ontario 
water studies that have been under way for some two 
years. These studies are being undertaken in co- 
operation with the Government of Ontario. They 
cover five major river basins emptying into James Bay 
and Hudson Bay; they are concerned with potential 
for development within those basins and also potential 
for diversion out of those basins into southern 
Ontario. And in the Maritimes we are engaged now in 
the first stage of a comprehensive regional water re- 
sources study that covers both the Maritime region 
and the Newfoundland-Labrador region. We hope the 
first stage will be completed by June 1969. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Dr. Cameron 
would direct his attention to page 10 of the estimates. 
You will notice, Dr. Cameron, that there are three 
divisions—administration, operation and maintenance, 
then construction or acquisition, and grants. 


Dealing with the first, administration, operation and 
maintenance, I notice the estimate set forth the sum 
of $15,109,800 which indicates an increase of 
$1,491,000 over the 1967-68 estimates. I would like 
to know in general terms, to begin with, what your 
department does, and why the increase in the spend- 
ing. 


Dr. W. M. Cameron (Director, Marine Sciences 
Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
As Mr. MacNeill pointed out, this branch is responsible 
for two main areas of activity. The first and the one 
which has been established by far the longest is its 
basic responsibility for all nautical charting—that is the 
charting of Canadian navigable waters—for marine 
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transportation. The Canadian Hydrographic Service 
has carried this for many years and continues to have 
that very heavy responsibility. 


I think, I should make a short comment on the fact 
that Canada has by far the longest coastline in the 
world and indeed if we were to measure the actual 
coastline rather than the distance between headlands it 
would be almost astronomical in its extent. We com- 
pare its extent with that of the United States and that 
of the U.S.S.R., and when you think of the small 
population of Canada and the very heavy dependence 
Canada has on marine transportation and its growing 
importance of course in the movement of goods, you 
can recognize that a large part of our responsibility is 
not only to develop new charts of newly expanding 
waterways or waterways which are shortly going to be 
required for northern development, as an example, but 
to maintain these charts because they rapidly become 
out of date as not only man but nature changes the 
character of the bottom and they have to be resur- 
veyed. A substantial part of the increase is to com- 
pensate for the increased cost of operation, which is a 
continuing phenomenon that impinges on any opera- 
tion, the increased cost of supplies and the increased 
complexity of equipment that is now required. In this 
latter regard of course we see that the development 
and the use of more sophisticated equipment, elec- 
tronically primarily, is leading, and is bound to lead 
further, to a much more effective and more economic 
use, Shall we say, of our very expensive tools, our 
ships. It is an unfortunate but realistic situation that 
water with all its interest is most unco-operative in our 
ability to peer through it. My colleague in the surveys 
and mapping branch, Mr. Gamble, has a great advan- 
tage over me. They have an advantage of a very 
transparent atmosphere; the advantage of being able to 
use light in photographing tremendous areas of our 
country in one instant and interpreting that in terms 
of maps whereas we, who have to fight with this very 
unco-operative medium of water, have to use much 
less effective means of describing the situation under- 
neath the water. 
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The hydrographic service too is bending its efforts 
towards describing that tremendous area that is now 
under the jurisdiction of Canada, the continental 
shelves. These areas have been explored in very broad 
terms suitable for the safety of navigation but not in 
the detail which contributes to an understanding of 
the structure which is so important for our mineral 
and oil exploration. 
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The other aspect of our activity of course is what we 
call oceanographic research. This is a fairly recent 
responsibility of the Department but we try to keep 
increasing this research in terms of what we consider is 
of tremendously growing importance—the oceans and 
ocean resources—to Canada, and of course to the world 
in general. 


Up till now we have concentrated most of our ef- 
forts on the East Coast, with the philosophy that we 
must first establish one centre of excellence. The 
complexity and indeed the potentially economic 
important problems of the oceans are concentrated on 
the East Coast—the confluence of several major ocean 
current systems and a large fisheries population 
dependent on the variability of those conditions. We 
are increasing our activity in this area gradually, within 
the limits of course that are imposed by what one 
would call the increasing gross national product of the 
country. This is demanding. Of course as our scientists 
increase in capability more complicated but much 
more effective instrumentation becomes necessary, the 
development of which is included in this vote. Pro- 
curement of this instrumentation from the private 
sector would be in vote 45, 


The increase in this particular vote then is a reflec- 
tion of the increased emphasis in both areas. It is 
certainly not in proportion to what we think is the 
increasing demand for such information but within the 
limits of course that we can obtain our share of the 
total moneys available to the Canadian Government. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This prob- 
ably takes care of the first item. 


I notice that the amount with regard to construction 
and acquisition is $5,671,100. What would be the 
main item in that? 
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Mr. Cameron: The main item in that estimate would 
be the procurement of launches and ships not only for 
ourselves but, by an agreement that we have with our 
sister branch, the inland waters branch, the procure- 
ment and operation of vessels in the Great Lakes for : 
that branch. We render what little expertise we have in 
this area to a departmental goal, a sector goal, so that 
most of the moneys in here were oriented toward the 
procurement of vessels for the Great Lakes, and 
launches, of course. But a very substantial amount of 
this—I am not in a position to recall the exact figure, 
but well over a million dollars—is dedicated to the 
procurement of instrumentation for both navigation 
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ind for measuring the various parameters of both 
1ydrographic interest and oceanographic interest. So 
hat I would say at least a million dollars—at least 20 
yer cent of this figure—is devoted to the procurement 
of instrumentation for the better understanding of 
hese phenomena. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. MacNeill said that the item of four 
nillion and two, which was a Capital expense last year 
ind indicates a decrease, was reflected in the decrease 
vith regard to pollution, and he referred us to page 1. 
Vould some of these ships that were purchased as 
sapital items last year be for the specific purpose of 
dollution? 


_Dr. Cameron: Because a ship is such an expensive 
nstrument, a necessary one but tremendously expen- 
jive, we cannot say that any one ship is designed 
*xclusively for any one fine responsibility. One of the 
ships for which we paid in the last year was the 
Limnos, the first ship specifically designed for studies 
of the Great Lakes. 


As you know, the Great Lakes studies are heavily 
sriented towards the problem of pollution, but I 
vould not say, and I hope Dr. Prince would agree with 
ne, that they are exclusively devoted to pollution 
studies. That certainly is by far their largest activity, 
ind their largest interest is in the pollution on the 
steat Lakes. The other two ships which are oceano- 
sraphic vessels, one on the East Coast and one on the 
West Coast, are studying basic oceanographic pheno- 
nena, including the movement of water along our 
coasts, the phenomena of mixing, the layering of the 
water systems, a better understanding of these and the 
Srocesses by which they are developed. This leads to a 
etter understanding of those processes that are 
mportant in understanding pollution and its spread. 
We do our best to plan our programs so that they can 
sollect, at the same time, data which are applicable to 
nany aspects of oceanography —fisheries problem, the 
sroblem of the bottom for its mineral content—so that 
is they study phenomena which are closely allied to 
dollution problems, they are also collecting informa- 
tion and material in other areas such as fisheries, 
jefence information of interest to the Department of 
National Defence, and the economic exploitation of 
nineral resources on the coast. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dropping down to the third item of 
‘rants, contributions and subsidies, | notice that there 
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is a very small item of $8,000 which appears to be a 
peanut contribution. 


Dr. Cameron: This refers only to the cost of our 
membership in the International Hydrographic Bureau. 
It is the annual membership fee. 


For various reasons our Branch has not so far en- 
gaged in direct grants to universities engaged in 
oceanographic research or hydrographic research. Our 
main contribution has been in the provision of our 
ships and ship facilities to those institutions which 
have developed largely under the aegis of the National 
Research Council. The actual amount of this in terms 
of moneys would approach something in the order of 
a million dollars a year, that is, the value of the ship- 
time which the universities are able to enjoy. This was 
the way in which we decided that we could make our 
best contribution to the universities. Oceanography is 
a very expensive science. It has to compete in grants 
with other sciences which are not as demanding on 
facilities as is oceanography. We felt our best contribu- 
tion was in this direction. There are substantial grants 
in aid of university research in oceanography generally 
from the National Research Council and the Defence 
Research Board. Unless there is an important change 
in philosophy, this is likely to continue for some time. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Dr. 
Cameron for the information he has given to the 
members of the Committee. Eighty per cent of the 
members of the Committee are new members, Mr. 
Chairman, and | feel that it is very necessary that we 
become informed on the different branches of this 
Department. The help that Dr. Cameron has given me 
this morning gives me an insight into the type of work 
for which he is responsible. 
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I would like to continue my questioning at the next 
meeting with Dr. Prince on inland waters. 


The Chairman: We will meet in Room 209, West 
Block, on Thursday evening at 8 p.m., and this is 
pending approval of the House. While this is a ten- 
tative notice to the members of the Committee, the 
notices will be distributed immediately following 
approval of the House for this meeting on Thursday. 
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(Text) 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 7, 1968. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met at 
8.10 p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Code, Comeau, Danson, Gilbert, Hop- 
kins, Howard (Okanagan Boundary), Hymmen, Langlois, Marchand (Kam- 
loops-Cariboo), Orange, Ricard, Ritchie, Serré, Sulatycky, Turner (London 
East), Weatherhead (17). 


Also present: Messrs. Deakon and Korchinski, Members of Parliament. 


In attendance: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. 
J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J.-P. 
Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. G. M. Mac- 
Nabb, Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy Development); Mr. J. W. MacNeill, 
Acting Assistant Deputy Minister (Water); Dr. W. M. Cameron, Director, 
Marine Science Branch; Dr. A. T. Prince, Director, Inland Waters Branch; 
Dr. E. R. Tinney, Acting Director, Policy and Planning Branch; Mr. J. C. 
Allen, Senior Financial Adviser; Mr. R. B. Code, Senior Personnel Adviser. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the following item listed in the 
Revised Main Estimates for 1968-69, relating to the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources: 


40—Water and Coordination of Renewable 
Resources Programs— 


Dr. Harrison supplied the Committee with the French edition of the docu- 
ment “Provision for Professional and Special Services” (see Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of November 5, 1968). 


Dr. Harrison also tabled the following documents, in English and in French, 
copies of which were distributed to each member of the Committee: “A Major 
Program of Water Resources Research in Canada—Report No. 3” and ‘“‘Water 
Resources Research in Canada—Special Study No. 5”. 


Dr. Prince made a statement regarding the activities in the Inland Waters 
Branch, and answered questions. The following officials also answered ques- 
tions: Dr. Harrison, Mr. MacNabb, Mr. MacNeill and Dr. Cameron. 


In response to questions asked by Mr. Deakon, Dr. Harrison undertook to 
supply the Committee with the following document: “Cost Estimates—Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters’’. 


At 9.45 p.m., the questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned to the 
call of the Chair. 
Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, November 7, 1968. 
@ 2012 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I would like to call the meeting to order. 

First of all, we have the French edition of 
the Report, that which Mr. Roy asked for last 
Tuesday. I would like to have these handed 
out at this time to anyone who would like a, 
French, copy. 


An hon. Member: Have you any English 
copies? 


The Chairman: I have one here, unless you 
have located one at the back of the room. We 
also have the water resources reports in 
French and in English as requested at the last 
sitting. I would like to request that these be 
distributed to the members of the Committee 
at this time. 

As you will recall I called item 40 at the 
last meeting and tonight we will sart off with 
Mr. Gilbert who did not finish at the last 
meeting. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I finished with 
Dr. Cameron, I would like to direct my atten- 
tion to Dr. Prince, the Director of Inland 
Waters, and direct his attention to page 10 of 
the estimates. I note that the estimates 
amount $11,202,000 which is an increase of $1 
million over last year’s estimates. Would you 
tell us, Dr. Prince just what your jurisdiction 
is and some of the work of your Department 
to spend $11 million. 


Dr. A. T. Prince (Director of Inland Waters, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to do this 
for the member. 

I would first of all like to outline fairly 
briefly the objectives of the Inland Waters 
Branch. I will do this in general terms and 
move into further details of our operation, as 
quickly as I can. 

Among our objectives I think the problem 
of an inventory and the function of gathering 
data on water resources in all parts of Cana- 
da, that is, our fresh resources, constitute one 
of our major objectives. 
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We are interested not only in the question 
of supply, the quantitative measurement of 
our water resources but also in the quality of 
our water resources in relation to what they 
might naturally be and to what happens to 
them as a result of pollution. 


In assessing our inventories and gathering 
our data we have to look at our water 
resources in various categories; our streams, 
for example, are perhaps our most important 
resource, the measurement of stream flow 
becomes one of our principal activities. 


The question of our lakes, and Canada, of 
course, is endowed with an abundance of 
lakes, constitutes another major factor in our 
inventory work. The Great Lakes program, 
which I will mention in more detail in a few 
minutes, is an example of what we are doing 
in connection with lakes. 
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The groundwater resources of the country 
are, sometimes, the forgotten resources but 
are important particularly since they can be 
tapped and used locally and are, generally, 
quite unpolluted and clear sources of water. 


The total aggregate of water resources on a 
world-wide basis is in fact much larger than 
the streams and the lakes existing on the face 
of the earth. Canada however is, somewhat 
deficient in this resource and we still require 
a great deal of information, regarding it. 

Our glaciers in the Arctic regions and in 
the Cordillera constitute, I suppose, what one 
might call a frozen asset, but they are, 
indeed, major source of water supply for 
many of our rivers and are studied in the 
matter of inventory and other characteristics. 


Another aspect of our work, is the question 
of resource conservation. The matter of flood 
control is extremly important in many parts 
of the country. The regulation of flows, the 
harnessing of hydro resources for power gen- 
eration, all constitute part of the resource 
conservation area. 

The question of research is a major func- 
tion of the branch and of the Department; in 
our case it is applied to the science, engineer- 
ing and technology of water. Our research 
activities are basically in support of govern- 
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ment policies. They are mission-oriented for 
application to immediate problems and _ to 
long term problems. 

In our research activities, we endeavour to 
develop expertise of a type that can be useful 
in many ways. In this connection we are 
required to work with, and to re-act with the 
private sector through industries and con- 
sultants, with university staffs and provincial 
agencies, so that our research activities are 
fairly broad in their applications. 
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We are also required to undertake, certain, 
co-ordinating work in connection with techni- 
cal programs within the federal government 
structure to relate meaningfully and profita- 
bly with other workers in the field of water 
throughout the government organization, and 
to integrate as effectively as we can in the 
problems that are presented to us. 

Our activities, of course, relate to the gen- 
eral resource picture and particularly to the 
water pollution problem as it is presented to 
us today. Basically and in summary of our 
objectives I think we should say that we are 
interested in the protection and the improve- 
ment of our environment in so far as water is 
concerned for the benefit of society and for 
the economic benefit of society as well as its 
environmental benefit. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the principle 
objectives of the group. I would like to move 
along to some further details in connection 
with the relationship of our work to other 
departments and to other groups. Dr. Camer- 
on referred to the way in which we co-oper- 
ate with his branch in the matter of ships, 
and I would add that we reciprocate to some 
extent by providing the operation of tidal 
measurement level of stations around the 
coast of Canada as part of the extension of 
our Water Survey of Canada network. 


Mr. MacNeill and Dr. Tinney have men- 
tioned the close relationship between the 
Inland Waters Branch and the Policy and 
Planning Branch and our overlapping of 
activities or intergrowing of activities is quite 
intense. 

The chief differences between the activities 
of policy and planning and ourselves is the 
difference between the non-technical and the 
technical field. We are primarily interested in 
the technological aspects, whereas policy and 
planning is interested more in the economic 
and socio-legal jurisdiction side of water. 
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Within the Department we have interac- 
tion with the Geological Survey in certain geo- 
physical work that we carry out, particularly 
in the field of infra-red scanning techniques 
which are extremely useful in elucidating 
certain problems in pollution along the shores 
of the Great Lakes and other areas of the 
country. Similarly we have quite effective 
and detailed interaction with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, with the 
Fisheries Research Board and the Department 
of Fisheries and with the Department of 
Transport. 

As to the organization of the Inland Waters 
Branch and the programs that we are con- 
ducting, I might say that we are perhaps the 
most highly decentralized unit within the 
Department. We have roughly five hundred of 
our number outside of Ottawa, and about 
250 within Ottawa. Our numbers at the 
moment on establishment, that is the size of 
our establishment is approximately 740 peo- 
ple. We are down 100 from the level shown 
on the chart here due to some staff transfers 
and due to effective freezing of some of our 
establishment. 

When I say that we are largely decentral- 
ized, I am advised, but I must confess that I 
have not visited all of them, that we have 
some thirty three locations throughout Cana- 
da extending from the two coasts and clear 
up into the Arctic. There are six main cen- 
tres, regional or district centres, from which 
smaller groups, offices and suboffices fan out 
to cover the country. So our work is carried 
into all regions of Canada and is not by any 
means confined to the Ottawa region. 
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Within our organization we have five divi- 
sions and the programs are developed within 
the activities of any of these divisions. The 
Water Survey of Canada is our largest and 
most highly decentralized group and was 
referred to last time at the last meeting in 
connection with some discussion. It may have 
appeared in the record as the hydrometric 
survey and if so we are referring in that to 
the Water Survey of Canada. 


Its principal activity is the measurement of 
stream-flow, sediment transport by streams, 
and assists many other aspects to our pro- 
gram because of its far flung field capability. 
The Engineering Division of our Branch is 
responsible, as the name implies, for activi- 
ties concerning many of the conservation and 
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control programs and has been engaged in 
some very large activities and continues to be 
so. Activities such as the Winnipeg Floodway, 
conservation work in other parts of the coun- 
try; it is engaged at the moment in directing 
studies concerning the Atlantic Tidal Power 
Programming Board and is generally the 


effective engineering and implementation 
group of the Branch. 
We have a scientific organization, the 


Hydrologic Sciences Division, that is con- 
eerned with studies o ground water of gla- 
ciers, of some of the basic scientific investiga- 
tions of water as a material, and it acts asa 
more or less basic research group, backing up 
the other activities of the establishment. 
Reference has been made to the Great 
Lakes Division, which is located now at the 
Canada Center for Inland Waters in Burling- 
ton. I will say a few words about that if time 
permits. We have a Water Quality Division, 
which is concerned primarily with the pollu- 
tion problem, but which has other activities 
related to the treatment of water for water 
supply. 
_ The Great Lakes Division will be joined in 
due course by the Water Quality Division at 
the Canada Center for Inland Waters when 
the facilities are completed. 

We expect in due course, to establish a 

hydraulics division which will also be located 
at the Canada Center. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to go on 
unduly, but would request a minute or two to 
/comment on the Canada Center at Burlington. 
It was discussed to some extent with the 
“members at the last meeting and in connec- 
| tion with a question regarding its relation to 
one university, namely McMaster University, 
I endeavoured to indicate that it was not to 
| be tied in with any one university, but that 
its activities were broadly based, extending to 
a number of universities around the Great 
‘Lakes area; I would not like to leave the 
Impression that that is the limit of the extent 
of participation. 


The Canada Center for Inland Waters is a 
country-wide organization in so far as its in- 
‘terests are involved and the participation that 
“We expect and hope for will extend from 


coast to coast. 


I would point out that we are in the 
| Process of establishing an advisory committee 
“Which will have representatives from the 
“Maritime region and from British Columbia 
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and from all points in between; that it will 
represent the university community, the pri- 
vate sector, and the provincial governments 
on a very representative and, I hope, effec- 
tive basis. This committee has not yet been 
nominated, but we expect shortly that we 
will have this in action. 

I would be quite happy to discuss at some 
length the origin and the purpose of the 
Canada Center. It is one of our large organi- 
zations, which has been forecast to cost in so 
far as property improvement in the marine 
and structures sense a total of some $244 
million. This is an investment which the 
Department is making on behalf of a vitally 
important area of the country, on behalf of 
our large lakes, in the Great Lakes area, and 
for the extension of capability, in due course, 
to the study and the better management of 
the large lakes extending from the Great 
Lakes region to the Arctic area of Canada. 
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The purpose and the output of the Canada 
Center for Inland Waters might be summa- 
rized by saying, we are interested in improv- 
ing the planning and management of the 
Great Lakes and other large bodies of water 
in Canada. We wish to provide data and 
advice concerning the distribution of pollu- 
tants in large bodies of fresh water, a problem 
of particular importance to Canada. 


We wish to aid in devising more effective 
methods for pollution abatement, we wish to 
identify the most harmful substances either 
being created or about to be created by in- 
dustrial operations. And, to make sure that 
the dollars, spent on the abatement of pollu- 
tants, are spent in the most effective way to 
suppress the most harmful materials. 


That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my state- 
ment regarding our activities. Thank you 
very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Prince. That 
was, indeed a very good answer. Mr. Gilbert, 
in view of the length of that answer, if you 
wish to ask an additional question at this 
time I would permit it. I know that you asked 
it to draw out information, which is certainly 
of benefit to the Committee. We are very 
grateful to Dr. Prince for his explanation. I 
will allow you another question, if you would 
like. 


Mr. Gilbert: Fine, thank you. 
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The Chairman: I think at this time I would 
also like to congratulate the members of the 
Committee on turning out, as they did 
tonight. I think it important to note, we have 
an 85 per cent turnout of the Committee. I 
want to thank all members for this. Mr. 
Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince what, if anything, 
is your Department doing with regard to 
clearing up the pollution problem in Toronto 
waters—in Lake Ontario? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I might respond 
to that by saying... 


Mr. Gilbert: Our beaches are polluted in 
Toronto and... 


Dr. Prince: We are not involved, in our 
Departmental program, with the enforcement 
or surveillance of localized pollution, where, 
obviously, shore activities, municipal and 
industrial, are involved. This, as far as our 
terms of reference are concerned, constitutes 
management and is a provincial matter. We 
are certainly, interested in the sort of thing, 
you describe. Wherever we find pollution in 
the course of our work and investigation. We 
establish very close and effective communica- 
tions with the provincial agency, with the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission in this 
instance, and endeavour to co-operate with 
them. The prime responsibility for pollution 
of that type is not part of our area of activity. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Dr. Prince. 
The Chairman: Mr. Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Briefly what is the work of the Bedford Insti- 
tute of Oceanography, it comes under you 
does it not? 


Dr. Prince: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that 
comes under Dr. Cameron’s sphere in the 
Marine Sciences Branch. I can refer the ques- 
tion to him, if you wish? 
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Dr. W. M. Cameron (Director, Marine 
Sciences Branch, Department of Energy, 


Mines and Resources): The Bedford Institute 
of Oceanography is the eastern operational 
unit of the Marine Sciences Branch. The ac- 
tivities of the Branch are centralized in three 
separate areas, a central region, an eastern 
region and a western region. The Bedford 
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Institute is the centre of operations for the 
eastern region. Its area of responsibility is the 
Western Atlantic ocean and the Eastern Arc- 
tic, a very large area indeed. 


Its activities include the basic and prime 
responsibility of the Branch, namely nautical 
charting, but a very large element of the 
Institute is engaged in oceanographic 
research. This involves the broad study of the 
oceans, the effect of winds on the water in 
driving it in certain directions, the develop- 
ment of waves, the dissipation of energy to 
and from the atmosphere, into and out of the 
water, also the structure of the water itself, 
its movement, and its chemical content inas- 
much as it affects and is affected by biological 
activity. 

The temperature distribution has an im- 
portant effect on the distribution of fish, and 
on many defence problems. The Institute also 
studies the character of the bottom, not only 
its depth but also its character of the kind of 
material that is made up of its permeability 
both to sound and to other energy. It then 
undertakes basic studies of the geophysical 
properties as far down as it can below that 
surface, down to the mohole if possible. So it 
ranges in its studies of the oceans, from the 
boundary between the atmosphere of the sea 
right down into the upper crust. 


Our work embraces a tremendously broad 
group of specialists, the engineers who do the 
surveying, scientists of various categories, 
physicists, chemists. I might point out that 
the Bedford Institute itself has a strong ele- 
ment of the Fisheries Research Board com- 
pletely integrated with the Institute, which 
undertakes the biological studies of the 
oceans. A very closely coordinated program is 
mounted by the representatives of my Branch 
and the representatives of the Fisheries 
Research Board. 


Although this is a long answer, the Bedford 
Institute, in brief is responsible for studying 
all aspects of the sea, considered to be of 
economic defence, or other importance to the 
Canadian economy. 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you very much, for 
enlightening me. Has any research, or are any 
charts available,—recent charts, as far as the 
Bay of Fundy is concerned. I am talking 
about hydrographic charts. Have any recent 
studies been done on the Bay of Fundy or St. 
Mary’s Bay? Do you know? 
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Dr. Cameron: The Bay of Fundy was finally 
surveyed three years ago, I think, so we 
should by now have modern and revised 
charts out on it; I am not quite certain of the 
number. I could find out and report to you, in 
fact, if you like, give you the latest edition. 


Mr. Comeau: And the same for St. Mary’s 
Bay? 


Dr. Cameron: It would be a part of that 
study, yes. 


Mr. Comeau: I have one other question. Is 
there a study going on to harness the tides, 
let us say, to produce power? 


Dr. Cameron: Yes, there is a very compre- 
hensive study going on under this Depart- 
ment not, however, under my jurisdiction in 
the Branch. Mr. MacNeill of the Atlantic Tidal 
Power Programming Board—our Deputy 
Minister is the Chairman of this Board— 
would, perhaps, be best qualified to give you 
the details. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. MacNeill could you give 
us an idea of what is going on with regards 
O's <. 


Dr. Cameron: I am sorry, 
would be even more appropriate. 


An hon. 
another vote. 


Mr. J. W. MacNeill (Acting Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Water) Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources): This falls within the 
energy sector or the water sector supporting 
the study, but the program is conducted very 
largely by the energy sector and Mr. McNabb 
could answer your question. 


Mr. G. M. McNabb (Assistani Deputy Minis- 
fer of Energy, Mines and Resources (Energy 
Development)): Mr. Chairman, this is a co- 
operative study involving the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the fed- 

eral government. They are the Atlantic Tidal 

' Power Programming Board established with 

five representatives and the Deputy Minister of 
this Department, as the Chairman, two other 
representatives from the federal government 

i and one from each of the participating 
provinces. 
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Mr. McNabb 


Member: We are getting into 


They give the general broad direction to 
the study and under that board there is an 
Engineering and Management Committee with 
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a similar representation from the participat- 
ing governments. 


The Committee is charged with the actual 
carrying out of the study, the checking of its 
operations and the hiring of consultants. The 
Committee established a study office in Halifax 
and hired a study director and have a staff 
of approximately 15 people. 


The terms of reference called for an 
interim report at the end of 1967 and a final 
report by the end of this year and the budget 
allotted was $14 million. 


I would expect that there would be an 
extension in the time for the final report and 
I would expect it now in the summer of next 
year. 

There were a great number of sites being 
looked at, as you might expect, in the Bay of 
Fundy, you mentioned one  area—the 
Annapolis Basin, St. Mary’s Bay—there are 
areas in the Minas Basin, Shepody Bay, 
Cumberland Basin, all of these had to be 
looked at and this was done last year and in 
the early months of this year. There were a 
number of consultants hired. We had consult- 
ants, Acres Limited looking at the Shepody 
Bay, I believe, we had a consulting firm of 
Serveyer Nenniger and Chenevert Inc. and a 
local firm from the Maritimes associated with 
them looking at St. Mary’s Bay and Annapolis 
Basin and we had a consortium of consult- 
ants, Harza, Chicago, Montreal Engineering, 
Shawinigan Engineering and Balfour Beatty 
of England all combined, looking at the large 
area of the Minas Basin. 


These consultants, have completed their 
reports to the Committee, the Committee is 
now assessing all these reports, selecting the 
better looking of the number of sites chosen, 
deciding what additional work has to be done. 
In fact we have done additional work and we 
would expect that all information would be in 
by the end of the year and the remaining six 
months would be the compilation of all this 
data and the preparation of the final report. 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you very much. Is 
there time for one more question? 


The Chairman: Yes, one more. 


Mr. Comeau: I do not know who to address 
it to. Recently the Annapolis River in Nova 
Scotia was even thought to be polluted. I am 
wondering if anything has been done by your 
Department in this regard? 
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Mr. MacNeill: I could try to comment on 
the question. I am not sure if the Annapolis 
Valley was surveyed from the point of view 
of pollution or water quality recently. It may 
have been. 


I mentioned on Tuesday that we were 
coming to the end of a two-year study of 
water resources in the Atlantic region. This 
very broad study has been undertaken under 
a joint federal-provincial supervisory com- 
mittee, representatives of various federal 
agencies and of the four Atlantic provinces 
have participated. The studies themselves 
have been undertaken through two major 
consulting consortia and among other things 
the studies have involved surveys of water 
quality in a number of rivers, not from the 
point of view of coming up with solutions but 
from the point of view of getting a feel for 
the major emerging water pollution problems 
in the Atlantic region so we can establish 
some system of priorities in tackling them. A 
large number of rivers were surveyed with 
that in mind and the Annapolis River may 
have been one. 
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Mr. Comeau: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Korchinski. 


Mr. Korchinski: I was interested a few 
minutes ago in your remarks in regard to 
underground water levels and I would like to 
know whether, in your research over the last 
few years, you have found that the under- 
ground water level has generally dropped and 
if this is the case what, in your estimation, 
has been the cause of this and what measures 
have been taken to offset this, if any. 


Dr. Prince: The question of dropping of 
level of water tables is largely a matter of 
over-pumping of aquifers beyond the rate at 
which they are naturally recharged where 
heavy demands are placed on ground water 
locally you establish a cone of depression and 
the water levels can get down to a point 
where it is not economic to pump to the sur- 
face where they can, in some circumstances, 
become saline but the question of whether the 
water table, as a whole, throughout large 
reaches of the country are being depressed, I 
would have to say that we have no evidence 
of that because it is related primarily to the 
recharge. 


Many of the areas in Canada are fairly 
shallow and are affected fairly effectively by 
precipitation and by recharge because of the 
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dominance of glacialogical deposits covering 
the surface and in which many of our ground 
water resources reside. 


We are somewhat different from some of 
the areas in the southwestern United States 
where water has really been mined rather 
than used as a rechargeable resource but I 
am quite sure that locally in some regions 
there are problems of the kind you 
mentioned. 


Mr. Korchinski: Let me get above ground 
here and then go on to the question of the 
water level of the Great Lakes. Several years 
ago there was great concern over the level of 
the Great Lakes for several reasons. One is 
the shore line and the berths and the fact that 
boats could not take the full cargo that they 
might have been expected because of the 
level of the lakes and as a matter of fact 
there was some considerable controversy 
between Canada and the United States. 
Chicago was taking a lot a water. 


We did not get to the level where we were 
really fighting but there was great concern on 
both sides of the border because of that level. 
Since that being the case, now there is a 
certain amount of work being undertaken by 
other departments of the government, for 
example, there may be projects under ARDA, 
maybe another department which dams off 
and stops the flow of water, maybe not in our 
immediate area but in the far West and so on. 
Is there any co-ordination of this type of 
work so that the maximum benefit may 
resolve eventually so that one department 
does not work against the other department 
or one gets the benefit and do not “give to 
Peter and take away from Paul’. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, could we clarify | 
whether reference here is to the Great Lakes 
or to the practice in general. 


Mr. Korchinski: I was using the Great 
Lakes as an example of what I think every- 
body is aware of. 


Dr. Prince: Yes. 


Mr. Korchinski: I say that this could hap- — 
pen in any other area where the water levels 
drop and whether your Department is con- 
cerned with this type of work and other 
departments are working on stopping the flow 
in certain areas, restricting it and then allow- 
ing it to flow and so on and whether your 
Department is concerned with that type of 
activity that other departments are actively 
engaged in. 
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Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I would say that 
we are concerned with it, that the question of 
what one department does in relation to its 
program is really the substance of concern of 
this Department in connection with its co- 
ordinating role of federal government activi- 
ties relating to water. We are certainly trying 
to co-ordinate and co-operate so that we are 
not “robbing Peter to pay Paul’. There is an 
interdepartmental committee on water which 
I think was referred to by Mr. MacNeill at 
the previous session and the sort of thing that 
you are speaking about really falls under the 
heading of competitive requirements and uses 
of water. It is the sort of thing that proper 
- comprehensive basin planning should avoid,— 
it is the type of thing this Department is 
| urging be done more frequently in the future. 
I think the record of this hearing shows that 
Mr. MacNeill has discussed this at consider- 
| able length, in earlier meetings. I do not 

know, Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. MacNeill 
_ would like to add to this reply. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacNeill? 


Mr. MacNeill: Yes, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
| I could say a word or two about the general 
| question of co-ordination. One of the reasons 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 

Resources was established, two years ago, 
was a growing recognition of the need—for 
_more effective co-ordination—within the fed- 
eral government on water problems. Last 
Tuesday we distributed a report on the 
_ administration of water resources in Canada. 
| Those of you who have had an opportunity 
_ to look at it, will have noticed the large num- 
_ber of federal agencies and in each province 
| also—the large number of provincial agencies 
concerned with different aspects of water 
resources. 


This is one of the factors that prompted the 
establishment of the Department. The Minis- 
|ter of Energy, Mines and Resources was 
explicitly, by legislation and otherwise, 
asked—directed to—co-ordinate federal water 
policies and programs. In the past 18 months 
| we have taken a number of initiatives to 
achieve that goal. It is not an easy goal to 
achieve, by any means. 


One of these was to establish, I should 
_Say—the government has established on our 
“recommendation, an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on water—a committee chaired by the 


Assistant Deputy Minister for water is made 
| 
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up of the senior water man in each of the 
federal agencies concerned with water. In 
addition, it has representatives from the 
Department of Finance, the Treasury Board, 
the Department of External Affairs and 
observers from the IJC. 


This committee has a secretariat and has 
established reporting and other mechanisms 
and it is establishing further reporting mech- 
anisms,—and other mechanisms to secure 
effective co-ordination of programs. 


We have also taken a number of initiatives, 
at the Federal-Provincial level, and have 
proposed the establishment of a national 
advisory committee on water pollution. I 
mentioned this a week ago today, and 
observed that this proposal,—which had been 
made by the Minister 18 months ago,—was 
still under consideration—active considera- 
tion—by and with the provinces. The national 
advisory committee on water pollution is the 
kind of proposal, that will require the sup- 
port, the co-operation, and the participation 
of all 10 provinces to be successful. 
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Also, we have established co-ordinating 
machinery with various individual provinces. 
In the case of the Province of British 
Columbia we have within the context of the 
Fraser River Agreement established a senior 
advisory board made up of the senior water 
officials—both federal and from British 
Columbia. In the case of the Prairie Prov- 
inces,—we have two; the long established 
Prairie Provinces Water Board which secures 
a measure of co-operation and co-ordination 
between the federal and provincial agencies 
in that area, also the Saskatchewan-Nelson 
Basin Board responsible for the direction of 
the new Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin study 
and composed of the senior water people from 
the three provinces and the federal govern- 
ment. 


We have been considering a new co- 
ordinating mechanism—at the official level— 
with Ontario, and with Quebec. A moment 
ago I mentioned the supervisory committee 
on Atlantic provinces water studies—with 
the Atlantic Provinces. This is co-ordination 
at a fairly broad policy level, Mr. Chairman. 


In the context of each technical program, 
as Dr. Prince has mentioned, there is a need 
for co-ordination, this co-ordination is most 
properly and most effectively secured through 
the technical people themselves. In the case 
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of many of Dr. Cameron’s programs there is a 
need for international co-operation, again, this 
type of co-ordination is secured through tech- 
nical bodies established for that purpose. 


I do not want to leave the impression, all is 
well on this front. It is not. It is a very 
difficult task, a continuing task, one that we 
are trying to tackle. 


Mr. Korchinski: May I ask just one more 
question, I then will pass. It is in connection 
with the Saskatchewan-Nelson project. Are 
you engaged merely as overseers or are you 
deeply involved in the whole study itself? 
Because my understanding is—and I may be 
wrong,—is that your Department is not the 
department in charge of this study? 


Mr. MacNeill: The Saskatchewan-Nelson 
Basin study is being undertaken under the 
authority of a federal-provincial agreement. 
This agreement was signed by the federal 
government and the three Prairie provinces. 
That agreement set up a Saskatchewan-Nel- 
son Basin Board to oversee and direct the 
study. It is the responsible organ for the 
study. That Board is made up of a Federal 
Chairman, I am at the moment the Acting 
Chairman of the Board representing the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
and one other federal official in the person of 
the Director of the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration also of the senior water 
man from each of the three Prairie provinces, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

The Board has engaged a study group—a 
study director and a small study group—to 
effectively plan and co-ordinate the various 
component studies. These studies,—the com- 
ponent studies are being undertaken through 
existing federal and provincial agencies. We 
are making a sincere—I think,—so far,—a 
successful attempt not to duplicate existing 
skills and capacities. The $800,000 program 
for the current year is ‘being undertaken 


almost entirely through the resources of 
PFRA, our own Department, the Alberta 
Water Resources Group, the Saskatchewan 


Water Resources Commission and the Manito- 
ba Water Resources Group,—all this through 
contracts let by the study board. We let con- 
tracts to these existing agencies up to the 
limits of their capacities and they undertake 
the work under the co-ordination of the study 
board. 


Mr. Korchinski: Could I just ask one more 
question here? 
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The Chairman: Mr. Korchinski, this will 
have to be your last one. Would you finish 
with this because... 


Mr. Korchinski: Yes. Could I just ask one 
question? What is the prime purpose of this 
study, what are the various groups con- 
cerned—what particular subject are they 
studying—and I will finish with that. 


Mr. MacNeill: The Saskatchewan-Nelson 
Basin study is basically a water supply study, 
it is not a comprehensive water resources 
study. It is basically a water supply study. To 
be brief, the objective of the study is to 
determine the amount of water that could be 
provided at different points in the river basin 
under different circumstances one of which is 
the existing river with existing storage. What 
can we do by improving the regulation of 
existing storage? 
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A second increase would come from the 
development of new storage, new storage 
reservoirs on the rivers. The South and North 
branchs primarily also in the headwaters, 
mainly, in Alberta. 


What additional supply can be provided 
through intra-basin diversions, that is—possi- 
ble diversions from the North Saskatchewan 
to the South Saskatchewan in Alberta? 
What additional supplies can be provided by 
diversions into the basin from outside the 
basin, from branches of the Athabasca and 
even, in the final step, from one of the 
branches of the Peace. The basic question is— 
what level of supply can be provided at these 
various points downstream assuming these 
different phases of development? 


Mr. Korchinski: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
question could be, appropriately, put to Dr. 
Prince. It is in reference to the research and 
investigation of water resources. I was won- 
dering Dr. Prince if you can tell us what. 
projects, if any, of a research nature are 
being presently contemplated for the Ontario 
area specifically, in regards to the water pol- 
lution problem and more specifically in the 
Toronto area. If there are any contemplated 
projects, what amount of monies are being 
allocated for these projects? 
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Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I think for the 
question of water pollution projects, per se for 
the abatement of pollution in the Toronto 
region, I would have say that we do not have 
any programs that are specifically directed to 
that aim. In the Toronto region, we do have 
at Burlington, the Great Lakes division pro- 
gram which has, primarily in the past two 
years, been directed towards support of the 
International Joint Commission study of the 
lower lakes themselves. 

Our jurisdictions on specific abatement 
problems within the Toronto metro region 
just do not exist, there is no real way our 
mandate can be involved there other than as 
‘a consultant to provincial agencies. 


Mr. Deakon: In view of your answer, Dr. 
Prince, has the federal government or a 
department of the federal government taken 
the initiative in getting these groups of vari- 
ous overlapping jurisdictions together, in 
order to discuss these problems and deter- 
mine methods that would have them 
resolved? I have so often heard that there are 
all kinds of overlapping jurisdictions. What is 
being done, and who is taking the initiative 
to do this? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the question of 
‘overlapping jurisdictions could, I am sure, 
occupy the whole evening. Perhaps I might 
suggest we look at the matter in terms of 
police jurisdictions. There is a federal police 
force, the RCMP, which does not necessarily 
go out and ticket cars on the streets of Toron- 
‘to or prosecute someone for swiping an apple 
on the corner. There are levels of jurisdic- 
tion, and responsibilities. The federal contri- 
bution to this area of pollution in the Great 
‘Lakes must be discussed in similar terms to 
police jurisdictions. We are not, in metro 
Toronto, in the field of local enforcement but 
‘do have good and continuing relations and 
reactions with the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission. 
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_ For example, in the International Joint 
‘Commission reference on pollution of Lake 
‘Erie, Lake Ontario and the upper St. Law- 
‘rence there was a definite agreement made 
between various agencies. The Ontario agency 
‘-OWRC was responsible for contributions to 
studies connected with close inshore surveil- 
‘lance of the Great Lakes;—that is, the source 
of pollution from industry, from municipal 
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out-falls and so on was the part of the activi- 


ty assigned, under the reference, to the 
Ontario agency. 
Energy, Mines and Resources and the 


Department of National Health and Welfare 
under the agreed planning and studies assign- 
ment looked after the main body of the lake, 
in addition to that the Department of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare people were responsi- 
ble for the area from the Bay of Quinte on 
into the upper St. Lawrence. In this particu- 
lar instance, there was a clear cut decision to 
avoid overlapping, to have complete com- 
munication and interaction between the 
agencies. 


At the present time the agencies, that is 
those in Canada, both provincial and federal, 
together with US federal and state agencies, 
are in the process of preparing a joint report, 
a very large and definitive report on the pol- 
lution problem of the Great Lakes. This does 
not include the question of pollution of river 
beds leading into the Great Lakes or of pollu- 
tion within metropolitan areas, except insofar 
as their out-falls do affect the lakes. Mr. 
Chairman that is my response to the question. 


The Chairman: I believe, Mr. MacNeill 


would like to add something. 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could take up this point, for a moment. Dr. 
Prince has rightly pointed out, we ‘are dealing 
here with an area of divided or shared juris- 
diction. However complicated this might 
make things, it is none the less a fact that we 
here have to understand. I mentioned another 
aspect of this problem, I would like to discuss 
the question of national as opposed to provin- 
cial or local interests. This is a very subjec- 
tive matter, but—I think—one that we should 
bring out. 


Last week, I mentioned that one of the 
things we have tried to accomplish over the 
last few months, was to identify the major 
emerging problems and issues in the water 
resources field in Canada. We did this partly 
to set out own priorities,—where, by and 
large, we should focus our interest? In this, 
we were assisted by a number of studies— 
including the fourth annual review of the 
Economic Council of Canada. That review, 
you will recall, attempted to forecast popula- 
tion distribution in Canada and associated 
industrial patterns through to 1980 and point- 
ed out that by 1980, I think, a third or so of 
Canada’s population would reside in three 
areas; the lower Fraser Valley,—looking at it 
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from a water point of view—the lower Fraser 
Valley, the Great Lakes region and the lower 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa. It also pointed out, 
I think, that by 1980 around two thirds of 
Canada’s population would be located in cities 
of 100,000 or more. If you relate this to a map 
of Canada, you will find that these cities are 
located on our major inter-provincial and/ 
or international river basins. The Fraser 
River is the one exception—it is intra-provin- 
cial. Apart from that, you have the Saskatch- 
swan-Nelson in the prairie provinces,—all 
of the major cities located on it, also the 
Great Lakes, Ottawa, and St. Lawrence in 
Ontario and Quebec. You have the St. John 
River and one or two other big rivers in the 
Atlantic region. 
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It so happens that these major inter-pro- 
vincial and international water bodies are the 
water bodies in which there is significant fed- 
eral jurisdiction, on fisheries, navigation, 
agricultural—agricultural water uses that is, 
by virtue of the fact they are inter-provincial 
or international. 


One of the biggest or the biggest water 
problem that we are going to face for the 
next few years is in the Great Lakes—we 
have decided, and this is refiected in the esti- 
mates to focus a great deal of the federal 
effort on the Great Lakes as a whole. This is 
because the Great Lakes are significant from 
navigation, from fisheries, because they are 
the heart of the fastest growing economic 
area in both Canada and the United States— 
they are international, they are a water body 
in which we do shared jurisdiction between 
the federal government and the provinces in 
Canada, and the federal government in the 
United States. 


We have decided to focus our effort on the 
most difficult technological problems associat- 
ed with pollution in the Great Lakes, and 
hence the Canada Center for Inland Water. 
And the most difficult planning problems, 
comprehensive planning for the Great Lakes 
as a whole, initially in co-operation with the 
provinces, alternately I suppose in co-opera- 
tion, and I hope in co-operation with the 
States. The implication of this is that the 
more local problems—I do not mean local in 
the sense that they are not in themselves big. 
Toronto problems and the problems of Toron- 
to beaches are no doubt very important, but 
the more local problems are primarily viewed 
as matters of provincial or local interest. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I understand 


! 


| 


exactly what has been said, and this is exact- 
ly the question being posed refers to. Every-_ 
time the question is posed there is always a. 


back-lash of this jurisdictional problem. I am 
fully aware of the jurisdictional problem. I 
would like to see the government as such, the 
federal government take initiative in getting 
these various jurisdictions together and 
resolving the problem. This is the point I am 
bringing up. 


The question I asked here about, where. 
there any funds allocated, and if such, how | 


much funds were allocated for the Ontario 
area and more specifically, the Toronto area 
for purposes of research? I did not get the 


answer. How much money, I want to know 


how much money? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman the funds for 
that if we could relate them to the Canada 


Center for Inland Waters at Burlington would > 
have to be broken out, I can give you a rough | 


idea from memory about them. On capital 
COSKSEN 


The Chairman: If I may interrupt here Dr. 
Prince, Dr. Harrison has suggested that he 
might give you a breakdown of this in a 
report Mr. Deakon, if this would be satisfac- 
tory to you? 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
very good. 


The Chairman: Did you have another ques- 


tion Mr. Deakon? 
Mr. Deakon: No. 
The Chairman: Mr. Weatherhead? 


Mr. Weatherhead: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Further to the questions of Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Deakon, I understand Dr. Prince ear- 
lier stated that industrial, municipal pollution 
and its abatement was under the provincial 
control and I was wondering Doctor just what 


types of pollution would be under federal 
control in say the Lake Ontario Area? Are | 


there any types of pollution in Lake Ontario 
over which the federal government does have 
some abatement control? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, there is legisla- 


tion concerning the matter of oil spews and — 
oil pumping under Department of Transport | 


legislation. I believe there is similar provin- 
cial legislation covering off the same sort of 
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thing. The question of legislation concerning 
waste from pleasure craft I believe is 
‘proposed, if not in effect, from the Depart- 
ment of Transport as well. The normal 
municipal and industrial outfall type of pollu- 
tion is under provincial jurisdiction. The 
question of radio-active waste again falls 
under federal jurisdiction. But even that I 
believe, in the case of Ontario has been 
passed over to the Province for enforcement. 


_ Mr. Weatherhead: What proportion Doctor, 


of say the waste from ships and that sort of 
thing, what proportion would that bear to the 
industrial municipal proportion of it. The 
industrial municipal pollution I gather would 
‘be rather small. Would you have any idea 


in say, Lake Ontario? 
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Dr. Prince: I would only be guessing at the 
‘moment, but it is very small, I think it has 
been reckoned in the Great Lakes for all 
‘ships afloat that it is something equivalent to 
perhaps a city of 100,000 people. That is all. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
‘man. 


The Chairman: Next we have Mr. Ricard. 


Mr. Ricard: As far as inland rivers are 
‘concerned what is the degree of responsibility 
| of the two levels of government? That is pro- 
-vincial government, and federal government? 


_ Mr. MacNeill: You are talking about juris- 
dictional responsibility are you, sir? 


| 
Mr. Ricard: Yes. 


_ Mr. MacNeill: For inland fresh waters? 
Mr. Ricard: Yes. 


_ Mr. MacNeill: This is a question on which 
there is no definite answer. There are—lI 
Was going to say there are aS many views as 
‘there are constitutional experts, but that is 
not quite correct, there is a consensus in some 
‘areas. I would say that very briefly the feder- 
-al government is recognized as having juris- 
‘diction over fisheries, transportation or navi- 
‘gation and agricultural water uses. It has re- 
sponsibility in respect of international waters, 
the licensing of development on international 
waters and responsibility—some responsibili- 
ty in the case of interprovincial waters. Pro- 
vincial government is responsible for the 
other uses. Municipal, industrial, agricultural 
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too that is concurrent, recreation, fish and 
wild life, and so on, are basically and 
primarily under provincial jurisdiction. That 
is the jurisdictional picture. 


From the point of view of proprietary right, 
the ownership of the resource—the provinces 
have the proprietary right over the resources. 
They own the resource. By virtue of that they 
license use. When it comes to the regulation 
of pollution, they are the effective organ in 
the licensing of industrial water use and 
therefore in pollution control, from the point 
of view of regulation. 


Mr. Ricard: There is no higher degree of 
control or responsibility from the federal gov- 
ernment when it is a navigable river or is it 
about the same? 


Mr. MacNeill: Yes. Now, if the river is 
navigable the federal government can greatly 
influence the development of the river. 


Mr. Ricard: It does not have total authori- 
ty. It is wise to conclude then that there is no 
possible effective way of pollution control 
work unless there is perfect co-operation 
between the two levels of government. 


Mr. MacNeill: This is the dilemma we face, 
yes. 


Mr. Ricard: All right. 


Mr. MacNeill: We want to take a compre- 
hensive approach, we want to take a total 
approach, but it is divided jurisdiction so 
therefore we have to co-operate. 


Mr. Ricard: Thank you. 


Mr. Danson: A supplementary on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Danson: I just wondered to what 
extent it is a dilemma and what degree of 
co-operation there is and what action you are 
able to take jointly with the provincial juris- 
diction? Is this presenting a genuine problem 
and you cannot get to grips with problems 
because of these jurisdictional differences? Is 
there a high degree of co-operation or is their 
a low degree of technical competence on pro- 
vincial levels, or does this vary across the 
country? 


Mr. MacNeill: I think it would be fair to 
say, Mr. Chairman that we are making a very 
significant progress in achieving a much high- 
er degree of co-operation with the provinces. 
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As I indicated a few moments ago in spell- 
ing out the co-ordinating machinery that had 
been developed recently in the last 18 
months, I think we are making progress in 
this regard, very significant progress. 


Mr. Danson: But fairly recent, is it? 


Mr. MacNeill: No. In the technical field 
there has always been co-operation and co- 
ordination. We are talking about matters of 
degree, problems are getting more complex 
and more difficult and so we have to have 
more effective co-ordination at different 
levels. 


Mr. Danson: Thank you, very much. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon asked for a 


supplementary. 


Mr. Deakon: I just want to add to this, Mr. 
Chairman, surely when the health and wel- 
fare of the nation is involved, jurisdictional 
aspects should be secondary and the federal 
government as such should take the initiative. 
There must be some way in which we can 
bring pressure to bear on the enforcement 
agencies to have these matters resolved. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon I have been 
informed that this is really not a question for 
the men before you at this time. 


Mr. Deakon: I will speak to Mr. Greene 
when he comes here. Not privately; right 
here. 


The Chairman: We will put you on the list 
of the Minister when he comes. 


An hon. Member: The Liberals have a tiger 
in their tank. 


Mr. Orange: Toronto could put some moral 
persuasion on the Province of Ontario to 
work more closely with the federal govern- 
ment in this respect. 


The Chairman: Mr. Howard and then Mr. 
Sulatycky... 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): It 
seems to me that we are asking the Civil 
Service for something that they are not 
equipped to do in this matter of jurisdictional 
problems, that the ultimate decision has to be 
made at the political level, and that if we are 
to get the provinces together with the federal 
government that so far it seems to be the 
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provinces that are dragging their feet, and it 
is our job as politicians to organize the pres- 
sure on the political people in the provinces 
to do this. 


This was the only way we were able to get 
any action in British Columbia. 


My question is; Do you not agree that you 
are in a difficult position when you are trying 
to deal at the Civil Service level with your 
counterparts in the provinces, that the politi- 
cians should be really taking over the func- 
tion of selling it in the community. 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, if I might just 
comment on that. This is a question that is 
fundamental to any of the resource develop- 
ment problems we face in this country where 
the resources are generally speaking in the 
ownership vested in the provinces themselves. 
Federal agencies have to react according to 
the political realities of the situation as deter- 
mined by people like yourselves, rather than 
by us. ; 


Generally speaking we on the technical, 
administrative level have pretty good co- 
operation with our opposite numbers in the 
provinces. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): So the 
hold-up is not the technical level. 


Mr. Danson: We hope that we, as politi- 
cians, are not confined to realities. 


The Chairman: I think the Committee 
would agree that some of the questions lately 
have been of a political nature and perhaps 
we should put them over until Mr. Greene is 
before us. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
problem of jurisdiction in the town sites of 
Banff and Jasper which are both peopled by 
3,000 or more people, and yet in both of these 
town sites raw sewerage has been dumped, in 
one case in the Bow River and in the other 
case in the Athabasca River. Why cannot the 
people in the government who are so con- 
cerned about water pollution have some per- 
suasive effect on the other people in the 
governement who have jurisdiction over 
Banff and Jasper? 


Mr. Langlois: We are still in politics. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, one other 
question if that one cannot be answered satis- 
factorily. Is there any present research into 
pollution of ground-waters supplies being 
done by the federal government? 
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By way of background I might mention 
that in the province of Alberta there is grow- 
ing concern over the injection the various 
chemical agents into the ground in the 
process of obtaining either the gas or 
petroleum resources from beneath the ground 
surface. 


Mr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, there are possi- 
bly two replies to that. One is that one of our 
main studies in our groundwater work, our 
hydrogeological work, has been the study of 


- groundwater flow systems. Much of this work 


questions of pollution arise, 
- examples 


has been done in the prairie region over the 
past many years. 

In many ways this is fortunate, because 
this has given us some background in how 
water at depth circulates in the earth. Where 
such as the 


you name, and possibly others 


_where there is disposal of brines and waste 


salt from the potash industry, we are already 
involved in studies of that type. 


Furthermore there is the problem, particu- 
larly on the East coast of the invasion of salt 
water from the sea, where overpumping of 
aquifers occurs; this is a form of pollution 
that has to be overcome through better man- 
agement of the withdrawal of ground water 


from depth, so that I would say there is re- 


search background connected with this which 
we hope to put into harness as these problems 
arise. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, two questions. 
First: what are the major sources of pollution 
that cause, etc....? 


Mr. Prince: If I understand the question— 
what are the major sources of pollution? 
There is the major loading of industrial pollu- 
tion from domestic and human wastes. This is 
one of the principal sources. On the industrial 
side, I suppose the largest single pollutor 
would be the pulp and paper industry 
because of the enormous tonnages of material 
that are treated by the industry and the dis- 
posal of enormous tonnages of waste, most of 
which are contributed to the receiving waters. 


The food processing industries and the dis- 
posal of their wastes present a very large 
problem to many of the rivers, although ef- 
forts are made in many of these instances to 
minimize this effect by treatment in lagoons 
and by processing. However they are not 
entirely effective, so I would say that the two 
industries that I mentioned are very large 
pollutors. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Comeau has a segment 
here—I would prefer to... 


Mr. Comeau: This is a different subject. 
The Chairman: Is it a related one? Fine. 


Mr. Hymmen: What importance is the run- 
off from agricultural fertilizer? 


Dr. Prince: The run-off from agricultural 
lands, depending on the practice used, and 
depending on the topography, can be quite 
important in the contribution to pollution. 

The nutrient elements, phosphorous and 
nitrogen are contributed in significant quanti- 
ties from such sources; particularly where 
there are practices such as intensive feed lots 
and so on, there can be a very substantial 
pickup and the amounts of phsophorous, par- 
ticularly that are necessary to create prob- 
lems in the water, due to eutrophication, are 
so extremely small, it takes very little to cre- 
ate problems. 

Phosphorous sensitivities are in the parts 
per billion, possibly in the range of from 25 
to 50 parts per billion will cause an environ- 
mental condition whereby aquatic growth is 
stimulated, so that very few pounds of 
material are necessary to create a good deal 
of trouble. 


Mr. Comeau: I have one more question. It 
might be a political question. I do not want to 
be sarcastic when I ask it either, but when I 
look at the Estimates and we are studying the 
Estimates on page 10, and I see “Office of the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, $52,000” and this 
was not in the 1967-68 Estimates. 
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I ask this question because there has been a 
lot of talk recently about the Department 
increasing its staff, and so forth. I am won- 
dering why is it necessary, if you can answer 
this. Is it because of the increase in the over- 
all research going on in this field? 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, the money 
that is charged against the Assistant Deputy 
Minister’s office or any other Assistant Depu- 
ty Minister’s office is that required for the 
operation of the office, his own salary, the 
cost of publications that service him, his 
secretaries and that sort of thing. This is the 
cost of actually operating the Assistant Depu- 
ty Minister’s office. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, but I wonder—I probably 
should ask this of the Minister. This increase 
was not necessary last year, this year it is— 
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Dr. Harrison: I should point out that this is 
the first year that office appears in these 
estimates. 


Mr. Comeau: Why is it in this year? Is 
there more research going on in this field? 


Dr. Harrison: The water sector only 
acquired its Assistant Deputy Minister—effec- 
tive April 1, 1967. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, but again, is it because 
there is a greater need—is more study going 
on in this field? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes, this Department was 
created, as was mentioned earlier, to consoli- 
date the studies on water. Part of this consoli- 
dation was the appointment of a man given 
specific responsibility for this field. 


Mr. Comeau: That is all, sir. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Dr. Prince, has his department major re- 
sponsibilities with regard to pollution prob- 
lems. If so, has there been any reduction in 
the moneys allocated to the Department’s 
work on pollution? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be true to say, we do have major respon- 
sibilities in the field of water pollution,—cer- 
tainly not the sole responsibility among feder- 
al departments. I would say that our funds, 
for this phase of our work, have grown some- 
what between the two estimates. Again, the 
specific amounts, related to each of the divi- 
sions, are not available right now. If it would 
be desirable to have them, I am sure that we 
could produce the figures for you,—if this is 
required. 


Mr. Gilbert: Well, Dr. Prince, I thought that 
Mr. Aiken indicated in his opening remarks, 
that there had been a substantial reduction in 
the water and co-ordination of renewable 
resources program, then last week Mr. Lan- 
glois directed a question through the Chair- 
man to Dr. Prince, Dr. Prince attempted to 
answer the question by saying that there was 
a major reduction with regard to capital grants 
and more specifically with regard to the 
purchase of three ships. I think that may 
have been the substance of his answer. I am 
just wondering, in the total picture, has there 
been a reduction in the monies allocated to 
your Department, for work on pollution? 


Mr. MacNeill: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
answer that—again very briefly. As was 
pointed out at the last sitting, there is an 
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over-all reduction shown of $3.4 million 
between the two years on page 2, I believe, 
but also between 'the two years there has 
been a reduction of approximately $11 million 
on two items, the Red River project and in 
ships. These are shown on page 10 as I 
indicated the other day. So there is a reduc- 
tion of approximately $11 million in two 
items but an over-all reduction of the sector 
as a whole of only $3.4 million. This indicates 
that there has been an increase in other pro- 
grams. Among those other programs in 
which there has been an increase we find 
pollution. How much of that increase has 
been allocated to pollution and how much to 
other purposes is not shown on the estimates. 
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Mr. Gilbert: So that, Dr. Prince, you feel 
that your Department has not been restricted 
as regards your work on pollution? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I think that we 
are receiving adequate support. I might say 
that this area is one in which we will have 
difficulties in recruitment, also in housing 
other functions until such times as permanent 
buildings are completed. I would say, howev- 
er we are not suffering from a shortage of 
funds—to assimilate and utilize those founds 
as well as we can under the circumstances. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, does the $5,527,900 
which refers to construction and acquisition 
refer to the Canada Center for Inland Waters 
at Burlington, what other major projects 
have you? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the $5,527,000 is 
not entirely for the Canada Center. The figure 
for that construction activity I believe is $2.9 
million of that estimate this year. The rest of 
it is concerned with the procurement of 
equipment of a diversified nature for scien- 
tific purposes, again, some of that equipment, 
I cannot say how much, is being devoted to 
pollution research. 


Mr. Gilbert: With regard to that $251,000 
concerning grants, contributions and subsi- 
dies, what would be the major allocation of 
that money? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, are we on 
vote 40, 45, or 50? 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I am just going 
through the different sections that apply to 
Dr. Prince’s jurisdiction of inland waters. 


Dr. Prince: If it is in order to reply to the 
question on vote 50 on the $251,000; this sum 
is made available to the Branch for support 
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of university research under the direction of 
the National Advisory Committee on Water 
‘Resources Research. It is, usually, allocated 
in moderately small amounts to many appli- 
cants from the university community. I 
would say, perhaps, the largest proportion of 
applications comes from workers in the field 
of water pollution. There is a very large 
demand for funds of this type, they far 
exceed the amount of the fund, because of 
the growing interest in the matter. We have 
allocated most of this fund already but will 
be giving further consideration to requests 
for grants shortly after the new year. 


Mr. Gilbert: One final question, Mr. Chair- 
man. If a constituent complains to me about 
the pollution problem in Lake Ontario, would 
I be right in saying, the primary responsibili- 
ty is provincial. That, even though you have 
a research centre at Burlington, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission to clear up that problem? 


Mr. MacNeill: If the pollution concerned 
derives from municipal or industrial sources, 
shore-based sources, the answer is yes— 
ndeed. 


Mr. Gilbert; Thank you, Dr. Prince. 


Mr. Serré: In regard to water pollution we 
snow the federal government is taking action 
O correct areas where rivers and inland 
waters are already polluted. 


I was wondering if there was any program, 
of preventive action, in regard to pollution 
f rivers or streams in areas of rising popula- 
ion? I would like to refer to the Northern 
Intario region, which is becoming more and 
aore populated. There is danger of pollution, 
hat we did not face before. After representa- 
ions to the Ontario Government, which does 
1ot seem to do much about it, I wonder if the 
ederal department, or the federal govern- 
gent is in a position to take preventive 
ction? 


Mr. MacNeill: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am 
.ot familiar with the work or the continuing 
rograms the Ontario Government, through 
ae Ontario Water Resources Commission, 
light have with regard to pollution control in 
forthern Ontario waters. With regards to 
2gulation the federal government would be 
mMeerned and could take preventive action 
_the river involved was a major fishery. 
his could be of concern to the Department 
{ Fisheries, but otherwise it would be from 
le point of view of regulation again, princi- 
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Mr. Serré: Well, Mr. Chairman, if the pro- 
vincial government does nothing about it, will 
the federal government be entitled to step in 
and take over or put on pressure of some 
kind? 


Mr. Langlois: When it does that they will 
change the government. 


Mr. Korchinski: I just wonder whether it 
might not be better to send all that money 
that we are voting and give the grant to the 
province and let them go ahead and see what 
they can do with it, rather than work on a 
problem that is obviously not our re- 
sponsibility. 


The Chairman: Well, gentlemen, I have no 
other questions before me at the moment so I 
would like to put the question to you at this 
time. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
direct my questions on the third phase on 
Policy and Planning to Dr. Tinney and it is 
rather late at this hour, and I would ask that 
Dr. Tinney come back next week. I would 
like to ask him about his Department of Poli- 
cy and Planning. 


The Chairman: Would you like to— 
Mr. Orange: Where is this, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Policy and Planning under 
Construction or Acquisition. 


An hon. Member: Yes you are right, under 
each of the three items, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Sulatycky: I think we could, Mr. Chair- 
man, direct only Dr. Tinney back for the sake 
of the limited time, next meeting. 


The Chairman: Would it be satisfactory to 
the Committee if only Dr. Tinney came back 
for the next meeting on Tuesday morning? 


Mr. Sulatycky: It is obvious the Committee 
has had sufficient time with all but Dr. Tin- 
ney. He has not been questioned and if Mr. 
Gilbert wants to direct his questions only to 
Dr. Tinney, there is no need for the other— 


The Chairman: I am informed that Dr. Tin- 
ney has an important engagement in New- 
foundland on Tuesday and he will not be 
here. So we will either have to by pass him 
or hold it over for another meeting. 
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Mr. Giiberi: Probably he has an assistant 
who could make a statement. 


The Chairman: I will put another question 
then. Would it be satisfactory to the Commit- 
tee if only Dr. MacNeill came back for this 
particular item on Tuesday morning. 


Mr. Marchand: Yes, very good. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, do we intend to 
spend all of Tuesday morning on just this one 
item of shall we proceed to others if it is 
satisfactory with the Committee? 


The Chairman: We want to carry on with 
Vote 45 and 50 on Tuesday as well. After we 
finish with 40, 45 and 50 we want to go on 
with Votes 15, 20 and 25 next. 
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Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, with refer- 
ence to the request of Mr. Gilbert which I 
believe is in Vote 45, I wonder if the Commit- 
tee would be agreeable to pass Vote 40? 


Mr. Gilbert: We will pass it on Tuesday, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: There is no agreement to go 
ahead to pass Vote 40. You want to retain 
your question for Vote 40, Mr. Gilbert? 
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Mr. Gilbert: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: You would not consider 
passing it over to Vote 45 for Tuesday morn- 
ing? Would you consider passing it over to 
Vote 45 for Tuesday morning, Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilberi: What is the reason for pushing 
Vote 40, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Langlois: To get us ahead. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, if I may have 
your attention. It appears that we have 
reached a stalemate at this stage so I would 
like to adjourn the meeting until 11.00 a.m. 


Mr. Orange: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. Are we going to continue with 
Vote 40 and 45 on Tuesday or are we going to 
ask some other vote if we complete this? 


The Chairman: No. 


Mr. Orange: I gather from what Mr. Gil- 
bert has said that he has a series of questions, 
but I am sure they will not take the entire 
period. 


The Chairman: No, we will finish Vote 40 
on Tuesday and go on to Vote 45 and 50, and 
15, 20-and 25. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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Danson, Serré, Turner (London East) and Weatherhead on the Standing Com- 
mittee on National Resources and Public Works. 
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ALISTAIR FRASER, 
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(Text) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TurEsDAY, November 12, 1968 


(6) 


The Standing COmmittee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 11.07 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Beaudoin, Chappell, Comeau, Deakon, 
Gilbert, Guay (St. Boniface), Hopkins, Howard (Okanagan Boundary), Mar- 
chand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Orange, Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Sulatycky—(14). 


Also present: Mr. Clermont, M.P. 


In attendance: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 


Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences) ; 
Mr. J. P. Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development) ; 
Mr. G. M. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy Minister, (Energy Develop- 
ment); Mr. R. B. Toombs, Energy Adviser; and departmental officials. 


The following items of the Revised Main Estimates (1968-69) of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, were called by the Chairman and unanimously approved: 


Water and Coordination of Renewable 
Resources Programs 


Item 40—Administration, Operation and Maintenance $30,457,400 


Item 45—Construction and Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land -and*Equipment ius). ss awed $11,202,000 


Item 50—Contributions to the Provinces .......... $ 5,889,300 


The Chairman then called Item 15—Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance—Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences. 


Dr. Harrison, Messrs. J. P. Drolet, G. M. MacNabb and R. B. Toombs 
addressed the Committee and were questioned. 


At 12.35 p.m. discussion continuing, the Committee adjourned to the call of 
the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Tuesday, November 12, 1968 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


Before we adjourned our last meeting a 
desire was expressed to complete Items 40, 45 


and 50. If there are no further questions I 


would like to ask for passage of these three 


items. 
Items 40, 45 and 50 agreed to. 
I will call Item 15. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, MINES 
AND RESOURCES 
MINES, MINERALS, ENERGY AND 
GEOSCIENCES 


15 Administration, Operation and Mainte- 
nance including the administration of 
the Explosives Act, the purchase of air 
photography, the expenses of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Air Sur- 
veys, the National Advisory Committee 
on Control Surveys and Mapping, the 


National Advisory Committee on 
Research in Geological Sciences, the 
National Advisory Committee on 
Research in Mining and Mineral 
Processing, the Canadian Permanent 


Committee on Geographical Names, the 
National Committee for Canada of the 
International Astronomical Union and 
authority to make recoverable advances 
not exceeding the amount of the share 
of the United States Government of the 
cost of binding annual reports and 
maintaining boundary range _ lights 
bo ODE ATAU, 
Dr. Harrison, will you give a brief résumé 
of this item prior to my calling for its 
passage. 


Dr. J. M. Harrison (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Mines and Geosciences, Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. Vote 15, Vote 20 and Vote 25 
refer to the section of the Department called 


“Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences’’. 


Now the mines, minerals and geosciences part 
of this vote is in essence the old Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, the pre- 
decessor department to Energy, Mines and 
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Resources. Most of the organizations that are 
listed here have been in existence for a great 
many years—one of them at least longer than 
Confederation itself. The items in Vote 15 
that are concerned with mineral development, 
mines and geosciences refer to these older 
aspects of the Department. Energy develop- 
ment is the new part of the Department, and 
one of the main reasons for its formation is to 
provide the Government of Canada with co- 
ordinated information on energy sources and 
their development in the national economy. 
This comes under the direction of the Assis- 
tant Deputy Minister for Energy Develop- 
ment, Mr. MacNabb, who is seated on my 
right. 
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The mineral development which is the next 
part of Item 15, and so on, is under the 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Mineral Devel- 
opment, Mr. Drolet, who is on Mr. Mac- 
Nabb’s right. 

Before dealing in any matter having to do 
with the mines and geosciences side it might 
be wise, Mr. Chairman, if we took these in 
the order in which they are given in case 
anybody wishes to ask any questions of Mr. 
MacNabb, followed by Mr. Drolet and then 
finally by myself, to handle the mines and 
geosciences side. This would be the quickest 
way of getting through it. This is on page 5 
and it deals with energy development. There 
are three assistant deputy ministers involved 
in these sectors. The energy development, Mr. 
MacNabb; the mineral development, Mr. Dro- 
let; mines and geosciences, myself. I would 
suggest that we ask Mr. MacNabb and Mr. 
Drolet in succession to say what they wish 
about their own particular sectors and then to 
invite questions immediately following the 
individual presentations. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacNabb? 


Mr. G. M. MacNabb (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Energy Development, Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. As Dr. Harrison has pointed 
out, the energy responsibility of the Depart- 
ment is quite new. There was no staff within 
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the Department to form a nucleus of the 
energy sector, so the sector has had to be 
built up from scratch. 

We have responsibility in all forms of ener- 
gy. One of the reasons for putting the energy 
responsibilities into the Department of Ener- 
gy, Mines and Resources was so that there 
could be a nucleus of people built up with 
expertise in electrical energy, oil and gas, 
uranium and coal so that proposals going for- 
ward to government relating to one aspect of 
energy could go forward with the whole 
scope presented to Cabinet. The implications 
of a development program in electrical ener- 
gy, for example, could also set out the effects 
on the coal industry, the competition of 
nuclear energy. 


The second major reason for setting up the 
sector was the obvious need for a co-ordinat- 
ing body for energy. At the present time it is 
a very fascinating field of endeavour because 
in all forms of energy there are changes being 
made. In the electrical energy field Canada, 
which has been blessed with hydroelectric 
power, is now proceeding more and more into 
thermoelectric developments. Until recently 
nearly all of our development was in hydro. 
At the present time in Canada the ratio is 
about 80 per cent hydro and about 20 per 
cent thermo. This is changing, however, and 
more thermo is being installed every year. 
The percentage of thermo added each year is 
now greater than hydro. So, we are undergo- 
ing a change from a hydro base and at the 
same time we have competition between con- 
ventional thermoelectric power fired with 
coal—or in some cases, oil—and our nuclear 
program. 
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On the oil and gas side at the present time 
we have the far northern interest, which has 
been greatly increased by the oil finds off the 
northern slope of Alaska and there are very 
considerable exploration programs going for- 
ward in our offshore areas. The uranium 
industry is coming out of the doldrums and 
therefore we must have a continuous review 
of that industry to make certain the best use 
of it is made for the Canadian people. 

Finally, the coal problems which have beset 
us for years, particularly on the Eastern coal, 
and the subvention programs that we have 
become involved in are being resolved. The 
Cape Breton Development Corporation is now 
looking after the Cape Breton industry and 
an agreement has been reached with New 
Brunswick for the rationalization of the New 
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Brunswick coal industry. That is the Eastern — 
picture. On the Western side we have great 
prospects for a very profitable coal industry 
without the need for federal subvention, | 
which will mean relying largely on the export — 
market. 


So, there are changes taking place in all 
energy areas, and there is need for a co- 
ordinating body because the problems which 
now come before us in the energy field are 
ones that cannot be looked at in their entirety 
by any one department or any one agency. 
They require all the expertise that is available 
within the federal government. It is the role 
of the energy sector to pull together the inter- 
departmental task forces in order to give a 
comprehensive look at all the energy prob- 
lems that come before us. 


That is a general introduction, Mr. Chair- 
man, to our functions. I can very briefly 
touch on some of the areas of activity that we 
are involved in at the present time. On the 
electrical energy side we are doing a consid- 
erable amount of work in the Maritimes. We 
are involved in a joint study program with 
the Newfoundland and Labrador Power Com- 
mission. This is a study of alternative means 
of meeting the power demands of the island 
of Newfoundland in the future. The alterna- 
tives to this would be the development of 
thermoelectric power on the island or the 
development and transmission of power from 
the lower Churchill River. The latter would 
involve the construction of a submarine cable 
between Labrador and Newfoundland. At the 
present time we are also involved in a review 
of the Atlantic Provinces Power Development 
Act to see whether that Act is in fact accom- 
plishing what it was set out to do and whether 
or not there is a better means of achieving 
the objectives of the Act. 


The sector is also involved in the Atlantic 
tidal power study, which I mentioned briefly 
last Thursday. Our interest is primarily in the 
marketing end of this study. We have been 
investigating the markets that might be avail- 
able for the large amount of power that could 
be developed from the tides, and we are look- 
ing at markets in the United States, Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritimes. 

We have a continuing interest in the Nelson 
River development the agreement under 
which Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. is 
building a high voltage direct current trans- 
mission line from the Kettle Rapids project 
on the lower Nelson. This agreement calls for 
the establishment of an advisory committee to 
keep governments informed of the progress of 
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the work, as well as future possibilities for 
the sale of some of this power either by 
export to the United States or to adjoining 
provinces. 


I have a personal continuing interest in the 
Columbia River development, as the Canadi- 
an chairman of the Permanent Engineering 
Board which was established by the treaty 
and with the responsibilities of ensuring that 
the objectives of that treaty are met. These 
are just an indication of the involvements on 
the electrical side. I might also mention the 


' Trans-Canada network study which has been 


completed and should be tabled in the near 


' future. 


| ties. 
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We are also looking at research possibili- 
The development of our transmission 
systems almost dictate now that we enter into 


_ more direct current transmission facilities. In 


some cases this is a new field of endeavour 


_ and we are investigating what research pos- 
_ sibilities might be productive for Canadian 


industry. 


As to our responsibilities in oil and gas, the 
energy sector has inherited the resource 


| administration division. In the estimates you 


are looking at today this division and their 
funds are set out under mineral development. 


_ However, next year’s estimates will show the 
| responsibility of offshore administration un- 


der the energy sector. So, there is a con- 


_ tinuing responsibility on the administration of 
that resource. 


We also look at other federal endeavours in 
the oil and gas industry such as the Point 
Tupper refinery, Cape Breton Island and the 
Panarctic exploration endeavours in the 
North. I can say little about the uranium 


industry except to say that we are undertak- 
' ing a continuing review of our policy towards 
_uranium and how it fits in with the new look 
to that industry and the great demands that 


are going to be made on our uranium 


» resources in the future. Similarly, on coal, we 


are co-operating with the Cape Breton Devel- 


, opment Corporation and the Dominion Coal 
Board in the resolution of the problems in the 


eastern coal market, as well as on the incen- 
tives to the western coal industry to allow 


‘them to enter into the long-term contracts 
with Japan. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNabb. 
Mr. Drolet, on mineral development. 
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Mr. J.-P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Depariment of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


As you may gather from the title given to 
my sector, Mineral Development, this group 
deals with the mineral industry of Canada. 
You will understand that we are not dealing 
with the rights to prospect, or to develop, a 
particular ore deposit located within the limits 
of a province, because minerals belong to 
the provinces in which they are located. 

The Mineral Development group is formed 
mainly by a group of specialists—a group of 
what I would call mineral economists—whose 
main function is to advise the Deputy Minis- 
ter and, indirectly, the Minister of this 
Department on mineral policy affecting our 
economy in Canada. 

This group of experts collects all the infor- 
mation and records and compiles this infor- 
mation for the use of our Department and 
several other departments of the Government 
of Canada, Crown corporations, foreign 
industry and private industry, and so on. We 
carry out economic studies on the exploration 
and development of production and also on 
the utilization of the mineral resources of 
Canada. 

In order to be kept informed of what is 
going on, not only in Canada but in other 
parts of the world—because the mineral 
industry is the second most important of all 
sectors of exports—we also have to know 
exactly what is going on in other countries so 
as to be able to compete; therefore, a great 
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investigations. 
The group is also responsible for the 


administration of the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act. 

We advise the Department of National 
Revenue on the administration of the sections 
that concern the Income Tax Act and those of 
its regulations that are applicable to the min- 
eral industry, such as the three-year exemp- 
tion. We are the advisors to the Department 
of National Revenue on these matters. 

We are also represented on several interna- 
tional and inter-departmental committees, 
and are called upon at all times to advise the 
Departments of External Affairs and Trade 
and Commerce on the policies of Canada in 
rural development. 
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The group also publishes a lot of material 
in the form of reports of all kinds, and I have 
brought here with me to show you one of the 
main reports that we make every year on the 
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mineral industry of Canada. This is a resume 
of all the activities on each mineral substance. 


As you all know, the mineral industry is 
one of the most important that we have in 
our country, accounting for about seven per 
cent of the gross national product and with 
an annual value of production of $4.5 billion. 
It also accounts for one-third of our exports, 
and gives employment to about 130 to 140 
thousand people in this country, which is 
about twelve per cent of the working force. 
We are probably railway transportation’s best 
customers. All the railways that have been 
built since World War II have been built 
because of mining operations. I could give 
you many many of the characterists of the 
industry, and this particular group deals with 
all these matters. 


There is another special group in Mineral 
Development which deals with explosives for 
the Federal government under what is called 
the Explosives Act, which we administer. 
This Act regulates the manufacture, storage 
and sale of explosives and we also authorize 
their importation as well as their transporta- 
tion by road across Canada. 

From what I have said you will understand 
immediately that we have to do a great deal 
of inspection ail across Canada on every 
mining road and mining camp. 

We also supervise the manufacturing of 
explosives for safety purposes. We do that in 
co-operation with many of the provinces, but 
explosives manufactured in a plant in Mont- 
real may be delivered somewhere in Manito- 
ba so it is not only a provincial responsibility. 
We are involved in this across the whole 
country. 

We also have a small unit as a region- 
al office in the City of Quebec. This office 
handles much of the technical information 
that is available from the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources to this, the 
eastern part, of Canada which covers princi- 
pally the area from Montreal to the Gaspé 
Peninsula in the Province of Quebec. It is 
more than an information centre. At the head 
of that unit we have a professional engineer 
who is a metallurgist. He acts as a contact 
on matters of maps and charts, and so on 
between the provincial government and the 
universities and federal establishments such 
as Carde in Valcartier on the work that we 
are doing on research in physical metallurgy 
at the Mines Branch. 


That, in a few words, is what the Mineral 
Development sector is concerned with. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Drolet. Dr. 
Harrison, Mines and Geosciences. 


Dr. J. M. Harrison: 
Chairman. 


On pages 5 and 6 of the paper that you 
were given on the first day we met you will 
see the general summary of the total expendi- 
tures envisaged for the mines, minerals, ener- 
gy and geosciences components, and I am re- 
ferring only to the mines and geosciences list- 
ed under that heading as item No. 3 in vote 
15, item No. 2 in vote 20 and item No. 3 in 
vote No. 25. 


As I mentioned, this particular group really 
forms the backbone of the old Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, and the work 
of these four branches is concerned which 
surveys and mapping, geological survey of 
Canada, Mines Branch and the Observatory 
Branch. In addition, there is an independent 
co-ordinating unit called the Polar Continen- 
tal Shelf Project which, to a large degree, 
uses the expertise and facilities available for 
the other branches. 


The summary of their activities is given on 
page 8, starting with the first complete para- 
graph and carrying through page 9. 

I will not elaborate on these, but in sum- 
mary perhaps I might explain just a little bit 
more directly what some of these mean in 
terms of the Department and the Government 
of Canada. 
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Surveys and Mapping Branch provides the 
data fundamental to the work of all the other 
branches in the Department, the basic topo- 
graphic land map of Canada. The Geodetic 
Survey provides the primary control; it 
locates the places in Canada with such exacti- 
tude that all other surveys in Canada origi- 
nate from those points. It also carries out 
what is called a secondary type of mapping, 
the topographical survey, which provides the 
base maps that I am sure many of you have 
used in hunting and expeditions or travelling 
across Canada one way or another. It also is 
responsible for preparing the aeronautical 
charts that are used by all air carriers in 
Canada and, of course, anybody who flies 
internationally in Canada. 

It acts as the Canadian arm for the interna- 
tional boundary survey with the United 
States. It manages legal surveys for the feder- 
al government including such things as Indi- 
an reserves, Crown lands, parks and so on, 
and compiles and publishes an extremely 


Thank you, Mr. 
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large variety of maps from very large scales 
to very small scales. 


The Geological Survey through its activities 
is one of the first and primary users of these 
topographical mans as they are used as the 
base on which the fundamental geological 
survey of Canada is undertaken. The princi- 
pal job demanded here is to provide the basic 
geological framework-for the country the 
laboratory backup necessary to explain a 
phenomenon that we see in the field and the 
whole design to provide basic information to 
the exploration companies in order to explore 
for and find the mineral resources of Canada. 
Mr. Drolet has already mentioned the impor- 
tance of these resources to the Canadian 
economy. 


The mining and metallurgical investigations 
conducted at the Mines Branch are applied 
science in the broadest sense in that they 
provide basic information on studies that will 
lead to the more economical winning of the 
mineral resources of the earth. In addition to 
providing a certain amount of support on 
request for specific investigations, the basic 
concern of the Mines Branch is to provide 
general information that can be utilized by 
wide areas of the mineral industry. Emphasis 
is being given to the development of tech- 
niques that will allow us to get better recov- 
ery from the presently mined resources and 
to enable us to extract profitably useful 
materials from bodies that are at present too 
low-grade to mine economically. 

In the Observatories Branch we conduct 
research in astronomy and geophysics. The 
geophysics research is fundamental to the 
study of the earth itself and is closely related 
to the work of the Geological Survey of Cana- 
da in the utilization of the results. In addition 
it carries out fundamental studies such as 
participating in the international study of 
earthquake risks and 
other such more practical affairs. It also pro- 
vides data for example on the magnetic field 


of Canada—the magnetic field of the world 


including Canada—so that navigational proce- 
dures can be better worked out. It also car- 
ries out research in astronomy which includes 


| both optical and radio astronomy. This activi- 


ty by and large is carried out in the West 
although there has been in the past much 


activity of this nature in the Ottawa region. 


It also provides a fundamental time service 


_ for the whole of Canada. 
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And finally the Polar Continental Shelf 


project is responsible for co-ordinating depart- 
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mental activities in the Polar Region of Cana- 
da and in the Continental Shelf adjacent 
thereto. This carries out a wide variety of 
activities to provide information that is fun- 
damental to the utilization of the potential 
resources of the Arctic and may provide a 
host of activities that will enable us to find 
these things more economically. 

I think that, sir, provides a summary of the 
Mines and Geosciences part of this. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Harrison. 
Before commenting on Item No. 15, I have 
been informed since the meeting started that 
Mr. MacNeill, who has been with us for the 
last couple of meetings, had a very severe 
tragedy in his family over the weekend in the 
loss of his 14-year-old son and I believe the 
funeral is this afternoon at 2.00 p.m.; so we 
will want to let the gentlemen who are with 
us this morning go early because I am sure 
that they will want to be in attendance. And 
at the same time I know that all members of 
the Committee will join with me in extending 
our deep and sincere sympathy to Mr. Mac- 
Neill at this time. 


Dr. Harrison: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
will pass on your expression to Mr. MacNeill 
when I see him. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Now, gentlemen, would you address any 
questions to Mr. MacNabb because he has his 
backup people with him here today. We have 
Mr. K. G. Richardson, from the electrical end, 
and Mr. R. B. Toombs, oil and gas. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
pose a question to Mr. MacNabb with refer- 
ence to what he has mentioned regarding the 
various responsibilities of his particular 
branch of the Department. I would like to 
know whether he can advise the Committee, 
in view of the fact of progress in oil, gas, 
water and thermo-nuclear energy develop- 
ments, whether he can foresee in the not-too- 
distant future a phasing off of the coal energy, 
which would involve social problems in many 
parts of this country. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
simple answer to that is yes. The burning of 
coal as a fuel will be reduced over the years 
to come. There are a number of reasons for 
this, the principal one being that the nuclear 
plants will become more and more competi- 
tive with the coal-fired thermo-electric plants. 

The coal that can compete at the present 
time without subventions in the thermo-elec- 
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tric generation comes from strip mining oper- 
ations. I cannot at this time think of any 
underground operation in Canada that can 
produce coal for the production of electrical 
energy at a rate which is competitive with 
either oil imports or what we would expect 
our nuclear plants to produce electrical ener- 
gy for in the future. But this is coal mined 
for one particular end use. There are many 
other end uses. I think there is quite a future 
for coal in the chemical industry for one 
thing, and of course our western industry 
which is being developed now is being devel- 
oped for metallurgical coal and not for the 
development of a fuel for thermo-electric 
power generation. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
am directing my first question to Mr. Mac- 
Nabb. I notice that yours is a new depart- 
ment, Mr. NacNabb, and that your estimate is 
$294,000. Is that right? 


Mr. MacNabb: That is right. 


Mr. Gilbert: Then you set forth quite a list 
of activities for which your Department is 
responsible. How many of a staff would you 
have to take care of all those programs? 
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Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, the Commit- 
tee is looking at my staff right now, other 
than our secretarial support and other than 
the Resource Administration Division which I 
have recently inherited and which deals with 
the offshore oil and gas matters. As you can 
see from page 5 and the man-years placed 
there opposite the $294,000, support team, we 
have freedom to have a staff of 10 in this 
current fiscal year and I expect by the end of 
the year we will have the full complement of 
10. Our list of duties and responsibilities does 
seem to outweigh our staff but I think it 
should be remembered that one of our main 
responsibilities is co-ordination; in other 
words, we do not necessarily do the job our- 
selves, but rather we see that it is done with- 
in the federal government and we try to co- 
ordinate the activities of other agencies and 
departments that have interest in the energy 
fields. 


Mr. Gilbert: Is your department responsible 
for developing the national oil policy? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, that respon- 
sibility again is a shared _ responsibility 
because there are many departments interest- 
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ed in this—our own, the Department of Trade 
and Commerce and the National Energy 
Board, of course. 


Mr. Gilbert: Did you participate in that. 
recent discussion whereby there is a cutback 
on the national oil policy? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, questions 
related to the national oil policy, as I believe 
this is, concerning oil exports I believe should. 
be asked of the National Energy Board people 
who are responsible for the administration of 
our export program. 


Mr. Gilbert: For what would you be re- 
sponsible, Mr. MacNabb? 


Mr. MacNabb: We have an input, Mr. 
Chairman, in a review of how the oil policy is. 
operating; we have an input into investiga- 
tions of our tax structure, our incentive struc- 
ture for the industry; for particular federal 
government participation in projects such as 
the Point Tupper refinery and, as I men- 
tioned before, in the pan-Arctic exploration 
activity. 


Mr. Gilberi: I think I heard you say that. 
you participated with the Department of 
National Revenue with regard to tax allow- 
ances. Oh, it was Mr. Drolet, was it? I am 
sorry. I wonder if you would give us a little 
more fill-in on the Roberts Bank develop- 
ment? Are you participating in that develop- 
ment, Mr. MacNabb. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, this is largely 
a responsibility, as I understand it, of the 
Department of Transport in relation to the 
movement and loading of coal. Our interest in 
the energy function is not tied directly to the 
Roberts Bank loading facilities. As I men- 
tioned, this is a use of coal largely for a 
metallurgical purpose, not for the develop- 
ment of energy either here in Canada or 
abroad. 


Mr. Gilbert: I notice that you said you are 
Chairman of the committee with regard to the 
carrying out of the Columbia River Treaty. I 
wonder if you would just give us a short 
summary of your activities there? Are you 
satisfied that the Treaty is being carried out? 


Mr. MacNabb: The answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman, is yes. I would be quite pleased to 
give a brief summary of where matters now 
stand. The Treaty, as you know, was ratified 
in September, 1964 and the protocol with it. 
Under the protocol the first of the three 
Canadian projects was to be completed in 
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April of 1968. This was the Duncan project on 
a tributary of the Kootenay River. That proj- 
ect was completed and put into operation on 
July 31, 1967, nine months ahead of the 
schedule called for by the protocol. 
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The second project, the one at the Arrow 
Lakes, was to be placéd in operation in April 
of next year, 1969, and it was declared fully 
operational by the British Columbia Hydro 
and Power authority on October 10 of this 
year, so we now have two of the three proj- 
ects completed and in operation in advance of 
their scheduled dates. 


The third project to be developed in Cana- 


da, and by far the largest—the Mica proj- 


ect—will be situated near the Big Bend of 
the Columbia River and is scheduled for 
operation by April 1, 1973. The status of 
development at that site is that the river has 
been diverted by cofferdams and the river 
bed has been excavated and the placement of 
fill for the dam itself has been started. 

Canada, as a result of the completion of the 
Arrow and Duncan dams, has received the 
required flood control payments by the Unit- 
ed States, $12.1 million, I believe Mr. Chair- 
man, in the case of the Duncan dam, and $52 
million for the Arrow Lakes project. I think 
those figures are correct. We have, of course, 
already received payment for the Canadian 
share of the downstream power benefits. This 
payment was received on the date of ratifica- 
tion in 1964. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: You mentioned, Mr. Mac- 
Nabb, that you were interested in marketing, 
dealing with all aspects of marketing. What 
about the coal markets? I am talking especial- 
ly of the Nova Scotia coal in Cape Breton. Do 
you foresee an increase or do you think there 
is a future for this industry? 


Mr. MacNabb: I believe there is a future, 
Mr. Chairman, for the industry in Cape Bre- 
ton Island. I do not believe it will be for the 
burning as a fuel in the development of ther- 
moelectric energy because I do not believe it 
will be able to compete with offshore oil or 
our future nuclear plants when the electrical 
load in the Maritimes becomes large enough 
to sustain a nuclear plant. 

_ However, I believe people are hopeful that 
there will be a future, for example, in the 
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steel plant at Sydney. Through a better selec- 
tion of coal, an analysis of coal, I believe they 
are hoping to build up a market right on the 
Island which certainly would make sense. 


Mr. Comeau: You mentioned that this could 
apply to the chemical industry. Would you 
elaborate on that? 


Mr. MacNabb: I think Mr. Toombs, if I 
may turn to him, may be able to give you 
better information on that. 


Mr. R. B. Toombs (Senior Oil and Gas 
Adviser, Energy Development Sector, Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources): There 
are two principal markets, one being the 
thermo power market which possibly will 
decline, and then there is the metallurgical 
market. One could hope that between these 
two markets coal production from the Sydney 
mines could be stabilized at between two and 
three million tons a year, which would mean 
something of a cutback from the present level 
but still quite a solid core of production from 
those mines. 


Mr. Comeau: Are you concerned, Mr. Mac- 
Nabb, with the heavy water development? 


Mr. MacNabb: No, not in the detail that I 
am sure you would be interested in, Mr. Chair- 
man. Our interest is more in the role that the 
nuclear energy itself will play in the energy 
picture in Canada in the future and its rela- 
tion to the other energy forms, rather than to 
the components of the nuclear plant. 
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Mr. Comeau: I have one other question. 
You mentioned the Point Tupper refinery. 
What is your involvement in this again? 


Mr. MacNabb: This is strictly an advisory 
function to the government. When we receive 
requests for assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment we co-operate with agencies such as 
ADA in reviewing the application looking, in 
this case, at the refinery, its possible markets 
in the American area, and whether or not 
federal assistance is warranted. 


Mr. Comeau: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Roy? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Is any Department? 
Mr. MacNabb, concerned with weather 
modification? 


Mr. MacNabb: Certainly not the energy sec- 
tor, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): Is any Department? 


Dr. Harrison: It is not a concern of this 
Department. It is a concern of the Depart- 
ment of Transport, the meteorology branch, 
and possibly the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Is there any activity? 
Do you know of any activity in these depart- 
ments regarding weather modification? 


Dr. Harrison: I do not know what activity 
there is, except that I know in the Depart- 
ment of Transport they are looking into these 
possibilities to keep abreast of what is going 
on in the field. Whether they have an actual 
program, I could not say. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie? 


Mr. Ritchie: Under thermal power—that 
includes coal, oil, gas and nuclear, does it? 


Mr. MacNabb: And nuclear, yes. 


Mr. Ritchie: There has been some discus- 
sion about whether or not we should continue 
to develop hydro-electric, as it involves 
changing topography, with the coming of 
nuclear power and other thermal power. 
What do you think of this discussion? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, these two 
forms of generation are not necessarily in 
competition Rather than being competitive 
they complement one another. Both conven- 
tional thermo-electric power and nuclear 
plants are best suited to provide a continuing 
load, in other words to operate at full capaci- 
ty as many hours as possible. This is the 
maximum efficient use of the project. 

Hydro on the other hand can be developed 
with sufficient numbers of generators to pro- 
vide the power if necessary for the peaks of 
the load. In other words it is a simple matter 
of shutting gates and taking generators on 
and off lines. This can be done very rapidly 
with a hydro plant. This cannot be done rap- 
idly in a thermo-electric plant, either nuclear 
or conventional. 

So really if you look to the future, the role 
of hydro, which in the past has met all of our 
power requirements at one time, will change 
and it will become predominantly one that 
will produce a peaking power, while the 
nuclear and conventional thermo-electric 
plants will provide the power to meet the 
base of the load. 
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An indication of this change, I suppose, the 
one that is close at hand is the development 
of hydro sites in the Madawaska River near 
Arnprior and Renfrew. Ontario Hydro, while 
they are involved in a very large-scale 
nuclear program as well as conventional coal- 
fired plants, have seen fit to build new dams 
on the Madawaska River and to add genera- 
tors at some of the old dams. This is being 
done for this purpose of providing a peaking 
source of power. It might operate for as little 
as one hour a day, but it is still a form of 
generation that is needed. 


So in answer to that, I do see a role for 
hydro and it is a very significant role. The 
difficulty is that most of our new and 
enlarged hydro-electro-electric sites are in 
remote areas now. We think of the Yukon 
River as an example. If that power is to be 
used in the southern markets we must build 
large and expensive transmission lines to get 
the power to the market. We cannot, unless, 
we have very unique circumstances, economi- 
cally support a large expensive transmission 
line and use it for only about two hours a 
day. So these remote sites may have to be 
developed as a base form of generation. 
Therefore, they are competing with nuclear 
thermo-electric plants located at the load. So 
in this case we do have a competition, but in 
many of the other cases it is a complementary 
source of generation rather than a competi- 
tive one. 
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Mr. Ritchie: At the Kettle River project, by 
the time power for export to the U.S.A. 
reaches the border, we have lost half the power, 
and by the t'me it gets to St. Paul we have lost 
half the remainder, so we end up with one 
quarter of the power that started out from 
Kettle Rapids. What is the future in this 
field? I understand the Russians are active in 
this field. Can we export power? Has the 
carrying of power over long. distances 
improved? or are we doing anything in that 
field? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, I am _ not 
aware of the _ statistics that have been 
mentioned. 


Mr. Ritchie: They may be wrong. 


Mr. MacNabb: You would not have losses 
of that magnitude. The losses of transmitting 
power from Kettle Rapids to the United 
States market might be 10 per cent. The 
power from Kettle Rapids is being transmit- 
ted to Winnipeg by direct current lines. The 
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very high voltage lines and the transmission 
by direct current is more economical than the 
alternating current transmission lines we are 
accustomed to. So there has been an improve- 
ment made there. 


The expense occurs not in the actual trans- 
mission itself, but from the conversion from 
alternating current to direct current at the 
point of generation and then back to alternat- 
ing current at the point of distribution and 
use. These are very expensive facilities and 
there is work under way now in Sweden and 
other parts of the world to build better con- 
verter stations. Hopefully there will be a 
breakthrough in this in the near future, and 


| we will have achieved the efficiencies that 


you have mentioned, sir, you feel would be 
warranted. I think there is an opportunity 
and a good possibility of reducing transmis- 
sion losses and costs. 


Mr. Ritchie: Those are better statistics than 
I am led to believe. One last question. Is the 
disposal of nuclear wastes in power plants the 
problem that at one time it was considered it 
might be? 


Mr. MacNabb: I am not aware of any prob- 
lem existing right at the present time. Cer- 
tainly this is one that we cannot put under the 


carpet and forget about, because as we devel- 


op more and more nuclear plants there are 
going to be greater quantities of end products. 
I am not, if I may say so, in the pollution 
business, but in studying alternative forms of 
generation, certainly this is one of the prob- 
lems associated with the nuclear plant that 
we must give some weight to. 


Another problem that we have to give some 
consideration to is that cooling waters used 
by a nuclear plant receive a greater quantity 
of heat in their cooling actions than they do 


' In a conventional thermo-electric plant. So we 


must be aware also of the thermal pollution, 
if you want to use that term. I am not aware 
of any immediate problems on the disposal of 
the waste materials themselves. I think this is 
a question on which you might be enlightened 
by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited when 


| they appear before you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Marchand? 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Most of 
my questions have been answered, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will wait. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sulatycky? 
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Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, perhaps one 
of the witnesses could tell me what the rela- 
tionship of this Department is to the Northern 


Canada Power Commission in the area 
where the federal government has sole 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, the Northern 
Canada Power Commission is, of course, the 
operating agency in the Territories for the 
development of power. Our involvement with 
Northern Canada Power Commission would be 
only on river systems in the North that we 
may be investigating for possible new devel- 
opments for either use in the Territories, or 
transmission to southern markets. We would 
not be involved in any way in the actual 
construction of plants by Northern Canada 
Power Commission or in the operations of 
their systems. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, could I be 
advised what agencies are involved in 
research into the non-conventonal—at present 
non-conventional—uses of coal? 
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Dr. Harrison: We have in the Mines Branch 
of the mines and geosciences group the Fuels 
Research Centre, and this is where the feder- 
al government’s research any method on the 
utilization of coal—is carried out and these 
new facilities on the Corkstown Road will 
contain new facilities for carrying out experi- 
mental work as part of the heating operations 
of the Corkstown Road plant. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Is this study being conduct- 
ed into all types of coal including the metal- 
lurgical coal from the West as well as the coal 
from Cape Breton? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sulatycky: What are the market pro- 
spects for the sale of metallurgical coal to 
markets other than Japanese? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, my involve- 
ment with this is indirect but I do believe 
there is a good prospect for markets for 
Western coal in the western part of the Unit- 
ed States. This has not been developed yet. 
One of the problems is transportation. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Is your Department 
involved in any manner in trying to arrange 
for a more direct method of transportation to 
the western states from the coal areas of the 
Rockies? 


Mr. MacNabb: Not as yet, Mr. Chairman. 
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the future there will be some more economi- 
cal method of transportation available for this 
coal? Is the government actively involved in 
the problem of transportation? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, the govern- 
ment is actively supporting the Western coal 
industries through our subvention programs 
which will terminate in 1972 and through the 
work done by the Fuels Research people in 
the Department. Now, the key to the move- 
ment of Western coal economically to over- 
seas markets is a unit train development, and 
when the production of coal reaches a certain 
level in the Canmore, Coleman, and Kaiser 
fields so that they can support a unit train 
this results in a very significant reduction in 
the transportation costs. If you are to move 
coal to the Western United States markets, I 
think the same procedure would have to be 
developed. 


Mr. Sulatycky: What about sulphur? In the 
last few years the exports of elemental sul- 
phur has been increasing at a very great rate. 
Are there good prospects for similar rates of 
increase over the next few years? 


Mr. Toombs: Yes, I would say there are 
good prospects. There is a good potential for 
increased production of sulphur. There is 
good scope for decreasing the cost of trans- 
portation of sulphur from the gas fields of 
Alberta to the West Coast through cheaper 
rail transportation and through two types of 
pipeline research, one involving the move- 
ment of sulphur in a bath of crude oil and the 
other moving sulphur in capsules in a crude 
oil stream. 

The competitive forces associated with each 
of those methods should drive down the unit 
cost of transportation from Alberta to Van- 
couver quite considerably, I would think. 


Mr. Sulaiycky: Is your Department 
involved in the research into the uses of the 
pipelines for this purpose? 


Mr. Toombs: The main pipeline research 
going on at the moment is in two areas; one 
is by one or two of the oil companies and the 
other is by the Research Council of Alberta 
who are using funds supplied by industry, the 
Alberta government and the federal govern- 
ment through the Department of Industry. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Those are all the questions I 
have, Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, the questions I 
wish to pose to Mr. MacNabb and his learned 
friends pertain to the actual breakdown of 
the estimates. Referring to page 74, the 
Revised Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March, 1969, and in view of the fact that this 
is a new department, the estimates show 
salaries totalling $198,700 assuming there are 
14 employees. If I understand correctly, Mr. 
MacNabb stated initially that they will have 
reached their full complement of 10 
employees. Where are the other four to be 
fitted in? 


Also, I notice further on that you have a 
special breakdown for Professional and Spe- 
cial Services in the sum of $28,000. How can 
this be reconciled? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, first of all 
the reduction from our projected 14 positions 
to 10 is a result of the staff freeze, and there- 
fore we will automatically have some reserve 
in our salary fund. However, what reserve 
would be there along with the $28,000 that we 
have under Professional and Special Services 
will be used in the co-operative study that I 
mentioned with the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Power Commission, a study of 
alternative power supplies to the island of 
Newfoundland. 

We have entered into a co-operative study 
and the hiring of consultants and we are 
picking up one-half of the cost of the study. 
This will use all of the $28,000 we had avail- 
able for that specific purpose and will eat 
well into any surplus we had under the 
Salaries item. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. MacNabb, how did you 
reach the figure of $28,000 on this project? 


Mr. MacNabb: The Professional and Special 
Services is a very difficult one to analyse in 
the future because these studies, such as the 
one I mentioned with Newfoundland, are ones 
that you cannot see many months in advance, 
and this was really a token item for special 
services with the understanding that we 
might have difficulty, being a new sector, in 
the amount of paper work involved in 
recruiting our complement of what we hope 
will be 14 people. 

If we were not able to recruit that many, 
we would have to rely more on consultant 
services, so really the items you have men- 
tioned, the salaries and the Professional and 
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Special Services items, can be looked at 
together, because what we cannot service 
ourselves through our own staff we would 
have to turn to consultants for assistance. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I also notice 
that you have an item here for Office Station- 
ery, Supplies and Equipment. Does that 
include surveying equipment which may be 
necessary and other surveying supplies such 
as field supplies of any kind? 


Mr. MacNabb: No, Mr. Chairman, not for 
the energy sector. This relates almost entirely 
to furnishings for offices. 


Mr. Deakon: Will you please tell me if you 
can, Mr. MacNabb, whether supplies such as 
survey equipment, and so on, are in a pool 
for all the various branches of this Depart- 
ment, or does each branch of the Department 
estimate its own requirements for this par- 
ticular equipment? 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, the Depart- 
ment operates a central equipment stores 
depot but what is referred to here, generally 
speaking, is the normal type of office equip- 
ment—typewriters, dictating machines and all 
this sort of thing—required to operate an 
office. 


Mr. Deakon: I have a last question and I 
may be a little biased here. I was wondering 
whether my learned friend could tell me 
whether you feel the public is receiving its 
money’s worth in the services that are being 
provided by the Department. 


Dr. Harrison: Do you mean for the Depart- 
ment as a whole? 


Mr. Deakon: No, just this Branch. 


Mr. MacNabb: For the energy sector? My 
answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that I would 
certainly hope so. I feel there is. As I men- 
tioned, the problems we in the energy sector 
are facing and will be facing in the whole 
energy economy of Canada, require as much 
input as possible from all interested depart- 
ments and if we, in our co-ordinating role, 
can bring that about I think the people of 
Canada will be well served. 


The Chairman: Mr. Howard? 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): Mr. 
Chairman, I have a question for Mr. Mac- 
Nabb regarding atomic power developments. 
I understand that we, in Canda, have spent 
several hundred millions of dollars in the 
development of atomic power and research in 
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this field. I also understand that we still are 
not anywhere near competitive as to cost with 
regard to atomic power and electric and 
hydro power. 
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I am wondering whether we are getting our 
money’s worth out of this kind of power 
research. Is it possible that we could get the 
advantages of the research that is being done 
by buying it from some other country that is 
doing the same thing? Are we assured that 
the money that we have spent so far is going 
to be a worthwhile expenditure? Are we 
beyond the basic research stage? Or, how 
soon in the future would you anticipate that 
we are going to begin to get some kind of 
financial return from the atomic power 
developments that we have been engaged in? 


Mr. MacNabb: I believe any detailed res- 
ponse to questions like this might better come 
from Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, but I 
would like to point out that I am not satisfied 
that we are not near a competitive cost with 
other types of nuclear plants. If you look at 
the experience of the nuclear plants in the 
United States I believe you will see that they 
are undergoing their teething problems, as is 
our Canadian project. These must be expect- 
ed in any new form of generation. For exam- 
ple, we are experiencing difficulties with the 
new high temperature, high pressure and 
high speed conventional thermoelectric plants. 
It is not just the nuclear component of a new 
nuclear electric station that has teething 
problems. We are getting into such a magni- 
tude of sizes, and even the conventional side 
of it, the generator, is giving us teething 
problems. So, I am not at all satisfied that— 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): But are 
we getting results in proportion to the vast 
amount of money that is being spent? This is 
not a minor item; it is a very large item. 


Mr. McNabb: It is very difficult, Mr. Chair- 
man, to answer at this time because this is 
still in the development stage. It is as if you 
were halfway through a research and deve- 
lopment program and trying to project 
whether the end result will repay all of our 
investment dollars. I think it is too soon to 
tell. 

The question you must also ask is what are 
the alternatives. If we do not have our own 
Canadian plant it means that we will be in 
the market for purchasing from other produ- 
cers. This in itself raises many questions of 
being dependent on overseas supplies. Cer- 
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tainly the prospects for nuclear generation 
are very bright, particularly for the CANDU 
reactor. The problem with the CANDU reac- 
tor, perhaps, at this time of high interest 
rates is that it is relatively more capital 
intensive than a thermoelectric plant or some 
of the other types of nuclear plants. However, 
once developed the cost of energy from these 
reactors is very, very low. As I say, the ques- 
tion you have asked is a very difficult one to 
answer when we are still in a development 
phase. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): How 
much longer do you say it would be before 
we are going to have atomic power at some 
economical price? 


Mr. MacNabb: I think that question will be 
answered when the projects that are now 
under construction—the 500 megawatt proj- 
ects—have had one or two years of operation 
and any initial working problems are sorted 
out. I think you would have a good indication 
then. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): How 
many years is this going to take? 


Mr. MacNabb: I am advised that this will 
be completed in the early seventies. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): So the 
expenditure will have to go on at least until 
the early seventies before we will have any 
idea of whether it has been successful or not? 
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Mr. MacNabb: The expenditure in the 
existing program, yes. This is not an industry 
where you sit back when you have completed 
one phase. There are always ways of 
improvement and these must be pursued, not 
only in the nuclear generation but in looking 
at what perhaps is over the horizon from 
nuclear plants. What other form of generation 
will be coming along. Therefore if you are to 
stay ahead of the rapidly increasing demands 
for energy you must always be involved in 
research work. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): We are 
talking about, perhaps, something in excess 
of $1 billion by the time we might have an 
answer to this question of whether or not it 
will work. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, on that point 
I must say that Atomic Energy of Canada 
would be much better equipped to give you 
projections of this sort than I am. 
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Mr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, may I inter- 
ject just to inform you that Atomic Energy of 
Canada recently presented a brief to the 
Senate Committee on Science Policy, and al- 
though I have seen the brief I must confess I 
cannot remember the figures but they have 
some charts in there which I think will an- 
swer some of the questions that Mr. Howard is 
asking. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): Thank 
you. I did have a question for Dr. Harrison 
on the other section. Is that to be dealt with 
later? 


The Chairman: There is one more person to 
ask questions of Mr. MacNabb and then I 
understand we can go ahead with questions of 
Mr. Drolet and Dr. Harrison on other items in 
these Votes. 


Mr. Guay (St. Boniface): Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask Mr. MacNabb if he men- 
tioned at the beginning that he was chairman 
of a board of some type. 


Mr. MacNabb: Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is 
the Permanent Engineering Board on the 
Columbia River development. 


Mr. Guay (St. Boniface): This has nothing 
to do with the federal government. 


Mr. MacNabb: It does in a way, Mr. Chair- 
man. The board is established by the treaty 
between Canada and the United States relat- 
ing to the development of the Columbia Riv- 
er. It is an international board with two 
representatives from Canada and two from 
the United States. I am the chairman of the 
Canadian section and the Deputy Minister of 
Water Resources in British Columbia is the 
other Canadian member. 


Mr. Guay (St. Boniface): The reason I 
asked, Mr. Chairman, is because of the defi- 
nite statement you made—and this did con- 
cern me slightly—that the aims of that par- 
ticular board be met. This was your ultimate 
motive. Could you be more specific about the 
aims of this board and your definite wish that 
these aims be met. You mentioned this very 
briefly, and possibly you could explain what 
you meant. 


Mr. MacNabb: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The 
objectives of the board, really, are to ensure 
that the objectives of the treaty are met. In 
other words, we review what the undertak- 
ings of each of the governments are under the 
treaty and make every effort we can to 
ensure that those objectives are met in the 
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time provided by the treaty. For example, 
that the projects are constructed on time, that 
their operating capability is such that they 
can meet the releases called for by the treaty, 
that the calculation of benefits is carried out, 
that any power that is to be returned to 
Canada is in fact returned to Canada and that 
the power operating plans and flood control 
operating plans are agreed to by the operat- 
ing entities of both countries and that those 
plans are in fact followed. Mr. Chairman, we 
provide a report annually to the governments 
of both Canada and the United States. 


Mr. Guay (St. Boniface): Is there not a 
chance, Mr. MacNabb, that this would 
interefere with the position you are now in at 
the federal level? 


Mr. MacNabb: No, I do not see that as 
being the case, Mr. Chairman. In a way it is 
rather strange that I am still in this position 
on this board. It is a bit removed from the 
energy field as such; it is more of a regulating 
function in water management. The reason 
for this is because of my involvement on the 
Columbia for many years and it has just 
moved with me for the time being. This is not 
to say that I will not be replaced by another 
member. 


Mr. Guay (Si. Boniface): Thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could direct a couple of further questions to 
Mr. MacNabb? 


The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. MacNabb, would you tell 
me about the feasibility of developing that 
Bay of Fundy tidal power and whose respon- 
sibility would it be? Who has the primary 
responsibility? Is it provincial or does it come 
under federal jurisdiction? Does it fit into 
offshore rights or not? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, I do hope 
that we can keep the offshore rights separate 
because we have enough problems without 
that. However, the primary responsibility here 
of course would rest with the two provinces 
concerned. Now one site is, I believe, entirely 
within New Brunswick, there are a number 
of sites entirely within Nova Scotia, and there 
are others shared by Nova Scotia and New 
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Brunswick. It is quite obvious that the magni- 
tude of these projects, the problems of con- 
struction, the problems of marketing, the 
raising of the necessary capital, and the 
large amounts of power would involve the 
Federal Government. The agreement under 
which we are studying the tidal power, as I 
say, is a federal-provincial one, with the Fed- 
eral Government paying two-thirds of the 
cost of this study and each of the provinces 
paying one-sixth—with two provinces com- 
bine, one-third. 

I have mentioned the problems of market- 
ing but I might just elaborate a bit. It is not 
just finding a market large enough to absorb 
the large quantities of power concerned but it 
would have to absorb this power in a rela- 
tively short period of years. This is a capital 
intensive development and nearly all of your 
investment would have to go in in the initial 
construction because the bay does have to be 
closed off completely. This means that you 
have 80 to 90 per cent of your capital tied up 
even before you are generating power. To 
amortize that investment you must sell as 
much power as soon as possible. So you are 
looking for a very large market. 

There is the other problem, that the power 
from the tides is dictated by the lunar cycle— 
the movement of the tides being dictated pre- 
dominantly by the movement of the moon. 
The use of our power is dictated by the solar 
cycle. In other words, we demand a certain 
amount of power at high noon. However, as 
the moon may not be in the right location to 
produce the maximum tide we do have a 
very complicated problem in this connection. 
Because of this we have undertaken very 
detailed computer studies. In addition to the 
consultants I named the other day we have 
had the Lasalle Hydraulic Laboratory Limited 
working on computer studies of the move- 
ments of the tide. We must see how we can 
adjust between these two cycles—whether we 
can develop storage projects which would 
permit us to produce energy when the tides 
are there, store the energy in pump reser- 
voirs and then generate it when the load 
demands it, or whether we should develop 
two or more tidal projects in parallel with 
one another so that one can operate with a 
high pool, the other with a low pool, thereby 
getting a certain amount of continuous power. 


Mr. Gilbert: When do you expect your 
study to be completed? 
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Mr. MacNabb: Under the present schedule 
we should have all input completed by the 
end of this year and the report available in 
mid-1969. 


Mr. Gilberi: Thank you, Mr. MacNabb. 


The Chairman: Mr. Howard, I believe you 
have @ question. for. Mr... Drolet vor) |Dz: 
Harrison. 

After Mr. Howard’s question we will 
adjourn and then continue with Mr. Drolet 
and Dr. Harrison at Thursday’s meeting. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): I would 
like to ask Dr. Harrison some questions 
regarding the recent study that was done on 
observatories. 

I understand that your Department was 
responsible for a study done on the Queen 
Elizabeth Observatory. It is my understand- 
ing that there are two schools of astronomy in 
existence in Canada, one that deals with the 
spectrum and one that has to do with trans- 
parency of the atmosphere. Could you tell me 
who the people were that were in the group 
that did this recent study regarding the 
Queen Elizabeth Observatory? 
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Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Howard is 
correct in his designation of the two types of 
astronomy. The report that was prepared was 
for the Privy Council office and, as far as I 
know, the report has not been released as yet. 
It is generally referred to as the Rose Report 
and it was under the chairmanship of Dr. D. 
C. Rose who was formerly with the National 
Research Council. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): I 
believe there were some other members on the 
Committee too. 


Dr. Harrison: Yes. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): Could 
you tell me who they were? 


Dr. Harrison: I am not sure, sir, whether or 
not this is for general publication. Perhaps it 
is up to the Privy Council Office to release 
this information, sir, if they so see fit. 


I can tell you, Mr. Howard, that they are 
two very capable and well-known figures in 
Canadian astronomy. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): The 
point I want to question you on thoush is this. 
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As I understand it, the two schools of 
astronomy have a different geographical locus 
as well as a different basis as far as science is 
concerned—the one school being based in the 
West and the other in the East, and I under- 
stand that the people on that Committee who 
made the study were all pretty closely related 
with the eastern school. 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, I realize I was 
being a little ridiculous in not giving the 
names. This team travelled across Canada 
and took evidence all across the country. 
They were Professor W. Wehlau of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, and Dr. C.S. Beals 
the former Director of the Observatories 
Branch. I do not think you could say there 
was any particular bias east or west in this 
group. Dr. Beals had been an astronomer in 
Victoria for many years before becoming 
Director of the Branch and Professor Wehlau 
was of course at the University of Western 
Ontario. Dr. Rose was not himself an astron- 
omer in the sense that we normally use this 
term; he was an arbiter, if you like, between 
two conflicting points of view. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): But 
was it not an argument between two schools, 
each of them equally valid in its own field? 


Dr. Harrison: I would hesitate to go so far 
as to say that, sir. There certainly was an 
element of competition. The Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory in British Columbia has 
been concerned basically with what you 
referred to as spectroscopic astronomy—that 
is, studying the spectra, the way light is 
broken up by the different stars, and the 
University of Toronto and, generally speak- 
ing, the unversities in central Canada have 
been concerned with the photometric obser- 
vation of astronomical bodies—the actual 
photographic techniques to photograph these 
bodies. They require somewhat different 
kinds of apparatus. A photometric telescope 
demands a much clearer, sharper atmosphere 
and the seeing quality of the atmosphere 
must be better than is required for the spec- 
troscopic type of astronomy. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): The 
Prime Minister stated the other day in King- 
ston that there seemed to be some question 
whether the right decision was made original- 
ly when the choice was made of a site in 
British Columbia. I presume he is basing his 
opinion on the report that was submitted to 
him recently? 
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Dr. Harrison: It might also have been as a 
result of some comments that were made by 
Dr. O. M. Solandt, the Chairman of the 
Science Council of Canada and other mem- 
bers. I do not think there is any question but 
what the decision was made on the basis of 
an astronomical observatory, not on the needs 
of astronomy in Canada nor indeed what 
should Canada’s contribution, in the first 
instance, to astronomical research be, and 
then decide what sort of activity we should 
undertake on that basis. I do not think this 
was considered at all. Indeed, up to now it 
has not been seriously considered, nor has 
there been an opportunity yet for a study of 
this particular problem facing Canadian 
scientists. 
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Mr. Howard (Okanagan-Boundary): In your 
opinion, the spectroscopic approach to 
astronomy is a valid approach? 


Dr. Harrison: Oh, of course, yes. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): Then, 
if it is a valid approach, would it not seem 
reasonable to continue after having spent $434 
million in establishing an observatory? 


Dr. Harrison: I think perhaps my own 
point of view is irrelevant at this time, sir. 
‘The decision was made on the basis of eco- 
nomic factors that this was not the time to 
go ahead and spend more money on some- 
thing which was of less importance than cer- 
tain other things that were facing the 
government. 


| Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): It has 
‘been said that it was based on economic fac- 
tors and yet at other times the Prime Minis- 
ter has said it was based on scientific factors. 
Originally, when the cancellation was made it 
‘was based on economic factors but since then 
‘we have had the statement that it was not 
really an economic factor at all but a scien- 
tific one. Which was it? 
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Dr. Harrison: I do not know how I should 
answer that question; Mr. Howard. I would 
say that the lack of unanimity amongst 
Canadian astronomers certainly called atten- 
tion to the Queen Elizabeth II Observatory in 
a way that suggested that the priority for that 
particular instrument was perhaps not as high 
as had originally been thought. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): Of the 
major scientific projects in Canada that you 
enter into, do you ever find that the scientists 
are unified in their opinion as to whether 
they should go ahead with them? 


Dr. Harrison: Rarely, if ever. I do not know 
of any cases, but there may be. 


Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary): Thank 
you. 


The Chairman: Before we adjourn, Mr. 
MacNabb would like to make a correction in 
a figure he quoted earlier. 


Mr. MacNabb: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Just for 
the sake of the record, when I was talking 
about the Duncan Dam being completed and 
the flood control payment received from the 
United States I mentioned the figure of 
around $12 million. The actual payment was 
$11.1 million in U.S. funds and $11,929,000 in 
Canadian funds. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNabb. 
We will now adjourn this meeting. 


Mr, Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, before you 
adjourn, I met Dr. Tinney going out as I 
came in and he expressed disappointment 
that he had prepared all week-end for ques- 
tions and no one was here this morning to ask 
them. I thought the members would like to 
know that. 


The Chairman: We will meet in this same 
room at eleven o’clock on Thursday morning. 
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First Session—Twenty-eighth Patliament 
1968 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


NATIONAL RESOURCES 
AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. LEONARD HOPKINS 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 7 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1968 


Revised Main Estimates (1968-69) of the Department of 


Energy, Mines and Resources 


WITNESSES: 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. J. M. Harrison, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J. P. Drolet, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. W. K. Buck, 
Director, Mineral Resources; Mr. N. Ignatieff, Deputy Director, Mines 
Branch; Mr. S. G. Gamble, Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch; 


Mr. R. B. Code, Senior Personnel Adviser; and Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior 
Financial Adviser. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1968 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 


and 
Messrs. 
Allmand Gilbert Ricard 
Beaudoin Grills Ritchie 
* Breau Harding Roy (Timmins) 
Chappell * Harries Sulatycky 
Code Moores (Bonavista- * Weatherhead— (20). 
Comeau Trinity-Conception) 


Deakon Orange 


(Quorum 11) 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*Replaced Mr. Howard (Okanagan Boundary) on November 13, 1968. 
* Replaced Mr. Guay (St. Boniface) on November 13, 1968. 
*Replaced Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo) on November 13, 1968. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 
House oF COMMONS 
WEDNESDAY, November 13, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Weatherhead, Breau and Harries be 
substituted for those of Messrs. Howard (Okanagan Boundary), Guay (St. 
Boniface) and Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo) on the Standing Committee 
on National Resources and Public Works. 


ATTEST: 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


(Text) 


E THURSDAY, November 14, 1968. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 11.05 am. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Breau, Chappell, Code, Deakon, Gilbert, 
Harries, Hopkins, Orange, Ricard, Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Sulatycky, Weather- 
head—(14). 


In attendance: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. 
J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J. P. 
Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. W. K. Buck, 
Director, Mineral Resources; Mr. Ignatieff, Deputy Director, Mines Branch; 
Mr. S. G. Gamble, Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch; Mr. R. B. Code, 
Senior Personnel Adviser; and Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior Financial Adviser. 


The Chairman called 


Item 15—Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences—Administration, Op- 
eration and Maintenance. 


Dr. J. M. Harrison and Mr. Drolet assisted by their associates addressed 
the Committee and were questioned. 


After questioning by the Committee, the following items were called by 
the Chairman and unanimously approved: 


Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences 


Item 15—Administration, Operation and Mainten- 


SBOE MEO 2 SORT Gl nine ee aoe oe $ 35,879,700 
Item 20—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment ............ $ 4,530,000 


Item 25—Grants, contributions and subventions ..$ 1,464,000 


The Committee agreed that Mr. Drolet supply Committee members with 
informative material. 


At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Commnnvittee. 
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The Chairman: I see a quorum. I will not 
call the meeting to order. 


First of all we have in English and French 
the Pollution Abatement Research Report 
which was done by Mr. Tinney at the request 
of Mr. Deakon. 


We have with us this morning Mr. Drolet 
and Dr. Harrison and they have some of their 
backup people with them. I will call on Mr. 
Droiet first to introduce the people who are 
here with him and then, Dr. Harrison. 


Mr. J.-P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I 
mentioned at the last meeting of this Commit- 
tee, the mineral development group, mainly 
through its Mineral Resources Division, has 
the role in Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources of advising the Minister on mat- 
ters affecting Canadian mineral policy. 


As I said the other day, in order to fulfill 
this role we conduct fundamental and applied 
resource engineering, economic research and 
field investigations into the problems that 
concern mainly non-renewable resources. We 
elaborate policy and programs on regional, 
national and international bases. I may add 
that this work covers all phases of the miner- 
al industry, resources, exploration, develop- 
ment, production, processing, transportation 
and also consumption. To discuss these mat- 
ters I have with me Mr. Keith Buck, who is 
Director of the Mineral Resources Division 
and Mr. E. J. Fraser, Director of the Explo- 
Sives Division. 


The Chairman; Dr. Harrison. 


Dr. J. M. Harrison (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources): Four of the major branches or 
units that report through mines and _ geo- 
sciences are represented here with me today. 
Dr. Hodgson, the Director of the Observato- 
ries Branch is concerned with theoretical geo- 
physics and with the astronomical researches 


conducted in this Department. He is away 
this week with all his seniour people on a 
staff meeting, so he is unfortunately not able 
to be present. If you have questions on 
detailed astronomy or theoretical geophysics I 
will do my best to answer them for you. 


We have the leaders or representatives of 
the other four principal units here today. Mr. 
Gamble is Director of the Surveys and Map- 
ping Branch, a group that are responsible for 
providing the fundamental maps of Canada. 
Dr. Roots is the Co-ordinator of our Polar 
Continental Shelf Project. He and his group 
are responsible for co-ordinating the work 
that was carried out in the high Arctic by 
this Department and by other departments as 
well. Dr. S. C. Robinson is representing the 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
a group of people who are engaged in provid- 
ing the fundamental data for prospecting in 
Canada. Mr. Ignatieff, a distinguished fuel 
specialist, is representing Dr. John Convey, 
the Director of THE Mines Branch, a group 
who carry out research on mining, utilization 
of fuels, extraction of metals and the utiliza- 
tion of them. 


The Chairman: I believe Mr. Drolet has 
with him this morning some booklets and 
some maps that he would like to discuss. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, I brought with me some 
examples of some of the publications which 
are produced by our group. I thought it 
would be interesting for the members of this 
Committee to have a map of the principal 
mining areas of Canada. This is a map that is 
compiled and prepared in our shop every 
year in both English and French. It gives all 
information about mining activities in Cana- 
da. There is an index. If the members want 
one I have a roll here. 


I did not bring many copies of the reports 
that we publish, but I have samples of them, 
and if any member of the Committee wants a 
specific report I would be pleased to send it 
to him. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, last time we 
spent most of the day questioning Mr. 
McNabb. This morning we have Mr. Drolet 
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and Dr. Harrison. I will call Item 15 once 
again and continue discussion. Mr. Gilbert. 
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Mr. Gilbert: I would like to direct a ques- 
tion to Mr. Drolet with regard to the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act. I notice an 
increase of $800,000, Mr. Drolet. Could you 
give us some background on that? 


Mr. Drolet: As you know, the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act was passed in 
1948 and was extended recently up to the end 
of 1970. The main purpose of the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act was to reduce the 
rate of decline in the gold mining industry 
and also to minimize the economic and social 
hardships in dependent communities. 


We prepare every year a budget for the 
assistance that we give to gold producers in 
Canada, and as we know, the price of gold 
being fixed at $35 U.S. dollars, it is very 
difficult for the gold producers of Canada to 
be economic, so this assistance is given. In 
the course of the year some mines are closed 
and new ones are opened. So we do not know 
exactly every year how much money we are 
going to spend for emergency gold mining 
assistance, but it is around $15 million every 
year, within $500,000 or $600,000. It is difficult 
to be precise at the beginning of the year 
because we do not know the number of 
ounces that will be produced by the gold 
mines and also the number of ounces that 
will be eligible for assistance, because not all 
gold produced in Canada is eligible for 
assistance. 


Mr. Gilbert: Is the government buying all 
the production of gold or is some of it being 
sold on the open market? 


Mr. Drolet: Most of the gold is bought by 
the Government of Canada, the Royal 
Canadian Mint, but producers have the privi- 
lege of selling their gold on the free market, 
if they think that they will get a higher price. 
At present we have three kinds of producers 
of gold in Canada. We have the gold mines 
that are eligibile for assistance because the 
cost of production is over $26.50 per ounce. 
We also have some gold mines that are not 
eligible for assistance because the cost of pro- 
duction of one ounce is under $26.50, and we 
also have gold produced by the base metal 
mines which are not considered as gold 
mines. Most of the gold producers sell their 
gold to the Mint because, having a cost high- 
er than $26.50 per ounce, they receive $35 per 
ounce from the Mint plus an assistance, and 
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this is a little higher or about the same as 
they would receive on the free market. Other 
gold mines, four gold mines as a matter of 


fact here in Canada, do not receive assist-— 
ance, and they go to the free market and 


they are free to do so. 


Cy abel: 


Mr. Gilbert: I wonder if I could direct your 


mind to a statement you made that your 
Department acts as an adviser to the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue and you spoke 


briefly about depletion allowances and so _ 


forth. What role do you play with regard to 
that? 


Mr. Drolet: As you know, the mining 
industry in Canada enjoys several taxation 
privileges, through exemption, depletion 
allowances, capital cost allowances, etc., and 
this is for very good reasons, as we all know, 
because of the nature of the mineral industry. 
The Minister of Finance usually makes the 
rules about that and in his budget speech 
announces measures that are going to be 
changed or new measures concerning taxation 
in Canada. But these measures are adminis- 
tered by National Revenue. The Department 
of National Revenue, for instance, in the case 
of a three-year exemption for new mines 
receives an application from a new mine, and 
we act as advisers to National Revenue on 
mineral exploration and exploitation. For 
instance, again in the case of a three-year 
exemption, we advise National Revenue that 
this is a new mine or this is not a new mine, 
because not every hole in the ground is a new 
mine. A mine is not defined in the Act, but 
we have a set of conditions for a mine to 
qualify as a new mine. 


If it is a new mine, we give it a three-year > 


exemption until the time it is in production. 


| 
| 
| 
t 
| 


When does its production start? We have to | 


determine that. We do that for National Reve- 
nue and we sit on an interdepartmental com- 


mittee with them and we make recommenda: | 


tions. 


Mr. Gilbert: You have probably made a 


thorough study of the report of the Carter. 


Commission, Mr. Drolet. How did the Carter 
Commission recommendations fit in with your 
experience in determining capital cost 
allowances? 


Mr. Drolet: We have made a study of the 
Carter Report because as soon as it was pub- 


lished the government invited representatives. 
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of industry, provincial governments, and oth- 
ers, to present briefs and comments on the 
Carter Report. As far as the mineral industry 
is concerned, we have received not less than 
50 briefs from mining companies and mining 
associations, and also from provincial govern- 
ments. As you know, the Carter Commission 
has recommended the abolition of many of 
the privileges that are granted to the mineral 
industry. In our Department we have studied 
these briefs and we have also studied recom- 
mendations of the Carter Report. We have 
made recommendations to the Department of 
Finance on the way we see the problem of 
the Carter Report in relation to the mineral 
industry. This is in the hands of the Minister 
of Finance, and he said recently, as you 
know, that he will present a draft bill and 
then there will be a parliamentary committee, 
and once again the people concerned will 
have a chance to appear and make comments. 
But it would be difficult at this point to tell 
you the way we see it. 


Mr. Gilbert: You sort of take the joy out of 
the questioning. 


Mr. Drolet: I may see you after. 


Mr. Gilbert: There is an approach by a 
professor that only actual allowances that 
have been spent with regard to pre-produc- 
tion should be allowed, rather than the 
approach which is taken at present. Have you 
any comments on that? 


Mr. Drolet: You mean that it would be 
more useful to the development of our natu- 
ral resources, particularly mineral resources, 
to grant greater privileges during the 
exploration stage— 


Mr. Gilbert: Right. 


Mr. Drolet:—and the pre-production than 
to give them incentives and advantages when 
they are in production? 


Mr. Gilbert: Right. 


Mr. Drolet: This is one of the points of 
view that have been expressed to the Minis- 
ter of Finance. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Drolet. 


Mr. Roy: Do you know how much gold is 
sold by the government on the free market 
and how much benefit is derived from these 
sales between the fixed price and the price 
they get on the free market in the period of 
‘One year? 
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Mr. Drolet: No. Details of sales by the Mint 
are not available but it is estimated that the 
profits realized by the Mint are in the order 
of 35 to 40 per cent, which would mean that 
the government’s net expenditure in the order 
of $15 million per year on assistance to gold 
mines would be lower by that much. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): That is, 35 to 40 per 
cent of $15 million. 


Mr. Drolei: I suppose, yes. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): So that this EGMA 
figure of $15.6 million is not a true figure 
since the government derives benefit from the 
open market sales. 


Mr. Drolet: Right, sir. You would have to 
subtract any profit that is made by the Mint. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I am having a hard 
time getting this figure. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): How much effort has 
your Depsrtment made to influence process- 
ing of materials in this country rather than 
exporting them? It is the policy of the gov- 
ernment to export these minerals to provide 
on economic base for the country, or is any 


effort made to process minerals in this 
country? 
Mr. Drolet: Yes, certainly. This problem 


also concerns the Department of Trade, since 
we are talking about exporting a semi- 
finished product or a fully manufactured 
product instead of raw materials. It is certain 
that every Canadian would be better off, 
economically, and richer, if all minerals were 
fully processed in Canada. There is no doubt 
about that. 


You are talking specifically about the very 
serious problem connected with the further 
processing of raw materials within the limits 
of our country. Up to the time of the Ken- 
nedy Round negotiations there was also the 
matter of high tariffs in many countries out- 
side Canada, which prevented us from ship- 
ping fully manufactured products to Japan or 
even to the United States. There was no tariff 
on the raw material but a very high tariff on 
the semi-processed or fully processed materi- 
al. Since the Kennedy Round negotiations 
these tariffs are lower and so we have a 
greater possibility now of shipping semi- 
processed material. 


In the case of some mineral commodities, 
for instance iron ore and petroleum, it is easy 
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to understand that the raw material has to be 
processed near the pig iron, steel and 
petroleum markets. In the case of many met- 
als in Canada, the situation is not as bad as it 
looks. In the case of copper, for instance, 
about 85 per cent of it is processed within the 
limits of this country. In the case of nickel, 
seventy-five per cent of it is refined within 
the limits of our country. In the case of lead 
and zinc, it varies between 50 and 60 per 
cent. However, there are many other mineral 
commodities in Canada that are not fully 
processed. We produce sixty different miner- 
als in this country. You must also consider 
that minerals are exported to nearly 90 coun- 
tries, and we must compete for the markets. 
We also have to compete with other countries 
that are very happy to ship the raw material. 
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The problem of further processing of min- 
erals in this country is directly associated 
with the problem of foreign ownership. You 
can understand that foreign owners of some 
of our minerals in this country prefer to ship 
these raw materials to their own countries 
where they are processed. We are making 
progress in this field all the time. Mineral 
economists who are working under Mr. Buck 
are continually assessing these questions. 
Committees are working to develop new 
markets in Europe, South America and else- 
where, always in conjunction with the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Before 
the Department of Trade will issue a permit 
to export materials in the raw form we must 
analyze and assess the situation completely to 
see if we should not force this company to 
further process their materials here. We have 
to follow supply and demand in the world 
and actually, with regard to some minerals, if 
we were to say that they cannot go out of the 
country unless they are completely refined we 
would not sell them at all. 


The Chairman; I believe Dr. Harrison 
wants to make a comment before you go on 
to your next question. 


Dr. Harrison: I would just like to point out, 
Mr. Roy, that in addition to economical stud- 
ies of these things by the Mines Branch the 
mining and metallurgical research group 
spends a very substantial part of the money 
allocated each year improving techniques and 
conducting research to further the processing 
of minerals and mineral products in this 
country. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): If you will allow me, I 
would like to mention a specific case. Texas 
Gulf, which is in my riding, is presently ex- 
porting, with the exception of half of its cop- 
per, its full production. What efforts are being 
made or can be made by your Department to 
influence these people to process these mate- 
rials here? The provincial government, al- 
though deeply concerned, seems to be of the 
opinion that this simply calls for an economic 
decision, and Texas Gulf will make it. Does 
your Department enter into this in any way, 
shape or form and, if so, how does it? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, we do indirectly because 
this is in the hands of the provincial govern- 
ment, as you have already mentioned. I am 
sure you have read recently of the interven- 
tion by the Minister of Mines for Ontario, Mr. 
Lawrence, who is now having discussions 
with Gulf Sulphur. 


You are right when you say it is an eco- 
nomic decision because we have no monopoly 
on minerals in Canada. We have to go with 
the markets. Let us all hope that the decision 
by Texas Gulf will be to establish a new 
smelter in—-I was going to say in Canada but, 
for the Ontario people, this would mean 
Ontario. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): We mean in Timmins! 
Mr. Drolet: It is an economic proposition. 


Mr. Koy (Timmins): Is it not correct that 
Texas Gulf is presently exporting their 
materials on permit from the federal 
government. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Where is the economic 
decision in this permit business? 


Mr. Drolet: They produce zinc, for 
instance, which is in oversupply presently not 
only in Canada but all over the world. If you 
make a tough decision against a producer like 
this you will be stuck with your zinc. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Well, I am afraid the 
people in our riding do not feel the same way. 
They foresee their natural resources being 
taken out of the area—out of the country for 
that matter. Is there any effort by your 
Department to influence these decisions? For 
instance, is your Department in touch with 
Texas Gulf, who right now are making a 
study of their future production? 
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time, although all the basic data necessary for — 
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the studies have been gathered by us, and 
we have given this information to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, who give 
permits for exports. I think what the Govern- 
ment of Canada is doing here is proving to 
Texas Gulf that it will be better for them 
financially, with the incentives that we have, 
to do it within the limits of our country. You 
know Canada pushes very much the idea of 
free trade for minerals, and it would be very 
difficult for us to try to punish a company for 
exporting materials outside this country, to 
another country. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Well surely, Mr. Dro- 
let, the processing of these materials, whether 
it be in the United States or Canada or wher- 


ever, is not a punishment. They have to 
process the materials, so why not at the 
source? 


Mr. Drolet: Right. 


Mr. Buck: Could I add a comment? It is a 
problem with many pros and cons. It is not a 
simple matter. We import raw materials into 
this country in the mineral field which are 
not processed in the country from which they 
come, and our industry is dependent on them. 
For instance, until very recently we imported 
almost all our iron ore in unprocessed form 
and made steel, and had some very substan- 
tial steel plants. In fact, we are the twelfth 
largest steel producer in the world. Fortu- 
nately Canadian problems had been discov- 
ered and we are using more of our iron ore, 
but we are still importing substantial quanti- 
‘ties in the southern part of Ontario, in the 
Hamilton area. This is true of all our coking 
coal. We import coal, not coke. We make our 
‘own coke in this country at our steel plants. 
One could go on to other minerals as well. 
‘The Trail plant of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. imported zinc 
‘concentrates from Peru in unprocessed form 
and made zinc metal at their plant. There is 
‘quite an interchange of raw materials in 
‘unprocessed form, and as Mr. Drolet said, it is 
‘certainly the desire and hope of every Cana- 
‘dian to make it sufficiently attractive econom- 
ically for a company to do its porcessing in 
‘this country because of the benefits which 
will accrue to the country. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harries? 


Mr. Harries: Does your Department, sir, 
have a recent analysis of the economic impact 
of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act? 
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Mr. Drolet: Yes. 
Mr. Harries: Could it be made available? 
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Mr. Drolet: We produce every year a report 
on the administration of the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act. Now, when you are 
talking about the economic impact, you prob- 
ably refer to the communities that are con- 
nected with the production of gold in Canada, 
and recently we have made such a study in 
order to see what the impact is and where we 
are going. Because this emergency assis- 
tance—it was called emergency in 1948 and 
we are now in 1968—is still an emergency 
case. The number of gold mines has dimin- 
ished, and we foresee that in 1975 there will 
be only a few gold mines in operation in 
Canada. Maybe this is the time to sit down 
and study the problem in depth, and make 
recommendations to the government towards 
a solution. 


The number of employees in these gold 
mines receiving assistance is in the order of 
9,000 people, and the population of adjacent 
communities is about 140,000 people. If 
we look at all the dependent population of 
communities adjacent to these gold mines, it 
is in the order of another 50,000 people. So 
there is a lot of employment, either directly 
or indirectly, with these gold mines. But the 
way it is going now, with the diminishing of 
the number of gold mines every year, I think 
we have to review the problem, and we are 
now making such a recommendation to our 
Minister. We already have preliminary re- 
ports, but they are not available yet to the 
public. 


Mr. Harries: I would like to see some evi- 
dence of a cost benefit analysis for this kind 
of expenditure. I gather that we will have to 
wait, however. 


Mr. Drolet: As I have already mentioned 
about the amount of $15,000,000 a year since 
1948, the total amount that has been paid up 
to September 30, 1968—this is the latest figure 
I have—is about $255,000,000. And as for the 
number of men employed in the industry, 
that represents about $1,500 annually per man 
employed in the gold mining industry receiv- 
ing assistance. 


Mr. Harries: But, you see, that kind of a 
statistic assumes that if you did not pay that 
subsidy they would not be employed, and 
that is maybe one of the questions that ought 
to be analysed. 
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What work has your Department done or 
participated in with regard to solids pipe line 
research and analysis? 


Mr. A. Ignatieff (Chief, Fuels and Mining 
Practice Division, Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources): Mr. Chairman, know- 
ing that the principal contribution in this field 
started and continued in the Research Council 
of Alberta some years ago, we did not think 
it was right to duplicate experimental expend- 
itures, but we have kept in very close touch 
with them. They were specializing essentially 
in two directions, trying to reduce the cost of 
the transportation of coal from the West to 
the East in the form of a coal slurry, that is, 
coal and water, and also the development of a 
capsule system which could be used for any 
product. They had wheat in mind. This work 
has now reached a point of going beyond the 
bench scale, and a research association has 
been formed—a consortium of a number of 
companies—assisted financially by the De- 
partment of Industry. An up-scaled pipe line 
loop was built, tests have been run, and at 
the moment this whole project is being eval- 
uated. We felt that this was a cheaper way 
for sharing research costs than for the De- 
partment to undertake the work itself. We 
have a considerable amount of information on 
the possibilities of pipe lining in Canada. 


Mr. Harries: In such things as petroleum 
and iron ore you have to process near markets. 
Can you give us a reference to any work 
that you have done to determine that as a 
factor, or is this a presumption upon which 
the analysis is conducted? 
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Mr. Drolet: Let us take the case of the iron 
ore, about which I know more in particular. 
Large iron mines in Canada have been 
opened not by people in the iron ore business 
but by people in the steel business. Take the 
large developments in Quebec and Labrador, 
for instance; these were opened by large 
American companies who needed large 
reserves of iron ore. They invested hundred 
of millions of dollars in this business in order 
to have a sure supply in North America. I 
must say that we were lucky in that the taxa- 
tion system in some parts of the United States 
was not favourable to these companies and 
they came to Canada. 


From these iron ore mines we started to 
export only the raw material right from the 
pit. We put it in boats. Part of it went to 
Europe but the greater part went to the Unit- 
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ed States through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
These same iron ore mines now are producing 


concentrates, and they are also producing 
pellets—which is a form of further 
processing. 


There is also the case of some Canadian 
steel companies importing, as mentioned by 
Mr. Buck a few minutes ago, all the iron ore 
that they need—these large steel companies 
in the Hamilton area, for instance. Now you 
will see these same companies, because they 
are users of iron ore, going into the explora- 
tion business and opening up iron ore depos- 
its in Northern Ontario, for instance. I am 
thinking about the Griffith Mine and also the 
Sherman Mine. The Sherman Mine, which is 
90 per cent owned by a Canadian steel firm 
and 10 per cent by an American iron ore 
operator, will be producing pellets for use by 
a steel plant in Hamilton. You see, there is 
progress being made with foreign control. It 
all depends on the markets you have. In the 
case of the Sherman mine there was a ready 
market for this Canadian steel industry, in 
the case of the big ore companies in Northern 
Quebec and Labrador the big market was in 
the United States—although a small part also 
goes to steel firms. 


Mr. Harries: Would you direct a comment 
to the question of petroleum and crude oil 
and indicate particularly what your analysis. 
shows for the Montreal market, if you have 
done such work? 


Mr. Drolet: The National Energy Board are 
doing the analysis in the case of petroleum. 


Mr. Harries: So your Department does not. 
do any analysis in connection with’ 
petroleum? 


Mr. Drolet: Those people under Mr. Mac- 
Nabb, Adviser on Energy, who were here 
yesterday are involved in these analyses but 
not people of my group. 


Mr. Harries: Is there any relationship. 
between your research work in the Arctic and’ 
the processing of either crude or ore up there 
and, if so, who does this economic study? 


Dr. Harrison: I think that the question of 
economic returns from the Arctic is still pret-: 
ty academic. We still have not found the oil 
that we believe exists in the Arctic. There are. 
continual studies of course on the economic 
potential of what could be done with the 
petroleum if it is found there, but this 
depends on so many other variables at any 
given moment in time that it is difficult to 
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give a reasonable answer. I know that we in 
our Department cannot do this and I am quite 
sure there is no one else at the moment who 
can. . 


Mr. Harries: My point in asking the ques- 
tion is this. As you know, a number of studies 
are under way with respect to transportation 
of arctic oil from the Alaskan Shelf area. Has 
your research extended to the point where 
some group within the Department is now 
actively concerned about the transportation of 
our oil and mineral potential in that area 
through a solids pipeline on an oil line that 
may initially be located and get its main 

thrust from American development? Quite 
frankly, I think there is some evidence to 

indicate that if we wait around until we 
decide to form our policy, after the hard deci- 
sions have been made, we are going to be too 
late. That is why I am wondering where this 
thinking would be done, sir. 
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Dr. Harrison: As Mr. Drolet mentioned a 
minute ago, mostly by Mr. MacNabb’s group 
on the Energy Development side. They are 

_earrying out studies precisely along the lines 

_that you mentioned and are getting a good bit 
of their input from other agencies of 
government. 


Mr. Harries: Yes, I am sure. Thank you, 
sir. 


. The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. Ritchie: On the subject of gold mining 
subsidies or assistance, Mr. Drolet, other than 
the social problem—I mentioned 9,000 work- 
ers who might not have jobs if this assistance 
was discontinued—would we as a country 
_gain by producing gold even though we may 
' subsidize some portion of it? 


Mr. Drolet: The Government of Canada 
tells us they need gold. They can get part of 
that gold from base metal mines. As a matter 
of fact, 18 per cent of the gold produced in 
Canada is produced as a by-product by base 
metal mines. We do not refer to these mines 
-as gold mines because a gold mine in Canada 
1 is one that produces at least 70 per cent of its 
| total output in gold. We have gold mines in 
| existence in Canada that were opened many 
years ago when they did not need a subsidy. 
Now we are faced with the problem of having 

» these mines in existence. This is why we try to 
help them under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act. We certainly need gold, since 
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it is the basis of our foreign exchange. 
But how much do we need? Will there be 
enough produced from mines that are not 
pure gold mines? That is a question that I 
cannot answer. 


Mr. Ritchie: I would like to ask a question 
too on potash. I believe this would come 
under your Department? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ritchie: There are some reports that 
our Canadian mines may soon find themselves 
in the position of over-producing for the 
needs of the world at large, presumably out- 
side of Canada. How do you feel about this? 


Mr. Drolet: Many potash mines have been 
opened recently, principally in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. As a matter of fact, I think 
we have there the largest reserves in the 
world—reserves are counted in 100, 150 or 
200 year periods. Actually there is an over- 
supply of potash on the national and interna- 
tional markets, which has created many prob- 
lems for the potash business. These people 
made plans some years ago to open these 
mines when the price of potash was much 
higher than it is now, so they certainly do not 
make the profits that were anticipated. From 
the analysis that we have made in our 
Department we expect there will be an over- 
supply of potash in Canada for a few years 
only and then it will pick up. 


Mr. Ritchie: Is fertilizer the main end use 
of potash? 


Mr. Drolei: That is right, sir. 


Mr. Ritchie: I understand the Simplot com- 
plex at Brandon, partly based on potash, 
might have been developed anywhere in the 
Dakotas, Montana or any of the prairie prov- 
inces, that it was just a case of location. What 
governs the location of this sort of complex, 
and why were there so many variables? 
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Mr. Drolet: What complex was that? 


Mr. Ritchie: I thought the Simplot Plant 
could have been located in various locations, 
all the same so far as the company was 
concerned. 


Mr. Drolet: I am sorry; I do not know the 
answer to that question, sir. I will try to find 
out the information for you, but at the 
moment I do not know. 
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The Chairman: Shall Item 15 carry? 
Item 15 agreed to. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Allmand 
was first. I will continue the first round with 
Mr. Allmand and then I will call on you, Mr. 
Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, Mr. Chairman, you are 
quite right. 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Chairman, has the De- 
partment tried to obtain any information 
about surveys on a world basis? In other 
words, does the Department try to determine 
the possible production of minerals through- 
out the world so that this information can be 
passed on to Canadian producers and those in 
marketing? Do they do it through internation- 
al conferences, or by an exchange of informa- 
tion with similar departments throughout the 
world? How is it done exactly? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, we do it in all these ways, 
sir. We are well informed on what is going on 
in the world, and we are more specifically 
informed on those minerals of which we are 
the most important producers. For instance, 
in the case of nickel, asbestos and various 
other minerals, to foresee and forecast the 
markets in Europe we have to study and also 
visit other countries where large deposits 
exist. 


You may remember that a few years ago 
we were reading many reports about Canada 
producing so much asbestos and that we were 
supplying, let us say, 75 to 80 per cent of the 
world market. This is not true any longer 
because there are now other large producers, 
among them, Russia, which invade some 
Eurcpe2an markets. We have, therefore, to be 
informed all the time about deposits that 
exist in South America, in Africa, and in 
Australia where actually numerous new finds 
have been made, so as to know in advance 
where we can develop or keep our markets. 


We also go on missions. For instance, I 
have here a copy of a report of a mission to 
eastern Europe in which we participated in 
order to evaluate the market situation there. 
By the quality of its cover you will see that it 
is not a flashy-looking report, but it lists the 
pertinent and relevant information and even 
the names of those you should contact in, say, 
Czechoslovakia or Hungary if you wish to sell 
one mineral or another. 


Missions such as that are organized by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and a 
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very large output is obtained by the setting 
up of these missions. 


Mr. Allmand: Are other countries in the 
world usually co-operative and frank in re- 
vealing what their mineral surveys are and 
what they hope to put into production, and so 
forth? 


Mr. Drolet: Usually, yes, sir. We, in Cana- 
da, receive hundres of delegations every year 
from around the world, some better-known 
than others because they visit us every 
second week. As you will also understand, 


there are countries in the world that are more. 


difficult to visit, but in which we are rather 
well-informed on what is going on, through 
international organizations to which we 
belong, such as the United Nations. 


We also have representatives at all OECD 
meetings and UN meetings on specific miner- 
als, such as the lead and zine group, the iron 
and steel group, the International Tin Coun- 
cil, and on tungsten, and so on. We are 
represented at these meetings. It gives some 
of us an opportunity to spend a few days in 
Paris or Geneva every year. 


Mr. Allmand: Do you have much informa- 
tion on the mineral potential and production 
potential of minerals in China? 
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Mr. Drolet: Very little, through our own 
assessment. We depend on _ international 
publications. 


If you are referring specifically to Com- 
munist China, we do not have much informa- 
tion except that we know that it is a very 
large producer of coal. As a matter of fact, 
we know that the value of mineral production 
in China is higher than that of Canada, but it 
is based only on one mineral commodity. This 
is also the case in Venezuela, where they 
have a higher value of production, but based 
only on oil—one mineral commodity. This is 
why, when we talk of Canada, we say that 
this is the third largest diversified mineral 


economy in the world after the United States | 


and the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Allmand: What of the exchange of 
scientific and technical information, new 
methods of production, and so forth? 


Under this item in the estimates I note that 
you belong to several international organiza- 
tions. Is much useful information on new 
methods and new technology exchanged 
through these conferences? ‘ 
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Mr. Drolet: In the case of my group it is in 
_ the field of economics. There are other fields 
in this Department, and those under Dr. Har- 
'rison and, more specifically, in the Mines 
' Branch and in the Geological Survey of Cana- 
da—I suppose every branch of the Depart- 
ment—work on the basis of continual ex- 
change of information with other countries. 
My group is part of ‘the Organization for 
'Economic Co-operation and Development— 
the OECD—and there we sit on the commit- 
_tee on iron and steel, on the committee for 
non-ferrous metals, and the European nuclear 
energy agency; and at the United Nations we 
are on the international lead and zinc study 
‘group, on the economic commission for 
Europe steel committee, and on the commit- 
tees on tungsten and the international agree- 
ment on tin. We are also represented on 
GATT, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. We have had a representative of our 
Department in Geneva for almost two years 
for these negotiations. 


Mr. Allmand: I see listed an office called 
‘the Geological Liaison Office. What exactly 
does that do? 


_ Dr. Harrison: Canada sponsors a Common- 
‘wealth scientific office in London. One of the 
aspects of this concerns the use of mineral 
-resources for developing countries, and espe- 
cially in the light of the independent nature 
of the growth of nations as independent 
groups within the Commonwealth, this was 
set up as a major focal point at which all the 
Commonwealth countries could get specific 
information that might help them in their 
own development. 


Canada contributes a few thousand dollars 
-a year to keep that office going. New Zealand, 
Australia, United Kingdom, Pakistan, India 
;and many other countries all contribute 
towards the upkeep of this office. 


Mr. Allmand: Do we receive information 
from it, too, in addition to _ giving 
information? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes, indeed; it is a clearing 
house for geological information relating to 
‘many aspects not only of the Commonwealth 
‘but of world resources in the minerals field. 


Mr. Allmand: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Deakon, Mr. 
‘Gilbert and Mr. Chappell on my list. Perhaps 
it would be proper for me to call Mr. Deakon 
and Mr. Chappell before Mr. Gilbert, as 
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members of the first round of questioning. 
Mr. Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, the questions I 
wish to pose to Mr. Drolet pertain to the 
actual Estimates. I have examined some of 
these breakdowns and I note specifically, 
under Item 15, a reference to ‘Field and Air 
Surveys, Mapping and Aeronautical Chart- 
ing.” That is on page 78 of the Revised Esti- 
mates. There seems to be a_ considerable 
increase in salaries in the 1968-69 Estimates, 
although there is only one extra employee. 


Notwithstanding that large increase, under 
“Other Professionald and Special Services” 
there is an exhorbitant increase from $37,000 
to $133,000. Could you explain that to me? 
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Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, before I 
introduce Mr. Gamble to comment on this 
specifically I would like to point out that the 
adjective Mr. Deakon used, ‘exorbitant 
increase’, I think is perhaps one that Mr. 
Gamble would like to comment on. 


Mr. S. G. Gamble (Director, Adminisira- 
tion, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Depart- 
ment of Energy Mines and Resources): Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand Mr. Deakon’s 
questions they are primarily concerned with 
the increase in professional services. This is 
because of the need to provide survey ser- 
vice—this is a legal survey service—in the 
territories, including the surveys of Indian 
lands, and so forth. The demands placed upon 
this part of our operations are greater than 
we can meet with our own staff and so we 
have deliberately engaged professional sur- 
veyors to undertake a lot of these types of 
surveys, so this has been increasing the num- 
ber of legal surveys for federal government 
administrative purposes. 


Mr. Deakon: I have another question, Mr. 
Chairman. On page 79 of the revised esti- 
mates you show a figure of $75,000 for over- 
time. Is that a necessary situation? Can they 
not do the job during ordinary working 
hours? 


Mr. Gamble: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
particularly affects our printing plant opera- 
tions. We have a large investment in printing 
plant and where we want to get more accom- 
plished than we can during the normal work- 
ing hours, considering the equipment and 
housing and all the other investments it is 
more. economical to go for extra time with the 
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present staff than to find other ways and 
means of getting the added production. 


Mr. Deakon: Are you saying that you have 
your own printing plant for the purpose of 
printing publications and technical reports 
too? Does your own plant do that? 


Mr. Gamble: No, no. We publish the maps 
for Canada, not only for the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch and for the Department as a 
whole, but also for a lot of their agencies in 
the government. It is a map publishing plant. 


Mr. Deakon: Are the publications and re- 
ports for the department passed off to private 
agencies to do for you, or do you have your 
own plant there too? 


Mr. Gamble: They are done in a number of 
ways. Quite frequently, depending on the 
quality of the report, the Queen’s Printer 
does most of this work, although there will 
frequently be maps that we publish appended 
to the reports. 


Mr. Deakon: The reason I asked that ques- 
tion is because you also have an item regard- 
ing the publication of technical reports in 
each one of these branches. 


Dr. Harrison: That is handled through the 
Queen’s Printer. The publication of reports is 
the responsibility of the Queen’s Printer and 
there is a pro rata assessment of the estimat- 
ed costs of the reports, and so on, which is 
the item that appears in the budget for each 
individual component. 


Mr. Deakon: I see. I notice here also, Mr. 
Chairman, an increase in each one of these 
branches for travel and removal expenses. Do 
we do more travelling these days in this 
Department? 


Dr. Harrison: That is right. I saw some 
figures on that recently—I cannot remember 
them—but the travel in this Department also 
includes the travel for field operations, the 
necessary part of transporting people from 
their place of  employment—wintertime 
employment if you like—to their places of 
seasonal employment. This is a very substan- 
tial component of the departmental travelling 
and removal expenses. Also, because we have 
recently been establishing regional centres 
such as Calgary and so on, these people are 
being transferred to those centres. 
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Mr. Gamble: Mr. Chairman, possibly my 
answer on the overtime was not complete. I 
should explain something that escaped my 
intention. In connection with our field opera- 
tions, in many areas we attempt to work a 
seven-day week because of the equipment 
and because of the environment and the 
importance of good weather, and so forth, 
and the men are paid basically on a five-day 
week. Therefore, where they operate for 
seven days a week there is this extra pay- 
ment and this is part of that cost, too. 


Mr. Harries: Mr. Chairman, I did not get 
the answer to the first part of the question, 
the salary increase of almost $300,000. 


Mr. Harrison: Mr. Code, chief director of 
personnel, perhaps could answer general 
questions regarding the increase in salaries. 


Mr. R. B. Code (Senior Personnel Adviser): 
Mr. Chairman, I do not have the figures that 
were mentioned before me, but I feel that the 
difference is explained by a rise in salaries 
generally. I will look at the specific figure you 
mentioned ... 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I get 45 per cent. 


Mr. Gamble: Possibly I can give an answer 
to that. There are some 900 employees 
involved and in addition some 150 seasonal 
employees, so the total salary bill is in the 
order of $5 million. Now, there were 
increases the previous year—you are con- 
cerned with the difference between the previ- 
ous year, the increase between these two. 


There are not always sufficient funds to 
cover increases because these are not always 
predictable and there are special arrangements © 
for providing the funds for such increases. 
Therefore, we are probably picking up the 
difference and deficiency in the previous year 
plus forecasting any changes that would occur 
in the current year. 


Mr. Allmand: Are most of the summer 
seasonal employees university students? 


Mr. Gamble: The majority would be, 
although we do employ a lot of packers, 
cooks and specialists and so on where such 
are needed. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, may I inter- | 
ject? I understand your casual employment, 
but you have a special item for salaries 
under, casuals and others. I am referring, and | 
I think my friend mentioned it also, to the 
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specific item under field and air surveys, 
mapping and aeronautical charting, where 
you have a total figure for salary and wages 
for the 1968-69 estimates of $887,000 whereas 
in 1967-68 the figure was $594,800. This is 
what I think my friend is referring to. 


Mr. Allen: Mr. Chairman, there is, as Mr. 
Gamble has mentioned, provision made each 
year for expected salary revisions, salary 
increases. Rather than try to anticipate the 
impact of as yet unannounced increases 
throughout the various divisions of the 
branch, the provision for those increases in 
the amount of 3 per cent of the total payroll 


of the previous year is put in one place in the 
budget. 


What Mr. Deakon is looking at on page 78 
is identified as branch administration, the 
overhead for the branch. In the figure of 
$887,000 there is an amount of $220,000 as a 
lump sum provision for general salary 
mereases expected throughout the year. As 
hey are announced and their impact is iden- 
ified division by division, amounts are trans- 
ferred from this budget to the other budgets. 

Therefore, if you are looking for a real 
onstant dollar comparison in this case you 
Would take $220,000 from the $887,000 that 
7ou are looking at and then compare $667,000 
n the new year with the $594,000 in the old 
fear, for Branch Administration itself, as I 
ay, On a constant dollar comparison basis. 
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Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
0 deal briefly today with the research items, 
loping to get some information from which I 
nay place other questions next week. What is 
he total of all research items under Mines, 
Minerals, Energy and Geosciences? 


Dr. Harrison: I could not answer your 
(uestion off-hand. We have figures that have 
een broken down for past years. A certain 
mount of this is for administration but basi- 
ally all the work of the Department is 
lirected toward some aspect of research in 
he application of results, the revision of 
Cientific and technical data, the assessment 
f these, and the whole aspect of it directed 
Oward the mission of the Department which 
vas basically to provide information which 
vill enable the mineral industry of Canada to 
nove ahead. So, in one sense, this whole 
udget is research. 


“Mr. Chappell: I wish to question, or place 
Ome questions on research, in some detail. 
‘an you refer me to any further statement or 
€port which gives a breakdown of the vari- 
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ous research items, including whether it is 
done in your own buildings or sub-let out 
to universities, or done by another depart- 
ment of the government? 


Dr. Harrison: I do not know of any report 
that has been prepared which itemizes this 
kind of thing. There are reports being pre- 
pared at this moment which should be availa- 
ble by next week, I think, or a summary 
statement which should be available next 
week, which will indicate the in-house 
research, the extramural research and con- 
tract research, and all the money that is 
provided for grants, and so on. 


Mr. Chappell: And will this report you 
expect by the end of next week cover all 
research carried out by the Mines, Minerals, 
Energy and Resources Divisions and the 
water side as well? Are they all blended 
together or are they separated? 


Dr. Harrison: I cannot tell you off-hand, 
sir, but I think they are separate. It will give 
you a pretty fair accounting, I think, of how 
the dollar goes in terms of this research. 


Mr. Chappell: For example, we have under 
Administration, Operation and Maintenance, 
research in astronomy and geophysics. It is 
rather difficult to know how much of that 
goes to scientists actually working on 
research projects, and how much is for build- 
ing and overhead and all the rest, is it not? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes, sir. The acquisition of 
equipment comes under Item 20, and the 
amounts granted to outside agencies are on 
Item 25 for each of these items. The research 
in astronomy and geophysics includes the 
costs of operating the total research facility in 
astronomy and geophysics of the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. Chappell: I shall not take any more 
time today but if you could let me have any 
material that would help to break it down, I 
would appreciate it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Ricard. 


Mr. Ricard: This came to mind when my 
neighbour was questioning about potash, and 
since my question is directed to Mr. Drolet, I 
would like to use the French language. 


[Interpretation] 


If I heard well, Mr. Drolet, in your expla- 
nations you said there is over-production of 
potash at the present time and that this 
over-production would disappear in the next 
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few years. How do you envisage to reduce 
this overproduction of potash? 


Mr. J.-P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister 
—Minerel Development): I think that one of 
the large markets for Canadian potash will be 
the Chinese market. 


Mr. Ricard: As fertilizer, do you think? 


Mr. Drolet: Partly as potash, 
processed, as fertilizer. 


Mr. Ricard: Thank you. 


Mr. Allmand: How much do we actually 
sell in China? 
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and also 


Mr. Drolet: I do not know the exact quanti- 
ty but I must say, quite candidly, and I am 
not telling you anything new because you 
have read many references to this problem, 
in the Canadian papers up to quite recently 
there were, in Canada, potash mines con- 
trolled by foreign interests which were not in 
favour of selling the product of the potash 
mines to China. 


As you know, Canada is selling other 
products to China but, for some months now, 
a new potash mine has been opened in Cana- 
da which is not part of the same organization 
belonging to this foreign country, i.e. the 
United States, and which is free to sell— 
everyone of course is free—but which is more 
likely to sell to China. 


[English] 

The Chairman: If I may say, Mr. Ricard, 
before you go on, we had agreed originally 
that we would not allow any supplementary 
questions on the first round of questioning. 


Mr. Ricard: I do not think I am the one 
who asked a supplementary question. 


The Chairman: No, you are not, but I want 
to clarify the situation here. You were inter- 
rupted and possibly I should have called Mr. 
Allmand to order, but I would appreciate if 
all would abide by this ruling that we shall 
not have any supplementaries on the first 
round. Continue Mr. Ricard. 


Mr. Ricard: I have just one. 


[Interpretation | 
In what province, Mr. Drolet, is this new 
mine located? 


Mr. Drolet: I had in mind the Alwinsall 
mine which is in Saskatchewan, at Lanigan. 


Mr. Ricard: Thank you. 
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Mr. Drolet: These are French and German 
interests I believe. 


[English] 
The Chairman: Mr. Sulatycky. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Going to the Estimates, Mr. 
Chairman, I notice that for the years 1965-66 
and 1966-67, the revenues under the Branch 
Administration exceeded the expenditures, 
and for the current year—or is that for the 
past year—the expenditures are going to 
exceed the revenues. There seems to be an 
increasing disparity in the wrong direction. 
Is there any way to increase the revenues, 
sir? Why are the revenues not keeping pace 
with the expenditures? 


The Chairman: Mr. Hamble. 


Mr. Allen: Mr. Chairman, I must just say, 
before Mr. Hamble comments, that once again 
this is a case where the information for the 
whole Branch is contained in the first section 
of the Branch, and so I believe we are look- 
ing on page 78 at the total revenue figure for 
the Branch. 


The Chairman: Page 70—it is not in the 
summary. 


Mr. Allen: No, 
Chairman. 


in the blue book, Mr. 


The Chairman: Page 78? 
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Mr. Allen: The point of my comment, Mr. 
Chairman, is mainly that this displays the 
total income of the branch and is set along- 
side an expenditure figure for the headquar- 
ters division of the branch. I suggest this is 
hardly a reasonable basis for comparison. Mr. 
Gamble will probably wish to speak to the 
trend of revenue for the whole branch as 
compared with the expenditure of the whole 
branch, 


Mr. Gamble: Mr. Chairman, the revenues 
that come in to the branch come mainly from 
two sources: the sale of air photos and the 
sale of maps. This is increasingly progressive- 
ly as we bet better map coverage of the coun- 
try and as the people become more conscious 
about the air photos and maps that are avail- 
able to them. We anticipate that the revenue 
will increase progressively; and again this is 
a matter of reappraising the cost of the ser- 
vices provided. 


As Mr. Allen has pointed out, the other 
part happens to be a particular expenditure 
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of a particular part of the operation; that this 
is put beside it is not too helpful. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
question Mr. Drolet again, and it is on the 
basis that 60 per cent of our exports are to 
the United States, amounting to roughly $2 
billion. Appreciating the trend of the United 
States Congress with -regard to imposing 
import restrictions on such mineral imports 
as lead, zinc and potash, what is Canada’s 
position when you make the remark that 
foreign ownership plays a dominant role with 
regard to whether the parent company is 
going to have the subsidiary do any export 
trade? 


| I guess I should follow it up with another 


question, too. What is the feasibility of setting 
up a national marketing board with regard to 
our mineral products? 


They are big questions but your are a big 
‘man and you have experience in this. That is 
why I am asking. 


_ Mr. Drolet: I discuss these matters publicly 
myself when I go around and address the 
members of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy on various boards of trade. I 
‘do not know if you want to hear my personal 
comments here at this Committee; but let us 
look at the situation coldly. As you said, we 
export to the United States 60 per cent of 
‘our exports in minerals. Fifteen per cent go 
to the United Kingdom, about 8 per cent to 
Japan and 13 per cent to the rest of the 
‘world. So the United States is our big market. 


Representations to Congress have been 
‘made very often in recent years by producers 
lof lead and zinc in particular to impose 
‘import quotas; these quotas were enforced up 
‘to some years ago—until very recently—and 
‘they have been taken away. I must say that it 
lis a continuous battle on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada with some people in the 
United States to prevent them from re-impos- 
ing these import quotas. 


' The American Government is also facing 
‘the problem with the producers of potash 
‘from New Mexico. Some years ago we were 
jnot exporting one pound of potash to the 
'United States but now we are invading their 
‘markets. A few minutes ago when I answered 
‘Mr. Ricard about the places in the world 
‘where I was expecting potash will go, I for- 
‘got to say that the market in the United 
States will also grow and in about 10 years 
we are going to. meet their demands. 
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We are making representations in the Unit- 
ed States all the time and this is done 
through our Ambassador and Commercial 
Attaché in Washington through the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. We are the 
people who are making the analyses for these 
presentations—supplying them with the basic 
data, and so on. And we are worried very 
often about this situation. 


Mr. Gilbert: What about the feasibility of 
setting up a national marketing board? I 
would assume that at the moment the mineral 
exporters obtain an export permit from the 
government and export to the particular 
country. 


Mr. Drolet: No, no. 
Mr. Gilbert: Just how is it done? 


Mr. Drolet: This is only in the case of cop- 
per and nickel. 


Mr. Gilbert: I see. 


Mr. Drolet: As you mentioned the other day 
there was a time when it was difficult for a 
Canadian manufacturer to have the nickel 
that he needed for his manufacture here in 
Canada while nickel and copper were pro- 
duced next door and some producers were 
shipping outside our country because they 
were able to obtain a higher price. So, by 
persuasion we have a committee with them. 
So to answer your question, I suppose you 
are talking about an agency such as the 
Wheat Board? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, that is right. Or an agen- 
cy, as suggested by Mr. Watkins in his report 
on foreign ownership and the difficulties of 
exporters because of certain legislation in 
other countries—Trading with the Enemy Act 
in particular. Is it feasible to have a national 
marketing board? 


Mr. Drolet: Well, actually we do not meet 
with very many problems in the sale of our 
minerals. We have no problems in entering 
the United States or any other country in the 
world. The only problem we have is with the 
high tariffs in some countries. For instance, 
why do we not ship more aluminum to the 
Common Market? It is because there is a 
tariff of 9 per cent or 7 per cent on most of 
the metal entering the Common Market. But 
outside of that we have no problems. We had 
problems up to the Kennedy Round with the 
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Japanese market. We do not have as many 
now. 


Mr. Gilbert: I thought that the report of the 
Economic Council of Canada was that the 
GATT negotiations have produced little effect 
with regard to the export problem. Are you 
familiar with the Economic Council of Canada 
report on that? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes. 


Mr. Gilberi: You referred to them and this 
was their summary. 


Mr. Drolet: In the field of metals and min- 
erals there were no drastic changes following 
the Kennedy Round negotiations for one spe- 
cific reason. It is because in Canada, being 
blessed with so many different mineral com- 
modities and also so much, although we do 
not have a monopoly on mineral resources in 
the world, we did not have much to offer 
other countries. How would you like to dis- 
cuss this with the people of another country 
such as France and tell them they will be 
able to export nickel to Canada without any 
tariff. They certainly cannot compete here 
with our nickel, and this is true of almost 
every metal and mineral. 


But where we have obtained something in 
the Kennedy Round concerning metals and 
minerals is more specifically in the field of 
semi-processed minerals. We pay lower tariffs 
now to enter Australia, to enter Japan in 
particular, and also various other countries of 
the Common Market. As you know, our situa- 
tion with the United Kingdom was not much 
improved as most of the minerals exported 
there were already tariff-free. This is where 
we may have some problem with minerals 
when the U.K. joins the Common Market. It 
will also adopt its tariffs and then we will 
have to compete over that barrier. 


Mr. Gilbert: I see. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The Chairman: Shall Items 15, 20 and 25 
carry? 


Some hon. Members: Carried. 
Items 15, 20 and 25 carried. 


The Chairman: Mr. Drolet? 
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Mr. Drolet: I have just one remark. I gave 
to each of you a map called the map of the 
Mineral Producers of Canada and for more 
information on the Canadian mineral in- 
dustry we publish a very fine book every 
year which is called Canadian Minerals Year- 
book. Here is the copy for 1966. This is pro- 
duced in both languages. At the end of it is 
the map of which you have a copy. For each 
mineral commodity there are notes about pro- 
duction, where the mines are located and 
small index maps, also world markets, tariffs 
and everything for every mineral produced in 
Canada. You may have these copies from the 
Queen’s Printer for $7.50 a copy or by asking 
me direct; they are free to members. 


An hon. Member: What is the name of that 
book? 


Mr. Drolet: It is the Canadian Minerals 
Yearbook. Numerous reports, as you know, 
are published in this division of mineral 
economics. There is a resume of this big book 
but it is preferable to have the large one. 
Various studies have been conducted on a 
particular commodity. Here is one example, 
the copper industry, and we have them on 
nickel and uranium. We produce also an 
operators’ list which gives the names and 
addresses and also what they produce for all 
minerals, industrial, metals, and so on. 


Since I had many questions on the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act I may also 
mention to the Committee that we have an 
Annual Report of the activities of this Assist- 
ance Act which shows the names of all the 
mines, those which have a high production 
cost or low production cost, and so on. 


Mr. Ricard: May I make the suggestion that 
Mr. Drolet supply to each of us all these 
publications? 


The Chairman: Thanks, Mr. Ricard. I was 
just going to ask the wish of the Committee 
in that regard. Is it agreed that we ask that 
each member of the Committee receive these 
copies? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I want to thank 
you for your being here early today in order 
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that we could clear up these three items and I 
thank the officials who have been with us this 
morning as well. 


The only time that we can find at present 
for our Committee meeting next week is at 
9.30 on Friday morning, but we are going to 
take another look to see whether we cannot 
hold it on another day of the week. Since we 
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have items 1 and 5 left this will mean that we 
might have to arrange our time to suit the 
Minister’s schedule next week, because he 
will be before us at the next Committee 
meeting. 


Thank you very much, gentlemen. The 
meeting is adjourned. 
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(Text) 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, November 22, 1968 
: (8) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 9.44 am. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Beaudoin, Code, Comeau, Crossman, 
Gilbert, Grills, Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Lind Marchand (Kamloops-Cari- 
boo), Penner, Roy (Timmins), Sulatycky, Watson (16). 


In attendance: From the Dominion Coal Board: Hon. J. W. MacNaught, 
Chairman; Mr. A. Brown, Executive Director; and departmental officials. 


The Chairman read the recommendations of the 3rd meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Agenda and Procedure on Wednesday, November 20, 1968, and 
on motion of Mr. Roy (Timmins) it was 

Resolved,—That the following revised schedule be adopted: 

1. That Dominion Coal Board officials be invited to appear before the 
Committee, Friday, November 22, 1968. 


2. That officials from Atomic Energy of Canada Control Board and 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited be invited to appear before the 
Committee, Tuesday, November 26, 1968. 


3. That officials from the National Energy Board be invited to appear 
before the Committee on Thursday, November 28, 1968. 


The Chairman called Items 75 and 80 of the Revised Main Estimates re- 
lating to the Dominion Coal Board and invited the Chairman of the Dominion 
Coal Board, the Honourable J. W. MacNaught to introduce his associates. 


The Honourable J. W. MacNaught addressed the Committee and assisted 
by Mr. A. Brown was questioned. 


After questioning, the following items called by the Chairman were ap- 
proved unanimously: 


DOMINION COAL BOARD 


Item 75—Administration and Investigations of the Dominion 


Coal Boardlees. fucose ye we $ 150,000 
Item 80—Payment to New Brunswick in the fiscal year 1968- 
G9! CLE. 5 hie ddneeey « aerial. Sek weeds SHSe ee $3,397,314 
At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
J. H. Bennett, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum and I call the meeting to order. 
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I shall now call Item 75 of the revised 
estimates relating to the Dominion Coal 
Board and invite the Chairman, the Honoura- 
ble J. W. MacNaught, and the Executive 
Director, Mr. A. Brown, to take the witnesses’ 
chairs. 


~ On Item 75. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, MINES AND 
RESOURCES 


D—Dominion Coal Board 


75. Administration and Investigations of the 
Dominion Coal Board, $4,672,686. 


At this time I ask the Honourable J. Wat- 
son McNaught to introduce the officials who 
are here with him this morning from the 
Dominion Coal Board. Mr. MacNaught? 


- Hon. J. Watson MacNaught, P. C., Q.C. 
(Chairman of the Board, Dominion Coal 
Board): Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee, I assure you that it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to be here in front of 
this Committee today. I am well aware of the 
important part played by committees in the 
function of government. 

Your Chairman has asked me to introduce 
the officials. On my immediate right, Mr. 
Alexander Brown, Executive Director; next 
to Mr. Brown is Mr. Maurice Lajoie, our 
Financial Officer; next to Mr. Lajoie is Miss 
Helen O’Heare, our Assistant Financial Offi- 
cer; next to Miss O’Heare is Mr. Jean Fortin, 
our statistics man, and next to Mr. Fortin is 
Mr. George McCracken who is the Secretary 
of the Board. 

- Your Chairman suggested to me that it 
‘might be fitting and proper for me to make a 
few general remarks. He intimated that some 
of the members were new and that they 
might not be cognizant of the functions and 
the origin of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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The Dominion Coal Board has been in exis- 
tence for slightly over 20 years. It developed 
as a result of a recommendation in the Car- 
roll Commission report. Coal has always 
been a source of some anxiety to Parliament 
and for many years it has been necessary to 
subsidize coal to keep necessary mines in 
operation. Judge Carroll looked into the situa- 
tion very carefully and he suggested that a 
board be set up, a board pretty well divorced 
from the civil service of Canada, consisting of 
persons who were drawn from different parts 
of Canada and interested in various aspects of 
coal. 


The Board was to consist of a permanent 
Chairman and directors, not exceeding seven. 
At the present time we have the Chairman— 
myself—and four members, three of whom 
have been on the Board since its inception in 
1947, Mr. William Whittaker of Calgary; Mr. 
Percival Streeter of Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick; Mr. Ian MacLaren of Toronto and a 
relatively new member, Malcolm Brodie of 
Vancouver. 


The Board deals with several different 
functions. Basically we were set up to give 
advice to the Minister and the government on 
matters relating to coal. We also were 
entrusted with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering subventions and I suppose most people 
associate that part of our work with the Coal 
Board. When they think of the Dominion Coal 
Board, I think most people think of the sub- 
ventions that the board has administered over 
the years to keep various mining communities 
in operation. 


We also have done a substantial amount of 
research work. By that, I mean we have 
encouraged research at the universities and 
we have given grants to assist research 
because in Canada, unfortunately, very little 
research work has been done by the coal 
industry itself and that is in sharp contrast 
with what goes on in the United States. We 
have been able to draw rather heavily on the 
results of the research in the United States. 


We have also functions to administer under 
the Coal Production Assistance Act. That Act 
was passed to permit the Board to make loans 
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to companies to modernize and to get new 
machinery. Over the years I think we have 
made 33 loans, a great many of which have 
been paid off in full. I think with one small 
exception the record has been pretty good 
with the loans made by the Dominion Coal 
Board. 

We also have to administer payments under 
the Canadian Coal Equality Act. That is an 
Act under which we pay money on coal used 
for the production of coke for the manufac- 
ture of steel in Canada. We pay 49.5 cents for 
every ton of coal used for the manufacture of 
coke in Canada to be used in the production 
of steel. That function ceased to exist on 
April 1 and we are no longer authorized to 
make loans under the Coal Production Assist- 
ance Act. We still have to collect the money 
outstanding and supervise the loans to some 
extent, but no new loans nor new payments 
are made under the Canadian Coal Equality 
Act. 


That, in very brief, gives some of the func- 
tions of the Coal Board. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
MacNaught. Shall Item 75 carry? 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman.. 


The Chairman: Before you begin, Mr. 
Comeau, I might remind all members that I 
shall allow each approximately 10 minutes 
for questioning on the first round with no 
supplementaries. All right, Mr. Comeau. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, first of all, is 
this a full-time board, Mr MacNaught? 
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Mr. MacNaught: Mr. Chairman, the Chair- 
man is a full-time officer. The members of the 
Board serve when called together at the 
request of the Chairman. They are paid on a 
per diem basis with travelling expenses. It 
has very seldom been necessary to meet more 
than five times in a year—four to five times a 
year is about the average. 


Mr. Comeau: You mentioned research in 
universities. What type of research is this and 
have you concluded anything regarding the 
future of the coal industry in Canada? 


Mr. MacNaughi: One of the chief research 
projects carried out under the direction of the 
Board had to do with the determination of 
how sulphur could be reduced in coal. To 
make good coke you have to have coal that is 
relatively low in sulphur. In the Cape Breton 
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area the sulphur in coal is slightly higher 
than desirable and we asked a firm of associ- 
ates in Toronto to carry out experiments 
leading to some method whereby that sulphur 
could be reduced economically. 


As a result of those investigations and 
experiments, they have produced a report 
which indicates that the sulphur can be 
removed to an acceptable level at an econo- 
mic price, so that it will no longer be abso- 
lutely necessary to import low-sulphur coal 
from the United States to make coke. 


That was, I think, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments or experiments carried out 
under the direction of the Board. 


Mr. Comeau: Sir, in your opinion is there a 
future for the coal industry, especially in the 
Cape Breton area? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Mr. Comeau, that is a very 
difficult question to answer. If you had asked 
me if there was any doubt about the future of 
the industry in Alberta or British Columbia, I 
would unhesitatingly say: “There is no doubt 
whatever.” There is a tremendous future 
ahead for the coal industry in the Rocky 
Mountain area and in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Comeau: Might I interrupt you? 
Mr. MacNaughti: Yes? 


Mr. Comeau: What is the difference? Why 
do you say there is a future for Alberta com 
and Cape Breton— 


Mr. MacNaught: Well, this is the difference: 
in the West there is a new market—a bur- 
geoning market—opening up with Japan. 
Japan is very much interested in the produc- 
tion of steel and iron and they require a 
tremendous amount of metallurgical coal, that 
is, coal that can be made into coke that would 
be used in the manufacture of iron and steel. 

In the past they have been getting a lot of 
that coal from the United States and more 
recently from Australia. However, it has been 
found that the coal in Coleman, in Fernie and 
farther north in Smokey River in the Rocky 
Mountains, is very, very suitable for the 
manufacture of steel and a market has devel- 
oped there which will increase. For example, 
four long-term contracts have been negotiated 
with the Japanese government; one by Cole- 
man Collieries Limited involving about 15 
million tons of coal over the next 15 years; 
one with The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Compa- 
ny—now Kaiser Steel—involving about 465 
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million tons of coal over the next 15 years; 
one with Luscar involving about 15 million 
and a smaller one with Canmore. All together 
I think about 85 million tons of coal are 
involved and in the next 15 years that will 
mean almost $1 billion American coming into 
Canada. In the Sydney area you have a min- 
ing community that has yjbeen in existence for 
a very long number of years. The coal seams 
run out under the Atlantic Ocean and from 
the pithead to the face a distance of four— 
and in some instances almost five—miles is 
often involved. In other words, the coal has 
to be brought back a distance of four to five 
miles to the surface. If it is a slope mine it 
comes back by car to the surface; but in a 
shaft mine it is hoisted to the surface. That 
is expensive. 


In the beginning it was recognized that we 
had coal on the East coast and coal on the 
West coast of Canada, but the industries were 
in the centre of Canada. Of course, it did not 
matter much when people burned coal in 
their furnaces or in their kitchen ranges, that 
did not make much difference. There was 
some sort of a market for it. However, people 
gradually decided not to burn coal in their 
furnaces or to shovel coal; they used more 
sophisticated types of fuel such as oil, and in 
the West they used gas. So, the domestic mar- 
ket disappeared. About the same time the 
railways decided to dieselize their engines. At 
one time the railways used to provide the 
greatest market for coal in Canada, and then 
suddenly they decided to dieselize. There was 
no more coal required for the railways or for 
the domestic user. The problem of what to do 
with the coal then arose. Aid by way of sub- 
vention permitted it to come to Ontario and 
to the Province of Quebec in large quantities, 
but at quite substantial payments. There was 
also a market for coal for the generation of 
electricity in the Maritime provinces. Ameri- 
can coal could be brought in cheaper because 
they could produce and mine it much more 
cheaply in the United States than we could in 
Canada. Their mines were nearer the surface, 
they had no problems with underground 
water, and so on, and their seams were rela- 
tively level. They did not have pitching, 
Seams or anything like that. That was the 
first thing that disturbed the market, but in 
recent years the significant thing has been the 
Competition from residual oil. Residual oil 
from Venezuela can be landed in Halifax and 
all along the seaboard at a very low price, 
about $2.10 a barrel, and it takes about 44 
dsarrels of oil to equal a ton of Sydney coal in 
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heat value. It comes in for a little over $8 and 
in some mines it costs almost twice that much 
to produce a ton of coal. So, with the compe- 
tition from residual oil and the long distance 
that coal has to be hauled, from Sydney to 
Ontario or Quebec, there is not a great future 
in the Maritimes for shipping coal to these 
markets. 


If the experiment that I told you about 
works out as successfully as we think it will, 
a market will be recovered for the production 
of coke to make steel for the Sydney steel- 
works. Then with a small subvention, and 
with better methods of producing coal, they 
may get the cost down. I think it will be 
possible to eventually phase out some of the 
mines and probably get down to two to three 
million tons of coal a year, or something like 
that, and there will be those markets for it. 
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Mr. Comeau: You mentioned Japan as a 
possible user of Alberta coal. Do you foresee 
any chance of exporting this Sydney coal if 
the sulphur content can be reduced so that it 
can be used for steel production? 


Mr. MacNaught: If the sulphur content can 
be reduced economically, then 500,000 to 700,- 
000 tons of coal could be used in the Sydney 
area. However, I do not anticipate that we 
will ever be able to export very much coal 
overseas from the Sydney area, for example, 
because they will always be faced with the 
competition of American coal. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask one further question. 

I think it was yesterday or the day before 
when they presented the Devco report, and I 
believe it was suggested that a new mine was 
opening up. 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, the Devco report. It 
was tabled in the House of Commons three or 
four days ago. 


Mr. Comeau: I believe it was mentioned 
that they were opening up a new mine down 
there. 


Mr. MacNaught: That is a difficult matter for 
me to comment on because on April 1 of this 
year the Cape Breton Development Corpora- 
tion took over the operation and ownership of 
the four large mines on Cape Breton island, 
the Princess colliery, at Sydney Mines, No. 12 
at New Waterford and Nos. 26 and 20 at 
Glace Bay, and they are now operating those 
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mines. We no longer have to pay them sub- 
vention, so we have very little to do with 
those mines now. I know that for many years 
it has been a moot question whether a new 
mine should be opened at Lingan. That is the 
last large block of coal in the good seam that 
is still available. There would be merit in 
opening that mine because they would be 
mining coal within half a mile of the surface, 
and they would be able to start this mine 
with all the modern facilities, machinery, and 
so on, and with the expertise that we now 
have. If they opened that mine, it is very 
likely they could produce coal that would be 
much more competitive than the coal that is 
being produced today. 


Mr. Comeau: I have some further ques- 
tions, but I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sulatycky. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. MacNaught, is the sul- 
phur content of the Cape Breton coal large 
enough that it would be possible to sell it if 
you could extract it from the coal ? 


Mr. MacNaughi: I am told that the commer- 
cial possibilities are negligible, that at the 
present time it is purely a by-product. At the 
moment the amount of sulphur is probably 2 
to 3 per cent. One per cent is acceptable for 
making coke, and what you would be taking 
out would be a relatively small amount. I do 
not believe that it would be a commercial 
product. 


Mr. Sulatycky: What was the purpose of 
the Coal Production Assistance Act? 


Mr. MacNaught: The Coal Production 
Assistance Act was set up to permit the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to make supervised loans 
to coal companies that needed assistance to 
modernize their mining procedures. Original- 
ly the mining of coal was a pretty crude 
business. They used a pick and shovel, and so 
on. Machinery was then developed but many 
of the mines did not have the capital to buy 
this machinery in order to modernize their 
mines. This Act was passed to permit the 
Board to make the loans and to supervise 
them, to investigate the necessity for them 
and to see if they were viable, and then to 
collect the payments under the loan. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Why were the loans discon- 
tinued or the act repealed? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Again, we are getting into 
the realm of government policy. I believe 
government policy has changed. I am a public 
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servant and I cannot comment on government 
policy. Sometimes I forget that I am a public 
servant and I do comment, but if I do please 
forgive me. The government has decided to 
discontinue loans, and I cannot comment on 
why. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Would the same reasoning 
apply to the discontinuance of the Canadian 
Coal Equality Act? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Not quite. The payments 
under the Canadian Coal Equality Act were 
mostly to the steel company in Sydney. When 
the Cape Breton coal mines were taken over 
by the Development Corporation the need for 
the 494 cents paid under the Canadian Coal 
Equality Act disappeared, and there was only 
one other small recipient out on the West 
Coast and it was not of much significance. 


Mr. Sulatycky: The Rocky Mountain coal is 
a bituminous coal, is it not? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes, and some of it is de- 
scribed as anthracite—although strictly under 
the proper definition of anthracite it might 
not qualify. However, the Japanese describe 
it as anthracite coal. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Is it not suitable for conver- 
sion into coke? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Oh, very, very much so, 
yes. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Why could not the Canadian 
Coal Equality Act be of some assistance to 
the mines in that area? 


Mr. MacNaught: Because, you see, it was 
for the manufacture of coke in Canada. This 
is the manufacture of coke in Japan. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Yes, I realize that, but why 
should that coal not be used to manufacture 
coke in Canada? 


Mr. MacNaught: 
Cominco Ltd. 


They did a little for 


Mr. Sulatycky: Would the act not enable 
the economic shipment of Western coal to 
markets in Central Canada for the production 
of coke so that the Western coke could then 
compete with American coal which is used 
for the manufacture. 


Mr. MacNaught: The transportation costs 
and the cost of production would be too great. 
It would cost more to mine a ton of coal in 
the Rocky Mountains than it does in the area 
in the United States from which coal comes. © 
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My Executive Director tells me the price is 
getting very close. But then we have the 
long haul from the mountains to Ontario. 


Mr. Sulatycky: If the cost of mining is very 
close would not the 494 cents per ton paid 
under the Canadian Coal Equality Act enable 
Western coal to be shipped here rather than 
importing American coal for conversion into 
coke here? 


Mr. MacNaught: It would be an aid. 
However, I might point out that the Act has 
been in existence now for some years and no 
coal has moved for that purpose under it. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Those are all the questions I 
had, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Penner: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mac- 
Naught, on occasion I have heard chemical 
engineers talking in a rather futuristic way 
about exciting new uses for coal which could 
have the effect some day of reviving the 
whole coal industry in Canada and through- 
out the world. Is any research being done 
in universities on new ways to use coal? 


Also, to what extent is research being 
done by the chemical industry itself 
in Canada, and to what extent if any 


does the chemical industry now utilize coal in 
some innovative way for the manufacture of 
_ Synthetics and so on? 
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__ Mr. MacNaught: I will ask Mr. Brown, who 
is a mining engineer and in charge of most of 
_ our research work, to answer. 


_ Mr. A. Brown (Executive Director, Domin- 
_ion Coal Board): First, you would like to 
_ know, what research is being conducted in 
the universities. This research on coal, as 
' supported by the Board and by others in 
Canada, is conducted through a series of 
research centres across Canada—some of them 
are provincial research organizations and 
some are universities. Industrial studies on 
new uses of coal is very limited in Canada. It 
‘is much greater in the United States, from 
/ which we draw a lot of our information. 
_ There are some interesting new uses for coal 
but they are still in the development stage. 
We have an interesting study underway now 
at a university with the idea of using coal as 
a means for clarifying industrial wastes. Be- 
‘ cause one of the chief originators of industrial 
' wastes are our pulp and paper industries and 
' since they also are large consumers of fuel it 
“seemed to be a natural one to push strongly. 
' Coal, even after being used for a clarification 
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purpose, has not lost its calorific value and 
can be used for a fuel. This study holds pros- 
pects for an appreciable increase in the sale 
of coal, but again I would emphasize that it is 
in the advanced laboratory stage. 


The present day use for coal, and for the 
foreseeable future, is for steam raising. In 
that I include the pulp and paper industries 
of Canada, the thermal electric industry of 
Canada—that is its biggest use, and metallur- 
gy in Canada. The metallurgical industry has 
been growing because of the Japanese mar- 
ket, which is mostly metallurgical—and this 
applies to western Canada. Looking further 
ahead—and here the United States is leading 
the field—they are getting quite close in the 
United States to the stage where they can 
make synthetic liquid fuels and synthetic 
gaseous fuels from coal within the United 
States. A number of major research bodies in 
the United States are actively engaged in that 
now, and they are getting quite close to the 
production, say, of gasoline from natural 
petroleum. This is looking ahead because the 
United States visualize the beginning of a 
shortage of their own native oil and gas. 
Competitively, they are getting very close, 
and I would say they are in the advanced 
commercial size testings stage right now. The 
stage has been set for the appearance of syn- 
thetic fuels on the American market within, 
say, the next decade. This is something very, 
very new to them. The oil people are also 
interested and are asking what the chemical 
people are doing about coal. Well it is the 
chemical people in the oil and gas industries 
who are very advanced and very competent 
researchers. They are picking up coal and 
they are doing much of the really costly re- 
search. Practically all the major oil companies 
in the United States have taken an own- 
ership position of some nature in the coal 
industry of the United States. They have been 
buying outright very large coal mining com- 
panies or buying mining rights, particularly 
through the mid-West. So this is looking 
ahead as a total energy concept. The idea of 
having oil people, gas people, coal people and 
uranium people all in nice compartments is 
rapidly going and it will be a total energy 
picture. So much of the really aggressive and 
costly research on coal is being done by the 
chemists of the oil industry in the United 
States. 


The Chairman: I have on my list now 
Messrs Hymmen, Watson, Lind and Harding. 
Mr. Hymmen, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Hymmen: I will carry on from where 
Mr. Brown left off. I was just going to ask if 
there is any research or any consideration 
being carried on in Germany, for example, 
which has considerable resources in coal in 
this liquid or gaseous fuel situation? 


Mr. MacNaught: I have been instructed 
that during the war years German industry 
manufactured most of their gasoline require- 
ments from coal at a pretty high price, but 
nevertheless they did it. What is being done 
at the present time, I do not know, but I 
know that they are carrying out intensive 
experiments. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have a couple more general 
questions. Under vote 75, if we exclude the 
statutory payments, I notice there is a consid- 
erable reduction in the budget amount from 
1967-68 to 1968-69. Was the work culminating 
in the Donald Report under your Board or 
under another agency? 


Mr. MacNaught: Are you referring to the 
reduction in the amount of subvention? 


Mr. Hymmen: Yes. 


Mr. MacNaught: That was brought about as 
a result of the Cape Breton Development Cor- 
poration. It is no longer necessary for the 
Board to pay subvention to mines in Nova 
Scotia. 


Mr. Hymmen: This is under administra- 
tive—there are no subvention fees in the 
administrative section. 


Mr. MacNaughi: Oh, I am sorry. 


Mr. Hymmen: It is a reduction from some 
$200,000 to $150,000. 


Mr. MacNaughi: You will notice that the 
research funds have been reduced. Staff has 
dropped in numbers and other functions of 
the Board as a result of the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation being set up have 
disappeared and that is basically the reason 
for the drop in the administration. 


Mr. Hymmen: No, but my direct question 
before was whether your Board authorized 
the Donald Report. 


Mr. MacNaught: The Donald Report was 
authorized by the Government of Canada. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have another question 
under research. Almost every speaker has 
mentioned sulphur and I think, Mr. Mac- 
Naught, you or Mr. Brown mentioned that the 
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interest in reduction of sulphur was in order 
to make a coal or a coke which was accepta- 
ble to the steel processing industry and that 
the sulphur could be reduced to 1 per cent. I 
suggest there is another reason for reducing 
the sulphur content. While the domestic use 
has been dropping, the industrial use is 
increasing and also the thermo-electric use 
has been increasing and, in the question of 
air pollution, two of the most difficult constit- 
uents in the air of course are sulphur dioxide 
and sulphur trioxide. 

My question, and I am very much interest- 
ed in the research that is being carried on, is 
what is the optimum reduction that can be 
carried out in the reduction of sulphur? This 
might apply to oil as well, because I am not 
familiar with the percentage of sulphur in oil, 
but any waste product going into the atmos- 
phere in large quantities is causing a present 
and it will be a future problem in regard to 
sulphur gases. 


Mr. MacNaught: Mr. Chairman, it is purely 
a matter of economics. The sulphur content 
can be reduced to zero, if necessary, but that 
is expensive. There comes a point where the 
law of diminishing returns starts to apply. We 
have found that 1 per cent is about where the 
break starts. 


Mr. Hymmen: But it can be reduced? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Oh, it can be reduced to 
zero. 
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Mr. Hymmen: I have a question concern- 
ing the Canadian Coal Equality Act. Just to 
correct something here, the payments under 
this Act appear to be reducing year by year. 
Is that due to the unavailability of proper 
low-sulphur Canadian coal from a_ source 
close to the Hamilton steel operations in 
order to make this satisfactory coke? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, that is basically cor- 
rect. At one time it was possible to use 700,- 
000 tons of Sydney coal to make coke for the 
steel works down there, but with richer ore 
and a greater demand for a better product, it 
became necessary to get a lower sulphur coal 
which could be obtained only from the United 
States. The result was that from 700,000 or 
800,000 tons it eventually dropped to 100,000 
tons. There is no payment on coal coming 
from the United States; only on coal mined in 
Canada to be used in the production of steel 
in Canada. 
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Mr. Hymmen: No, but if the sulphur reduc- 
tion process could be introduced there is no 
reason why this coal could not be used, the 
payments would be made and we would be 
using that much more Canadian coal instead 
of American coal. 


Mr. MacNaughi: I think what you are say- 
ing is correct; it will be possible to get that 
market back but since the mines are now 
owned by the Cape Breton Development Cor- 
‘poration which is a creature of the federal 
government and the provincial government of 
Nova Scotia, it will be no longer necessary to 
make those payments. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Watson? 


Mr. Waison: Mr. MacNaught, you men- 
tioned that some research had been dropped 
in the last year. What research has been 
dropped? Your expenditures have gone down. 


Mr. MacNaughit: No particular project has 
been dropped, but enough research money 
has not been made available to us to start 
new research programs. 


Mr. Watson: Is there any liaison between 
the Dominion Coal Board and the National 
Research Council so far as research possibili- 
ties and projects are concerned? Do you peo- 
ple consult them and ask them to do things 
‘for you? 


Mr. Brown: Yes; in all the research work 
supported by the Board, a liaison is main- 
tained with all other people in Canada and 
elsewhere engaged in coal research. For 
example, we work through a body called the 

Canadian Advisory Committee on Coal 
_ Research. 

With respect to the National Research 
Council, to my knowledge they have not been 
emphasizing coal studies. These have been 
centred more within the Mines Branch in 
Ottawa. They have a very active group. We 

do co-ordinate very closely with them and 
support them. The other research centres 
where work is going on are the Nova Scotia 
|Research Foundation, the Saskatchewan 
Research Council, the Alberta Research 
' Council and the University of Waterloo. 

As you have noted, there has been a reduc- 
‘tion in allocation for research from $75,000 to 
’ $50,000. This reflects more than anything else 

a general economy effort made last year 
affecting not only coal, but everything. 
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Mr. Watson: Did you people, Mr. Mac- 
Naught, play a role in the development of the 
export market from Alberta to Japan, or was 
this done by private industry and then you 
were simply informed of the results? 


Mr. MacNaughi: In the beginning the 
Diminion Coal Board stimulated the investi- 
gations; sponsored groups to go from Canada 
to Japan to talk with the Japanese people and 
generally was responsible for the first con- 
tracts, for the short-term contracts and... 
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Mr. Watson: 
responsible? 


In what way were you 


Mr. MacNaught: By taking the exports from 
Canada to Japan, being in charge of the 
developments and the meetings in Japan and 
generally keeping abreast of the situation as 
it went on and making subvention available 
to the companies so that they could produce 
coal while the market was developing. 


Mr. Watson: You people then can claim 
responsibility, can you, for putting our west- 
ern coal interests in contact with the Japa- 
nese purchasers? 


Mr. MacNaughi: What you are stating is 
reasonably correct. 


Mr. Watson: How many men are working 
in the coal mines of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick now? 


Mr. MacNaught: The latest figure we have 
indicates about 5,800 men in Nova Scotia, that 
is, in the Sydney area and a couple of mines 
on the mainland. In New Brunswick there are 
probably 600 to 700 men. 


Mr. Watson: The subventions for Nova 
Scotia amount to approximately $33 million? 


Mr. MacNaught: $27 
million. 


Mr. Watson: What does that work out to 
per coal miner? 


In Nova _ Scotia, 


Mr. MacNaughti: I have never worked it out 
on that basis. Around $5,000, for each coal 
miner. 


Mr. Watson: Around $5,000 per man? 
Mr. MacNaughti: Yes. 


Mr. Watson: What percentage of the Nova 
Scotia coal production has been taken over by 
this Cape Breton Development Corporation? 
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Mr. MacNaughti: Between 80 and 90 per 
cent. 


Mr. Watson: Is it not true that the Domin- 
ion Coal Board was set up in the first place to 
deal with the Maritime coal situation, or was 
this not the primary aim? 


Mr. MacNaughi: No, I would not say par- 
ticularly with the Maritime situation. I think 
it was set up to deal with the total coal prob- 
lem of Canada. 


Mr. Watson: To your knowledge, are there 
any additional plans to phase out coal produc- 
tion in Nova Scotia? You mentioned you 
thought that over a period they would be 
reduced. 


Mr. MacNaughi: What I meant was that the 
production from the four large mines now 
owned and operated by the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation—and this, I 
believe, is in the report tabled in the House 
of Commons last week—will eventually be 
phased down to somewhere between two 
million and 2% million tons a year. 


There remain in Nova Scotia four mines, 
what we call independent mines. One is at 
Broughton, near Glace Bay, owned by the 
Bras d’Or Coal Company Limited, and called 
the Four Star Collieries Limited. It produces 
100,000 to 120,000 tons of coal a year. There is 
a mine at Springhill, and there is one at 
River Hebert, Pictou County. There is the 
Drummond Mine at Stellarton. And up in 
Inverness County there is still one in exist- 
ence, I believe, Known as the Evans Mine. 
But their production individually is only 40,- 
000 to 50,000 tons a year, and whether they 
will reduce or not, I do not know. Probably 
they will. 
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Mr. Watson: Are decisions by the Dominion 
Coal Board to spend money approved else- 
where? Can you people decide on your own 
to spend money, or do you make recommen- 
dations which are studied by other areas of 
government and finally approved? 


Mr. MacNaughi: All decisions made by the 
Dominion Coal Board are decisions recom- 
mended to our Minister. At present we are 
under the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, and in theory everything we 
do is done by the Minister. In certain areas 
we have wide jurisdiction; in other areas we 
are limited and certainly would not think of 
doing anything without having complete gov- 
ernment approval. 
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Mr. Watson: Does the initiative, for exam- 
ple, for these subventions come from you 
people or from the mines division of the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. MacNaught: They come from the Coal 
Board. We make the recommendation to the 
government. The government then decides 
whether the recommendation is sound. 


Mr. Watson: Do these subventions result in 
lower prices to the Canadian consumer in 
central Canada, than these consumers would 
be faced with if they purchased their coal 
directly from the United States? Is there any 
saving to the Canadian coal consumer? As a 
result of these subventions, is there any sav- 
ing in comparison with United States prices? 


Mr. MacNaught: We equate a ton of 
Canadian coal with a ton of American coal, 
and we pay the difference. The subvention is 
the difference between what it costs to pro- 
duce a ton of Canadian coal, to move it to the 
area and put it in the bin, or wherever it is 
used, and what it costs to put an American 
ton of coal there. If there is a difference, that 
is the subvention. 


Mr. Watson: In effect, this $27 million that 
we are paying in Nova Scotia as a subven- 
tion is a direct subsidy. It is a direct transfer 
payment to the coal miners. 


Mr. MacNaughi: To the miners, indirectly. 
It is a social problem. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Lind: Is it true that Ontario uses a 
great deal of Nova Scotia coal in generating 
electricity in power plants? 


Mr. MacNaughi: The power plant of 
Ontario uses three-quarters of a million tons 
of Sydney coal every year for the generation 
of electricity. 


Mr. Lind: You mentioned a while ago that 
oil was landed at Halifax very cheaply. How 
does Nova Scotia generate its power? Do they 
use oil or coal? 


Mr. MacNaught: Mainly coal. 


Mr. Lind: Are there any of them using oil 


in generation of electricity? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes. 


Mr. Lind: What percentage would be using 
oil? 3 
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Mr. MacNaught: About 40 per cent to 50 
per cent are using oil. 


Mr. Lind: So, then it would not be mainly 
coal; it would be about half and half. 


Mr. MacNaughi: Half and half. 


Mr. Lind: Do you not think that the Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia, in the interests of 
the coal mines, would” use all coal in the 
generation of electricity? 


Mr. MacNaught: If I expressed a thought 
on that point it might be regarded as politi- 
cal. I do not want to appear to be criticizing 
the Government of Nova Scotia, or the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. So you must excuse me 
from answering that question. 


Mr. Lind: Would not the Cape Breton coal 
industry be pushing the Province of Nova 
Scotia to use coal rather than oil? 


Mr. MacNaught: I can answer that. I am 
sure they will endeavour to get the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia to use as much coal in 
the power plants that they control as it is 
possible to use. 


Mr. Lind: This would cut down our imports 
of oil and increase home consumption of the 
product of our Cape Breton mines? 
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Mr. MacNaught: That would be the net 
result. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: There are one or two ques- 
‘tions I would like to ask, particularly about 
the coal situation in British Columbia. The 
first question, does the Coal Board get 
involved in any of the transportation costs of 
‘coal? 

Hie 
_ Mr. MacNaught: In an advisory capacity, 
yes. 


_ Mr. Harding: I assume the cost of carrying 
oal is one of the major factors in the end 
20st. I imagine you would not be in on that. 


Mr. MacNaught: There is no doubt on that 
point, Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: To whom do these subven- 
ions go? Do they go to the producer or to the 
‘arrier? 


| Mr, MacNaught: In British Columbia and 
\lberta the subventions go to the three mines 
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that are being subvented; that is, Coleman 
Collieries Limited, the Canmore Mines Lim- 
ited and Kaiser Coal. 


Mr. Harding: Is there an agreement 
between the Dominion Coal Board and Kaiser 
Coal Canada Limited at Fernie, or any of the 
Japanese interests, about the coal that is 
going to be exported within the next year or 
two when the contract is entered into? 


Mr. MacNaught: The long-term contract 
with Kaiser, which formerly was Crows Nest, 
starts in 1970. That is now a contract, of 
course, between Kaiser and a steel importing 
company, or a coal importing company, in 
Japan. We have a copy of the contract in our 
files. 


Mr. Harding: What are the terms of the 
contract relative to subventions? 


Mr. MacNaught: That contract will be car- 
ried out without one cent of subvention. That 
has been the end result of the work of the 
Coal Board over the years, which was to get 
these mines in a position in which they could 
produce coal without a subvention. 

The fact that The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co., Limited, or Kaiser, which took over 
Crow’s Nest, were able to negotiate a contract 
with Japan for roughly 45 million tons of 
coal—3 million tons a year for 15 years— 
without subvention is proof that our efforts 
have been successful. 


Mr. Harding: There are two other firms— 
Mr. MacNaught: Canmore and Coleman. 


Mr. Harding: They are on the Alberta side, 
really? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes; Coleman Collieries 
Limited and Canmore Mines Limited are on 
the Alberta side. 


Mr. Harding: What subventions are paid to 
these companies on shipments? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Coleman will be getting 
subventions until 1971. They entered into their 
contract earlier than Kaiser and the freight 
rates at that time were much higher than 
they will be later on. It was necessary to 
subvent Coleman in the beginning of their 
contract until the freight rates would be 
reduced to an amount at which they could 
ship the coal to Japan without the need of a 
subvention. 
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Mr. Harding: I presume the freight rates 
are based on the quantities shipped. Is that 
right? 


Mr. MacNaught: There is an agreement 
with CPR that at a certain date, when pro- 
duction reaches a certain figure, the rates will 
be drastically reduced; and then they will all 
be able to ship without subvention. 


Mr. Harding: What were the rates of sub- 
vention? I missed them. 


Mr. MacNaughi: I do not know whether I 
gave them to you, but they are from around 
$2.73 a ton and on a decreasing basis. 

The rates per ton for all years involved: 
Canmore in 1970 to 1971 will be down to 
$1.85; Coleman $2.19; and Crow’s Nest will be 
getting none. For the year 1969 to 1970, Can- 
more $2.20; Coleman $2.44; and Crow’s Nest 
$2.36; in 1968-69 it is Canmore $2.55; Coleman 
$2.73; and Crow’s Nest $2.73. You will note 
that there is a progressive reduction over the 
next few years to zero, which has been the 
aim of the Coal Board for some time. 
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Mr. Harding: I do not think you gave us 


the quantities of coal that were to be shipped 
to Japan by Kaiser. 


Mr. MacNaught: By Kaiser, 45 million tons. 


Mr. Harding: That is the total contract. I 
am thinking of the yearly amount. 


Mr. MacNaughi: Three million tons a year. 
Mr. Harding: Three million tons. 


Mr. MacNaughi: For 15 years; that is the 
big one starting in 1970. 


Mr. Harding: I have just one more ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to which I am not sure 
Mr. MacNaught will have an answer. 

Does the Dominion Coal Board have any 
agreement with the National Harbours Board 
on the shipping of this coal? 


Mr. MacNaughi: No, the Dominion Coal 
Board would have no agreement with the 
National Harbours Board. Of course, we do 
know the rates and all those things; but we 
have no agreement. 


Mr. Harding: Yes, I see. 


Mr. MacNaught: The companies, very defi- 
nitely, have agreements with CPR and with 
the dock facilities at Port Moody for the 
export of coal. 
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Mr. Harding: I have one further question 
on the transport price of coal. This is a set 
price, I presume, from the mine to tidewater? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes; that 
correct. 


is basically 

Mr. Harding: Probably I should also men- 
tion, while I am on it, that there is talk of the 
B.C. Government building a line from Rob- 
ert’s Bank to hook up with the Canadian 
National Railway in B.C. Is this likely to 
affect the cost of transporting coal from the 
pithead? 


Mr. MacNaught: I think not. 


Mr. Harding: Then if a price of coal trans- 
port were negotiated it would include the trip 
right through? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is right. There will 
be a reduction of about $2.00 a ton in about 
two year’s time. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, nearly all the 
questions have been asked, but I would like 
to direct one, probably to the financial 
officers, about the subventions. 

I notice that the subventions are increasing 
in the cost per ton. In 1967-68 it amounted to 
$6.26 per ton. Is there any particular reason 
for that? Is it because of an increase in cost 
of production or is it because of the differ- 
ence in the costs of an American ton and a 
Canadian ton? 


Mr. MacNaught: The reason for it is the 
increase in the cost of production. Materials 
have increased and labour has increased; 
consequently, the cost of producing a ton of 
coal has gone up. 


Mr. Gilbert: There is no increase in 
efficiency? 
Mr. MacNaughi: There has been some 


increase in efficiency; there is no doubt on. 
that point. But not sufficient to make a signifi- 
cant reduction in cost; in fact it has been the) 
other way. 


Mr. Gilbert: You talk about giving loans to) 
companies to modernize their production 
machinery. This policy has now been discon- 
tinued; is that right? | 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, that is correct; no. 
new loans. 


. 
| 
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Mr. Gilbert: Are the Maritimes companies 
to whom the subventions are paid Canadian 
companies or American companies? 


_Mr. MacNaught: In the Maritimes all the 
companies are Canadian companies. There are 
very few left to which we will be paying 
subventions. They are small and are nearly 
all owned by one or two local LACES 
That is about the size of it. 
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Mr. Gilbert: What is the position in Alberta 
and British Columbia? 


Mr. MacNaughti: So far as I know, Coleman 
Collieries Limited is of Canadian ownership. 
Francis J. Harquail owns it; I am pretty sure 
of that. Your guess on who owns Kaiser Coal 
Canada Limited is as good as mine. I am told 
that its ownership is 75 per cent American 
and about 25 per cent Canadian. The Can- 
more Mines Limited, I presume, is about the 
same. I do not really know. I have no way of 
knowing that, expect what I am told. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think that 
Chairman. 


is all, Mr. 


The Chairman: Mr. Grills, you are next. 


Mr. Grills: I was interested in Mr. Lind’s 

question about power generation in Nova 
Scotia. Who controls the power generating 
plants, is it government. or _ private 
corporations? 
Mr. MacNaught: Both, I think. The Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia controls one and the 
‘other large one is controlled by private 
industry. Nova Scotia Light and Power Com- 
pany Limited is owned by private industry. 


\ 


_ Mr. Grills; Do you know whether the gov- 
ernment-operated plant uses coal or oil? 


| Mr. MacNaught: It uses coal. 


_ Mr. Grills: That clarifies it. I am sure Mr. 
Lind would not want to leave any political 
‘Msinuations on the record in respect of any 
rovince, knowing him as I do. I just wanted 
10 make it clear. 


Mr. Lind: I want to thank you very much. I 
tm glad you cleared that point up because we 
hear so much about Cape Breton coal. 


The Chairman: That is all I have on the 
(rst round. I believe Mr. Comeau indicated 
‘hat he would like to put a couple more 
uestions. 
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-Mr.:Comeau: Mr. Chairman, will the $27 
million expenditure for the year 1967-1968 
decrease now because of the Devco 
Corporation? 


Mr. MacNaughti: Yes, it will decrease. To 
this year our estimate is $8.5 million. 


. Mr. Comeau: It will decrease to about $8.5 
million? 


Mr. MacNaughi:. That is correct. 


An hon. Member: That would be for the 
over-all coal? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is right, yes. You 
meant for the over-all picture in Canada, Mr. 
Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: No, I am talking about Nova 
Scotia. 


Mr. MacNaught: There would be no sub- 
vention paid by the Dominion Coal Board to 
Nova Scotia in the future. It ceased on April 1, 
1968 with the exception of some adjustments 
that we had to make. We pay an advance 
payment on a ton of coal and later we have to 
adjust it when we get the total costs of pro- 
duction for the year. Apart from that there is 
no further subvention to be paid to any coal 
produced in Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Comeau: But what is the reason for 
this, Mr. Chairman. Is it that the Devco Cor- 
poration is going to operate on a profitable 
basis, or is it simply that the mines have 
decreased? 


Mr. MacNaughi: All I know, Mr. Chairman, 
is that an agreement was entered into 
between the Government of Nova Scotia and 
the Government of Canada whereby a corpo- 
ration was set up to procure and operate the 
four mainland mines—formerly the property 
of the Dominion Coal Company Ltd. which 
was a subsidiary of Dosco. When Devco 
assumed the ownership and operation, sub- 
ventions ceased and Nova Scotia assumed re- 
sponsibility for keeping the independent mines 
in operation. A short while ago I named those 
four mines, and Nova Scotia has assumed the 
responsibility of keeping them in operation. 

Whether or not Devco will operate the 


‘mines on a profitable basis, I do not know but 


I certainly hope so. 


Mr. Comeau: You have no idea whether 
some other agency is going to have to subsi- 
dize these mines? It is puzzling to me that in 
1967-68 there was supposed to be $27 million 
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in subventions but that the next year there is 
none. Somebody must be paying this. 


e@ 1055 


Mr. MacNaught: If Devco has a deficit I 
presume it would be handled the same way 
as a deficit of any other Crown corporation is 
handled a deficit of the CNR for example, or 
other Crown corporations. 


Mr. Comeau: You mentioned a subvention 
figure of approximately $5,000 per miner a 
while back. 


Mr. McNaught: Somebody did the arithme- 
tic for me. They took the amount of subven- 
tion, the number of miners operating the 
mines, they divided one into the other and 
they came up with I think $5,000 I have 
never done the arithmetic on it, but it seems 
about right. 


Mr. Harding: I think $4,400 is a little bit 
closer. 


Mr. MacNaught: $4,400, all right. 


Mr. Comeau: I do not know what to think 
about that. Do you know what the approxi- 
mate average wage of the miner would be? 


Mr. MacNaught: I am told about $5,500. 


Mr. Comeau: So really the mine is only 
paying him $500 for his work. You could give 
him $5,000 without him ever working and he 
would live about the same way. I’m puzzled 
Mr. Chairman. That is all. 


The Chairman: Mr. Grills? 


Mr. Grills: Is there considerable Nova 
Scotia coal used in our power generating 
plants in Ontario?? 


Mr. MacNaughit: About five and a half mil- 
lion tons of American coal is used for the 
generating or electricity in the province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Grills: What about Nova Scotia coal? 


Mr. MacNaught: About 750,000 tons is 
brought up by ship from Sydney to the 
Toronto area. 
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Mr. Grills: Thank you. 


Mr. Harding: I have another question, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Do you have the figure that Kaiser Coal 
Canada Limited paid Crows Nest Pass Coal 
Co. Limited for the coal reserves which they 
bought from them? 


Mr. MacNaught: No. 


Mr. Harding: I know it was a tremendous 
sum—many, many millions of dollars. It has 
always seemed very odd to me that we have 
to subsidize the mining of coal but when the 
capital asset is sold there is no way of getting 
any of it back. There is no recapture at all 
from the Crows’ Nest Pass Coal Co. Limited 
who received both the subvention and a tre- 
mendous sum of money on the sale of the coal 
which they had. I do not have the figures with 
me and I do not like to give them in the 
event I have the wrong ones. 


Mr. Gilbert: How many coal miners do we 
have in Canada? 


Mr. MacNaughi: 8,200. 


Mr. Gilbert: And if you divide 8,200 into 
$33 million it is roughly $4,000 subvention per 
person, is it not? 


Mr. McNaughi: That is right. 


Mr. Gilbert: Do we have trouble getting 
coal miners these days? We had the maiden 
speech of one of the members of our Commit- 
tee last night and he said that they are hav- 
ing difficulty getting coal miners in Alberta. 


Mr. MacNaught: I would not be surprised if 
that is a correct statement. There will be new 
mines opening and there will be difficulty in 
getting competent miners. 


Items 75 and 80 agreed to. 


The Chairman: I would like to thank the 
Hon. Mr. MacNaught and his officiels for being 
with us this morning. 


Mr. MacNaught: I was very glad to be here. 


The Chairman: We will meet again eight 
o’clock on Tuesday evening. 
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(Text) 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 26, 1968. 


(9) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 8:15 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Beaudoin, Chappell, Comeau, Crossman, 
Deakon, Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Lind, Moores (Bonavista-Trinity-Con- 
ception) Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Sulatycky 
C25) 


Also present: Mr. Paproski. 


In attendance: Dr. G. C. Laurence, President, Atomic Energy Control Board; 
and Mr. J. L. Gray, President, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and associates. 


The Chairman called Items 55 and 60 of the Revised Estimates relating 
to the Atomic Energy Control Board and Items 65, 70; L5, L10, L15 and L20 
relating to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 


The Chairman introduced Dr. G. C. Laurence and Mr. J. L. Gray who intro- 
duced their associates. 


Dr. Laurence and Mr. Gray addressed the Committee on the functions of 
the Atomic Energy Control Board and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and 
were examined by the Committee. 


It was agreed that a graph, shown by Mr. Gray, be filed with the Clerk 
of the Committee as EXHIBIT A. 


The Committee agreed to continue questioning at the next meeting on 
Thursday, November 28, 1968. 


At 9:50 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Tuesday, November 26, 1968. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum 
and I call the meeting to order. 

As previously agreed I shall now call items 
55 and 60 on page 70 relating to the Atomic 
Energy Control Board and Items 65 and 70 on 
page 70 relating to the Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited (Research Program). 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources 
B—Atomic Energy Control Board 


55 Administration Expenses of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board,....$392,000 

60 Grants for researches and investigations 
with respect to atomic energy... 
$3,920,000 


C—Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Research Program) 

65 Current Operation and Maintenance, 
including expendable research equip- 
ment,....$58,919,000 

70 Construction or Acquisition of Build- 
ings, Works, Land and Equipment... 
$9,681,000 


The Chairman: Please turn to page 576 of 
the Blue Book, because we also have Items 
Meo ss. 


An _ hon. 
Chairman. 


Member: One minute, Mr. 


_ The Chairman: It is on page 576; Items L5, 
‘L10, L15 and L20 relating to Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited. 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Loans in the current and _= sub- 
sequent fiscal years to Atomic Ener- 
gy of Canada Limited, in such amounts 
and on such terms and conditions as 
the Governor in Council may approve, 
to finance the construction of the Can- 
du-BLW 250 nuclear power station in 
Quebec; to share in the construction of 
the Pickering Generating Station under 
agreement between the Federal Gov- 


L5 


ernment, the Province of Ontario and 
the Hydro Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario; to finance the construction 
of manufacturing facilities and a 
laboratory for the Commercial Products 
Division at South March; to finance the 
construction of housing and other 
works near the Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment... . 51,000,000 


Loans to Atomic Energy of Can- 
ada Limited in the current and 
subsequent fiscal years, in such amounts 
and on such terms and conditions as 
the Governor in Council may approve, 
to finance the purchase of Canadian- 
produced Heavy Water for resale to 
Canadian and foreign users. . .4,600,000 


L10 


L15 Loans to Atomic Energy of Can- 
ada Limited in the current and 
subsequent fiscal years, in such amounts 
and on such terms and conditions as 
the Governor in Council may approve, 
to finance the construction of transmis- 
sion facilities in connection with the 
Nelson River Power Project, in accord- 
ance with an agreement between Cana- 
da and Manitoba; to authorize Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited to construct, 
control, lease and dispose of the said 
transmission facilities.... 40,000,000 


L20 Loans to Atomic Energy of Can- 
ada Limited, subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Governor in 
Council may approve, to make an 
advance payment to Deuterium of 
Canada Limited based on the value of 
one year’s production by that Corpora- 
tion of heavy water.... 16,400,000 


PL Otaleneie iy Setes tiers ta eis ets $112,000,000 


The Chairman: I will now invite the 
representatives of these branches to introduce 
their associates. First of all I would like to 
introduce Dr. G. C. Laurence, President of 
the Atomic Energy Control Board and I ask 
him to introduce his officials at this time. 
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Dr. G. C. Laurence (President, Atomic 
Energy Conirol Board): Mr. Chairman may I 
present Dr. Dewar who is on my right. He is 
the Chief Scientific Adviser on the staff of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. Second on my 
right is Mr. E. M. Nolan, who is the Senior 
Administrative Officer of the Board. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Laurence. 
Second, I would like to introduce Mr. J. L. 
Gray, President, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited and I ask Mr. Gray to introduce his 
officials. 


Mr. J. L. Gray (President, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited): Mr. Chairman on my 
right is Mr. G. H. Sprague, Treasurer of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and on his 
right is Mr. D. Watson, Vice-President of 
Administration, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gray. Next 
I will call upon Dr. Laurence to give a brief 
resume of the purpose and function of his 
Board before questioning commences. 


Dr. Laurence: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Atomic Energy Control Board is, as you 
know, the regulatory body which is engaged 
in matters concerning all atomic energy 
activities in Canada. If I may refer directly to 
the votes, Votes 55 and 60 concern the 
expenses of the Atomic Energy Control 
Board, the Canadian regulatory authority 
which was set up, as I mentioned, in 1946 to 
control dealings in atomic energy materials 
and equipment. 


® 2015 


At first the Board’s control powers were 
exercised primarily in the interests of nation- 
al security. Later, at the request of the feder- 
al and provincial health departments, these 
powers were also used in the interests of 
health and safety. Vote 55 is to provide for 
the administrative expenses of a permanent 
staff of 31 employees of which at present 
there are now 29, and two advisory commit- 
tees, the Reactor Safety Advisory Committee 
and the Accelerator Safety Advisory Commit- 
tee, which assist the Board in its control 
activities. 

In radiation safety matters the Board relies 
primarily on the advice and inspection facili- 
ties of federal and provincial health depart- 
ments. However, it has found it necessary to 
provide specialist inspection officers in the 
field of reactor safety, accelerator safety, 
transportation of radioactive materials and 
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operations involving enriched uranium or 


plutonium. 

In the security field, the Board also pro- 
vides specialist inspectors to ensure compli- 
ance with Canadian policy that atomic energy 
materials and equipment of Canadian origin 
are used for peaceful purposes only. As an 
example of the Board’s activities in these 
fields, particular mention might be made of 
one, the licensing system for atomic energy 
materials which is designed to check that 
applicants have adequate training and facili- 
ties to use the requested materials properly 
and that their operations are unlikely to cause 
a health and safety hazard. 


The second example is the supervision of 
safety aspects of reactors outside government 
departments during design, construction, 
commissioning and operation, and also the 
examination of the qualifications of proposed 
operators for these facilities. This requires 
the close attention of the Board’s officers and 
the assignment of a resident inspector during 
the commissioning stage. 

The third example is the participation by 
Board officers in drafting the standards of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, which 
is a UN organization, for safeguard inspection 
to ensure that atomic energy operations are 
not directed towards military purposes. The 
Board’s safeguard officers also inspect Cana- 
dian and foreign operations using Canadian 
atomic energy materials and equipment to 
ensure that they are used for peaceful 
purposes only. 

Coming, then, to Vote 60, the Board, as 
authorized by the Atomic Energy Control 
Act, has since its establishment assisted 11 
Canadian universities to purchase and operate | 
major items of atomic energy equipment and | 
to enable them to carry out research and to | 
train scientists and engineers needed for 
future atomic energy operations in this coun- 
try. Vote 60 is intended to continue this 
support. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, particu- 
lar mention should be made of TRIUMF | 
which is an abbreviation for tri-university | 
meson facility, a project which was com- | 
menced with government approval earlier 
this year. This project which now involves © 
the joint participation of four universities, the — 
University of Alberta, the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Simon Fraser University and — 
the University of Victoria, involves the | 
design, construction and operation of a 500° 
electron volt proton spiral ridge cyclotron for 
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use as a research tool in the developing field 
of intermediate energy nuclear physics. 


Further information on the activities of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board is contained in 
the Board’s annual report for 1967-68. Copies 
of this report are available for distribution to 
hon. members if desired. We have also made 
available, Mr. Chairman, copies of the brief 
that was presented within the last fortnight to 
the Special Committee on Science Policy of 
the Senate of Canada because the first part of 
this brief tells in a little more detail, which 
might interest hon. members of your Commit- 
tee, the functions of the Board. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Laurence. I 
will now call upon Mr. Gray to give a brief 
résumé of the purpose and function of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited is a Crown 
company that has three main functions: 
research and development in the field of 
nuclear energy; the development of economic 
nuclear power, and the production and mar- 
keting of radioactive isotopes and equipment 
for isotope applications. In addition, AECL 
has lately been designated as Canada’s 
nuclear power marketing organization and 
has begun a vigorous marketing campaign 
extended to several parts of the world. 


In the performance of its role, AECL oper- 
ates laboratories for fundamental and applied 
research and engineering development; de- 
signs and builds nuclear power stations in 
co-operation with industry and utilities, and 
offers to supply nuclear power stations on the 
international market; provides nuclear con- 
sulting services as required; enters into 
research and development contracts with 
industry and the universities in the field of 
‘nuclear energy; makes available its special 
facilities and expertise to assist industry and 
utilities in putting nuclear energy into practi- 
cal use and assists universities in nuclear 
studies. We also produce and market radio- 
active isotopes for use in medicine, industry, 
‘agriculture and research generally, and we 
design, manufacture and market equipment 
| to use radioisotopes. 

' Our main research and development cen- 
tres are the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories 
‘at Chalk River, Ontario, and the Whiteshell 
| Nuclear Research Establishment at Pinawa in 
Manitoba, about 60 miles northeast of Win- 
‘“Nipeg. The work done at Chalk River and the 
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newer establishment at Whiteshell has earned 
for Canada a recognition as one of the world’s 
leaders in the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 


At Sheridan Park just outside Toronto we 
have a Power Projects group with responsi- 
bility for nuclear power system design; 
nuclear engineering consulting services, devel- 
opment and testing of major equipment for 
nuclear power plants and project management 
of certain nuclear power stations. We have a 
Commercial Products group here in Ottawa 
with the main location now at South March 
but with a laboratory still at Tunney’s Pas- 
ture. This group handles the processing and 
marketing of radioactive isotopes and the 
development, design, manufacture and sale of 
equipment to handle isotopes. 


In Ottawa we have a relatively small head 
office organization. In Winnipeg we have a 
very small office charged with the manage- 
ment responsibility of the Nelson River trans- 
mission line project and in Montreal we have 
another very small office managing the con- 
struction of a nuclear power station near 
Trois Riviéres called Gentilly. 


Most of AECL’s efforts have been directed 
towards the development of a nuclear power 
system that will meet both near and long- 
term Canadian needs for low cost energy. The 
nuclear power program launched less than 50 
years ago is now at a point where large com- 
mercial stations are being built in Canada to 
produce economic power and similar stations 
are being offered in the world markets in com- 
petition with other nuclear plants and other 
forms of energy production. 


All told there are six nuclear power sta- 
tions of Canadian design either in operation 
or under construction—four are in Canada, 
one is in India and one is in Pakistan. 
Their total design capacity is in excess of 
3 million kilowatts and they represent a total 
investment of more than $900 million. 


@ 2025 


Ontario Hydro which is currently building 
the 2 million kilowatt Pickering station near 
Toronto has indicated that it expects to 
announce before the end of the year a com- 
mitment for a new station with an output of 3 
million kilowatts. To give some idea of size, 
the Pickering unit which is under way will 
have a capacity equal to that of all the hydro 
installations on the Ottawa River. 


It is important to remember that it is the 
utilities that have the ultimate responsibility 
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for building and operating nuclear power sta- 
tions on a commercial scale. This has hap- 
pened in Ontario where Ontario Hydro has 
embarked on a nuclear power program that is 
large by any standard. It will happen else- 
where in Canada in the near and more distant 
future. 


The role of AECL has been to develop in 
the national interest a nuclear power system 
that is economic and reliable and is best suit- 
ed to Canadian conditions and circumstances. 
This has entailed research and development 
utilizing the unique and extensive facilities of 
our laboratories right through to construction 
of prototype stations. Continued research by 
AECL is necessary to realize potential 
improvements in the present line of reactors 
and to develop new and advanced systems 
that will be competitive with those on which 
other countries are now working. 


Overseas, AECL is planning to bid, along 
with other competitors, on two plants, one in 
Roumania and another in Italy. Several other 
countries are actively interested in the 
Canadian system and have entered into dis- 
cussions with us. Of some significance in the 
international sphere was the agreement 
signed by AECL in October with our French 
counterpart, Commissariat a l’Energie Ato- 
mique, to exchange technical information 
relating to nuclear power reactors moderated 
by heavy water. This indicates that the 
French, who have a nuclear program many 
times larger than we have in Canada, and 
who have been concentrating on a different 
nuclear power system, are now keenly 
interested in the heavy water and natural 
uranium fuel system that we have developed 
in Canada. 


In the radioisotope field, AECL is a major 
world supplier of Cobalt 60 and is a leader in 
the design, manufacture and supply of equip- 
ment for the application of radioisotopes and 
other sources of radiation. The best known 
product is the teletherapy machine for the 
treatment of cancer. At the present time there 
are more than 650 cobalt beam therapy units, 
produced by our Commercial Products group, 
in operation in 52 countries. The same Group 
has produced 219 industrial radiators that are 
being used in 35 countries. More than 90 per 
cent of the sales of commercial products are 
in the export market and the revenues for the 
current year are expected to be about $10 
million. 


Members of the Committee, Mr. Chairman, 
you have available the annual report of 
AECL, and I should like to draw to your 
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attention the Proceedings of the Standing 
Committee on Science Policy of the Senate, 
Report No. 5, which tells in quite considera- 
ble detail many of the operations of AECL. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gray. Hav- 
ing called Items 55, 60, 65, 70 and L5, L10, 
L15 and L20, I now recognize Mr. Badanai as 
the first questioner. 


@ 2030 


Mr. Badanai: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
presume that the Atomic Energy Control 
Board is primarily concerned with the manu- 
facture and sales of nuclear power stations 
and reactors. I wish to direct my question to 
Mr. Gray. I understand that the corporation 
has been very successful in marketing these 
nuclear power stations and reactors. My ques- 
tion is how much uranium is required for the 
manufacture of one of these stations? 


Mr. Gray: First of all, perhaps I should cor- 
rect an impression. We have been very 
successful in the manufacture and sale of 
equipment to handle radioisotopes. We expect 
to be very successful in the sale of nuclear 
power stations but we have just entered this 
field of work as of July of this year. We are 
just putting in our first bid to Romania. This 
will be decided in the next three, four or five 
months, and we hope to be successful. 


We think we have a good product to offer 
but in the export market, we have not had 
any time either to be good or bad. In the 
Canadian market the same Canadian type of 
system, of course, is being applied to a very 
large extent and especially in Ontario Hydro. 


However, to answer your question, how 
much uranium is required, the main merit of 
our particular type of plant is that it burns 
less uranium by a half or one-third than any 
other type of nuclear power station. This has 
great advantages for the power producer and 
the power user. It may appear to have dis- 
advantages to the uranium producers in the 
early stages, but we do not think it will have 
in the long pull. 

Something like 100 tons of uranium are 
required to get one of our large plants started 
and then, depending upon the size, it may be 
75 tons a year for about a 500 megawatt re- 
actor. I think that is about right. It is a very 
small quantity of uranium relative to what 
our uranium producers could produce in one 
year. 


Mr. Badanai: What about the manufacture 
of the reactors? You have also been very 
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successful in merchandising reactors in the 
past, have you not? 


Mr. Gray: Only in Canada. And the ones 
in India and Pakistan, of course. As far as 
we are concerned, we do not manufacture any 
equipment. We are consulting engineers really 
in the nuclear power part of our package, but 
we have now taken on. the responsibility of 
managing projects which we will bid in 
Romania or Italy or Australia or South Africa, 
and guarantee to supply a plant that may cost 
$100 million or $150 million. The only input 
that we will have is the engineering, which 
may be $10 million. The rest we have to get 
from Canadian industry and we get bids from 
Canadian General Electric Company Limi- 
ted, from Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany Limited, Vickers of Canada Limited, 
Montreal Locomotive Works Limited, and so 
on, and we put the bids together. Then we 
take the responsibility for supplying the 
Canadian equipment in that plant at a fixed 
price. The successes we have had up until 
now in the export field, that is with India, 
have been cost contracts. It is going well, but 
there was no fixed price bid. This is the first 
time that we will be bidding fixed price. 


Mr. Badanai: Who will be the manufacturer 
of the equipment that you specify? 


Mr. Gray: The number of suppliers we 
used in the Douglas Point plant which is a 
200 megawatt plant, totals over 600 suppliers. 
Ido not have a list of the major suppliers. 
The turbine generator is the main big piece 
‘of equipment. That came from Britain. For 
the nuclear portion of the plant, we do not call 
for bids from any place but Canada, if it is 
|available. As a result we get a little over 80 
per cent of Canadian supply. The other 20 per 
cent is special pumps or valves or special 
material that are not yet manufactured in 
Canada. This is changing slowly. I would 
think that in 10 years the 80 per cent might 
rise to 90 per cent, but there will always be 
‘some pieces of equipment or some material 
that we will have to import. 


e@ 2035 
Mr. Badanai: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Maybe I should say a word 
here before recognizing the next questioner. 
-At the original meeting of this Committee we 
decided that we would have no supplemen- 
tary questions on the first round of questions, 
‘and we would like all questioners to limit 
their time to approximately 10 minutes. If 
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you carry on to that point I will let you know 
when your time is approximately up, so that 
you can round it off. Then if you wish to go 
on the second round of questions you can so 
indicate. 


Mr. Gray: For the record, the questioner 
started off by saying the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board had this responsibility, and what 
was meant was Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited. The Atomic Energy Control Board’s 
responsibilities are a little different. The 
record should be changed. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
was wondering whether the gentleman can 
advise the Committee how many tons of 
uranium are known to exist in Canada at 
present? 


Mr. Gray: I would defer to Dr. Laurence. 
This is a little out of both of our fields. It is 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited who have the 
direct responsibility, but maybe Dr. Laurence 
has a reference. 


Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, I am referring 
here to the report issued by the European 
Nuclear Energy Agency and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency on uranium resources, 
Revised Estimates of December, 1967, and 
they list for Canada 200,000 tons of reasona- 
bly assured resources that could be mined at 
less than $10 per ton. Of course, if you go to 
lower-grade material, the recognizable quan- 
tities are larger. 


Mr. Deakon: What is the rate of growth 
which you forecast for nuclear energy, say 
within the next 10 or 15 years, and the use of 
this energy over other forms of energy? 


Mr. Gray: This will be kind of difficult to 
recall. We have done some work and have 
quite extensive reports on the increased 
application of nuclear energy in Canada. 


The main growth is in Ontario until 1980 
when the Province of Quebec will start to 
come in, and by 1990 Quebec and Ontario 
will be installing about the same amount. The 
figures I have are in billions of kilowatt 
hours, and this is rather hard to assimilate, I 
think. We have a report on this, an AECL 
report, that gives charts we can file with the 
Committee. It gives not only the increase in 
application but the effect on savings, that is, 
what we expect the savings will be from any 
other alternate source of energy in Ontario, 
Quebec and The Maritimes. I think it might 
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be of interest to the members. But the 
increase in Ontario is very large, starting 
immediately, and the increase in Quebec 
starts in 1980. That is the main application of 
nuclear energy in Canada until 1990. 
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The Chairman: Is it the desire of the Com- 
mittee that Mr. Gray supply each member of 
the Committee with this document to which 
he is referring? Is it agreed? Agreed. Mr. 
Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: What is a high gain breeder, 
and is there any research being done on this 
at present? And if so, when do they expect to 
perfect it. 


Mr. Gray: There is a great deal of research 
being done in other parts of the world. 
We have no program in Canada on the 
breeder reactor system, for a number of rea- 
sons. We really do not think they are neces- 
sary for Canada in the next 15 or 20 years. 
They are very expensive. Any new reactors 
are very expensive to develop from scratch. 
Whether anybody will really develop a high 
gain breeder or not is a bit of a question mark 
at the moment. 


A high gain breeder is one that breeds 
quickly so that you get a doubling time of a 
few years rather than a doubling time of, let 
us say, 20 years. Dr. Laurence is a nuclear 
physicist, and he can give you a much better 
answer. But as far as the program in Canada 
is concerned, we do not have a program. We 
have just reached an agreement with the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission so 
that the results of their whole program are 
available to Canada, to AECL and to Canada. 
You might like to expound on the high gain 
breeder aspect, Dr. Laurence? 


Dr. Laurence: Mr. Gray has answered the 
question very well. Breeding times, that is 
doubling times, time for doubling the quanti- 
ty of fuel that is envisaged in present designs, 
is a little more than 10 years. That is to say, 
10 years from a given date you will have 
twice as much fuel, a little more than that, 
than you started with. 


Mr. Deakon: If the high gain breeder were 
developed by another nation, how would it 
affect, if at all, your transactions in the world 
markets? 


Mr. Gray: We do not think it will affect 
them at all. In fact, we think the breeder 
reactors, any of the high gain breeder reac- 
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tors, require our type of reactor to get started. 
They have to have plutonium to start them, 
and our type of reactor is the best, most 
efficient, plutonium producer in the world. It 
may affect our program 20 years from now 
when these plants are available. We may 
have to change and adopt that type of plant 
or develop that type of plant, but it will not 
affect the plants that have been built, our 
type of reactor, because of the unique low 
fuel cost of our type of reactor. Once you 
have it built, you are going to run it because 
the fuel costs are so low compared to those of 
all other reactors that have been developed to 
date, and to coal, oil or gas. The only thing 
that is lower is hydraulic or some of these 
breeder reactors. Until they come in there is 
no competition in the low fuel cost, so we 
expect that the reactors we are building will 
stay competitive and be used. 


The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie? 


Mr. Ritchie: Mr. Gray, recently the Minis- 
ter announced a deal or an arrangement with 
France, an exchange of atomic know-how or 
whatever it was. Can you give us an idea of 
what was involved in that? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. The French have a very 
large atomic energy program, both civil and 
military. They have developed a different 
type of reactor system than we have in Cana- 
da. The main line of reactor development in 
France has been a gas-cooled system, and 
there are some question marks as to whether 
this particular line of reactors is as good as 
ours or other types and so the French are 
looking at other types of reactor systems. 
They did build one heavy water moderated 
reactor, but they cooled it with gas. It had 
some materials troubles that appear to be 
insurmountable so that it is not likely to bea 
good commercial reactor. 
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So the French were interested in the 
Canadian type plant, in looking at it anyway, 
and this is what was the basis of the agree- 
ment. We have had good relations with the 
French Atomic Energy Commission for 20 
years or more, but this is the first really close 
collaboration that we have entered into. We 
have a principle that we follow on any of 
these agreements; we take a look at the initial 
inputs to any agreement and try to balance 
them with a cash payment. This is what we 
did with the French. Their main input is a 
very large research program on materials for 
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reactors. The results of their gas reactor pro- 
gram we are not really very interested in. 
They had their heavy water reactor program. 
But when we balanced that with our program 
we felt, and they agreed, that we had a bigger 
input; so they put in a cash payment to bal- 
ance the scales. We then looked at the inputs 
from both parties during the next five years— 
it is a five-year agreement—to see whether we 
thought this would balance, and we were 
satisfied that it should balance. If the French 
decide they want to build a Canadian-type 
power station, their input will be very large; 
that is, they will put a very large effort into 
it, much more than we can put into any one 
plant. And that is all available to us. If they 
decide not to build a heavy water plant, 
then they do not want our information any- 
way so there is reall yno exchange. 

We feel that we have reached an equitable 
arrangement with France, and they are very 
active now with people in Canada, and we 
will have people in France. 


Mr. Ritchie: Do I understand, then, that 
you are not supplying anything but an 
exchange of information and knowledge back 
and forth? 


| Mr. Gray: So far as that agreement is con- 
cerned, that is right, sir. There were two 
‘quite separate agreements with France that 
came within a week or so. One was the sup- 
‘ply of some plutonium, which was a straight 
sale of plutonium, or the sale of irradiated 
fuel that contains plutonium. That was a 
“separate package; in fact, it was negotiated 
‘quite separately. But in this technology 
‘exchange arrangement it is just information. 
‘It does not include a complete power station 
‘design, for instance; nor does it include a 
reactor design. It just includes technology in 
both ways. 


Mr. Ritchie: I understand at the moment 
that they paid Canada a cash amount on the 
basis that your information was greater than 
‘what they were then giving to you. Can you 
‘tell us how much that was? 


_ Mr. Gray: I am afraid I cannot. That is a 
commercially classified piece of information 
‘that both parties have said they would keep 
‘confidential. 


Mr. Ritchie: But in the next five years it is 
‘sort of even Steven. Is that right? 


{ 


Mr. Gray: We concluded that it will be 
even Steven. Personally I feel that if they 
| 


| 
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decide this is the system they want to devel- 
op, they have much greater resources than 
we have, so that I would think the informa- 
tion available to us would be greater than 
what we can supply to them during that 
period. 


Mr. Ritchie: Can you say very briefly how 
you arrive at selling know-how? 


Mr. Gray: You use a crystal ball. There is 
no way of being precise in this. We have done 
this with the British, with the Indians, we are 
doing it with the Japanese, with the French— 
I guess that is it—and we are now in the 
midst of negotiations with the Italians, and it 
is just whatever you can get. If we can get $5 
million for a piece of information which 
might have cost us $200 million, $5 million is 
a very small part of the actual cost. But it is 
just a straight negotiation. It is based a little 
on the cost of deals of a similar nature made 
with other people. 
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Mr. Ritchie: Do you hope by an exchange 
of know-how and information to sell some 
plants in the future? 


Mr. Gray: We hope to sell some plants 
without an exchange of information. We do 
get criticized by the Americans and even by 
Canadians for being on the wrong reactor 
line, and if we can get a country like France 
to decide that this is a good reactor line, we 
have one of the best sales gimmicks we can 
think of. 


The Chairman: I might say I have on my 
list Mr. Comeau, Mr. Moores, Mr. Roy, Mr. 
Paproski and Mr. Beaudoin. Mr. Comeau. 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gray, in your 1967-68 Annual Report I 
see “Intense Neutron Generator”. This appar- 
ently has been scrapped this year. Briefly, 
what was the purpose of this Intense Neutron 
Generator? 


Mr. Gray: It had a multitude of purposes. 
The prime object was to produce a source of 
very intense neutrons by a reaction that is 
different to the normal way. The normal way 
of producing neutrons is in fission. You split a 
uranium atom and that releases neutrons. We 
in Canada have been fortunate to be support- 
ed sufficiently so that we have had some of 
the best neutron sources in the world. The 
NRU reactor was by far the best research 
reactor in the world for a number of years 
and is one of the reasons that we are in the 
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position we are in today of being one of the 
leaders in the world. But we are being sur- 
passed. It is a sort of leap-frong operation. 
The Americans are now producing something 
that is 10 times or 15 times better. Our scien- 
tists were asked to produce something— 
what are we going to be doing in 1975? This 
was in 1965 or 1964. So they came up with a 
number of projects really related to our gen- 
eral line of work, which is working with neu- 
trons, and they proposed this intense neutron 
generator. It happens to have a lot of other 
ancillary uses—such as producing mesons— 
but the prime reason was to produce this 
very high intensity of neutrons by spallation, 
that is, you accelerate particles and hit a 
lead-bismuth target and knock them off. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, on that point 
could you name—I do not want a long an- 
swer—some practical uses of this? 


Mr. Gray: It is primarily to be used for 
research of material. However, it had one 
immediate practical application—to produce 
isotopes. Most of the isotopes are produced by 
neutron bombardments, and with this high 
source of neutrons, we would be able to pro- 
duce isotopes for research, for sale, of course, 
and for medical treatments that are not avail- 
able anywhere else in the world. 


One other possibility, and this is a long 
way out, is that it might have produced what 
we call electrical breeding, that is getting out 
more electrical power than you put into it. It 
might have produced more fissile material, in 
which case you would actually get out of the 
machine more power than you put into it. 
This would be like a high gain breeder. That 
is just a gleam in the eye of the scientist. It is 
quite feasible, theoretically, but it is quite far 
down the line. 


Mr. Comeau: This has been completely 
scrapped. Is that right? 


Mr. Gray: The project has been cancelled. 
@ 2055 


Mr. Comeau: Can the money that was spent 
there be used for any other purpose? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, we are just now winding up 
the ING project and cancelling contracts and 
re-directing. In fact, I spent a day last week 
with the staff at Chalk River trying to decide 
what lines we would take. 

Some aspects of this are really worth devel- 
oping. There is an injection system where 
you have to get your particles into an acceler- 
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ation which is nearly finished. We will finish 
that off in the next year or so. There is a 
section of an accelerator that we think might 
have application in medical treatment, in 
research, in isotope production. We will build 
one section of that in the next year or so. We 
think we will carry on with the lead-bismuth 
target work. This is pumping around liquid 
metals because we think this could have an 
application in high temperature cooling sys- 
tems of reactors. One of the things we have to 
do to our reactors is get the temperature 
up. So it looks as though we will salvage 
those three parts of the ING project, but as 
far as ING is concerned, it is cancelled. There 
is no indication that it is just delayed. We are 
re-directing our whole program. 


Mr. Comeau: So some of it could be used 
for other purpoes, then? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Mr. Comeau: Is this in the future or just in 
the immediate future? 


Mr. Gray: It depends on the support we get 
in the way of funds but this accelerator work 
could easily be a 10- or 15-year program. 


Mr. Comeau: I see. Do you feel, as Presi- 
dent of the Atomic Energy of Canada Limit- 
ed, that this should have been scrapped? 


Mr. Gray: We only take directions from the 
government. We were advised there were not 
enough funds. 


Mr. Comeau: Obviously you felt there was 
a need and a purpose for this, right? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, but also, having been 
offered so much money by the government to 
do our program, our Board did not put ING 
above our power program. When we had to 
make a selection, we selected the support of 
our power program. Had we gone back to the 
government—we did not—but I suppose had 
our Board gone back to the government and 
said ‘‘we would like to cut out research in our 
power program because this is more impor- 
tant”, we might have got a new hearing. But 
we did not, nor would we. The power pro- 
gram is at the moment much more important 
to us so we did make our own priority 
selection. 


Mr. Comeau: Approximately how many 
universities were involved in this project? I 
take it there was research with universities at 
the same time? 
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Mr. Gray: There were several universi- 
ties—I would say eight to ten—involved in 
the project on committee work and so on. I 
do not think there were more than three or 
four that had contracts to do development 
work with respect to it. But there was a large 
involvement of university staffs either on 
committees or working at Chalk River during 
the summer or on a year’s leave of absence. 


Mr. Comeau: What would have been the 
total cost of this? 
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Mr. Gray: The Science Council Report has 
it at $155 million. I think it comes into focus 
a little better if you take it as a $20 million or 
$25 million a year project. That is about what 
it would cost per year, including building and 
operating. 


Mr. Comeau: How much has been spent 
there already? 


Mr. Gray: About $4.5 million to $5 million 
over three years. 


__ Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, do I have time 
for more questions? 
| 


The Chairman: I will call the next ques- 
|tioner. Mr. Moores? I am sorry—were you 
finished? 


Mr. Comeau: I will pass. 


The Chairman: Do you have one more to 
round out your questioning Mr. Comeau. 
{ 


_ Mr. Comeau: I have one more question on 
‘Item 60. There is a large increase in atomic 
‘energy research of over a million dollars. 
/What has caused this. For 1967-68 you have 
‘$2.5 million and now you are asking for $3.9 
‘million. 


. Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, in part this 
reflects the gradual growth, year by year, of 
atomic energy research activities in our uni- 
versities but the major reason for that 
‘increase in the last year is to defray the first 
‘year expenditures on the TRIUMF project. 
‘TRIUME is another one of these pieces of re- 
‘search equipment which accelerates atomic 
/particles—bits of atoms—to very high energy 
jand beams of these high energy particles are 
used for atomic energy research. There are at 
the present time in about 10 of our universi- 
ties pieces of equipment of this kind but their 
Capabilities are limited. TRIUMF is a more 
‘powerful machine which permits extending 
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research capabilities very considerably. It 
will open up the possibility of scientific inves- 
tigations in the study of the nucleus of the 
atom which were not before possible and not 
possible at the present time in Canada. It also 
will make possible the production of mesons. 
I might interpolate here that mesons were 
one of the things which the ING project also 
could produce. Mesons are particles which 
were discovered only a few years ago. By 
particles again, I mean parts of atoms. They 
are very mysterious particles and they appear 
to play a very important part in the forces 
inside the nucleus of the uranium atom. A 
fuller understanding of the nature of these 
particles, how they behave, would add very 
considerably to our understanding of atomic 
energy, what it is—all about it. It is a very 
interesting and exciting field of research. 


TRIUMF would open up possibilities to 
Canadian scientists in our universities to 
enter this field of research. It is a piece of 
equipment which is not nearly as large nor as 
expensive as the ING project, and it is for a 
different process and the different purposes I 
have indicated. So, the main reason for the 
increase this year is this piece of equipment. 


Mr. Moores (Bonavista): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. My first question is to Mr. Gray 
and refers to an earlier question regarding 
the expertise that Canada is exporting to 
other countries on behalf of Canadian indus- 
try or Canadian science, whichever way we 
look at it. Is this done on a foreign-aid 
philosophy or is it done on a commercial 
basis with profit in mind? 


Mr. Gray: The first reactor we did for 
India was a research reactor which was 
straight foreign aid. It was done under the 
Colombo Plan. The total cost to Canada was 
around $20 million. The next project for India 
is a loan under export credit insurance and it 
is two nuclear power stations, where we are 
paid all our costs. Canadian General Electric 
have supplied a plant to Pakistan on a mixed 
basis of part aid and part loan. On any of 
these new projects, such as Romania we will 
be including in the bids normal commercial 
profits. We do not have the bids yet but we 
expect to operate as a normal commercial 
company. 
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Mr. Moores (Bonavista): I assume you 
would almost refer to yourselves as consult- 
ing scientists. Do you see the commercial 
success of these enterprises reducing your 
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budget requirements at any time? Do you 
think that will ever occur, or will it not be a 
commercial venture in that light? 


Mr. Gray: I suspect by the time we are 
really producing significant profits—and this 
will take eight or 10 years—that the business 
will be large enough that we, as a Crown 
agency, will be asked to get out of it and put 
it into private industry. We expect to make 
some profits but I do not think we will ever 
get to the position where we are big enough 
to carry on whole programs. We will proba- 
bly get out of the business. 


Mr. Moores (Bonavista): I have one other 
question, sir, and it is on a different subject. 
With regard to the scientist requirement, 
which must be considerable, do you have 
much difficulty in either acquiring scientists 
of the calibre you want, or in retaining them 
having in mind the famous “brain drain” 
which we are led to believe exists? Does it 
exist? 


Mr. Gray: Things have changed quite rap- 
idly in the last year and there is no difficulty 
in getting scientists per se. There is always 
difficulty in getting the man you want for a 
particular job. 

However as I indicated to the Senate Com- 
mittee, the supply and demand situation is 
now changed and while we normally send 
quite a strong recruiting team to every uni- 
versity across Canada interviewing prospec- 
tive graduates looking for jobs, either in the 
post-graduate schools or the under-graduate 
schools, we probably will not do that this 
year. There appears to be no requirement for 
it. There are more applicants than we have 
jobs for. There are two reasons: one, there 
are more applicants and, two, our budget is 
cut back so much that we do not have very 
many openings. 


Mr. Moores (Bonavista): Is the reasoning 
behind the development you mention in 
Ontario and Quebec of these tremendous 
atomic energy installations—that it is more 
economically viable than hydro, say, or has it 
to do with a future scarcity of hydro? Is there 
any correlation between the two here? 


Mr. Gray: Any hydro resource within rea- 
sonable distance of a load centre should be 
developed, and this is what is happening. 
Ontario has developed all of its hydro 
resources within this reasonable distance and 
when Quebec finishes Churchill they are 
going to have to move to other sources of 
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energy. This is where the nuclear plant comes 
in because it is more economic than any other 
energy available in Ontario or Quebec such as 
imported coal or imported oil. 


Mr. Moores (Bonavista): Since I come from 
Newfoundland I would like to correct just 
one thing you said, sir. When Quebec “uses” 
Churchill, not ‘‘finishes”’ it. 


Just in closing, I thank you, sir, for your 
candid remarks and hope that the reason the 
information on our value to France is being 
kept confidential is not because of the value 
they put on it. I hope that is not the case. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, with 
regard to Items L5, 10, 15 and 20, the loans in 
total amount to $112 million. Since these are 


loans, am I to understand that they are 
recoverable, and if so, how are _ they 
recoverable? 


Mr. Gray: Well, L5 is broken down into 
three or four—I do not know what break- 
down you have in front of you. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Candu-BLW, Pickering 
and so on. 


Mr. Gray: I see. The Gentilly nuclear 
power station is being built by Atomic Ener- 
gy of Canada Limited in the Province of Que- 
bec with Hydro-Quebec under exactly the 
same formula as we built the Douglas Point 
plant with Ontario Hydro. When the plant is 
completed Hydro-Quebec will purchase it 
from us at a price that will allow them to 
produce power as though it were a coal-fired 
plant. This plant is estimated to cost about 
$105 million and when everything clears away 
we will get something like $80 million. So 
that, although it is put up as a loan here we 
may not get the total loan back on that one. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): There is a loss on the 
loan. 


Mr. Gray: The treasurer has pointed out 
that we only borrow $80 million because we 
are charging all the engineering and so on to 
our operating vote; we will not borrow the 
whole $105 million. I suspect, in spite of the 
good bookkeeping we have, that we may have 
a small write-off problem. 

In the case of the Pickering Nuclear Power 
Station, this is a formula between the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, the Federal Government and 
Ontario Hydro. All three partners are in this 
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on a funding basis that is designed to pay the 
whole thing, and there should be no residual 
expense left over on that one. On Pinawa 
housing we charge rents to get the money 
back or sell the houses. On our commercial 


| products we have borrowed money to build 


that new South March establishment; they 
pay back by depreciation earnings. In that 
loan item only the first dne may not be totally 
refunded. 


L10 is Heavy Water inventory and this 


_ will all be paid for. This is just pre-delivery 


of material from the Canadian production 


plants. I do not think we will need that much 
money this year because there is no produc- 
tion. But if they produce this much we take it 
into inventory and sell it at our cost, includ- 
ing all our carrying charges. 


The Nelson River transmission line is an 


’ agreement between the Federal Government 
'and the Province of Manitoba to build a line 
from Kettle Rapids on the Nelson River to 


near Winnipeg. We will actually own the line 


_but there is a formal set-up to pay it off. 


| function for the additional six? 
’ another project? 


Manitoba Hydro will pay it off over a period 
of years. So, we expect that to be paid out. 


The last item is an advance to Deuterium 


_ of Canada Limited of $16.4 million. This is an 
agreement between the Province of Nova 
Scotia and the Federal Government. It is an 
/ advance payment on delivery of heavy water 


to be made as soon as heavy water is deliv- 


ered. That loan, including interest, will be 
| written off. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you, sir. In the 
administration and expenses we have an 


' addition in personnel of six bodies, or salary 
| years as they call them now. Sir, is this relat- 
'ed to the particular project that the other 
_ gentleman was speaking of? 


Dr. Laurence: May I ask which vote this is? 
Mr. Gray: Is it vote 60? 
Mr. Roy (Timmins): Vote 55 sir. 


Dr. Laurence: No; this refers to the staff we 
have engaged in the regulatory functions. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): There is no specific 
MUS sh ee TaXoxe 


Dr. Laurence: No, it is not a new research 


project. It has nothing to do with research 
, projects. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): That is fine; thank 


you. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Paproski? 


Mr. Paproski: I have one question of Mr. 
Gray. I understand the federal government, 
or you have contracted with Deuterium of 
Canada Limited to buy at so much a pound. 
Could you tell us what that figure is? Is it 
available? 


Mr. Gray: Yes; we have a contract, or an 
agreement, with Deuterium of Canada Limit- 
ed and with Canadian General Electric, who 
are both building plants in Nova Scotia. 


The figure varies with time and production 
quantity. The first figure is $20.50 per pound 
and then the price drops related to each 1,000 
tons, or a date. 


I cannot be very specific because there is 
this question of limiting dates. But normally 
each 1,000 tons is a different price until they 
have delivered 5,000 tons. 


The prices range from $20.50 down to 
$16.00, but in the last two prices—this is 
becoming complicated—there is some escala- 
tion, the maximum of which is 50 or 75 cents. 
The average price is $18.15 for the whole 
period. 
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Mr. Paproski: Have you since found out 
that you could manufacture heavy water for 
less than you are paying for it right now? 


Mr. Gray: If you have a source of energy 
that is less than their cost, which is some- 
thing like 25 cents a million BTU, you should 
be able to produce heavy water for less than 
these figures. 


Mr. Paproski: Is there another develop- 
ment, or another plant, such as BA, in which 
they could manufacture heavy water at a 
price less than this? You probably know what 
I am talking about. Has anything else been 
done in order to— 


Mr. Gray: It has not materialized. 
Mr. Paproski: It has not materialized? 


Mr. Gray: It has not materialized. As far as 
I am aware that BA program has stopped. 


However, we have quite a major project at 
Chalk River on new heavy water processes 
and we hope to come up with better processes 
than those being used in Nova Scotia. But we 
have not come up with one yet. All we are 
looking for now is a source of lower cost 
energy. 
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Mr. Paproski: Are there places in Canada 
where you are looking right now? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, there is one right here. The 
one depicted in the picture on the cover of 
our last annual report has the lowest cost 
energy you can get—a nuclear plant that 
gives you very low cost steam. Other than 
hydro power, burning uranium is the cheap- 
est way of getting energy. 


Mr. Paproski: I have one more question, 
sir. You are competing against private enter- 
prise on the mechanical design of these reac- 
tors. Is there no one in Canada who can do 
the design competitively? For example, on 
the Colombo Plan, where they have spent $18 
million, what general contractor assisted you 
in the building of the reactor? 


Mr. Gray: AECL is concerned only with 
nuclear design. We design only the nuclear 
part of the plant. In any of these contracts 
overseas, or even in Ontario or Quebec, a 
very large part of the engineering is done by 
normal consulting engineers. In Ontario hydro 
it is done by Ontario Hydro; in a job in 
Quebec it is done by Surveyer Nenniger & 
Chenevert Inc. and Montreal Engineering Co. 
Ltd. In India it was Shawinigan Engineering 
Co. Ltd. and Montreal Engineering Co. Ltd. 
So that very largely the normal consulting 
engineering content of all these jobs is done 
by a normal consulting engineer. 


Mr. Paproski: But are Canadian contractors 
who bid, given preference because we are 
supplying the technical know-how on the 
atomic energy? 


Mr. Gray: For engineering there usually is 
not any bidding. If we are going into a job 
we select— 


Mr. Paproski: You select the contractor? 


Mr. Gray: We select the consulting engi- 
neer, usually by agreement with the client. 
The only occasion on which someone from 
outside gets in on it is if he has some local 
knowledge. Some local engineers are used 
in India, but not very many. 


Mr. Paproski: Your preference is for 
Canadian contractors on these plans as, say, 
in India. But now that you are talking about 
Romania and India and you are bidding a 
little differently from what you did on the 
Colombo Plan type of package; is that right? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 
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Mr. Paproski: Therefore, when you are bid- 
ding on the Colombo type package, or under 
our aid plan, do you give Canadian contrac- 
tors a preference over everyone else? 


Mr. Gray: On any of these jobs you have to 
have at least 80 per cent Canadian content or 
you do not qualify for loans or aid; so that all 
the supply of the nuclear plants that can be 
Canadian is Canadian. 


Mr. Paproski: You were talking, sir, about 
the pumps. I understand they are a big part 
of a plant such as this. You say that if they 
are available you will buy them from Canada. 
Are they not available? 


Mr. Gray: They have not been available. I 
think I can say they are now nearly totally 
available in Canada. The pump manufactur- 
ers have moved into Canada and set up a 
plant. It may be that some parts, such as a 
bearing, or a pump bowl, or some blades, 
come from offshore. 
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Mr. Paproski: Did you say that 80 per cent 
of the total project has to be Canadian, or 
Uivetteers 


Mr. Gray: No, 80 per cent of the Canadian 
financing has to be Canadian supply. For 
instance, if there is a loan for $1 million you 
have to have $800,000 worth of Canadian 
equipment in it. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you, Mr. Gray. 
The Chairman: Mr. Beaudoin? 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: I wonder whether 
reactors can cause water pollution? 


[English] 

Mr. Gray: No; this is one of the advantages 
of a nuclear source of energy over some other 
thermal sources. It does not cause air-pollu- 
tion. The sort of pollution it causes, about 
which people complain, is that caused by 
raising the temperature of water. There is the 
same turbo-generator on a nuclear plant that 
there is on a coal-fired plant; therefore, the 
condenser cooling water on a nuclear plant is 
the same as that on a coal-fired or oil-fired 
plant, and that does raise the temperature of 
the water. This is one of the complaints about 
Lake Erie, that the temperature of the water 
is being raised and that this is causing 
pollution. 


these 
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But there is no atmospheric pollution from 
stack gases. Dr. Laurence will not let us put 
any activity up the stacks. His control board 
keeps us very clean. There are possible pollu- 
tants produced in the fuel. The fuel bundles 
are very radioactive and have in them a lot 
of material that you simply cannot let loose, 
and this is controlled very carefully in all 
countries. Therefore, thé nuclear power sta- 
tion is characterized as being a non-pollutant 
of the atmosphere. 


[Interpretation] 
Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


[English] 
The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman because we 
agreed not to have supplementary questions 
some of mine may appear to be repetitive, 
but I would like to revert to Mr. Gray’s 
remarks about the export sale of nuclear 
power plants, and specifically to Romania. 


Do I understand that Atomic Energy will 
be quoting on a package deal for a nuclear 
power plant for Romania? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hymmen: It was stated in the press 
this week that it might depend on what Ro- 
mania was able to sell to us, so I wish you 
every success in your bid. 


Is Atomic Energy, or any other government 
department, actively promoting the sale of 
‘this type of plant? For example, was there 
janyone with AECL connected with the gov- 
ernment mission to Souch America recently? 


| Mr. Gray: Yes. We were not represented on 
‘the Minister’s mission, but we actually had a 
mission down about two weeks prior to the 
Ministers’. It was only to Brazil and Argen- 
tine, but there are very active discussions 
going on in the nuclear field, particularly 
with Brazil. 


The Argentine program is being looked 
after at the moment by Germany. Canadian 
General Electric bid on that project but lost 
‘ut. 


This is an active part of the world and 
when Mr. Greene came back he indicated that 
qe had raised specific questions with coun- 
tries such as Peru. It was one of the items of 
‘airly active discussion in all the Latin- 
American countries. 


' Mr. Hymmen: I now have a very general 
Yuestion. You mentioned a nuclear power 
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plant, a thermal generating plant and a 
hydraulic plant. Are any figures available on 
the capital and operating costs of these types 
of plants, each of the same energy capacity? 
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Mr. Gray: Yes; a multitude of figures is 
available. I did not bring them tonight. 

Roughly, three main types of nuclear power 
stations are now being installed in large sizes 
and in large quantites. 

The British have what they call an 
advances gas reactor. That is a high capital 
cost plant—just about as high as ours—with a 
fairly high fuel cost. 

The American type of plant, what they call 
a light water reactor, using enriched urani- 
um, has perhaps a 25 per cent lower capital 
cost than ours, but has fuel costs that are two 
or three times as high. 

Our plant is characterized as being of fairly 
high capital cost, in its present sizes, and of 
very low fuel cost. 


We can give you any amount of statistics 
and figures on them, but those are really the 
characteristics of the two main types of plants 
now being operated. 


Mr. Hymmen: Does this compare favoura- 
bly with... 


Mr. Gray: Hydro is very much like ours. 
The capital costs of most hydro installations 
are higher than ours, but they beat us out on 
fuel costs. They just let the water run 
through the turbine. 


Mr. Hymmen: And where is thermal pow- 
er? Is that in between? 


Mr. Gray: Thermal power is quite low in 
capital cost—lower than any of them, by 
about a half—but the fuel costs are very 
high, of the order of 3 mills per kilowatt hour. 
We expect to get down to total costs of very 
close to 3 mills per kilowatt hour when we 
get the very large stations. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have one final question. It 
could be considered as relative to the 
administration of AECL. 

Mr. Gray, are you familiar with directive 
CW-53 that was issued in September 1967, in 
relation to employee-participation in political 
activities? 


Mr. Gray: I am not familiar with that par- 
ticular one. I am fairly familiar with 
employee-participation in political activities, 
but— 
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Mr. Hymmen: Mention was made of it I 
imagine, after the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act was brought in, and I am familiar 
with it because I happen to be on that 
Committee. 

Was this directive issued on your own 
initiative, or did it involve some advice from 
government sources? 


Mr. Gray: Apparently 
initiative. 


it was om “OUT 


Mr. Hymmen: Are you aware that other 
Crown corporations may not have the same 
directive, or are you not concerned about 
that? 


Mr. Gray: We are really concerned about 
our own operations primarily. I am not sure 
whether other Crown corporations—well, I 
think what we have to do is look after our- 
selves. We are really concerned with our own 
operations and we do not really get involved 
in the procedures of other Crown corpora- 
tions—I do not know which ones you are 
talking about. 


Mr. Hymmen: Well, I have information 
regarding Polymer Corporation and also the 
St. Lawrence Seaway who apparently have 
not had that type of restriction on their 
employees. 


Mr. Gray: They have a little different opera- 
tion, too. I do not know about the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, but certainly Polymer Corpo- 
ration is not dependent upon Parliamentary 
votes. They are in a different category of 
Crown corporation. We are “C”’ and they are 
“D” and the two are quite different. I think 
really what we are basing our action on is the 
fact that we are dependent upon Parliamen- 
tary appropriations whereas Polymer Corpo- 
ration is not; it makes money. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Harding? 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Gray one or two questions. I think 
members have already asked most of them 
but I would like to go back to this research 
project which has been cancelled, if I may, 
and one question I would like to ask is 
whether you had to let any of your research 
staff go when they dropped the project? 
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Mr. Gray: No; none of the AECL staff have 
had to be laid off but we had a number of 
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attached staff from industry, from consultants 
and from universities. All these contracts have 
been terminated, but we have enough funds 
for this year and we hope to have enough next 
year to keep our regular staff employed. 
Where we will be really short of funds is 
contract money to do contract development 
work in our industries. 


Mr. Harding: You have not lost any of your 
key recearch individuals as far as your— 


Mr. Gray: Not that I am aware of as a 
result of ING being a cancellation. We do 
have a turnover of good people leaving us 
and going back to universities or going to 
industry or going elsewhere, and this is a 
good thing although we do not like to lose 
good people. I am not aware of any transfers 
as a result of ING. 


Mr. Harding: This is another follow-up on a 
question that was asked lately; it is in con- 
nection with the pollution of water by heat- 
ing. I think they have this problem. The 
Americans have it, I know, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River and it is the heating of 
the water, I understand. How many degrees 
would the water temperature be raised? Does 
it vary with different plants? 


Mr. Gray: The energy you are pouring out 
of your condensers if you are operating at 
steady power is fairly constant and it really 
depends on how much water you are pumping 
through, but on a place like Lake Huron 
where we have this plant you would not have 
to go very far out in the lake to find no rise 
of temperature at all. Lake Erie apparently is 
having difficulty, not only with this but on 
the American side with so many energy 
producers, not only power stations but chemi- 
cal industries, and so on, that raise the tem- 
perature of the lake and this causes formation 
of algae. Dr. Laurence, have you any num- 
bers of the— 


Dr. Laurence: We made an estimate the 
other day of this in view of the interest in it, 
Mr. Chairman. The estimate was made in 
connection with the proposed plant near 
Toronto, the Pickering Station, which will be 
10 times as powerful as the one to which Mr. 
Gray referred. It is a big plant; 2,000 mega- 
watts. Now, the amount of heat that plant 
will be putting into Lake Ontario will raise 
the average temperature of Lake Ontario not 
more than a few tenths of one degree 
Fahrenheit. 

Of course, locally, the temperature rise will 
be greater. The water will come from the con- 
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densers of that plant at something under per- 
haps 90 degrees Fahrenheit, but the warm 
water is fairly soon dissipated in the lake. 
There will be an area within, well a mile or 
two where there is a noticeable change in 
temperature. You would notice it in bathing 
but if you get any distance from there, you 
get down to a tenth of a degree. 


| Mr. Harding: Thank you. 


Is any research being done into the effect 
which this rise in temperature might have on 
the various organisms in the water? Is there 
any agency doing this research? 


' Dr. Laurence: The Ontario Water Resources 
‘Commission has been involved in investiga- 
‘tions, co-operating very closely with some of 
the staff in Mr. Gray’s organization on just 
this problem, the effect of the effluents from 
these plants in the Great Lakes. 


_ Mr. Harding: You say the warming of the 
water is the only type of pollution you have. I 
‘mean, there is no... 
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Mr. Gray: Most of the pollution you get 
‘from the thermo stations is a stack gas; com- 
ing from a coal-fired plant, it is the So, that is 
the main troublesome one, I guess, and the 
‘effluents from our stack gases are controlled. 
We have to control them so closely for radia- 
‘tion emissions that there is virtually no pollu- 


‘tant coming out. 


' Mr. Harding: I think the figures I have 
seen for the big American plant at the mouth 
of the Columbia is just a fraction of one 
degree. 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Mr. Harding: I can see where a number of 
stations around a body of water could affect it 
materially. The Columbia is quite a large riv- 
er, of course. I have one or two more ques- 
tions. In the brief you presented to us you 
mention permits, and apparently your Board 
‘fas to issue permits. According to this you 
aave issued 169 permits for export and 50 for 
import. My question is, have you denied a 
permit to someone who has applied? 


| Mr. Gray: This is the Atomic Energy Con- 
“rol Board? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Mr. Gray: If they have not, I would be 
surprised; they are a very difficult lot. 
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Dr. Laurence: I am being reminded that we 
did deny some permits for export Baar some 
for import. 


Mr. Harding: What will be the reason for 
denying an export permit? 


Mr. Gray: From our experience there are 
shipping containers, for instance. We are go- 
ing to be facing one shortly in trying to export 
some heavy water that happens to be con- 
taminated because it came out of big Ameri- 
can reactors and we find that the regulations 
the Control Board has are going to make this 
nearly impossible. I think under the present 
regulations they would deny us the right to 
ship some of this heavy water overseas unless 
we can convince them that it is really safe, so 
I think packaging is one of the things you are 
likely to come up against. 


Dr. Laurence: In general, failure to comply 
with regulations is the answer. It can vary in 
detail. 


Mr. Harding: Have you had to turn any 
down because you felt the material might be 
used for other than peaceful purposes? 


Mr. Gray: Well, I suppose the big French 
uranium deal was not consummated. I do not 
know who turned that down. I do not suppose 
it was the Atomic Energy Control Board, but 
because we could not reach a safeguards 
arrangement. 


Dr. Laurence: During the time I have been 
associated with the Board there has never 
been an occasion where a shipment has been 
denied for that reason. 


Mr. Harding: Is it your Board that has a 
close inspection of the material you sell to 
check and make certain that it is being used 
for peaceful purposes? 


Dr. Laurence: This problem usually arises 
in connection with exports. The export of 
uranium is sometimes done under the terms 
of a bilateral agreement with another nation 
and it may be part of the terms of the agree- 
ment that Canadian inspection officers carry 
out the necessary inspection to make sure it 
is being used for peaceful purposes. Under 
those circumstances employees of our Board 
actually make the inspection. 


Mr. Harding: Are they permitted to go 
back time and time again to check? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. 
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Mr. Harding: That is good. Now, I have 
another question in connection with permits. I 
notice that you talk about issuing permits for 
uranium exploration. Does this mean that if 
someone goes prospecting for uranium he has 
to get a permit from the Board, or am I 
misinterpreting that? 


Dr. Laurence: No permit is required for 
prospecting. As you can readily appreciate, 
this would not be practicable because the 
prospector very often is not quite sure what 
he going to find. He may discover uranium 
when he is out looking for something else. It 
would not be possible, but if he undertakes to 
go underground or do any work for the pur- 
pose of developing a uranium or thorium 
mine, then a permit is required. 
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Mr. Harding: Now, there are one or two 
more questions I would like to ask. I am 
extremely interested in Mr. Gray’s remarks 
about the use to which you are putting the 
nuclear power stations. There is no doubt 
about it—it is the coming thing; hydro sites 
are rapidly running out. A number of ques- 
tions have been asked about costs and I think 
Mr. Gray gave the figure of three mills that 
this Pickering plant—is that the one you 
mentioned—that you could produce... 


Mr. Gray: The three mill figure was the 
price of fuel for a coal-fired station but the 
Pickering plant is estimated to produce pow- 
er, and this is just the first big station, at 
four mills. 


Mr. Harding: Is this on-site power? 
Mr. Gray: Yes. 
Mr. Harding: It is on-site power? 


Mr. Gray: This is power at the bus bar or 
the transformer bus of Ontario Hydro at 
Pickering. 


Mr. Harding: How does this compare with 
the average Ontario Hydro price? 


Mr. Gray: I do not know. Do you mean, 
what do they sell it for? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Mr. Gray: What they do, of course, is pool 
all their sources of power and come out with 
a standard price. They have various pricing 
formulas, whether it is off-peak power or on 
on-peak power or whether it is bulk power, 
but is is considerably more than four mills. 
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Mr. Harding: Well, the Chairman, has 


waved me down so I will have to let my 


questions go for the time being. 
The Chairman: Mr. Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, I want to pur- 
sue the line of questioning that I had a while 
back. Have you any indication that further 
projects will have to be scrapped or changed 
on account of this lack of funds in the near 
future? 


Mr. Gray: We have no such indication. We 
have no indication that there will be a large 
increase of funds either, but I would expect 
that we have reached the bottom. Any further 
reductions would have to mean a lay-off of 
personnel. 


Mr. Comeau: What type of effect do you 
think this ING project will have on our 
science development in Canada? 


Mr. Gray: Well, I think there would have 
to be an increase in expenditures in the 
research and development field in Canada in 
the years to come for a number of reasons. 
One would be to keep up with the competi- 
tion, but there is another one that I men- 


tioned at the Senate Committee, which to me > 


is as important as any, and that is employ- 
ment of the people we are educating. The 
transformation which education is going 
through now is very large and there is a 
change in the extent to which we are aducat- 
ing our young people. A great many more 
students are now continuing on to post gradu- 
ate degrees in every field, in social sciences, 
engineering, physics, and so on, and some of 


these people expect to get employment in the | 
R and D field. If you consider the numbers | 


that are going to be coming out 10 years from | 


now and take a look at the programs that we 
are developing in order to employ them, they 


do not match. As I indicated at the Senate | 


Committee, they are either going to be 
underemployed, unemployed or they will 
emigrate, and I think it is quite a serious 
problem. I think this cut back in expenditures. 
will have that effect on the employment of 
people, and I think this should be viewed 
very seriously. 


Mr. Comeau: Approximately how many 
scientists were employed at the ING project? 


Mr. Gray: Twenty-five or thirty. We were 
spending about $1.5 million a year on that 
project, plus the contract work. 


| 


| 
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Mr. Comeau: What effect does this project 
have on universities as well as industry? 


Mr. Gray: It will affect some of the univer- 
sities. Some of them will be very pleased. 
They felt this was the wrong way to spend 
money; it should have been spent on smaller 
projects at universities.. Some of the other 
universities will be seriously affected because 
they can see a major part of their program 
going into the ING project. It was not going 
to be an AECL project, it was going to be an 
institute of some kind. We might have built it 
but it was not intended that we would oper- 
ate it. It was going to be part of some uni- 
versity type of structure. 

I think on balance that many university 
people are disappointed. It is also one of very 
few large, imaginative projects that exists in 
Canada that could really stimulate scientific 
activities, not only in our place but else- 
where. It was a very advanced project. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, may I speak 
on a point of order, please? I have some 
questions but I would like to do some 
research before I asked them. Will these gen- 
tlemen be here the next time we meet? 


The Chairman: In view of the fact that we 
have to pass our items, we will have to ask 
them to come back. Mr. Gray can be with us 
on Thursday morning. Could you be with us, 
Dr. Laurence? 


Dr. Laurence: I think I can. 


The Chairman: From 11.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. 
We will now adjourn until 11.00 am. on 
Thursday in this same room. Thank you, 
Zentlemen. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
xrder. We are supposed to have the National 
mnergy Board next Thursday. Would it be 
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possible to receive the reports beforehand? 
This is an example of why these gentlemen 
have to come back this evening. 


The Chairman: I would like some time to 
report on that because if there are many 
more questions remaining to be asked of 
these two corporations that are represented 
here tonight, possibly we will spend Thurs- 
day with them and— 


An hon. Member: I thought it was Thurs- 
day evening. You mean Thursday morning? 


The Chairman: Thursday, from 11.00 a.m. 
to 1.00 p.m. 


Mr. Gray: I have a management committee 
which brings people in from Manitoba and 
everywhere else. If Mr. Watson can appear 
for me— 


The Chairman: I think we had better have 
a meeting of the steering committee on this, 
and tomorrow sometime—possibly after 
Orders of the Day—we will try to get the 
documents for you. However, these gentlemen 
will be before us on Thursday at 11 o’clock. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, what I am 
saying applies not only to next Thursday’s 
group but to future groups as well. It seems 
to me that if we were given some literature 
beforehand we could pursue our questioning 
much easier. 


The Chairman: We can arrange this. The 
meeting is adjourned. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank these gentlemen for the very informa- 
tive discussion we have had. I understand 
that Mr. Gray is not going to be back with us 
on Thursday morning so I would like to 
thank him now. I presume the other gentle- 
men will be back on Thursday and I will 
thank them then. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 28, 1968. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 11.15 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Chappell, Deakon, Downey, Gilbert, Harding, 
Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Lind, Moores (Bonavista-Trinity-Conception), 
Penner, Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Sulatycky, Weatherhead—(15). 


In attendance: Dr. G. C. Laurence, President, Atomic Energy Control 
Board; and Mr. D. Watson, Vice-President, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 


The Chairman called Items 55 and 60 of the Revised Estimates relating to 
the Atomic Energy Control Board and Items 65, 70, L5, L10, L15, and L20 
relating to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. The Committee resumed their 
examination of Dr. Laurence and Mr. D. Watson. 


Following questioning the following items called by the Chairman were 
approved unanimously: 


B—ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL BOARD 


Item 55—Administration Expenses of the Atomic 


Enerey Control Boards tcsks ser. 120 ce $ 392,000 
Item 60—Grants for researches and investigations 
CLC. deise aaydh ee. Be ee. er eee be 3,920,000 


C—ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
(RESEARCH PROGRAM) 


Item 65—Current Operation and Maintenance etc. 58,919,000 
Item 70—Construction or Acquisition of Buildings 
Clete eis Bike BiB se es ree ee ee 9,681,000 


LOANS INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Item L5—Loans in the current and subsequent fiscal 


VEOVS CLC. Sines sauna d «) ohn. ge ae aienes See s 51,000,000 
Item L10—Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 

IOC CRO aan a eae ee + aha aoe eed es ae 4,600,000 
Item L15—Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 

TEED CRE. Wintec eee Siaed cae ae em ee eer 40,000,000 
Item L20—Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 

ited, subject to such terms etc. .......... 16,400,000 
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It was agreed that the Chairman attempt to arrange three meetings in the 
following week for the purpose of hearing the National Energy Board, the 
National Research Council and the International Joint Commission. 


At 12.37 the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Hansard Reporters Present and Reporting) 


Thursday, November 28, 1968 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I call the meeting to order. 


- On Tuesday evening last I called items 55, 
60, 65, 70, L5, L10, L15 and L20. The last four 
items can be found at page 576 of the blue 
book. : 


Before we start this morning I should like 
to reiterate that at the initial meeting of the 
committee we decided each speaker would be 
allowed approximately 10 minutes and that I 
would give them a warning. The speaker 
would then round off his questioning and be 
placed on a list for the second round. 


For the benefit of the new members of the 
committee I should like to call upon Mr. 
Watson, who is sitting in this morning for Mr. 
Gray of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, to 
introduce his colleague. I should also like to 
have Dr. Laurence, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board, introduce his two 
Officials who are here this morning. 


Mr. Donald Watson (Vice-President (Ad- 
ministration) Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited): Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. 
G. H. Sprague, treasurer of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited. 


Dr. G. C. Laurence (President, Atomic 
Energy Control Board): Mr. Chairman, may I 
introduce immediately to my right Dr. D. J. 
Dewar, chief scientific advisor, Atomic Ener- 
gy Control Board, and on his right Mr. E. M. 
Nolan who is senior administrative officer of 
the Atomic Energy Control Board. 


The Chairman: This morning I recognize 
Mr. Deakon to start off. Mr. Chappell has also 
given me his name. Is that right? I believe 
Mr. Harding was on the list for the second 
round of questioning when we adjourned on 
Tuesday. Is that right? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 
questions. 


I had a few more 


The Chairman: We will have to put you on 
the second round. Mr. Deakon is on the 


second round also. I now recognize Mr. Chap- 
pell. On the second round it will be Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Deakon. Perhaps you might 
hesitate a moment before you start to speak 
because I should like to call the names for 
the benefit of the reporters who have re- 
quested that I do so. 


Mr. Chappell, 
questioning. 


you may resume your 
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Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, will some- 
body please tell me in a few words what a 
high gain breeder is? 


Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
kinds of nuclear fuel materials, what we call 
fissionable materials. One of them is uranium 
235, which is found in nature, which is part 
of the uranium which one digs out of the 
ground. The other is plutonium. This does not 
occur naturally; it is produced in a reactor 
from uranium, an inert kind of uranium, the 
kind of uranium which is not itself a fuel. We 
call it a source material because it is a source 
for the production of plutonium. This plutoni- 
um production can only occur in a reactor. 


In the operation of a reactor one is, of 
course, consuming fuel. One is consuming the 
uranium 235, which is there naturally. But in 
the meantime, while this uranium 235 is 
being consumed, plutonium is being produced 
by conversion of that other kind of uranium, 
uranium 238. So in certain types of reactors 
you have these two processes going on at the 
same time, the using up of the fuel that was 
there to start with, the uranium 235, and the 
creation of new fuel which is plutonium. If 
you are producing plutonium by this conver- 
sion process faster than you are consuming 
the uranium 235, you are gaining in fuel; you 
are breeding in fact. That is what we mean 
by breeding. 


Mr. Chappell: I have the point, thank you. 


Dr. Laurence: A high gain breeder is one 
which does this rapidly. 
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Mr. Chappell: How do we stand, compared 
with the United States, in the development of 
the high gain breeder? 


Mr. Waison: Mr. Chairman, this is an area 
which we in Atomic Energy of Canada Limit- 
ed are not working on. 


Mr. Chappell: How do we in Canada stand? 


Mr. Watson: We in Canada are not working 
on breeder reactors. 


Mr. Chappell: Nowhere in Canada? 


Mr. Watson: Nowhere in Canada. We are 
keeping informed on what is going on, but 
not working on it. 


Mr. Chappell: I want to ask about the devel- 
opment of the plasma physics field. I under- 
stand that there is such a set of equipment at 
the aero space institute of the University of 
Toronto. Instead of converting water to steam 
and drawing off electricity through a genera- 
tor, it is a matter of heating gas. I understand 
the gas which they start with is from a jet or 
rocket, and as they heat that gas electrons are 
freed and they draw them off. Is there any 
research in that field in Canada other than at 
the institute at Toronto? 


Dr. Laurence: The answer is yes, research 
of that kind is going on in the University of 
British Columbia and there is a little in the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Chappell: Would you agree that if 
their forecasts are correct, this would be a 
considerably more efficient use of fuel than 
the means of converting water to steam to 
drive a generator? 


Dr. Laurence: This research relates to the 
possibility of using the same physical process, 
which is the basis of the hydrogen bomb, for 
the production of energy for civilian pur- 
poses, instead of atomic energy. 


Mr. Chappell: I think this is drawing off 
the atomic particles that are loosened off. I 
think they are drawn off by an electric 
magnet. 


Dr. Laurence: Some of the _ research 
involves that; but the possibility of a useful 
civilian application depends on the fusion 
reaction as distinct from the fission reaction, 
the kind of reaction which occurs in the 
hydrogen bomb. To do this it is necessary to 
realize a very high temperature. 
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Mr. Chappell: That is a different matter 
than I am talking about. I am talking about 
heating gas to the point where some of the 
electrons are drawn free and are then drawn 
off by an electric magnet. I understand this is 
the only place in Canada where this research 
is going on. 


Dr. Laurence: The possibility of a practical 
application here depends, as I said, on the 
production of a very high temperature. What 
this research involves is an electrical method 
of producing that high temperature. In some 
of the research they do draw off the particles 
electrically for certain measurement pur- 
poses, but the ultimate purpose is an electri- 
cal production at a very high temperature, in 
this case. 


Mr. Chappell: They use gas to get a very 
high temperature. Is there anywhere else in 
Canada where they are experimenting with 
the drawing off of electrons electricity, after 
heating gas? Is there anywhere else in Cana- 
da where this is being done in order to get 
electricity on a commercial basis? 


Dr. Laurence: Neither in the research to 
which you refer, nor in this other research, is 
the electricity being drawn off from the gas 
for the purpose of developing a_ practical 
application. That is not the nature of the 
process which is being investigated. 


Mr. Chappell: I am sorry to disagree with) 
you. They have already used a little light 
bulb and have drawn off enough electricity to 
operate it in this experiment. They hope ‘to 
show that it is more efficient than any ot 
system. 


Dr. Laurence: I am afraid I know nothing. 
of that investigation. 


' 


Mr. Chappell: Are you familiar with Dr. G. 
N. Patterson? 


Dr. Laurence: I know Dr. Patterson. 


Mr. Chappell: And Dr. Townsend who is in 
charge of this project? Anyway, I understand | 
it is the only experiment in the world to draw) 
electricity out of heated gas. I understand, | 
further, that they have been financed by the} 
Defence Research Board, but they have just) 
withdrawn their support. They have a great 
big machine and another big tower outside.. 
The equipment is worth around $200,000. But’ 
right now they do not have funds with which 
to carry on their day to day research. ; 

My question is: Do you people see your’ 
way clear to put some financial help, money, 
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behind this project? They need around $25,- 
000 to $30,000 a year to continue it. They have 
an investment of $200,000 in it. 


Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
aware of a research investigation which has 
the purpose described. 


Mr. Chappell: I have mentioned one. 


Dr. Laurence: I would suggest that if they 
are seeking funds for support for this—I beg 
your pardon, sir. I gather this si going on 
under the Defence Research Board, is it? 


Mr. Chappell: No. I just explained that the 
Defence Research Board was financing them 
but they have now withdrawn, not because 
they are against the project but for their own 
reasons. So they are now looking for someone 
to adopt them so they may carry on with this 
project. 


Dr. Laurence: I am sure any project of that 
kind would be given very careful considera- 
tion by the agencies which are instrumental 
in supporting research. 


| Mr. Chappell: They are not satisfied with 
that; they want something positive so they 
can carry right on with it. 
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Dr. Laurence: I am sure if they put in an 
application explaining what they intend to do, 
-explaining in sufficient detail so that those 
‘who have to assess the merits of these 
‘applications can understand what they are 
‘trying to do, it would receive very careful 
| consideration. 


Mr. Chappell: Who should the application 
go to? 


Dr. Laurence: This would depend a bit on 
‘the nature of it. I would think either the 
Research Council or ourselves. Probably the 
Research Council. 


_ Mr. Chappell: They have already written 
there but have not received a reply. Mr. 
Chairman, my time is up. I am wondering 
‘whether for practical purposes this matter 
‘could be left now and I could review it 
vanother day or perhaps in consultation with 

Dr. Laurence later. Will I have a chance at 
‘another meeting to go into this matter 
! further? 


| The Chairman: I doubt it, because we will 
probably finish with these people this morn- 
‘ing, unless you want to go on a second round 
/ of questioning. 

| 


| 


} 
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Mr. Chappell: No, Mr. Chairman. I recog- 
nize that Dr. Laurence will have to obtain 
some more information on this matter. 


The Chairman: How would it be if we left 
it to the two of you to get together afterwards 
for a discussion on your own? 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: That is all the people I 
have on the first round of questioning. I will 
now start with Mr. Harding on the second 
round. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I was very 
interested in the costs of developing power 
other than hydro power; I mean, the making 
of the comparison of costs. The other day I 
think one of the witnesses indicated that we 
had, I think it was four atomic power stations 
in Canada. I wonder whether one of the wit- 
nesses could tell us where these stations are 
and the capacity of each; and, if possible, the 
cost of on-site power at each specific plant. 


Mr. Watson: Mr. Chairman, the first 
nuclear power station in Canada was a small 
one. Its capacity is 25,000 kilowatts. This is 
located at a small place called Rolphton, 
which is about 130 miles up the Ottawa River 
from Ottawa, not far from Chalk River. 


The second nuclear power station is located 
at Douglas Point, which is on the east shore 
of Lake Huron, near Kincardine. That station 
has a capacity of 200,000 kilowatts of electric- 
ity. These two are both in operation. The 
third nuclear power station is at Pickering, 
which is on the shore of Lake Ontario, on the 
eastern suburbs, if you like, of Toronto. 


Ontario Hydro are building four stations in 
a row at the Pickering site, all of which are 
500,000 kilowatt size. Construction is under 
way for the first two, and then the third and 
fourth in order. I am not clear why the 
number four was mentioned, because there is 
another nuclear power station under con- 
struction in the province of Quebec at a place 
called Gentilly which is across the river from 
Trois Riviéres. I am not sure why the number 
four was given, but those are the stations 
which are under construction in Canada or in 
operation in Canada at the present time. 


Mr. Harding: Do you have any figures of 
the at-site cost? 


Mr. Waison: With regard to the first one, 
the nuclear power demonstration station at 
Rolphton, we have no figure because we 
started off explaining that a nuclear power 
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station of a 20,000 kilowatt size, which 
involved a tremendous amount of research 
and development, would necessarily be too 
expensive. Nobody in their right mind makes 
a 20,000 kilowatt station. The Douglas Point 
station was built and the target figure was to 
produce power at between six and seven mills. 
This was started in 1958-59 at a time when 
Ontario Hydro was building 300,000 kilowatt 
thermal stations, and power costs in the 
region of five to six mills seemed about right; 
so that this seemed like a very good first 
large commercial power station in Canada 
because, again, there is the factor that this 
was the first off and there were some 
research and development expenditures. 


When you get to the Pickering series, 
Ontario Hydro are building the Pickering 
stations on the basis that the cost of elec- 
tricity sent out through these stations when 
they are running will be at least as cheap, if 
not cheaper, than they can get electricity 
from any fossil fuels station in their net- 
work, in their grid systems. 


This is the basis on which the system is 
being run. Admittedly it is an estimate at the 
moment but it is an Ontario Hydro estimate. 
That is why Ontario Hydro is building them. 
They feel this is the most economic thing to 
do rather than to build coal-fired stations. As 
you know, the Ontario Hydro system of 
building coal-fired stations using imported 
coal from the United States is the cheapest 
alternative for generating power. 


Mr. Harding: It is a cheaper alternative to 
what? 


Mr. Watson: Cheaper than bringing oil or 
gas in from the prairies or anywhere else. 


Mr. Harding: How does this compare with 
the hydro cost? You say now this is cheaper 
than any fossil fuel. 


Mr. Watson: For Hydro the question is not 
only how much it costs where it is produced 
but how much it costs to get it where you 
want it. What is happening in a province like 
Ontario is that the water sources close to 
urban demands are being developed first. For 
instance one may think of the Niagara area or 
of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers. These 
have all been developed, and Ontario Hydro’s 
problem is that there are no longer large riv- 
ers which have not been tapped in the Toron- 
to-Hamilton-Ottawa-Kingston region. So not 
only do they have to build dams wherever 
the water is but then they have to transmit 
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this electricity over many hundreds of miles 
of transmission lines. This is what puts the 
price of electricity up. The question is not 
what the electricity costs are but how much it 
costs you to take it to the guy who wants it. 


At the moment in Ontario there are no 
further economic hydro resources on a large 
scale to bring electricity down into the 
demand centres where Ontario Hydro has 
requirements. 


Mr. Harding: I am not only thinking in 
terms of Ontario. 


Mr. Watson: I am referring to that region 
because that is where we are involved at the 
moment. The problem will be the same in the 
province of Quebec in the next decade, in the 
maritimes, and so on. 


Mr. Harding: My question in terms of 
research is whether we have reached the 
stage where atomic power stations can com- 
pete successfully in price with hydro sites. 
Let us consider for example British 
Columbia. I understand that the costs of 
hydro are going up every year, wages and 
interest are up and so are building costs. Of 
course this puts the price of on-site power up 
also. 


Watson: They are certainly getting 
very close. One very important thing to 
remember is that the larger the nuclear 
power station is the relatively cheaper it is. 
One can think of a nuclear power station as 
being one which has a large number of fixed 
costs, such as the control system and so on. If 
you can double the capacity of a nuclear 
power station you do not necessarily double 
the costs. Therefore the bigger the station 
gets, relatively speaking, the cheaper is the 
power that comes from it. This is one of the 
things that is occurring now. Utilities in the 
world now want 500,000 kilowatts, 750,000 kil- 
owatts or even a million kilowatts a year in 
increased capacity, whereas 10 years ago an 
increase of 100,000 or 200,000 kilowatts was 
considered to be very large. So nuclear power 
is coming in first in the areas where people 
can use large blocks. This would certainly be 
true in British Columbia. 


Mr. 


Probably in the next decade when the exist- 
ing rivers have been exploited and used, 
nuclear power will be cheaper. This is also 
the view of the B.C. Hydro. 


Mr. Harding: I see you have made forecasts 
here. 
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Mr. Watson: These were the charts that Mr. 
Gray referred to last Tuesday night, so we 
circulated them around. One of them shows 
the annual generation of electricity in nuclear 
electric stations in the period from 1970 to the 
year 2,000 in Canada. From this you will see 
that initially there is a large increase in the 
province of Ontario. Later on the province of 
Quebec comes in, and still later the provinces 
in the maritimes. The other chart that was 


circulated shows forecasts of electrical power 


and its relationship to the consumption of 
electricity in Canada. I hope the charts are 
not too confusing. The first one has a scale on 
the left which is known as a logarithmic 
scale, in other words the scale is not uniform 
up the side. This is perhaps a scientific way 
of putting it but it is certainly confusing in 
relation to the other chart which is a straight 
linear scale on the side. This is the reason 
that one curve goes one way and the other 
curve goes the other way. They are essential- 
ly the same data. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, these are all 
the questions I had. 


The Chairman: I want to thank Mr. Hard- 
ing for mentioning these charts because I was 
going to ask Mr. Watson to discuss them with 
you. Mr. Gray promised them to us at the 


meeting last Tuesday night. If you would like 


to have a look at the full discussion concern- 


ing them, you will find it in the last commit- 
tee report of Tuesday night. 
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Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, my first ques- 
tion regards the cost of nuclear fuel as com- 
pared with the cost of coal-fired plants. I 


‘have had an opportunity to look up some 


material in the engineering journal which 


contained an article describing the low cost of 


nuclear fuel. Subsequently there appeared a 


_reply which counteracted the statements con- 
tained in this article. The reply seemed to 
indicate that the statement is misleading and 
that nuclear fuel is cheaper. They claimed 
_that the reason for that is that the low cost of 
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_ the nuclear fuel is more than offset by the 
cost of the reactors, that is the heavy water 


-moderated 


reactors using uranium. They 
claim that the cost difference is approximate- 


,ly $200 per kilowatt greater than that of a 


' coal-fired plant. Is this statement correct in 


your view? 


Mr. Watson: I am not sure whether the 


difficulty here is centred on the words “cost 
of fuel’ and what I think you mean by the 


cost of electric generation. When you are con- 
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sidering the total cost of the electricity sent 
out of any power station, whether nuclear or 
conventional, you must realize it is made up 
of three parts. One is the amortization of the 
capital cost of the plant, the second point is 
that there is the cost of operating and mainte- 
nance, and the third is the cost of the fuel 
which is burnt in the station. In the Canadian 
atomic station the fuelling costs are extremely 
low, the operating and maintence costs are 
about the same as that of any other nuclear 
power station, and the capital cost of the 
station is a little above the capital cost of, 
say, the U.S. enriched type nuclear power 
stations—it is of the order of the cost of a 
hydro electric dam and it is nearly twice the 
cost of a coal-fired station. 


So one has to consider fuelling costs of 
different types of stations, which will come in 
the following order: First, hydro electricity 
where fuelling costs are free as the source is 
water; second, the second lowest which is our 
type of uranium reactor; third, the enriched 
uranium reactor of the United States, and 
fourth, the cost of coal or oil or other fossil 
fuels. That is the order of the fuelling costs. 
On the other side, as I said, the capital cost 
of the coal-fired stations is the lowest, then 
you get the capital cost of the enriched reac- 
tors, which is considerably above it, then the 
Canadian type of CANDU capital cost which 
is a little above that of the enriched reactor 
system, and the cost of hydro electric dams 
which is marginally above our costs. So you 
have a fuelling range of costs in one order 
and capital costs in the opposite order. 


Mr. Deakon: Considering all the costs you 
mentioned, would you please tell us which is 
the more economical fuel to purchase, that of 
a coal-fired plant or that of a nuclear plant. 


Mr. Watson: So far as the cost of the fuel is 
concerned, the cheaper is the nuclear fuel. I 
am emphasizing now that I am referring to 
the fuel. 


Mr. Deakon: But what is cheaper for the 
consumer ultimately? 


Mr. Watson: That is the other question 
which pertains to the cost of electricity. In 
the cost of electricity you have to consider 
how much it costs to build the plant and the 
capital costs of the whole station. 


Mr. Deakon: Would you consider the vari- 
ous costs and tell us which of the fuels is 
cheaper for the consumer? 
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Mr. Watson: This depends very much on 
the environment. One of the critical things is 
the cost of money to the utility that you are 
dealing with because if you have a public 
utility with a normal or a relatively low 
interest rate on your money, the amortization 
charges on a plant are very much less than if 
you have a private utility which charges 
much higher rates of interest and which has 
to pay for things such as taxes and shares. 
Surprisingly enough these sort of things make 
all the difference between which is the most 
expensive and which is not. These are the 
sort of things which tip the scales. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
clarify one point further. I notice that in vote 
L 10 there is a considerable decrease in loans 
to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited for pur- 
chases of heavy water for retail to Canadian 
and foreign users. This would seem to imply 
that there is some real purpose in this. Per- 
haps it is more expensive than for coal-fired 
power. Otherwise why do they reduce this so 
greatly? The reduction here amounts to 
$5,900,000. 


Mr. Watson: The answer to the question is 
that there is a delay in the production of this 
heavy water which was to be produced by 
Deuterium of Canada Limited. Under the origi- 
nal agreement the delivery was to start in 
July, 1966. To date we have not had any 
heavy water from them. So the reason this 
number is lower is simply that we have no 
product to buy. We are unhappy about it, as I 
am sure Deuterium of Canada is, but it is 
a fact of life that heavy water has not come 
out of this plant yet. 


Mr. Deakon: Can the witness tell us how 
many agencies are receiving the grants 
referred to in vote 60? I see there is an 
increase of close to one and a half million 
dollars—those are grants for research. 


Dr. Laurence: There were about 11 or 12 
grants from the Atomic Energy Control Board 
last year. They are listed in one of the attach- 
ments we submitted; eleven is correct. 


Mr. Deakon: Which agency received the 
biggest grant, and what is the amount of the 
grant? 


Dr. Laurence: The biggest one listed is for 
the physics department of the University of 
Saskatchewan which received $481,000. 


Mr. Deakon: What are they doing? 
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Dr. Laurence: That money went in part for 
the completion of a 140 NEV linear electronic 
accelerator, which has been purchased by the 


; 


federal government, to start off the mission; . 


for equipment and for laboratory supplies 


associated with its use and other operating 


expenses. The particular class of research 
investigation which is being carried out with 
this equipment is studies in nuclear structure 
and the interaction of high energy electrons. 


It is a study of what happens to the atom, the 


kind of information which is the basis of our 
atomic energy activities. 


Mr. Deakon: I have just one more question. 


The Chairman: Your time is up, but I will ! 


allow you one more question. 


Mr. Deakon: The last question I wish to ask ' 


is, is there any agency at present studying the 
problems of cladding and alpha? What are 
these problems? 


Dr. Laurence: I beg your pardon. I did not 


hear the last part of the question. 


Mr. Deakon: Is there any agency which is 


receiving a grant from you or from the com-_ 


mission for the purpose of studying this prob- 
lem of cladding and alpha which exists in 
connection with atomic energy? 


Dr. Watson: I do not understand the “al- | 
pha’’. Cladding is the sheath which you put) 


on the outside of your fuel into the nuclear 
reactor. We in A.E.C. have spent consider- 
able sums of money on research and develop- 
ment in contracting with Canadian industry 
to improve cladding of the fuels that go into 
Canadian reactors. I am not sure what the 
words were after “‘cladding”’. 


Mr. Deakon: I don’t know what it is either, 
so I am asking. 


Dr. Laurence: I wonder if the words might 
be spelled? 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert; I was not at the last meeting, | 
so I feel very much like a person walking | 
into a dark room. However, I am going to | 


proceed on the basis that the less you know 


of a subject the less inhibited you are about | 


asking. 
Dr. Watson: That is a fair assumption. 


Mr. Gilberi: I should like to direct your 


attention to page 8 of the brief that was sub- © 
mitted to the Senate committee studying © 
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science policy in Canada. Paragraph 20, Mr. 
Watson, reads: 


“The board, owing to its concern for 
protection of the public from the hazards 
of radiation exposure, is particularly 
aware of the need for the extension of 
scientific knowledge in regard to some of 
the biological effects of radiation, the 
uptake of radioactive contaminants in 
rivers and lakes by plants and animals, 
the retention and localization in the 
- human body of particular radioisotopes 
that have been inhaled or ingested, and 
other relevant questions.” 


Recently one of the members in the house, 
Mr. Watson ... 


| Mr. Waison: I think you are reading from 
Dr. Laurence’s Atomic Energy Control Board 
brief; it is not an Atomic Energy of Canada 
brief, so Dr. Laurence will be answering your 
question. 


_ Mr. Gilbert: Fine are you with me in what 
[ have said? 


Mr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: Recently one member brought 
‘orward a problem in the house concerning a 
Jarmer who had a successful chicken opera- 
jon. As a result of radiation, which he 
‘laimed came from these high relay towers, 
iis chickens died and he had a subsequent 
Oss of over $100,000. Last week in the house 
his member mentioned studies that were 
dyeing conducted in the United States under 
senator Magnusson, I believe he said, basic 
9 this problem of radiation and other aatasl I 
hould like to know just what you are doing 
n this field, and perhaps you could give a 
orief summary. 


| Dr. Laurence: I think the reference here is 
0a different kind of radiation, that is radia- 
ton which is produced by certain types of 
lectronic equipment which is more akin to 
adio radiation. This is not the kind of radia- 
ion to which the text quoted refers. We are 
oncerned only with radiation which is emit- 
2d from the nuclei of atoms. 


| Mr. Gilbert: Have there been any biological 
ffects of radiation in rivers, lakes, on plants 
animals? What has been your experience? 


_ Dr. Laurence: There has been no evidence 
fan incident of that kind in Canada. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Page 9 of the brief to which I 
have referred contains this statement: 


“Examples of studies of this kind are the 
survey of the movements of water in lake 
Huron close to the Douglas Point nuclear 
power station conducted by the Great 
Lakes Institute under contract to Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited.” 


What have been the results of these 


experiments? 


Dr. Laurence: These experiements are still 
being conducted. We are endeavouring to 
obtain information which could guide us in 
judging the possibility of any hazard connect- 
ed with the operation of the power station 
located there. There has been no indication 
whatever, if that is the point of the question, 
that there is a real hazard. 


Mr. Gilbert: When do you hope to complete 
that study? 


Dr. Laurence: I think it has progressed far 
enough now that we are confident of the re- 
sults. There will be a continuing watchfulness 
on the possible effluents from this spot to 
make sure that the effluents are not 
dangerous. 


Mr. Watson: I am not sure if I should say 
something now because I am not sure if you 
are both saying the same thing. Certainly, so 
far as radiation from nuclear energy is con- 
cerned, that type of radiation is well known 
to be dangerous. One of the functions of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board is to make sure 
all of us in Canada need not fear this and so 
the regulations which are issued are a protec- 
tive measure when they are carried out to 
make sure that there are no hazards to 
Atomic Energy workers or to the public. Some 
of the studies which are going on are part of 
the testing phase. I thought you originally 
asked, was there any hazard, was there any 
danger? Certainly, in theory, there is a danger 
and the protection is the protective measures 
that are taken. 


Dr. Laurence: May I put that a little differ- 
ently, Mr. Chairman, by saying there would 
be a danger if we did not take the proper 
precautions to avoid the danger? 


Mr. Watson: That is what I meant. 


Mr. Gilbert: You say the chicken case does 
not come within your jurisdiction? 


Dr. Laurence: That is correct. 
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Mr. Gilbert: May I again direct your atten- 
tion to page 12 of the brief? 


Dr. Laurence: Again, of the submission to 
the Senate? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes it is about a third of the 
way down the page: 


“Although AECL has made great efforts 
to assist private industry in building 
up research and development competence 
by contracts, and by encouraging some of 
the best of its own employees to find 
employment in the companies concerned, 
private industry in Canada has hesitated 
to establish research organizations suita- 
ble for nuclear energy problems.” 


Then, there is this statement: 


“Tt appears that the financial resources 
of government are needed to provide for 
very large investment in research and 
development where there are such very 
large fluctuations and irregularities in 
financial returns.” 


What you are really saying is that the fed- 
eral government cannot go it alone, then, in 
research development and I should like to 
have a few comments from you on this 
matter. 


Dr. Laurence: Rather, the point was that 
industry cannot go it alone in this field 
because the ups and downs of the income are 
so great that it is very difficult for them to 
maintain and attract confidence, both in the 
research and development sides. The purpose 
was to call attention to the difficulties which 
arise in connection with research and devel- 
opment in industry, particularly in this 
industry where unit costs are so high that 
there is difficulty in keeping a _ research 
organization together between contracts. 


Mr. Gilbert: What is the proper approach 
to this problem? You mean to suggest we are 
assuming that it is too expensive for private 
industry to do it alone, so what incentives, if 
any, should the government give? 


Dr. Laurence: This is a difficult problem, 
Mr. Chairman, and I am not sure I know the 
answer. My purpose was just to raise it, to 
bring it to the attention of those who are 
interested. 


Mr. Watson: Again, I am not sure whether 
I should not interrupt on this one. I think 
there is a difference between research and 
development to carry out the whole of your 
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atomic energy and atomic power programs as 
distinct from research and development on 
the components that go into that program. 
Now, those are orders of the magnitude and 
the difference in the cost of developing a new 
nuclear power station, which costs a lot of 
money and certainly at this stage there is not 
that sort of return from that business for 
private industry or individuals with that sort 
of money. If, on the other hand, you are 
talking about getting a better pump or a bet- 
ter motor for this station, then this is an area 
in which we certainly feel private industry 
should be spending its money to improve its 
product, as part of the whole scheme of 
things. Then, my view, we in A.E.C.L. are 
trying to do that. We spend something like $6 
million or $7 million a year on research and 
development contracts in industry. We feel 
that these are the lines along which they can 
do their own research and development in the 
future for the nuclear power stations of the 
future. 


Mr. Gilbert: I should like to read one more 
sentence from the brief: 


“The laboratories of the Bell Telephone 
Company and the General Electric Com- 
pany have produced many examples of 
achievement in basic science. The Ford 
Motor Company is also becoming very 
active in fundamental research. Funda- 
mental scientists were the first to see the 
possibilities of application that led to 
atomic energy, high speed computing 
devices, transistors, etc.” 


Now, the question that comes to my mind 
here is that we have companies like the Bell, 
General Electric and Ford, who are big com- 
panies, and they have research and develop- 
ment programs. How do they fit into this 
program? What is their response and what is 
your response to them, if any, with regard to 
development or research programs? 


Dr. Laurence: The references there, Mr. 
Chairman, were to the United States compa- 
nies and the research programs in the United 
States. I mentioned them as examples of big 
corporations which are supporting fundamen- 
tal research very heavily. I was thinking of 
the United States companies, but I am not 
sure I understood the question. 


Mr. Gilbert: This is really the crux of the 
problem, is it not? The big companies are 
located in the United States, and they are 
feeding the results of this research into their 
branches in Canada. This has put Canadian 
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manufacturers in an awkward position with 
regard to research. The problem then falls on 
the government to take action. 


Mr. Watson; Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: I am wondering what if any- 
thing we can do about the problem. That is 
the reason I look to a man like you for 
advice. 
| 

Mr. Watson: That is what we have Senate 
‘committees and science councils for. 


Dr. Laurence: I think it should be said that 
there is very good work going on in Canada 
in certain areas. I would refer notably to the 
Northern Electric Company. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 


The Chairman: Mr. Moores. 


Mr. Frank Moores (Bonavista-Trinity-Con- 
‘ception): My first question, Mr. Chairman, is 
directed to Dr. Laurence. I notice there are 11 
universities which have qualified for grants. 
Is there any duplication of projects within the 
universities? 


Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, I often won- 
der how you get duplication in research. 
Research is a type of search and two 
researchers are more likely to find something 
than one alone. I am never quite sure what is 
meant by the question of whether there is 
duplication in research when the question is 
put. Good research people try to avoid 
duplication for a very good reason. They are 
very concerned about their reputation for 
originality and new discovery. If they are 
aware that another man is in pursuit of a 
sertain question they will tend to avoid it. A 
hertain amount of duplication, however, is 
lesirable because it gives confirmation to 
iomething which may be so new and spec- 
acular that people may be a bit sceptical and 
wonder whether some mistake has been 
nade. 


i Turning specifically to the question I would 
jay, no; there is very little duplication mainly 
_,or the reasons I have mentioned. 


_ Mr. Moores: Having in mind these 11 uni- 
_versities, what is the system or criteria under 
which these universities qualify for research 
rants? Why are there 11 ? Were others 
-urned down and these chosen, or what is the 
. ituation? 

| 
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Dr. Laurence: They submit applications to 
the grant awarding body, either the National 
Research Council or ourselves. Sometimes 
they go to one and someties to the other. 
These applications are reviewed by commit- 
tees of experts in the field. These committees 
advise the grant agency of the methods and 
usually recommend specific amounts. These 
recommendations are considered in the light 
of the funds available. That is the basis on 
which the decision is made. It depends on the 
judgment of people who are experts in the 
field. 


Mr. Moores: But it is by application from 
the universities to one council or another? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Moores: I should like to return to the 
subject of the agreement with France with 
regard to heavy water expertise in respect of 
which I think it was agreed that the Canadian 
expertise in this field is greater than anything 
we would gain from the French. At the time 
it was mentioned this was to be a five year 
agreement. I understand that if France should 
use any of our heavy water knowhow, then 
the Canadian industry would have the oppor- 
tunity of providing the commercial installa- 
tion. Is that correct? 


Mr. Watson: No, this is not quite correct. 
First of all, the basis of the agreement was 
that the balance above need should be the 
balance from now onwards. It was a quid pro 
quo arrangement. 


Mr. Moores: So far as the agreement is 
concerned I understand that it involves an 
exchange of technology rather than details, 
drawings or designs of a particular nuclear 
power station. Therefore, under this agree- 
ment Canada will not be shipping to France 
the complete drawings, let us say, of the 
Pickering nuclear power station if they decid- 
ed to go ahead with a particular operation. 


Mr. Watson: If they should decide to build 
a natural uranium heavy water nuclear power 
station of their own they could, of course, as 
of now even before the agreement decide to 
do that without any reference to Canada. It 
might not be as good a nuclear power station 
as we would have liked to see or could have 
helped them make, but there is nothing to 
stop them. Equally there is nothing to stop 
them building a nuclear power station in the 
next five years. We would hope, first of all, 
that if and when they make a decision to do 
so they will consider that it would be in their 
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commercial interests to say, ‘Well, if we 
want such and such a component here is a 
Canadian company X which has already built 
several of these for the Canadian program, 
would it not be better to make a commercial 
deal to buy the component from Canada rath- 
er than set up a firm in France to build a 
similar one’. 


Mr. Moores: It is fair to assume, in other 
words, that there is nothing in the agreement 
which gives Canada or Canadian companies 
any first call other than that this would be 
normal commercial practice. 


Mr. Watson: That is correct. 


Mr. Moores: The other question is in re- 
spect of the generation of electricity in nu- 
clear electric stations. I am wondering what 
the basis is for the information and your 
projection in this regard. How much has this 
been researched? 


Mr. Watson: This is the best information 
we can obtain from talking to the provincial 
electric utilities people plus other people who 
are studying natural energy costs and trends. 
The story, for instance, so far as Ontario is 
concerned is that the figures up past 1980 are 
those of the hydro people themselves. The 
remainder are projections that are made by 
organizations like the Canadian Nuclear 
Association and the World Power Conference. 
There are all sorts of interested atomic ener- 
gy bodies as well as atomic energy organiza- 
tions that are doing projections of this type. 
It is not an A.E.C.L. projection. 


Mr. Moores: Particularly in respect of the 
limited area shown here on the graph I am 
wondering whether or not the potential Bay 
of Fundy development would have been 
taken into the picture and the forecast. 


Mr. Watson: Quite frankly I do not know 
the answer to that question. I would assume 
with this graph here that there is an 
assumption there will be a greater intertie 
between the provinces than there has been 
and that once the provinces are linked togeth- 
er there will be a capacity size which would 
then make it much more attractive to put ina 
large nuclear power station than if there were 
a number of small grid systems. 


Mr. Moores: I think that is Mr. 


Chairman. 


all, 


The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie. 
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Mr. Gordon Ritchie (Dauphin): Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may be a little facetious I should 
like to say that I wish the Atomic Energy 
Control Board would look after the chickens, 
We have been hearing about them for a long 
time and no one seems to know why they are 
dying. Perhaps the Atomic Energy Control 
Board would undertake that as a project. I 
notice in vote L15 that you are involved in 
building the transmission line for the Nelson 
River power project. I gather that this is 
somewhat unusual. Are you in the habit of 
being involved in this type of thing? 


Mr. Watson: This is very unusual. This is 
outside the normal responsibilities of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited. This is an 
arrangement made between the federal gov- 
ernment and the province of Manitoba by 
which the federal government would finance 
this transmission line from Kettle Rapids 
down close to Winnipeg. That is, the federal 
government would be responsible for the 
design, construction and leasing of the power 
line to Manitoba hydro with a pay-back to the 
federal government over a number of years. 
Therefore, the federal government then had 
on its hands the job of getting somebody to 
carry out its responsibilities. We are not quite 
sure why somebody came along to us and 
said, “A.E.C.L. please do this’, or “Do this.” 


We could perhaps make some guesses. We do) 


not become very frightened about spending 
$170 million. However, it is necessary that 
there be an item for this in the estimates to 
authorize A.E.C.L. to carry on this activity. 


You are quite right that this is completely 


outside our normal jurisdiction. 


Mr. Ritchie: How are the fire ashes or what- 
ever you call them that come out of nuclear 
reactors and so on disposed of? Could you | 


give us a brief idea? 


| 
Dr. Laurence: They are at first stored for a 
period where they can be directly observed. | 


This involved a matter of some months. I had 


better correct that statement. There are dif-) 


ferent practices in different places. Most of the 


| 


waste material from the reactors in Canada at | 
the present time is in indefinite storage. It } 


may very well in the future be processed to 


recover plutonium from it. When that occurs - 


there will then be a radioactive waste which 


will have to be disposed of in some way. 


Some of it might be used for certain purposes 
as a source of radiation for treatment of vege- 


tables and so on to preserve them. Things of 


that kind are involved in research. 
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disposed of in some other way. It is stored in 
places in the ground where there is practical- 
ly no possibility of it causing serious contami- 
nation to the rivers and lakes. As a further 
. insurance against this it is treated in a way 
which inhibits the corrosion of these materi- 
als by the underground water to prevent it 
from easily going intd solution in under- 

ground water. These storage areas are in 
' regions where they are protected from access 
_ by the public. These are government operated 

storage areas. 


| 
A good deal of it, however, will have to be 


Mr. Ritchie: I have one final question, Mr. 
' Chairman. I gather that there is some talk 
_that perhaps there should be a return to 
indigenous science research or so called basic 
science research versus applied _ science 
research. Is this the sort of argument or dis- 
cussion that is going on at the moment? Is 
there some discussion or some difference of 
Opinion, as there always is, in respect of this 
sort of thing; is it the opinion that perhaps it 
now is time to return to more basic science 
, research? 


_ Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, the matter of 
the support of research particularly in indus- 
try is very much under discussion in Canada 
at the present time as members know. This is 
a matter of much discussion in the Senate 
' committee inquiring into research and in the 
' press. The emphasis has been on discussions 
about government support of research 
. advance or the fact that Canada is not giving 
essential support to applied research in 
‘industry as is the case in other advanced 
_ industrial countries or in proportion to the 
_ gross national product or any other conven- 
. jent yardstick. 
My brief to the Senate committee made 
reference to this in an effort to express our 
' concern that in the emphasis on applied re- 
' search fundamental research might be neg- 
‘lected. The point we were trying to remind 
them of is that the two are interdependent. 
' They live together. It is a kind of symbiosis, 
‘if you like, to borrow a word from the biol- 
ogists, where one prospers and the other is 
also supported, with the present emphasis on 
, applied research and particularly applied 
_Yesearch in industry. One should not forget its 
_ emphasis, in turn, on fundamental research. 


. Mr. Watson: Just to confuse you, Mr. Rit- 

, chie, in our brief to the Senate our comment 

» was that there happens to be a lot of popular 

interest in getting more research into indust- 

ry and universities, and we said do not forget 
29382—2 
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the research in the federal government 
because this is also very important. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Watson, in view of 
the announcement of the French government 
of its heavy curtailing of atomic develop- 
ment—I think it was for armaments or 
bombs—and that there was a very heavy cut- 
back, I think last week, due to their economic 
difficulties, will this disturb the balance you 
have negotiated in the agreement of which we 
spoke at our last meeting? 


Mr. Watson: I would think it would have 
no connection whatever. The area of curtail- 
ment of expenditures by France, as I have 
seen in the press, was that they were going to 
abandon some atomic bomb tests in the 
Pacific. These bomb tests are very expensive 
because you have groups of people, ships, 
instruments, and so on to test how effective is 
a nuclear weapon. 


The sort of area of co-operation we have is 
with a completely different team of people in 
the French atomic energy commission. I have 
heard no suggestion, and would be very sur- 
prised if there was such a suggestion, that 
any of the staff there would be laid off or 
curtailed in their activities or anything of 
that sort. So I am very confident in saying 
that the answer is it will have no effect on 
our relationships or on the return we get for 
what we are providing them under the 
agreement. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Watson, I hope to direct 
some of your research funds to helping what 
I believe is one of Canada’s most important 
research projects in fuel. I might say that I 
asked your deputy minister by letter on 
November 14 for the detail of each item of 
research or research investigation so I would 
have some idea where the money is going. I 
do not have that information yet, so I cannot 
be too specific in making suggestions. 


At the University of Toronto aerospace 
institute they are carrying out research into 
producing electricity from heated gas. The 
gas with which they start is from a jet or 
rocket blast. I understand, and correct me if I 
am wrong, that the efficiency obtained from 
using coal is perhaps only 25 per cent to 30 
per cent. Is that approximately correct’ 


Mr. Watson: It would be in that order. 


Mr. Chappell: They hope to be as efficient 
as 57 per cent with this project. I understand, 
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further, that this is the only such project in 
the world; therefore, if it works Canada 
would be the leader. They were supported by 
the Defence Research Board but that support 
has now been withdrawn. They have been 
financed to the extent of $200,000 and have 
there a huge machine, which I saw some 
weeks ago, with which they heat the gas and 
draw off electricity. They have another huge 
affair outside which is almost as big as a silo. 


They made a submission to the National 
Research Council, which has not been adopt- 
ed. What they really desire is to be adopted 
by Atomic Energy of Canada. They have the 
equipment. They are well into the research. 
Recently they drew off enough electricity to 
keep an electric light bulb going. They think 
that with research this efficiency can become 
a real thing. Their operating costs are in the 
nature of $25,000 to $30,000 a year. 


My question is: Would you look into this 
matter, please, and see whether possibly your 
department can come to the rescue and per- 
haps adopt them? 


Mr. Watson: Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Mr. Chappell, does not grant assis- 
tance to universities or anyone else for proj- 
ects that have been originated by outsiders— 
by the universities or outsiders. 


Mr. Chappell: You mean that this is the 
case if somebody has a good idea, no matter 
how good it is? 


Mr. Waison: It makes no difference whatso- 
ever to us. We in A.E.C.L. are not in the 
business of supporting outsiders. We are only 
in the business of carrying out our own pro- 
gram. There are other agencies of the federal 
government that are set up to do this. 


Our directors have taken the line that this 
is the proper approach for a crown corpora- 
tion. It should carry out its own functions as 
best it can, and leave these matters to the 
other agencies which are set up to provide 
funds. 


Mr. Chappell: When you say A.E.C.L., you 
are the proper person to ask about this mat- 
ter, are you not? If anybody has the money, 
it is you, is it? 


Mr. Watson: No. 


Mr. Chappell: I mean it is you out of the 
Atomic Energy people. It is not the control 
board; it is you? 
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Mr. Watson: No; the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board have the money for grants in aid 
of research. 


Mr. Chappell: They cover this? 


Mr. Watson: You asked Dr. Laurence this 
question earlier this morning. We do not have 
any money to support work originated by 
universities. 


Mr. Chappell: It is the control board? 


Mr. Watson: The control board has funds 
for this purpose. 


Mr. Chappell: They do? 
Mr. Watson: Yes. 


Mr. Chappell: All right. Then perhaps I 
could direct my question to Dr. Laurence. Dr. 
Laurence, would you look into this matter, 
please, and see whether funds can be made 
available to assist this project? 


Dr. Laurence: If the submission is made to 
our board, we will certainly give it careful 
consideration. I would point out, however, 
that we as a matter of policy only interest 
ourselves in research which is related in a 
fairly close way to atomic energy. 


When the questions were put to me earlier, 
I regret that I did not clearly understand the 
nature of the investigation that was under 
consideration. I thought, when I was answer- 
ing the questions earlier, that it related to 
research in plasma physics, which is closely 
related to atomic energy. But it appears this 
is not so. As I now understand the description 
of the process, it is a more direct means of 
conversion of heat and electrical energy into 
electricity, in a discharge. 


Mr. Chappell: I would appreciate it if you 
would keep your answers as short as possible, 
Dr. Laurence, so that I may finish my ques- 
tions on this subject. 


Dr. Laurence: To be brief, Mr. Chairman, 
as I understand the nature of the investiga- 
tion, it is not in the atomic energy field, so it 
is not one we could be very helpful on. 


Mr. Chappell: I understand that while 
experimenting it is reasonable for them to use 
electricity rather than set up a small atomic 
plant. Once it becomes efficient they expect to 
use an atomic plant. I am wondering who 
would help finance them at this stage until 
the process is developed where they can go to 
the expense of atomic energy. 
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Dr. Laurence: It would seem that the atom- 
ic energy to be used in this process would be 
merely in the using of power derived from 
atomic energy, for a particular purpose. That 
is not research in the field of atomic energy. 
However, I return to the point I made before, 
Mr. Chairman, that we would be very glad to 


consider the proposed investigation and see 


whether it is something in which we could be 
of assistance. If it is not in the field of atomic 


energy, then of course it would not be consis- 
_ tent with our practice. 


Mr. Chappell: So I may be clear, does that 
mean they have to start experimenting by 


using atomic power for their heat immediate- 


ly? They eventually expect to use atomic 
power rather than electricity, when they go 
commercial. 


Dr. Laurence: Yes, but that is not part of 
the research investigation. It is not research 
in atomic energy, if that is the case, because 


the atomic power is being used merely as a 
means of providing the necessary energy. 


Mr. Chappell: One last question. Dr. Lau- 
rence. Can you give me any help in this 
regard? If these people cannot obtain funds 
from the National Research Council, to whom 
might they apply? 


Dr. Laurence: The National Research Coun- 
cil would certainly be the most appropriate 


place to which to apply. I cannot at the 


moment think of anyone else, unless it has a 
defence purpose. 


Mr. Chappell: No; they have withdrawn. 
Dr. Laurence: Then they have decided it 


has not a defence purpose. 


’ 


Mr. Chappell: No, it is not that they have 
decided against it, but for their own reasons 
they have withdrawn funds in this field. 


Dr. Laurence: I see. I have no other sugges- 
tion to offer than the National Research 
Council. 


Mr. Watson: Mr. Chappell, I think when 
you referred to the deputy minister you 
meant the Deputy Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. We do not, of course, come 


under him. But it is certainly an appropriate 
government department to write to in this 


area, as I understand the problem. 


Mr. Chappell: Perhaps I am mistaken. 
Under what government department do you 


fall, or are you completely separate? 
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Mr. Watson: We do not come under a gov- 
ernment department. We report to the minis- 
ter designated under the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Act, and he happens to be the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. Chappell: I accept your correction. I 
understand it now. 


Mr. Watson: But we are somewhat sensitive 
to the suggestion that we come under his 
department. 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 


Mr. Chappell: In any event, neither of you 
gentlemen can help out in regard to this 
project? 


Mr. Watson: I am sorry, I cannot. I have no 
money. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
switch from adoption problems to human 
problems and get back to Dr. Laurence on the 
hazards of radiation exposure. In this respect 
we have had a tremendous experience as a 
result of the dropping of the bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, and I am sure you have 
data which shows the effects of radiation 
exposure on the Japanese people and the 
effects it has had on the contamination of 
waters there. We have had an experience 
with regard to bombs dropping in the Medi- 
terranean and the one off Greenland which 
was recovered before damage was done. 


We are now entering into the stage of sign- 
ing a non-proliferation agreement in the Unit- 
ed Nations. Where does Canada fit into the 
scheme of things, (a) with regard to the non- 
proliferation agreement, and (b) what can the 
average Canadian do to protect himself 
against possible radiation? People say we 
should be building radiation-proof shelters, 
and so forth. It seems to me we are in the 
hands of the scientists rather than the hands 
of the politicians. I wonder whether I could 
have a few comments from you, sir. 


Dr. Laurence: Mr. Chairman, there were 
several parts to that question and Iam ina 
little of a quandary as to where to begin. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert is not known as 
a ten-minute educator. 


Dr. Laurence: With regard to the non- 
proliferation treaty, a decision has not yet 
been reached by our government, so I am in 
no position to comment with regard to its 
application. 
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So I am not in a position to comment on 
that. The question was raised as to whether 
we have information about the effects on peo- 
ple of the bombing in Hiroshima. This is a 
matter of record. We have access to that 
information. Would you mind repeating your 
question? 


Mr. Gilbert: What I am saying is that you 
have this data and you are exercising a con- 
trol with regard to radiation exposure. What 
can the average Canadian do to protect him- 
self? Some people talk about building shel- 
ters. So far as I know, there has been no 
program in regard to shelters. Have you any 
suggestions about what Canadians can do to 
protect themselves from radiation? 


Dr. Laurence: First of all I trust the need 
for shelters is not going to arise in circum- 
stances related to atomic warfare. I hope that 
the controls which we are exercising in the 
peaceful uses of radioactive material are giv- 
ing the public the protection which justifies 
them in feeling they are secure and safe. Of 
course that does not mean that mistakes can- 
not be made and that a man might not expose 
himself to radiation if he ignores the regula- 
tions. But under normal circumstances the 
public in Canada I think is quite safe from 
the radiation hazard. I wish I could feel that 
the public in Canada was also safe from other 
effects of other hazardous materials. 


Mr. Gilbert: Such as what, Dr. Laurence? 


Dr. Laurence: For example, there is the 
contamination in our rivers and lakes. That 
has been mentioned frequently. There has 
also been some mention of radioactive materi- 
als in this connection. I would say that the 
hazards from radioactive materials as a con- 
taminent in our rivers and lakes is of negligi- 
ble importance compared with other things 
that are put into the rivers and lakes. This is 
the kind of thing I mean. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you very much. 
The Chairman: Shall item 55 carry? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
Item agreed to. 

Items 60, 65, 70, and 75 agreed to. 
Items L10, L15, and L20 agreed to. 
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The Chairman: I should like to thank the 
officials of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and the Atomic Energy Control Board for 
appearing before this committee. I would also 
like to commend the members of this commit- 
tee who, in short order, have come up with 
some very good questions. I am sure that 
when these various crown corporations 
appear before us in the future you are going 
to have a chance to do more research. I am 
very pleased with the way the committee is 
going as a whole and I want to commend the 
members on that. 


I want to ask Mr. Watson to officially thank 
Mr. Gray for us because I believe our meet- 
ing had adjourned on Tuesday evening before 
I fully realized he would not be with us 
today. 


Mr. Deakon: Would it be possible for the 
members of the committee to visit one of the 
plants sometime in the future? 


The Chairman: This has already been dis- 
cussed by your steering committee, and I can 
assure you that your chairman is wholeheart- 
edly in sympathy with this. 


Mr. Watson: You will be most welcome. 


Mr. Gilbert: We hope we will be protected 
against radiation. 


Mr. Watson: I can assure you there is no 
fear of that. 


The Chairman: I would like to put a ques- 
tion of procedure before the committee before 
members leave this morning. I understand 
there will be a great shortage of committee 
rooms on December 10 because of the confer- 
ence that is taking place here. I wonder if the 
committee would be willing to sit three times 
next week, if we can get the space to do so, 
because we still have the National Energy 
Board, the National Research Council and the 
Joint International Commission to see. If we 
can get them in on these three meetings it 
will at least give us a chance to have them 
before us. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: We will instruct our com- 
mittee clerk to go ahead and arrange these 
three meetings. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, December 5, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works has the 
honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Wednesday, October 16, 1968, your 
Committee has considered the following items listed in the Revised Main 
Estimates 1968-69. 


Items 15, 20 and 25, relating to Mines, Minerals, Energy Geosciences. 


Items 40, 45 and 50 relating to Water and Coordination of Renewable Re- 
sources Programs. 


Items 55 and 60 relating to Atomic Energy Control Board. 


Items 65 and 70 relating to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Research ; 
Program). 


Items L5, L10, L15 and L20 relating to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 
Item 75 relating to the Dominion Coal Board. 

Item 85 relating to the National Energy Board. 

Your Committee commends the above items to the House. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 
1 to 11 inclusive) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LEONARD HOPKINS, 
Chairman. 
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(Text) 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


2 THURSDAY, December 5, 1968. 


(11) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 11.12 am. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Chappell, Crossman, Deakon, Downey, 
Gilbert, Harding, Hogarth, Hopkins, Hymmen, Lind, Mahoney, Marchand (Kam- 
loops Cariboo), Moores (Bonavista-Trinity-Conception), Ritchie, Roy (Tim- 
mins), Sulatychy—(17). 


Also present: Messrs. Alexander and Woolliams, Members of Parliament. 


In attendance: From the National Energy Board: Dr. R. D. Howland, Chair- 
man; Mr. H. L. Briggs, Member of the Board; and associates. 


The Chairman introduced Dr. R. D. Howland, who introduced his associates. 


Dr. Howland addressed the Committee and assisted by his associates was 
examined on National Energy Board’s work and policy. 


It was agreed that a set of statistical tables be attached to today’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence as APPENDIX “C”. 


It was agreed that the Items of the Revised Main Estimates 1968-69 ap- 
proved by the Committee up to and including today’s meeting be reported by 
the Chairman as its Second Report. 


After further examination, the following item was approved unanimously: 


E—NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD 
TPCT. oa NOTE TS CE OLIONDS che cn6 seas 15 ng as ne OX 0 Mae a $1,602,000 
At 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, December 5, 1968. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum 
and I call the meeting to order. I would like to 
ask for some guidance and consent from the 
Committee. As you know, we stood Items 1 and 
5 of the Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources until the Minister could appear before 
us. But it is now quite obvious that the Minister 
will not be able to appear before this Committee 
before the Estimates have to be returned to the 
House. So I would like to ask consent of the Com- 
mittee to consider the passage of Items 1 and 5 
in the Committee after we finish with the Crown 
corporations, and any additional remarks that 
anyone would like to make on Items 1 and 5 
could be said in the House when those Estimates 
come up, if this is agreeable. 


Agreed. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I shall now call 
Item 85 on page 71 relating to the National Energy 
Board. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
MINES AND RESOURCES 


E—NATIONAL ENERGY BOARD 
ShbeeXdmiinistration. jevess.cn.. 1,602,000 


I would like to introduce Dr. R. B. Howland, 
Chairman of the National Energy Board, and 
before he addresses the Committee I will ask 
him to introduce his associates. Dr. Howland. 


Dr. R. B. Howland (Chairman, National 
Energy Board): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Gentlemen, I think it is very appropriate that 
the members of the Board are here today. On 
my right is Mr. D. M. Fraser, the Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. Fraser is a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, and has been engaged in economics, 
partly privately and partly with the government. 
He has been with the Board since 1959. His partic- 
ular responsibilities with the Board have related 
to gas problems, natural gas and financial and 
accounting regulations. 


_Mr. H. L. Briggs is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba in electrical engineering. He 
has a great deal of experience in industry. He was 


general manager of the Winnipeg Hydro Electric 
System, and later general manager of the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Commission. You 
will appreciate that the Board leans considerably 
on Mr. Briggs’ knowledge and experience in deal- 
ing with electrical power and energy matters. 


Mr. J. Stabback is the newest member of the 
Board having been appointed on July 1 of this 
year. Mr. Stabback is a graduate engineer in 
chemical engineering from the University of 
Alberta. Most of you may know that he worked for 
many years with the Alberta Oil and Gas Conserva- 
tion Board, and he was for four years chief engineer 
of the National Energy Board. He has served as a 
technical adviser on loan to the Government of 
South Australia, dealing with the evaluation of 
the occurrence of natural gas and the economics 
of transporting gas to markets in Australia. Mr. 
Stabback has become increasingly responsible in 
the past few months for oil policy matters. 


Mr. Royer, fourth to the right, is a graduate 
civil engineer, with degrees from the University 
of Montreal and M.I.T. He has had a successful 
career as a consulting engineer, and has been with 
the Board since 1960. He deals particularly with 
transportation and the safety of pipe lines, and 
brings to his work not only technical knowledge 
but also his bilingual and bicultural qualities. 


Mr. Chairman, also with me today is the Secretary 
of the Board, Mr. R. A. Stead, who has had ex- 
tensive experience in government service, particu- 
larly with the Navy. Also with me today is Mr. 
Lamar, our legal counsel. 


I have had great pleasure in introducing these 
members of the Board, first because it might be 
useful to you to meet them and, secondly, it will 
certainly be useful to the Board members to hear 
the views of this Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that the members 
have received copies of our annual report. Last 
evening, thinking about this meeting with the 
Committee and our desire to be as helpful as 
possible to you, I looked over this report and felt 
that it might be a good starting point for these 
considerations today. 


I think members will have gained an impression 
of a Board which covers a fairly wide range of 
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activities. I can assure members of the Committee 
that it is a very busy working Board. 


I must say that in the last little while we have 
greatly missed the outstanding services of the 
former Chairman, Mr. I. N. McKinnon, who left 
a great gap in the Board. Not only was he capable 
in the fields covered by the Board, but he was an 
extremely hard worker. We sadly miss him. 


Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I might pursue one or 
two matters mentioned in that annual report. 
Members may have noted that Canada presented a 
paper to OECD on our experience with natural gas. 
Members will take some pride in this, inasmuch as 
European countries, having discovered substantial 
quantities of natural gas in the North Sea, sought 
Canadian experience in dealing with natural gas. 


Of particular interest to them was the fact that 
the Canadian Parliament has set a gas export policy, 
and, secondly, that we had had the experience, in 
Ontario particularly, of an economy geared largely 
to oil, coal and electricity suddenly becoming the 
recipient of large amounts of natural gas from western 
Canada. 


I mention this, gentlemen, because I would like 
to draw to your attention that the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, in the person of William Kelly, made an 
outstanding presentation of their experience, as one 
of the large operating companies in Ontario, on how 
they adjusted to the influx of large volumes of natural 
gas. We got a very warm reception from European 
countries on this matter. 


@ 1120 


Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should also touch on the 
matter of the Middle East crisis which is mentioned 
in the report. My comment on that is really restricted 
to saying that the National Energy Board was 
obviously very active in this situation of potential 
shortage and I am very pleased to report that the 
industry looked after that situation in Canada very 
ably. Moreover, Canada while receiving some 
considerable amount of oil from the United States 
in eastern Canada, sent to the United States and 
to the west coast substantially more crude than we 
received from the United States. 


When one looks at this on the basis of tanker miles 
saved, the actual figures of exports are a gross 
understatement of the contribution which we made 
to the United States. I refer here, Mr. Chairman, 
simply to the fact that a tanker coming from Vene- 
zuela to Canada travels for so many days and so 
many miles, but if you take the alternative, to supply 
in the United States from offshore, these are coming 
many hundreds, even thousands, of miles further. So 
that the tanker-saving was, in fact, a very substantial 
contribution by the United States. 
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The Board makes mention in the report of the 
construction of the Trans-Canada pipe line through 
the United States—the Great Lakes project—and I 
am very pleased to advise the Committee that after 
having some travel through some troubled waters 
this line is, in fact, now operating and bringing gas 
into Canada. 


I would also like to advise members that Inter- 
provincial’s loop line through Chicago, the first 
stage of which is a line into that area, is nearing 
completion, and in fact, is beginning to receive line 
fill. 


Perhaps members may also be aware of the recent 
discoveries of oil in the north, which could add a new 
dimension to the oil situation, not only in the United 
States but in Canada. I feel that the new optimism 


which is associated with these recent discoveries at 


Prudhoe Bay have given a great deal of encourage- 
ment to those who believe that this is not going to be 
limited to the Alaska area, but will extend into 
Canada; and it is also ereating a fair amount of 


enthusiasm in those who are engaged in our offshore | 


exploration, notably in the Maritime area. 


Those are the comments that I felt might be 


appropriate to draw to the attention of the Com- | 
mittee. I now place myself at your disposal, gen- | 


tlemen. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Howland. 


Before calling the first questioner, may I say, 
for the benefit of those who have not been here 


before, that at the original meeting of this Com- | 


mittee we decided to allot approximately 10 
minutes of questioning to each member and then 


go on to another questioner. If anyone wishes to | 


be placed on the second round I will take note of 
it at the end of the 10-minute period. This is to 
give others on the Committee an opportunity to 
ask questions, as well. 


@ 1125 
An hon. Member: Mr. Chairman, at what 


time do you expect the Committee will rise this | 


morning? 


The Chairman: We hope to finish the ques- 
tioning of this Board today so that we can have the 


International Joint Commission and the National | 


Research Council before us next week. We have 
three meetings on Tuesday. It will, of course, 
depend upon the members of the Committee. 
We will not, however, be sitting later than 1 
o'clock. 


Mr. Woolliams: I would like to welcome the 
members of the Board. I appreciate having the 


opportunity to be here. I am not a member of the | 


or a 
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Committee, but I am interested in the subject, as 
the Board will know. All members from the Calgary 
area are interested. 


In your report you say that the Canadian oil 
industry had an excellent year in 1967. I presume 
and assume when you say “an excellent year’ 
you mean relative to other years. 


The industry itself, the independent oil companies 
and their organizations, does take the position 
that we are only producing 40 per cent of our 
possible production, taking into consideration the 
rules of conservation. Is that a fair assessment 
at the present time in Alberta, sir? 


Dr. Howland: Yes; I think that is right. 


Mr. Woolliams: There have been some sugges- 
tions by the Assistant Minister of Internal Revenue 
of the United States that there has recently been 
a cut-back in our quotas under our present nationel 
oil policy to approximately 10,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum per day. Is that a proper assessment? 


Dr. Howland: I do not think so, Mr. Woolliams. 
The 10,000 does not ring a bell. 


Mr. Woolliams: Perhaps I should put it this 
way. Has there been a cut-back in our quotas 
of exports to the United States under the national 
oil policy and if so, when did that come about 
and was it a unilateral decision made by the United 
States? 


Dr. Howland: I have to be careful how I respond, 
as you can appreciate. I do not want to get into 
the political atmosphere... 


Mr. Woolliams: I can assure you that I am 
not trying to be political; but I would like to 
know what the situation is. 


Dr. Howland: No, Mr. Woolliams; I want 
to be as responsive as I can, because we value 
very much the relationship between the Board 
and the views of members of Parliament. 


First of all, we do not have quotas between 
our two countries. We still have an overland 
exemption. We do have some responsibility on 
restraint, which has been recognized by succeed- 
ing governments. I think every member here 
would value highly the concept of overland exemp- 
‘tion. This is still in operation. Succeeding govern- 
ments have agreed to some measure of restraint. 
This has been said in the House. 


e 1130 
_ There was an adjustment in the last quarter 
of 1968, because in the first three-quarters of 
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the year there was an exceptional demand for 
Canadian crude, associated with the lack of pipe 
line facilities to: meet market demand east of 
Superior. Upon the completion of the construction 
of the Chicago extension there was a need to 
adjust Canadian supplies to that situation. This 
was contemplated, and is typical of the discus- 
sions that have been a characteristic of govern- 
ments here, where Canadian governments have 
sought to respect some of the interests of the 
United States as well as those of Canada. I am 
paraphrasing what ministers have actually said 
from time to time in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Woolliams: I will put all my questions 
to you, but I will try to be brief and to the point. 
In the adjustment of the last quarter, compared 
to the other three quarters, what basically are 
we talking about in round figures in exports and 
in dollars and cents? A word like “adjustment’’ 
sounds very nice but it may be pretty economically 
difficult for the industry itself. 


Dr. Howland: Quite frankly, I find that hard 
to respond to, Mr. Woolliams. In addition to 
some restraints in the levels of the last quarter 
I do not know how much line fill will be taken 
into that new line, but there is two and a half 
million barrels of new oil, which will not appear 
as export figures, that will be paid for and go 
into that line. So I cannot respond with accuracy. 
But there has been some cutback in the export 
levels to meet this situation. It is very fortunate 
that this coincided with an increased demand of 
the new pipe line for line fill. As you well know, 
you cannot pump oil through the pipe line until 
it is full, and this has assisted in the adjustment 
in this last quarter. 


Mr. Woolliams: What prompted this question, 
was that some American officials spoke in Calgary 
and they talked about a cutback of approximately 
10,000 barrels of crude exports per day into that 
area that we are talking about. Now surely there 
are some figures either to substantiate or deny that. 


The next question that must follow is this: Was 
this done by an agreement with the Canadian 
officials—I am not referring to the Minister’s level— 
or was it a decision made unolaterally by United 
States? 


Dr. Howland: I would have to say that the 
adjustments were made with the knowledge of the 
Canadian Government. 


Mr. Woolliams: Made with the knowledge, but 
was it with the consent? Did the Canadian Govern- 
ment or the Board or the officials in Canada agree 
to this cutback, did they agree to this adjustment, 
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or did the United States just say this adjustment 
had to be made. That is the point. 


Dr. Howland: I really cannot respond to all of 
this. I can respond only to the extent that succeeding 
ministers have said that there is a continuous dial- 
ogue regarding the level—the flexibility here which 
they have sought to keep in these arrangements, 
and for this reason the mention of figures has 
always been avoided. 


Mr. Woolliams: You mentioned dialogue. Was 
the dialogue as such one-sided to this extent; that 
the United States said—there is going to be a cur- 
back? Was that the extent of the dialogue? I think 
it really comes down to that—it was a unilateral 
decision of the United States. 


Dr. Howland: Well, I cannot endorse that. 


Mr. Woolliams: We are still bringing in ap- 
proximately $200 million worth of crude petroleum 
and products more than we are exporting. If those 
figures are not correct, would you give us the correct 
figures. 


Dr. Howland: I think these are reasonably cor- 
rect. 


Mr. Chairman, I have in front of me a number of 
tables which include estimates by the Board. These 
tables may help to facilitate discussion. I have even 
estimates for 1968. You know, it is risky to make 
these kind of estimates. These are very informative 
tables, if the Committee are interested in them. 
One is a petroleum supply and demand balance for 
Canada from 1960 to 1968. This is a technical table 
but, if the Committee wish to spend a few minutes 
with me, I can give a great deal of information 
which will enable the Board to respond better to 
your questions than if we do not know what we are 
really mutually talking about. 


If it is the wish of this Committee, Mr. Chairman, 
I would be glad to have a number of these tables 
distributed and then spend five minutes with you 
to explain what is involved in this whole situation. 
Is that satisfactory, Mr. Chairman? 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Howland. Is it 
the wish of the Committee that this document be 
made an appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Woolliams: Just before you deal with the 
tables could I ask you one question. 
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Do you agree with certain experts in the industry 
that we now may have reached a state in our petro- 
leum economics—where it would be possible by 
pipe line to take a crude petroleum from western 
Canada—I am speaking of Alberta now—and pipe 
it into the Eastern Canadian market, where our 
imports are coming, and compete with the price of 
those imports of crude from Venezuela and else- 
where. 


Dr. Howland: My answer is no. 


Mr. Woolliams: Then you do not agree with 
those experts? 


Dr. Howland: No. 


Mr. Woolliams: Just before you go to the tables, 
what would be the price differential between, say, 
crude dumped into Montreal by pipe line and 
imported crude dumped as it is today into Montreal? 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Woolliams, I do not think I 
could give you up to date figures. May I give you 
some reasons for saying no, that I do not agree with 
some experts—there are other experts who do not 
agree with the other experts. 


I spent a couple of years with the Borden Commis- 
sion, during which time we examined this case with 
great care. At that time, if my memory is correct, 
the Borden Commission’s conclusions were that 
there would be a differential of somewhere between 
15 and 25 or 30 cents. I cannot remember quite 
accurately, Mr. Woolliams, but there was a cost 
differential against Western Canadian crude being 
landed in Montreal competitively on a posted price 
basis. Since that time the general situation here ‘s 
that Canadian crude oil has become more expensive. 
Fortunately for the producers in Western Canada, 
there has been over this period between 1958 and 
1968 an increase of approximately 20 cents per barrel 
for Western Canadian crude. Now you have to 
generalize, which is what I am doing, Mr. Woolliams. 
The situation in Eastern Canada is that the general 
trend has been for lower international prices of oil 
as landed in Montreal partly because of the greater 
availability of international sources of oil and 
partly because of the large tankers. So if you agreed 
with a 15 to 25 cents figure then you would probably 
have to add another 20 or 25 cents. The general 
picture is a deterioration in the competitive position. 


Mr. Woolliams: Let us put in figures that we 
understand. For a refined gasoline—such as is used in 
automobiles, what would it mean a gallon by taking 
the figures you have talked about—the differential 
in the price of barrels of crude petroleum. What 
would it likely mean to the refined price, say in the 
city of Montreal? I give Montreal as an example 
just so that we know what we are talking about. 
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Dr. Howland: Well, I think I know what I am 
talking about. 


Mr. Woolliams: I know, and I agree. But to the 
consumer and the public what does it really mean— 
how many cents a gallon? 


Dr. Howland: I do not know that we could 
measure how much more ‘the Montreal Canadian 
would pay for his gasoline. Is that what you are 
asking me? 


Mr. Woolliams: If we brought Canadian crude 
into Montreal costing 15, 20 or 30 cents per barrel 
more than import and that was refined into a 
gasoline used by an automobile what would it 
mean in cents per gallon to a consumer in the 
city of Montreal I would think you would have 
those figures because it is a matter of straight 
economics. 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Woolliams, I do not have 
them. I told you I am not up to date on this Mont- 
real situation. I also suggested that there may 
be consumers in the Province of Quebec who 
might not feel that that is the right yardstick. There 
are other users of petroleum products. One has 
to take into account the industrial user—and 
they are substantial users. If you are raising the 
price of your bunker fuel, which you must, you 
have to get your total cost out of the barrel, and 
you are going to raise, I would think, the whole 
| structure of your cost. So I do not believe, frankly, 
‘sir that the yardstick of whether it would cost 
‘one or five cents per gallon to the driver in, say, 
the city of Quebec or Montreal is the yardstick 
one has to apply. It is one yardstick. 
| Mr. Woolliams: I just have one more question. 
Taking into consideration industrial users, taking 
into consideration users of gasoline for the ordin- 
‘ary automobile—all users, is there a formula 
that you could use to show what it would cost 
the consumer in cents per gallon in Montreal? 


Dr. Howland: I think undoubtedly an indi- 
vidual refiner could tell you what his cost structure 
is going to reflect if you raise the price of his crude 
by 30 cents or 50 cents. I think that is quite easily 
done by a refiner. 


' Mr. Woolliams: You have not that information? 


. Dr. Howland: No sir, and it would not be 
‘meaningful until we asked individual refiners, 
because their operations differ. 

Mr. Woolliams: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Chairman: I let you go on a few extra 
minutes because I had nobody else on the list 
at the time. 


Mr. Gilbert is next. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Howland, in your opening 
remarks you stated that the Trans-Canada pipe 
line, more especially with regard to the Great 
Lakes project, has been completed. Is that the 
completion to Sarnia, Ontario. 


Dr. Howland: Yes. This is completed now 
and flowing. 


Mr. Gilbert: And it goes to Sarnia. 


Dr. Howland: That is 
Ste. Marie. 


right—Well, Sault 


Mr. Gilbert: Sault Ste. Marie. 


Dr. Howland: It goes to both Sault Ste. Marie 
and Sarnia. 


Mr. Gilbert: What is the position of the city 
of Toronto with regard to the gas situation now 
and in the near future? Is there an adequate supply 
to the city of Toronto for its present and future 
use? 


Dr. Howland: I think so. There is no evidence 
to the contrary. The applications made to the Board 
for the construction of that line and other develop- 
ments by Trans-Canada all indicate that there 
are completely satisfactory arrangements regarding 
supply. 


Mr. Gilbert: What proposals if any, have you 
to direct lines to Montreal? 


Dr. Howland: There is a line there. 


Mr. Gilbert: And is the supply adequate at 
the moment? 
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Dr. Howland: Oh, yes. The Board does very 
careful work, Mr. Gilbert, in assessing a pipeline’s 
application for construction of facilities. 


The Board does receive detailed estimates and 
forecasts of markets relative to these hearings 
and it also does its own forecasts so that it can 
compare what it believes with what the industry 
believes. 


Therefore, I think I can satisfy you that, in 
fact, we have no reason to be at all apprehensive 
about supply of natural gas in either Toronto or 
Montreal. 
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Mr. Gilbert: I notice that on page 28 of your 
report you say in the first paragraph: 


Preparation of a comprehensive long-term 
energy forecast continued in 1967. This 
study is concerned with the Canadian supply 
and demand positions of the various forms 
of energy in domestic and foreign markets, 
having regard to a certain range of possible 
developments. The forecasts cover the period 
to 1985. 


Could you give us a brief summary of what 
your forecasts show relative to supply and demand? 


Dr. Howland: I cannot do that, but I can 
tell you that it is going to be published within 
the very near future; at least I hope it will be. 
It will be a staff paper, as against one by the Board. 
We are in the final stages of this report, which 
has involved the staff in discussions with the 
provincial authorities and with industry so that 
we make the closest approximation of what might 
happen in the future, taking into account local 
knowledge and the expertise of industry. 


Mr. Gilbert: I see; it has not been completed. 


Dr. Howland: It is near the completion stage. 
We are a little like an auditor. When he has been 
working on an audit for months he does not know 
how the audit is coming out until he puts his final 
figures together. That is just about where we are 
on this forecast. 


Mr. Gilbert: Would it be reasonable to say that 
the Canadian demand will be well protected? 


Dr. Howland: We have found no reason to 
believe that there is any problem of supply. Some 
of our problems relative to estimating supply have 
been caused by the difficulty of estimating export 
potentials. Again, with the vast resources we have 
in various parts of the country, the regional aspects 
of the study are rather more difficult than when 
one is looking at the whole of Canada. 


Mr. Gilbert: Relative to these findings in the 
north that you mentioned, how long will it take to 
have a feasibility study to determine the cost, the 
supply and so forth? 


Dr. Howland: We are dealing here with a very 
intricate matter. I will start, Mr. Gilbert, by saying 
that the American companies which have made dis- 
coveries are certainly very active at the moment in 
making feasibility studies on different forms of 
transportation and different routes. The newspapers 
say that they are contemplating having production 
out of there by 1971. 
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If you are talking about constructing pipelines 
in that area, they have to make some decisions 
fairly soon. 


If you consider it more broadly, I think much of 
this potential development will spring forward 
rapidly in Canada if this winter or the near future 
brings some major discoveries on the Canadian side. 
At the present time we have hopes, but no drill 
holes. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Howland, what is your relation- 
ship with the Federal Power Commission in Wash- 
ington? Many Canadians are acquiring the attitude 
that when it sneezes Canada jumps. 


Dr. Howland: Have you read our report on 
Westcoast? 


Mr. Gilbert: No, I have not. 
Dr. Howland: I recommend it to you. 


Mr. Gilbert: Possibly you could summarize it 
for me in a few sentences. 


Dr. Howland: This was a situation—and I must 
be careful with my words here—in which there was 
a somewhat different approach to export pricing 
and import pricing and, in which, unfortunately, in 
one sense, we got close to an impasse. But I do not 
think the Federal Power Commission feels that we 
dance when they call the tune. On the contrary, 
we worked out a sort of amicable approach from 
different vantage points. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Howland, I will make a 
thorough study, and next time I will be able to 
make a more penetrating... 


Dr. Howland: We will be glad, Mr. Gilbert, to 
send you a history of this. It is very live with the 
Board. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Roy? 


Mr. Beaudoin: Mr. Chairman, I understood 
Dr. Howland to suggest that he had some explana- 
tory remarks on these tables. 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Chairman, these tables look 
more complicated than they are. They illustrate the 
type of people we have in the Energy Board. If you 
look at Table No. 1, ‘Petroleum Supply and Demand 
Balance’’, this is the way economists tend to put up @ 
summary-analysis of a situation. 
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You will see, under ‘‘Demand’’, the consumption of 
motor gasoline; the middle distillates, which are 
heating oils; heavy fuels, which are for bunkers, and 
mostly for industrial use; and other products. That 
gives you the total net sales in Canada, which you 
can see, in 1960, were 798 thousand barrels a day and 
have now gone up to 1,262,000. Then you add a 
little bit of industrial consumpsion and you get the 
total demand in Canada. Under ‘‘demand’”’ we have 
shown the export situation. 


I am mentioning this because it gives a picture of 
the growth of our exports of crude and equivalent, 
and of our products; and this is an impressive record, 
going from some 113,000 barrels a day of crude and 
equivalent in 1960, to some 460,000 barrels a day 
estimated for 1968. The products go from 9.9 thou- 
sand barrels a day to 44.4. This, it seems to me, is 
worth looking at as a record of the growth of exports. 


On the same table you can see what is happening 
to our imports. They, again, have grown considerably. 
If you take crude and equivalent in 1960, it is 343,000 
barrels a day, and it has gone to 494,000; and products 
from 96.2 thousand barrels a day in 1960, to 210,000 
barrels a day. 


A great deal of this increase in the imports of 
products relates not to crude oil and gasoline but to 
heavy fuels which, typically, on the North American 
Continent are not what the refiners like to produce, 
being at the low end of the barrel. Ninety-four per 
cent of these imports are in the Quebec and Maritime 
areas, and this reflects the very vigorous growth 
which has taken place in those areas of Canada. 
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The second piece of paper, or table, that I gave 
you shows the “‘Overland Exempt”’ exports. There is 


a slight difference between the total exports and the 


overland exempt ones. We send roughly 5,000 barrels 


of propane a day to Japan and we also send some 


products—not very much—from Eastern Canada 
where these products are refined from imported 
crude. They are minimal figures—a few thousand 
barrels a day. 


The purpose of the second table on the overland 

is to give you a breakdown between the export areas. 

’ We talk about Districts I-IV first, which are roughly 
. the areas east of the Rockies, and District V, which 


» is west of the Rockies. That also gives you a fair 
indication of the detailed growth rates that have 


| taken place. 


i 


The third table which I have before me is 


“Canadian Imports of Crude Oil and Products’’. 


_ This give you some indication of the sources of 


_ our imports. 
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Mr. Mahoney: I do not believe we have that 
one. 


Dr. Howland: If members have that table—I 
do not know whether we need to spend much time 
on it—it does indicate that Venezuela and The 
Netherland Antilles are very important sources 
of our crude and products. 


The fourth table is ‘‘Balance of Trade in Energy 
Commodities’. From time to time some interest 
has been expressed on this matter in the House 
of Commons. These are our best approximations 
as of 1968 of where that balance is. It is true, 
as you will see here, that on petroleum there is 
roughly a $100 million imbalance. It is quite 
interesting to note that the financial figures are 
quite different from the volume figures. There 
may be 200,000 barrels difference but the dollar 
value reflects a higher price for our exports than 
we pay for our imports. 


If you balance off the export of natural gas 
in association with petroleum you will find that 
the balance, on the basis of oil and gas, is in favour 
of Canada. You have a balance on gas of $122.4 
million to set off against a loss of $102.4 on oil, 
so that you get a net balance of $20 million in 
favour of Canada. 


Mr. Woolliams: May I ask a supplementary. 


The Chairman: You can ask a question but 
we will not consider it a supplementary. 


Mr. Woolliams: Well it fits right into what 
the witness is talking about. The anomaly, as 
I said, on the exports and imports of Canadian 
crude is the fact we import 200 million more than 
we export. Is there any other country that produces 
like we do and is only getting 40 per cent of her 
possible capacity and production? Is there any 
other country in that bad a shape? 
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Dr. Howland: I really do not know. I am not 
sure that the yard stick is applicable or meaning- 
ful to Canada. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, for the record, 
I think Mr. Woollisms said $200 million. It is 
$100 million, is it not? 


Dr. Howland: I think Mr. Woolliams was 
dealing with volume as against dollars. 


The Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Dr. Howland, you say 
that the new pipe line is now completed. At the time 
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that the company was applying for its permit to 
build this pipe line I think mention was made 
that part of the terms of the agreement was that 
the northern pipe line at some time would be 
twinned. Do you have any idea of any new develop- 
ments in this area, or any contemplated date for 
this twinning? 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Fraser tells me that they 
have undertaken to proceed by 1970. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Before 1970. 


Dr. Howland: Yes, but we have no knowledge 
at the present time of any immediate plans to do so. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): No new developments 
in that area. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, my question 
is on the long-range forecast by the Board. 


As I recall it, Dr. Howland did not give an 
explanation of these forecasts. If I may refer to 
an IPAC newsletter of June 1968, it refers to a 
meeting held by this Association with the National 
Energy Board Task Force. This newsletter indicates 
that the purpose of the meeting was to discuss a 
comprehensive series of long-range forecasts which 
had been prepared by the Board. These forecasts 
covered the period up to 1985. Is there any possi- 
bility of you advising us what these forecasts are? 


Dr. Howland: At the moment I would have 
to say that we are like an auditor at the final 
stage of putting together figures to see what they 
add up to. This meeting with the Independent 
group in Calgary was very valuable to the Board. 
It sent a group of five economists and engineers 
to discuss with them, among others, the projections 
which we were making—the assumptions which 
we were making. These are the important things. 
They made a great contribution to our discussions. 
But we are just at the stage now of pulling this 
together with a view to placing it at the disposal 
of members and, we hope, of industry too. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I guess this is 
wrong then. It says: 


The Board are in the process of explaining 
the basis used in preparing these forecasts... 


So you must have prepared the forecast for dis- 
cussion with interested people. 


Dr. Howland: Oh, I am sorry I did not respond 
to that. The situation is that before this task force 
went out to meet provincial authorities and industry 
we, the staff, did in fact make assumptions, stated 
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them, and did a great deal of work. This was a 
testing. We are modifiying some of the assumptions 
which the staff had previously been prepared to 
make by reason of these discussions. The real value 
of the discussions was to have people comment on 
them, particularly on the regional basis. 


Let us be quite clear. What I am saying is that 
we, the staff, did prepare a draft of its forecast. 
It has proceeded to test the assumptions which 
went into this forecast and is now modifying these 
and getting the final study into a state in which 
it can be published. Is that clear to you, sir? 
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Mr. Deakon: Well, I would like to know what 
the forecast consisted of. This is what I am after. 


Dr. Howland: I think the Board would too. 
That is why we are working on it. 


Mr. Deakon: Another question, Dr. Howland. 
On page 4 of your Annual Report you state that: 


The discovery of thick Devonian reefs 
in the Rainbow-Zama area of northwest Alberta 
in early 1965, coupled with the ability of 
advanced seismic techniques to locate these 
reefs, has prompted a surge of exploration... 


Could you tell us, please, what proportion of 
these explorations are being carried on by foreign 
interests—that is, non-Canadian companies? 


Dr. Howland: I am afraid I could not. I would 
have to know all the individual companies operat- 
ing there and then ascertain by whom they are 
owned. 


Mr. Deakon: Could you please tell the Com- 
mittee what percentage of our crude oil is refined 
in Canada? 


Dr. Howland: If you take the refineries total 
demand in Canada, I would hazard a guess—I 
will be glad to get the correct figure—that it 
would be about 60 per cent. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Dr. Howland. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sulatycky, you are next 
on my list. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Dr. Howland, on the first 
page of your Annual Report you indicate that 
you have regulatory functions, including author- 
izations for the export and import of gas. Can 
you tell us whether you have denied export permits? 


Dr. Howland: Ever? 


Mr. Sulatycky: Yes. 
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Dr. Howland: Yes. 
Mr. Sulatycky: How many? 


Dr. Howland: I can think of two immediately, 
but subsequently there were modifications and 
re-applications which were approved. I am going 
back in my mind to 1959 and early 1960, to the 
Niagara Gas Transmission Company and_ the 
more recent Westcoast application. I can search 
and get you a full reply, if you have a purpose, 
but my recollection is two denials. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Just a as matter of interest, 
have you denied any import permits? 


Dr. Howland: I do not recollect that we have. 


Mr. Sulatycky: If it were not for the existence 
of this Board or for the existence of a particular 
policy, would the exportation of Canadian crude 
petroleum and/or natural gas increase? 


Dr. Howland: If it were not for the Board? 
Mr. Sulatycky: Yes. 


Dr. Howland: I do not know whether you 
could say this. It is really a hypothetical question. 
But certainly Canada set up Energy Board and 
one of the reasons for setting it up was in fact 
to control the export of natural gas. You will 
see in Section VI of the Act specifically that we 
are requested to control the exports. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Is my information correct when 
I say that the known reserves of both gas and oil in 
Canada are increasing at a greater rate than the 
increase in sales, whether domestic or foreign? 


Dr. Howland: I think that is a true statement. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Is it correct to say that the 
increase in reserves does not take into account the 
tremendous reserves in the Athabasca tar sands? 
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Dr. Howland: Well, we do not control, in the 
same way as we do natural gas, the export of oil. 
If you are talking about natural gas, the Board has 
been concerned about the rate of discovery of natural 
gas, not from the point of view of supply in Canada 
_but from the point of view of the ratio of exports to 
_ our domestic use, and we have so expressed ourselves. 

This is partly a function of the export demand. The 
industry obviously is not going to go ahead and spend 
a lot of money exploring for natural gas unless it has a 
reasonable anticipation of sales, but there can be, 
and has been, some time lag which has been of some 
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concern to the Board because we are charged with the 
responsibility of ensuring that Canadian foreseeable 
requirements are met before allowing an export. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Now, Mr. Woolliams asked if 
there is any other country to your knowledge which 
is in a similar situation to Canada in relation to the 
imports and exports, and J would like to ask if you 
know of any other country where the known reserves 
are increasing faster than the sale of oil and gas is 
increasing? It is certainly not so in the United States. 


Dr. Howland: Oh, I think the answer has to be 
yes. The rate of discovery in some of the North 
African countries is tremendous. A few years ago 
Algeria had very little reserves, now they are produc- 
ing a million barrels a day. One would have to say 
that in such areas the rate of discovery has been 
tremendously greater in relation to use in their 
countries. If that is the question, then I do know of 
countries. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Yes. Their sales, either domestic 
or foreign, are not increasing as fast as their new- 
found reserves. Is this correct? 


Dr. Howland: No. I think you then get into the 
hazard of saying, ““‘Do I know of any country where 
there is this relationship between international 
pricing and the price of domestic crude?’’ This is your 
key question then: do I know of any country that has 
as good a level of production where the competitive 
situation is such as it is in western Canada? What we 
are discussing now is quite a different thing: we are 
in a situation where we are exporting to a special 
market—the United States. 


Mr. Sulatycky: I will change to another line of 
questioning here. Does the Board keep track of all 
the new developments in the oil and gas industry? 
Are you completely up to date on the new develop- 
ments? Do you think the new developments will be 
a consideration when you plan your oil policies or gas 
policies? 


Dr. Howland: One would have to say, sir, 
in the light of today’s activity of the industry, 
no board could do this; but I can assure you that 
we have extraordinarily good relationships with 
industry. We receive a great deal of confidential 
information from companies so that we are, within 
reason, abreast of what is taking place. To say 
that any board could keep pace with exploration 
and development today would be, I think misleading. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Within the last few days 
there was an announcement from the United 
States that one of their research facilities—I 
believe it was one of the government research 
facilities—had devised a method by which they 
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could produce gasoline from coal at a cost of 
12 cents a gallon. Do you think this is something 
that is going to become functional and feasible 
within the next decade? 


Dr. Howland: Possibly the best reply to that 
is that certainly some of the oil companies in 
the United States felt that that was so. They, 
therefore, have got into the coal business based 
on this type of anticipation. The latest feeling 
we have been given on this matter is that it is 
possible that the discovery of the large resources 
of oil to the north may have set back the program 
in respect of the production of gasoline from coal 
for possibly a decade. These are the kind of judg- 
ments which will come from individual companies 
who must decide at some stage whether in this 
research—and it is very real research motivated 
by sound economics—they will pursue one route 
or the other which will be a matter of individual 
company choice, I think. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Which of the coal deposits 
in Canada are suitable for the production of gaso- 
line? 


Dr. Howland: I do not know that I, technically, 
could answer that. I was in Nova Scotia some 
years ago. I was also Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal in 1946 which was responsible 
for the Carroll report. I have had some interest 
in coal for 20 years. We sent down from Nova 
Scotia, years ago, some 40 tons of coal to test 
it in American facilities. I do not think there is 
a problem of the quality of the coal; it is more 
to do with the price. If one has coal at $2 or $3 
a ton at the pit, then you can begin to look at 
things you cannot look at at $8. Secondly, the loca- 
tion of the coal field becomes quite important. 
If the coal fields near Calgary were located near 
Toronto there would be no problem of getting 
production. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Let us move Toronto to Calgary. 
Dr. Howland: That is right—move Toronto. 


Mr. Sulatycky: That is all the questions I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mahoney? 


Mr. Mahoney: Through the Chair, Dr. Howland, 
I would like to ask a few specific questions regarding 
administration of the national oil policy. I should 
preface this by stating that I am sure everyone 
here is well aware that this is a voluntary policy 
and that its enforcement is procured by persuasion 
on the part of your body and not through any 
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legal sanction. However, it would seem to me that 
one of the bodies who would not be too difficult to 
persuade in the circumstances would be the Govern- 
ment of Canada itself. 


In late May or early June of this year, there 
was an announcement made of the purchase, for 
the Department of National Defence, of aviation 
turbine fuel for the Trenton Air Force Base from 
Montreal refineries, coincidental with which The 
British America Oil Company Limited announced 
a cut-back in its Clarkson refinery output in 
Ontario of, I believe, some 10,000 barrels per day. 
Have you any comments to make on that situation? 
Do you know whether or not the cut-back in 


‘production at Clarkson was related to the loss 


of this contract or to the granting of a new contract 
to BP Refinery Canada Limited in Montreal? 


Dr. Howland: It was not my impression that 
that was so, Mr. Mahoney. My good friend Carl 
Nickle pointed out last June that due to the retire- 
ment of Mr. McKinnon and lie back of a Board 
chairman, imports into Ontario appeared to be in- 
creasing. This launched into the public domain 
the suggestion that there had been a change in 
the situation. What had happened in the preceding 
few months was that we had a number of matters 
affecting the imports and transfers into Ontario. 


First we had three refiners having difficulties 
operating—technical problems occurred one after 
the other—so that they became short of supply. 
Secondly, Interprovincial Pipe Line Company 
was running short of capacity because of the lack 
of pipeline capacity in the United States. The 
companies in Canada pro-rated right through the 
Prairies and into Ontario in order to co-operate 
with the United States in that situation. When the 
spring came the industry, even Ontario refiners, 
had been short of supply; they had looked after 
everybody, but their inventories were down. 
There was only one way to remedy this, and that 
was to bring in some product. This tended to 
loosen the appearance of things, and we had to 
tighten up on everybody, which we did, and ask 
people to respect the wishes of Parliament on 
this program. They have, in very large part, com- 
plied. It was at this stage that B-A did, in fact, 
cut-back. 


There were one or two people we discussed 
matters with and it was probably a month later 
that British American re-nominated for that 
volume which they had curtailed. There was not 
a public announcement of this, I think, because 
my Minister was away or sick, but this was, in 
fact, the event; that B-A did reinstate its nomination. 


| 


| 
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Mr. Mahoney: What is the criterion that 
the Board would apply to a suggestion by a govern- 
ment department that it deviate from the national 
oil policy in its case? 


Dr. Howland: I think the Board’s attitude 
is quite clear, that we would draw to the attention 
of government, for policy decision, what the facts 
of situation are. There have been decisions made 
on this; there is a preferential position given to 
the use of Canadian producers’ products—a greater 
preference, considerable preference, for products 
coming from refineries using Canadian crude. 
There is a second preference, considerably less 
but still there, regarding products manuractured in 
Canada as against imports. This is a government 
policy and has been stated. It is not Board policy, 
but we certainly analysed the situation in a number 
of places and sought and received government 
policy which is not administered by this Board, 
The Department of Defence Production does the 
purchasing. 


Mr. Mahoney: This may fall within the purview 
of the general answer you have given: in the period 
from September, 1966, through to August of next 
year, the Department of Public Works purchased 
something over 17 million gallons of diesel fuel 
oil for use at Churchill, Manitoba. In this case, 
this is produced direct from Aruba with no bids 
being received from Canadian refiners any place. 
Do you have any comments on that particular 
thing? Would you, for example, in this instance 
examine the tender documents that the Department 
of Public Works—or the Department of Defence 
Production, on its behalf—issues to see whether 
or not those preclude Canadian refiners or Canadian 
oroducers from competing in that particular 
market? 
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Dr. Howland: The Board has studied this for 
the government and, associated with that analysis, 
there has been an increased use of propane in that 
area. The differential on the Canadian source of 
some of this diesel fuel is a very great one and it 
was the considered judgment of the government that 
he differential was such that it could not justify 
shat expenditure. 


Mr. Mahoney: Thank you. 
| The Chairman: Mr. Beaudoin? 


Interpretation] 


| Mr. Beaudoin: A moment ago, Mr. Howland 
old us that if the United States wanted to set up a 
pipeline to send oil, they would have to do it 
retty soon. Why is that? 
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[English] 


Dr. Howland: I am sorry, sir, I do not think I 
made myself clear on this. I am saying that the 
United States companies who have made these 
discoveries in the north are very active in their 
studies as to alternative movement arrangements 
and that they will have to make decisions pretty 
fast. If there are to be pipe line developments in 
Canada associated with the north in the immediate 
situation, this will depend in part on the discoveries 
of oil in Canada in that area. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: Could this perhaps change your 
estimates for the cost price? 


[English] 


Dr. Howland: You are right, sir. Nobody really 
knows too much about these resources. It must be 
apparent that those companies concerned with the 
discovery must believe that they have substantial 
resources in order to get their unit cost down in 
such a manner as to be able to move it from such 
outlying positions. The impact of that on the 
Canadian situation is one thing that the Board is 
most anxious to study. 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Harding? 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I 
missed the earlier part. I would not like to cover 
any questions that have already been gone over, 
but I have one or two questions I would like to ask 
in connection with natural gas sales to the United 
States. 


Who negotiates the contracts and the price for the 
natural gas sales to the United States? Is it the 
companies involved? 


Dr. Howland: That is correct. 


Mr. Harding: Where do you come into the pic- 
ture? 


Dr. Howland: We come into the picture, sir, 
when they make an application to the Board for a 
licence to export, at which time they have to 
establish to the Board two matters essentially of 
the Act. One is that the gas which is proposed to be 
exported is surplus to Canadian requirements. The 
second is that the price is just and reasonable. 


Mr. Harding: I just missed the last point. 


Dr. Howland: The price has to be established 
to the satisfaction of the Board as being a just and 
reasonable price. 
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Mr. Harding: May I speak of British Columbia 
for a few minutes. Do you have handy the prices 
which are paid by the American consumers for 
natural gas and the prices which are paid by the 
Canadian consumers on the same lines? Do you 
have that information with you? 
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Dr. Howland: I do not have it with me here 
today, sir. What we deal with really is the whole- 
sale price. 


Mr. Harding: I understand that. 


Dr. Howland: We would probably have here 
the prices which were applied for by the Board, at 
least before the Board, and the judgment we 
formed on those prices. But I could not tell you 
today what the wholesale price is in particular 
markets. We certainly could find it for you. 


Mr. Harding: I think last year perhaps a new 
contract was negotiated, but prior to that there 
was a fantastic difference in the amount of the 
price paid by an American industry just south of 
the B.C. border, and Canadian industry in Canada. 
The Canadian industrial users were paying 40 or 50 
per cent higher. This seems to me to be completely 
out of line, and I was just wondering who is looking 
after the interests of those Canadian users in this 
regard? 


Dr. Howland: Do you have in mind the 1954 
initial contract between Westcoast? 


Mr. Harding: Yes, which I think was revised 
last year or the year before. 


Dr. Howland: There has been a number of 
revisions, but not of the original contract. That is 
still there. 


Mr. Harding: The same price exists? 


Dr. Howland: No, there have been several 
other contracts which have substantially higher 
pricing, but this contract was in existence before 
the Energy Board was appointed. 


Mr. Harding: I see. What lever do you use to 
protect Canadian interests in this regard? 


Dr. Howland: I think the point of view of the 
Board has been quite clearly set out in its decisions 
regarding its findings on prices. If the Board does 
not think that the price is a reasonable just price, 
then the Board denies the application, as we did on 
the Westcoast recent application. They then 
amended it and came back with a higher price. I 
think the net gain to Canada of that decision of the 
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Board was $29 million, if my memory is correct. 
But this is the authority which the Parliament of 
Canada gave this Board and its responsibility, 
which is to deny applications where we are not 
satisfied that the price is just and reasonable. 


Mr. Harding: Just what practice do you use in 
setting a price as between, we will say, export sales 
and those on the domestic market? 


Dr. Howland: We have three of them here. 
Mr. Fraser is just referring it to me. It was outlined 
in this decision on the Westcoast. It reads: 


... the Board has applied to the proposed 
export price its three normal tests. 


(1) Does it recover its appropriate share 
of the costs incurred by the Canadian trans- 
mission company? 

(2) Is it not less than the price to Canadian 
customers of the transmission company in 
the general area of the proposed export, 
after allowance for variations in the terms 
of delivery? 


(3) Does it result in prices in the United 
States market area close to the least cost 
alternative for energy from indigenous sources? 


Those are the three yardsticks that we have tended 
to apply in measuring the justification of the 
proposed price of an export. 


Mr. Harding: Is it fact that the export prices 
are generally lower than the prices charged on 
the domestic market? 


Dr. Howland: No, on the contrary. It is usually 
the opposite way. 


Mr. Harding: Usually. 


Dr. Howland: Yes, the one problem we have 
had, as you know, is the very low price of that 
original contract between Westcoast. 


Mr. Harding: The Westcoast is the exception 
to this rule. 
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Dr. Howland: It is the exception. 


Mr. Harding: One more question. It is in 
connection with oil. What are the Canadian reserves 
in terms of a year’s supply, currently? 


Dr. Howland: Assuming the present levels 
of production, how many years could we produce 
gas? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 
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Dr. Howland: The last figure I recall, and 
it may be wild, but I think Alberta was some- 
thing like 24 years. This is the key province. 
The big resources so far are there, and as Mr. 
Woolliams was saying, they have a lot of shut-in 
capacity and, secondly, they have proved-up 
resources which are very substantial in relation- 
ship to their present production. 


: The Chairman: Mr. Moores. A 
| _ Mr. Moores (Bonavista-Trinity-Conception): 
| I just have one very brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

With the recent mention of the continental shelf 
and its potential, particularly as it applies to 
oil and natural gas, et cetera, can the Board tell 
us if they know if any substantial degree of ex- 
ploration will take place in the immediate future. 
We have heard about the Arctic. I am thinking 

particularly of the East and West coast shelves. 


__ Dr. Howland: I think, sir, this is more a question 
to go to Energy, Mines and Resources who are 
concerned with offshore matters, but the reading 
that we have, as we are very close to industry 
'and Energy, Mines and Resources on these matters, 
is that there is very great activity going on in 
' the East and the West. 


If I could volunteer this, a few years ago I was in 
the Maritimes, and on the Borden Commission. I 
had a little regional implication possibly there, and 

I asked polite questions about the outlook of the 
‘industry in the Maritime area. The general reading 
then was that it was likely oil-bearing country, but 

that the resources were not likely to be very large. 

I think if you ask the industry today or some of 
those very active in that area, I think the opposite 

would be true, which is that the indications are that 
the structures are very large and very interesting 
from an economic point of view. The only question 
is are they oil-bearing. 

Mr. Moores (Bonavista-Trinity-Conception): 

Last week on a point of order it was mentioned that 
we get the information that is going to be tabled at 
these meetings by the witnesses as quickly as 
possible. This Annual Report, I am sure, was a 
help to a great many members today in getting it 
early. If in future we could ask the witnesses coming 
to make the information available to us as early as 
possible, I am sure it would be most appreciated, 
certainly by myself. 


The Chairman: Thank you for bringing that 
point up, Mr. Moores, and for your comments. We 
have the documents here from the National Re- 
search Council which will be passed out before the 
snd of this meeting, and the others will receive 
them by tomorrow I presume at the latest. We will 
send them out today. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
some questions in regard to electrical power. 
Possibly, Mr. Briggs could answer. I notice in your 
report on page 24 you say that there is going to be a 
change in the proportions of electrical power and 
energy. You point out that we get our electrical 
power from 82.3 per cent water power. 15 to 20 per 
cent coal and natural gas, and .06 in nuclear power. 
I am just wondering what changes you anticipate 
in those proportions, more especially with regard to 
nuclear power. 
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Mr. H. L. Briggs (Member, National Energy 
Board): Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, those pro- 
portions are bound to change. T hey will change 
largely in accordance with economic circumstances. 
In Central Canada the hydraulic resources have to 
a great extent been developed. This is not entirely 
true, but it is largely true. The hydraulic resources 
that remain are more costly than those that have 
already been developed, and they are more remote 
from the big electric power units. This means that 
other sources are being swung in particularly in 
Ontario and in Western Canada. Did you wish me 
to speak briefly relative to nuclear and conventional 
thermal? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Briggs: To a considerable extent the 
choice between nuclear sources and conventional 
thermal sources is an economic one. But, before 
it becomes an economic one, we have to look at 
this question of the size of the electric units that 
are economic. When we look into the position 
on nuclear power we find that very large size 
units are required before the economics makes 
these nuclear units attractive. The place of the 
break is different for different occasions, but a 
number of engineers believe that we have to get 
perhaps well above 300,000 kilowatt machines, 
perhaps up to 500,000 kilowatt machines, in nuclear 
generators before they become really economic, 
So our first hazard is that we must have elec- 
trical loads that are growing sufficiently rapidly 
to justify very large machines. If that situation 
does exist then we are in the position of being 
able to make a choice between nuclear power 
and power from coal or oil. 


The situation in Ontario is, of course, that 
Ontario has very little indigenous coal reserves. 
It has some, but no great quantities, and on that 
account the prospects of developing additional 
nuclear power sources do look attractive. A similar 
situation will probably follow along in certain 
of the other provinces as the years go on. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Briggs 
again: it follows the second point on page 25 
where you say you made an economic feasibility 
study in regard to a national electric power net- 
work, that the study is being made and the report 
sent to the ministerial committee. Is it possible 
for the members of the Committee to get a copy 
of this report? 


Mr. Briggs: My understanding is that these 
reports are to be issued very soon to members 
of the House. 
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Mr. Gilbert: I see. The final question, Mr. 
Briggs, is with regard to the study and the analysis 
of the Northeast power failure of 1965. Was 
that when we put New York into an involuntary 
blackout? What was the cause? 


Dr. Howland: That is a leading question. 


Mr. Briggs: What was your question, Mr. 
Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: What was the cause of putting New 
York into this involuntary blackout? Were we 
responsible? Was Ontario responsible for this power 
failure in New York? 


Mr. Briggs: It is a matter of history that the 
simple initiating cause occurred in Ontario but the 
reason for the blackout stemmed from a whole 
multitude of circumstances, unfortunate if you 
like: the pyramid, the shutdown of both transmis- 
sion lines and power stations which all accumulated 
to produce this total shutdown. 


Mr. Gilbert: It sounds like a typical answer 
that a minister would give in the House, and I say 
that rather warmly and not disparagingly. 


Dr. Howland: I am sure that Mr. Gilbert 
knows that the work which Mr. Briggs headed up 
with the Board on this blackout which was an 
analysis in depth on its causes and the discussions 
we had with the provincial authorities based on that 
report was a very valuable contribution. I am sure 
Mr. Gilbert knows that. 


Mr. Woolliams: I would like to deal with two 
further points which I touched on but it is so big 
a subject that I do not think we have time this 
morning. I want to get your attitude on one. In 
view of the large, now found proven reserves in the 
Northern Arctic, Alaska and elsewhere in the North, 
does your Board now favour, and would you be 
prepared to recommend, a continental oil policy 
under which pro rata, right across, as the pipelines 
came down through Alberta, they each would bet a 
share of the possible market both in Canada and the 
United States. 
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Dr. Howland: The first approach of the Board, 
Mr. Woolliams, is to try to get at the facts of the 
matter. This is highly important and the Board... 


Mr. Woolliams: Have you made a study of 
Ghilset 


Dr. Howland: No. The Board is very actively 
engaged in this. We have received some confidential 
reports already which have not been available to 
those who have been yet speaking about policy. 
The first thing we want to do, and we are very very 
much impressed with the necessity, Mr. Woolliams, 
is a very careful appraisal of what the potential is for 
Canada. We think that the potential of this could 
be very considerably in favour of Canada or it 
could be on the opposite side of things and we are 
most anxious and intend to work very closely with 
all the initiative of our Canadian industry to assess 
this matter very thoroughly so that the Government 
and Parliament may in fact lay down the policy 
which should be followed here. We are very im- 
pressed also, at the moment, with the lack of infor- 
mation. We do not know whether, in fact, a proposed 
line would be profitable to anyone. 


Mr. Woolliams: Well, Doctor, should we set 
up now, because at least I take this from your 
answer, that there is assessment being made along 
these lines. 


Dr. Howland: Yes. 


Mr. Woolliams: It is a big study, it is a very 
important study because there is concern and fear 
in the industry and, whatever the colour of the 
report is, I am sure the grain growers would be 
pretty upset if we were bringing in $200 million 
worth of grain more than we were exporting. The 
answer is, would it not be a good time—let us get 
on top of this thing while there is time—to set up @ 
very careful study or a commission just on this 
matter to review all the economics, to review the 
potential, the reserves, the supply and the markets 
and then come up with an answer on this very 
quickly before we lose our crude petroleum market 
altogether. 
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Dr. Howland: Mr. Woolliams, this is exactly 
what the Board is doing. 


Mr. Woolliams: How many on your staff have 
you got on that study, sir? 


Dr. Howland: Not as many as I am asking for? 
Mr. Woolliams: How many would you like to 


have? I think it is our function to find out how we 
can assist a man of your calibre. 
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Dr. Howland: Well, sir, it will be a shock to the 
Treasury Board. We are very much geared to this. . . 


Mr. Wolliams: Is this not important to the 
country, the economics of the country? I do not 
know the exact ratio, but I read recently that a 
dollar used to purchase crude petroleum may be 
worth $3, if you were using Canadian petroleum 
instead of the importation. Therefore, it is so im- 
portant with our balance of trade and our relation- 
ship economically with the United States, is this 
not a place where money should be spent and is 
this not a priority that we should be setting up 
now to make certain that our industry is protected 
in the future? 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Woolliams, I could not agree 
with you more. 


Mr. Woolliams: Thank you very much. Now I 
am going to go into another line of questioning. 
I am coming back to the eastern Canadian market 
because, with the greatest respect to you, sir, 
I was not quite satisfied with your answer. 


Dr. Howland: I am never satisfied with my 
own, Mr. Wolliams. 


Mr. Woolliams: But fellows like Mr. Charles 
Lee, past president of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of Canada and others feel for a matter 
of economics that it is possible today for a Montreal 
pipeline or a pipeline of a similar nature to be 
able to take crude petroleum from Alberta to the 
eastern market and effectively compete with the 
imports that are now coming into Canada? Can 
you conscientiously say from the study that is 
being made by your Board that they cannot 
compete? 


Dr. Howland: I can say this, sir, that when 
you mentioned my friend, Mr. Charles Lee, who 
is a man for whom I have the highest regard, 
he and his colleagues have done a very useful 
job for Canada in their pressure to open up new 
markets. Our comments to them on some of their 
studies have indicated to them where they perhaps 
should do a bit more research, and I refer specifi- 
cally to the assumptions which they made in their 
cost studies regarding tanker rates. This is a key 
consideration. In the present circumstances, the 
indication the Board has is that the price differen- 
tial, if anything will go the other way because 
of the technological development of tankers. We 
have discussed with Mr. Lee, specifically, and some 
of his colleagues, the assumptions they have made 
in their cost studies. 


Mr. Woolliams: What about technological 
development of pipelines today with new materials? 
Is it not pretty well even? 
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Dr. Howland: I do not think so, sir. We on 
this Board are fairly familiar with the techniques 
of pipelines. We get tariffs and reports and are 
constantly in touch with the pipelining industry in 
their applications for certificates to the Board. 
So we do feel that we are very closely associated 
with the developing technology and the resulting 
economics in the pipeline structures. We also have 
been carefully watching the developments on the 
tankers, and our staff share this view, that the 
tanker situation as assessed by those who believe 
that western Canadian crude can be laid down in 
Montreal competitively with imported oil have 
made some rather difficult assumptions regarding 
the tanker rates. 


Mr. Woolliams: There is one last thought. It 
really arose out of what Mr. Mahoney asked you 
which I think is very important. When the national 
oil policy was put together, they sort of had a 
border between the eastern Canadian market, 
the western market and the market in the United 
States, in Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, or the western 
part of the United States. Are the refineries now 
in eastern Canada refining imported crude and 
dumping the finished product, as it were, in that 
area which was really the reserve of the western 
Canadian market and the western United States 
market? 


Dr. Howland: Did I hear you correctly? Ontario 
refineries using imported crude? 


Mr. Woolliams: Well, Montreal and Ontario. 
Dr. Howland: Let us clarify— 


Mr. Woolliams: That is the point I think 
Mr. Mahoney was making. Has the Board taken 
any firm steps in this regard? 


Dr. Howland: Let us clarify this. The answer to 
the first point, “Is any crude oil being imported 
into Ontario?”, is no, except for about 1,500 
barrels a day. 


Mr. Woolliams: What about the finished 
product? 


Dr. Howland: This is of Boscan crude. Let me, 
if I may, finish. There is a little asphalt crude that 
comes in. Apart from that there is no crude oil 
brought into Ontario. What was the other question? 


Mr. Woolliams: What about the finished 
product? What they do, they bring the crude into 
Montreal, refine it and the finished product can be 
put there... 
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Dr. Howland: On that matter, we are dealing 
now with west of the Ottawa valley. A voluntary 
program has achieved a situation where 96 per cent 
of the gasoline used in Ontario is manufactured from 
western Canadian crude. It is a 96 per cent perfect 
program on gasoline. 


The middle distillates situation is not quite as 
good, but this is a more difficult one to handle 
because they are competing with western Canadian 
gas and the situation here is a very complex one. If 
you lowered the price of western Canadian crude to 
meet western Canadian gas, among other things, I 
do not think there would be a uniform vote of 
confidence in the oil policy in western Canada. So 
we do not have quite as much perfection on middle 
distillates but it has gone down substantially since 
the oil policy was introduced. 


On the heavy bunkers, which is an industrial 
fuel, the oil policy has never restricted this move- 
ment. This is typical of the North American re- 
fining situation where in the United States, as in 
Canada, the tendency of the refiners, in order to 
keep the prices down, has been to maximize their 
gasoline production with the result that your lower 
ends are just not available in sufficient quantities. 
So both Canada and the United States have tended 
to follow this policy of importing substantial 
volumes of bunker “C”’ rather than manufacture 
them. This has resulted in lower pricing of gasoline 
and middle distillates than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, it is now one 
o’clock. Mr. Chappell and Mr. Lind have some 
questions. 


Is there a willingness on the part of the Committee 
to sit a few extra minutes if we can finish Item 
No. 85 now? 


If there is not a willingness maybe we should 
carry it over. Is there willingness to accept this? 
The reason I say this is that we have a double 
meeting lined up for Tuesday morning from 9.30 to 
11 and from 11 to 1. The National Research Council 
will be with us at 9.30 a.m. Possibly the Committee 
would like to extend into that second meeting the 
same morning with NRC. I would like the Com- 
mittee’s views this morning on whether or not you 
would care to sit from 9.30 to 1 and have a recess 
for possibly 10 minutes at approximately 11 o’clock. 


Later on the same day we have a third meeting, 
at which time we could have the International 
Joint Commission before us. I might say here in 
view of what Mr. Moores (Bonavista-Trinity- 
Conception) has brought up that apparently the 
International Joint commission has no annual report. 
This is something the Committee might possibly 
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want to discuss with them in view of the fact that 
they will be appearing before this Committee from 
here on. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, maybe they could 
send along a copy of the opening statement so 
that we could study that. 


The Chairman: We will bring this to their 
attention, Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Chappell? 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, I have another 
meeting I must attend at 1 o’clock. If I could 
be excused I would like to leave now if it will 
not upset your quorum. 


The Chairman: We still will have a quorum. 
Do you wish to forego your questions, Mr. Chappell? 


Mr. Chappell: I have no choice. 


The Chairman: Before Mr. Chappell leaves 
I would like to ask the Committee’s permission 
to report to the House the items already approved 
or approved up to the end of this meeting in our 
second report. Is this agreed? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Chappell: May I ask, on a point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, if there are some who have not 
asked questions on the first round, should they 
not come before members who are on the second 
round, even though the members on the second 
round may have put their hands up earlier? If 
not it would seem that you have to put your 
hand up to get on the first round, even though 
at that time you have not firmly decided you 
wish to ask questions. 


The Chairman: On this point, Mr. Chappell, 
possibly I should always mention when we are 
starting the second round. but I feel that if mem- 
bers have questions to ask they should auto- 
matically come on the first round, because members 
who are participating on the first round and wish 
to ask questions on the second round should 
have the right to follow in their proper order as 
indicated by their willingness to ask questions. 
Otherwise we are going to get into arrangements 
in the middle of the meeting. I take it you are 
foregoing your questioning at this time? 


Mr. Chappell: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lind, you are next. 


Mr. Lind: I have two brief questions to ask 
through you, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Fraser. Is 
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Interprovincial Pipe Line Company going to 
twin their line through southern Ontario this 
year? 


Mr. Fraser: Mr. Chairman, we have an ap- 
plication before us now from Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company for certain facilities in western 
Canada which will result, if the application is 
approved, in the completion of the third line 
of pipe from western Canada to the United States 
border. But the only new facilities in Ontario 
this year are some seven miles, I think it is, of 
loop near Sarnia plus increases jn pumping capacity 
at two stations, if I recall correctly. Therefore, 
Mr. Lind, there is very little construction in 
Ontario proposed by the company this year. 


Mr. Lind: They leased quite a bit of land 
last year, or took leasing rights on quite a bit 
of land last year. It was my understanding they 
were going ahead to twin a lot of this during 
1969. I take it then that Interprovincial Pipe 
Line Company is giving up this twinning idea 
for 1969? 


Mr. Fraser: As we presently understand it, 
yes. 
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Mr. Lind: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Shall item 85 carry? 
Item 85 agreed to. 


The Chairman: As previously agreed we are 
now arranging meetings as soon as possible with 
the National Research Council. This will be of 
course Tuesday morning at 9.30 and you will 
receive due notice. This will be a continuous 
meeting from 9.30 to 1 o’clock with a break at 
11 a.m. We will be meeting a third time on Tuesday 
and that will complete our discussions with the 
Crown corporations. 


After Tuesday’s meetings I would also like to 
get agreement to pass items 1 and 5 so that we 
can return all the estimates back to the House 
by Tuesday night. 
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At this time I would like to thank Dr. Howland 
and his colleagues for being with us today, and 
we will be looking forward to having them back 
in the new year. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
STANDING CoMMITTEE ON NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PuBLIC WORKS 
Summary InprEx oF Issuzs 1 To 11 


(1) InprEx To Reports 


1st Report to the House—Issue No. 4—Permission to sit while the House is sitting. 
2nd Report to the House—Issue No. 11—Estimates Reported. 


(2) InpDEx TO WITNESSES 


Chronological Order 
October. 29, 19GSsu.2. oaks. « Re. so oe ah ee os tees 4 Issue No. 2—p. 1 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 


Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister; and Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior Financial Adviser. 
Octoberisl PLIGS A: «ci ccdhe oa Sh Socks 5 4 SEM Marae ts Leroww sai SB Ancien Issue No. 3—p. 13 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 


Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister; Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and 
Geosciences); Mr. J. P. Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. J. W. 
MacNeill, Assistant Deputy Minister (Water); and Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior Financial Adviser. 
November ip ALY Ghai pcan tee Oe Reece a Sie Aa iG op ae Re Mn ce Se ee Issue No. 4—p. 25 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 
Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J. W. MacNeill, 
Acting Assistant Deputy Minister (Water); Dr. W. M. Cameron, Director, Marine Science 
Branch; Fr. A. T. Prince, Director, Inland Waters Branch; Dr. E. R. Tinney, Acting Director, 
Policy and Planning Branch. 
November Wa lOGS h.acteae ac oat dns eae aee to Sra Bislidkis ot arenatye ave ts Issue No. 5—p. 45 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 


Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. G. M. MacNabb, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy Development); Mr. J. W. MacNeill, Acting Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Water); Dr. W. M. Cameron, Director, Marine Science Branch; Dr. A. T. 
Prince, Director, Inland Waters Branch. : 

ING VelpOt Be shins: Gite. nnd oe Seca onan eidter ete sae dane een ions oar tvs RO Issue No. 6—p. 61 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 


Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J. P. Drolet, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. G. M. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Energy Development); and Mr. R. B. Toombs, Energy Adviser (Oil and Gas). 
November’ (2. TOG8 0: i, 2aahy-<e ate et abycete toe eee as Mees & oe me ied ae Issue No. 7—p. 77 


From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 


Dr. J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J. P. Drolet, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. W. K. Buck, Director, Mineral Re- 
sources; Mr. N. Ignatieff, Deputy Director, Mines Branch; Mr. S. G. Gamble, Director, Surveys 
and Mapping Branch; Mr. R. B. Code, Senior Personnel Adviser; and Mr. J. C. Allen, Senior 
Financial Adviser. 


November 22: BOC Sie cs sa. Mirae Ateeee Sec is RR cite os Issue No. 8—p. 93 
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From the Dominion Coal Board: 
Honourable J. W. MacNaught, Chairman; and Mr. A. Broan, Executive Director. 
WN Overaber 2691008 tates ye «> 6 oe ea Ee aes oe ee Issue No. 9—p. 105 
Dr. G. C. Laurence, President, Atomic Energy Control Board; and Mr. J. L. Gray, President, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 
ENWE RCL ILS rel US. het Richly a6, «es Riss Wee PO Ae ae en eaten eos a Issue No. 10—p. 123 
Dr. G. C. Laurence, President, Atomic Energy Control Board; and Mr. D. Watson, Vice-President, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 
Beer Opt LO ago facies 4c, «: Saausiduvny ocho a dare Alec Pe aaa Issue No. 11—p. 137 


From the National Energy Board: 
Dr. R. D. Howland, Chairman; and Mr. H. L. Briggs, Member of the Board. 


(3) InpEx TO APPENDICES 
A—Issue No. 1—Revised Main Estimates 1968-69. 
B—Issue No. 4—Provision for Professional and Special Services. 
C—lIssue No. 11—National Energy Board, Statistical Tables. 


(4) InpEx ro Exursits 
A—Issue No. 9—Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd.—Graph. 
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Reapecting 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF MINUTES 
OF 
PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


This edition contains the English deliberations 
and/or a translation into English of the French. 


Copies and complete sets are available to the 


public by subscription to the Queen’s Printer. 
Cost varies according to Committees. 


Translations under the direction of the Bureau 
for Translations, Secretary of State. 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
First Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 
1968-69 
LIBRARY 
STANDING COMMIT APR17 1969 x 


ON 


NATIONAL RESOURCES 
AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. LEONARD HOPKINS 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 12 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1969 


Respecting 
Main Estimates (1969-70) of the Department of Public Works 


APPEARING: 
The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Public Works 


WITNESSES: 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, OTTAWA, 1969 
29386—1 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 
Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 


and 
Messrs. 

* Aiken, * Lind * Orange 

Beaudoin * Langlois Paproski 

Code Mahoney Ritchie 

Comeau Marchand (Kamloops- Roy (Timmins) 
* Cullen Cariboo) * Skoberg 
" Gibson Moores (Bonavista- Sulatycky— (20). 
* Gilbert Trinity-Conception) 


(Quorum 11) 
J. H. Bennett, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
Pursuant to S.O. 65(4) (b) 


*Replaced Mr. Crossman February 11, 1969. 
*Replaced Mr. Breau February 11, 1969. 
*Replaced Mr. Downey March 3, 1969. 
“Replaced Mr. Benjamin March 4, 1969. 

* Replaced Mr. Chappell March 4, 1969. 
°*Replaced Mr. Deakon March 4, 1969. 
*Replaced Mr. Hogarth March 4, 1969. 
*Replaced Mr. Harding March 4, 1969. 


4 ORDER OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
THURSDAY, February 20, 1969. 


Ordered,—That Votes 1, 5, 15, 20, 25, 40, 45 and 50 relating to the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources; 


Votes 55 and 60 relating to the Atomic Energy Control Board; 


Votes 65, 70, L15, L20, L25 and L30 relating to Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited (Research Program) ; 


Vote 75 relating to the Dominion Coal Board; 
Vote 80 relating to the National Energy Board; and 


Votes 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 55 and 60 relating to the Department 
of Public Works be referred to the Standing Committee on National Resources 
and Public Works. 

ATTEST: 

ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 4, 1969. 


(12) 
Text 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 8:05 p.m., the Chairman Mr. Hopkins presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Comeau, Cullen, Gibson, Gilbert, Hopkins, 
Hymmen, Lind, Langlois, Marchand (Kamloops Cariboo), Orange, Paproski, 
Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Skoberg—(15). 


Also present: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Public Works; 
and the Honourable Théogéne Ricard, M.P. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Public Works: Messrs. L. Lalonde, 
Deputy Minister; G. B. Williams, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister; J. A. 
Langford, Assistant Deputy Minister (Design); and L. V. McGurran, Director, 
Financial Services. 


The Order of Reference was read and the Chairman presented the Fourth 
report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Friday, February 28, 
1969, with the following members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Hard- 
ing, Hopkins, Hymmen and Langlois. After discussion it was agreed to make 
the following recommendations to the Main Committee: 

1. That in examining witnesses, the same procedure be followed as at 
previous meetings,—approximately 10 minutes be allowed each 
member for questioning, with no supplementary questions allowed 
on the first round. The Chairman to use his discretion respecting 
supplementary questions on the second round. 

2. Meetings of the Committee should last not longer than 2 hours, 
preferably one and one-half hours. 

3. That permission be sought to adjourn from place to place to visit 
Chalk River, the Fuels Research Centre on the Corkstown Road 
and the Canada Centre for Inland Waters at Burlington, Ontario, 
when the estimates of the appropriate Branch are before the 
Committee. 

4. That the Estimates of the Department of Public Works be con- 
sidered first, followed by the Dominion Coal Board. The order of 
consideration of the estimates of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Atomic Energy Control Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and National Energy Board to be decided later. 

On motion of Mr. Marchand the recommendations in the above report 
were adopted unanimously. 
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The Chairman then called Item 1—General Administration of the Estimates 
1969-70—Department of Public Works and the Honourable Arthur Laing 
introduced his associates and read a statement. 


Following the statement, the Minister of Public Works and his associates 
were questioned. 


At 10.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 
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The Chairman: We now have a quorum and 
I would like to call the meeting to order. 
First of all, I am going to ask the Clerk of the 
Committee to read the order of reference for 
this Committee. 


The Chairman also read the Fourth Report 
of the Sub. Committee on Agenda and Pro- 
cedure. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

I would like to welcome back all members 
to our first Committee meeting for 1969. I 
think it would be very appropriate at this 
time if I extended a special welcome back to 
Mr. Aiken after his illness. One thing about 
Parliamentary life, whether we sit on the 
Opposition or the Government side, when one 
of the members gets in difficulty, there is a 
feeling of concern among the rest of us and 
we certainly are glad to have you back with 
us, Gordon. 


@ 2010 
Mr. Aiken: Health difficulties. 


The Chairman: Yes. 
(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


The Chairman: I now call Item 1: 
Department of Public Works 
1. General Administration, including grants 
as detailed in the Estimates—$23,940,000 
I invite the Honourable Arthur Laing, 
Minister of Public Works, to introduce his 
associates and address the Committee. I 
think, first of all, Mr. Laing it is only appro- 
priate that I welcome you to the Committee 
on behalf of the members. We are glad to 
have you with us. 


Hon. Arthur Laing (Minister of Public 
| Works): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Committee, I want, first of all, to introduce 
the gentlemen who are up here at the front 
with me. Mr. Lucien Lalonde, who is Deputy 
Minister of the Department; Mr. G. B. Wil- 


liams, who is Assistant Deputy Minister in 
charge of Operations and Mr. J. A. Langford, 
who is Assistant Deputy Minister (Design). 
They will be answering your questions to a 
far greater extent than I, but if they are 
directed at me I shall endeavour to answer 


them. 
I would like to make a short statement 
now, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 


This is the first opportunity I have had to 
appear before you in my capacity of the 
Minister of Public Works, succeeding the hon. 
George Mcllraith. I would like now to make a 
few general comments with respect to the 
organization and present programs of the 
Department in the fields of accommodation, 
engineering and construction. 


Under the guidance of Mr. MclIlraith, the 
Department of Public Works underwent a 
major reorganization following the recommen- 
dations of the Glassco Commission. A firm of 
management consultants during 1965 made a 
thorough study of the Department’s organiza- 
tion and on the basis of their findings a 
process of reorganization began in 1966 and 
was basically completed in March of 1967. 


The principal feature of this reorganization 
was the decentralization of operations and 
authority. The reasoning behind this is to 
bring the work of the Department closer to 
those people who are primarily interested in 
and affected by the Department’s activities 
and to provide a much quicker response by 
the Department to the needs of the particular 
community. This is accomplished by a reduc- 
tion in the amount of communication that was 
previously required between the local areas 
and Ottawa thereby saving considerable time 
and paper work and by allowing more lati- 
tude to the regions in the field of design. By 
doing this, those now charged with the re- 
sponsibility of design and construction super- 
vision are able to increase the local input 
based on their familiarity with local cli- 
matic conditions, availability and type of 
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materials, and other particularly local regula- 
tions, tastes and customs. 
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I want to interject here that the Depart- 
ment has traditionally tried to be a good ten- 
ant and citizen and I would hope that we can 
consolidate this position. When we go into an 
area, I am thinking particularly of civic 
organizations in cities, we want to be a good 
tenant and a good citizen of that area. We 
want to abide by the local regulations and the 
restrictions put upon buildings in those areas. 

This has had a very beneficial effect on the 
Department’s relationship with architects and 
contractors by allowing speedy consultation 
with men of authority at the local level. It 
has also improved necessary financial arrange- 
ments including prompt payment of accounts. 

Although this phase of decentralization has 
been essentially completed, the Department is 
continuing to adapt to the new concept and to 
bring in more efficient procedures as experi- 
ence is gained. 


There is another program now being 
instituted by the Department in respect of 
construction standards which goes under the 
name ‘modular co-ordination’. Details of this 
concept are being forwarded to contractors, 
architectural and engineering consultants, and 
manufacturers. This program will be effective 
March 31, 1969. 


The principle of ‘modular co-ordination” is 
that all DPW plans will employ a standard 4 
inch module. All construction materials will 
now be expected to conform to this unit with 
the resultant elimination of trimming and cut- 
ting of materials. 


The Department has been complimented by 
the Canadian Construction Association for 
bringing this concept into effect and confirms 
that it should be effective in lowering costs 
and simplifying the work of all parties 
concerned. 

There is another phase of this Department’s 
responsibility which has become of prime 
importance. This is im the field of accommo- 
dation. The pressures which now exist in this 
area have become intense and will, without 
doubt, remain that way for some years to 
come. This has been caused by a number of 
circumstances. The obvious one, of course, is 
increasing government responsibility and the 
growth of government services. 
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Another factor, however, is the growing 
demand for the upgrading and replacement of 
governmental accommodation. A prime exam- 
ple of this is the temporary buildings that 
still remain in Ottawa, built during the last 
war to meet emergency requirements. Also 
many departments are housed in a number of 
different locations which is having an adverse 
effect on their efficiency. This is true not only 
in the capital region but also in other centres 
in Canada and the Department has accommo- 
dation programs now under way for the 
major centres of Toronto, Vancouver, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg as well as in many smaller 
ones. 

All these factors have given rise to an 
immediate need which has led the Depart- 
ment to investigate every means of providing 
such accommodation in a most prudent man- 
ner but at the same time to create and carry 
out policies which permit the widest versatili- 
ty and thereby avoid some of the factors 
which have given rise to the present problem. 

One way is to avoid the pattern of con- 
structing specialized buildings for particular 
departments. We are convinced that the cor- 
rect approach under present circumstances is 
to build on the same basis as an entre- 
preneur; that is, building a structure for un- 
specified clients. We must provide good, mod- 
ern office accommodation which can be oper- 
ated and maintained with economy over a 
reasonable length of time and which has a 
reasonable initial cost. This will allow the 
greatest versatility in accommodation which 
is proven to be necessary in view of the con- 
tinuous variation in departmental size and 
requirements. 


This is what we are striving toward in the 
general purpose office building, one of which 
is in an advanced stage of construction at 
Tunney’s Pasture and three more of which 
are planned for Ottawa and Hull. 


In coping with this problem, there are two 
main requirements: time and money. It is 
possible to alleviate the problem by leasing 
space, but in the long run the cost will often 
far exceed that of erecting new buildings and 
raising the necessary funds immediately. This 
is reflected in the estimates before you which 
show not only the requirements for the com- 
ing fiscal year but also the total estimated 
cost of the particular projects. 


This is not the whole answer, however, 
there is a limit to the amount of money which 
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can be raised each year for construction pur- 
poses and so we are, of necessity, obliged to 
turn to other methods of providing accommo- 
dation. Leasing is, of course, one of them. 
Another way is to enter into arrangements 
for the building of accommodation by the pri- 
vate sector which conform to government 
standards and particular requirements and 
which will then be leased by us on a long- 
term basis. In some instances it is provided 
that at the end of the term the government 
acquires title to the land and building. A 
competitive price for these methods is 
assured by going to public tender. 

It is not intended that I should leave the 
impression that the leasing of accommodation 
is essentially undesirable. There are times 
when leasing space is the logical, proper and 
most economical thing to do. It is the right 
way of taking care of short-term moves and 
may be prudent even on long-term in times 
of ballooning construction costs. 
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Another area of our responsibility involves 

Marine engineering and construction. This 
ranges from small boat harbours and marinas 
to harbours capable of handling super-tankers 
and bulk carriers both of which are becoming 
increasingly important to Canada’s economy 
as a result of the increase in the tourist 
industry and the rapid alterations in the size 
and construction of ships. 
For the most part, the cost of marine 
undertakings comes directly out of this 
Department’s budget. There have, however, 
been a number of cases of shared-cost arrange- 
ments where, to encourage the expansion of 
industry in a particular area, we will provide 
harbour facilities for particular industrial 
concerns such as pulp and paper or oil, but 
under an agreement whereby the firm must 
pay all or a specified portion of the outlay 
over a prescribed period of time, with owner- 
ship retained by the government and specific 
provisions laid down concerning public use. 


Most industrial undertakings of this magni- 
tude, however, are taken as wholly a govern- 
ment responsibility. I have in mind the har- 
bour works being undertaken at Matane, on 
the Lower St. Lawrence River, at the Lake- 
head, where increased facilities for handling 
shipping are being provided at the Keefer 
Terminal, and at Vancouver where the deep- 
ening of the First Narrows will provide 
access to the harbour for large bulk carriers 
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and others having greater draught than the 
channel can at present accommodate at low 
tide. 

The Department also has in effect a marina 
policy which has been brought about by the 
growth of the waterborne tourist industry and 
one which can be instrumental in encouraging 
and increasing this industry especially in re- 
spect of foreign tourists. This is a shared-cost 
program under which the government will 
undertake the dredging of channels and the 
construction of breakwaters in locations 
where they are required if a private develop- 
er makes a firm commitment to provide 
specified onshore facilities of the same magni- 
tude and by magnitude I mean the same cost. 
Each project, however, is subject to specific 
approval on its own merits. In addition to this 
policy there is another concerning pleasure 
craft which provides for the construction of 
small boat launching ramps not costing more 
than $15,000 each. 

My last portfolio, as you will recall, was 
closely connected with Canada’s Northland. 
For that reason, I am pleased to point out to 
you that the estimates ‘contain provision for 
maintaining and improving the Northwest 
Highway System, of which the Alaska High- 
way forms the largest portion. Included is a 
sum of $2 million for the reconstruction of 
obsolete bridges along the Alaska Highway, 
and other funds have been allotted to the 
reconstruction and paving of the portion 
through Fort Nelson. This latter community 
will also be provided with a paved highway 
to its airport. 


The Department will continue to be respon- 
sible for the operation and maintenance of 
the Northwest Highway System and continues 
a responsibility extending to a number of 
bridges owned by the Department in various 
parts of Canada and in particular internation- 
al bridges. 

You will see that the federal government is 
continuing to share with Quebec the cost of 
reconstruction of Highway 6 in the Counties 
of Matane and Gaspe North. Funds are also 
provided for contributions to the provinces 
under the Trans-Canada Highways Act. The 
construction period under this legislation ter- 
minates on December 31, 1970. 

These remarks are intended to give you an 
idea of the magnitude and scope of the 
Department’s responsibilities which are re- 
flected in the Estimates before you. I am sure 
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that these gentlemen will be able to give you 
full and accurate information in respect of 
these estimates ‘as you may desire or you may 
wish to address some questions to me. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Laing. I 
believe I neglected to welcome all the officials 
who are here with us tonight. I am sorry, 
gentlemen, it is good to have you along. 

At this time I should say I have been given 
notice that Mr. Aiken wishes. to say a few 
words. 

Mr. Aiken: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
First, thank you for your kind words. I hope 
that a kinder fate befalls this Minister and 
me than befell the last Minister when we met 
on Energy, Mines and Resources. Both of us 
had coronaries following that, but I do not 
think that was the ultimate result. 


Mr. Hymmen: Take it easy. 


Mr. Aiken: I want to ask a question of the 
Minister which relates generally to the navi- 
gable waters or the harbours and rivers 
branch of the Department. About two weeks 
ago we put the Navigable Waters Protection 
Act through the House of Commons and I 
imagine it now has been given Royal Assent. 
The effect of that Act seemed to be that the 
Department of Transport was enlarging its 
field of operations in connection with naviga- 
ble waters. They eliminated the limit of 
$5,000 in connection with structures which 
might interfere with navigation and in general 
it was felt that the effect of this legislation 
was to increase the federal responsibility in 
very small navigable waters and in very 
small ports and docks and launching ramps. 
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In contradiction to that your Department as 
I understood, has always felt they would like 
to keep away from responsibility as a federal 
matter over small rivers and streams and 
lakes, and over the smaller types of wharves 
and launching ramps. The two philosophies in 
Transport and in Public Works, which work 
together on these largely, seem to be at odds. 
I want to ask the Minister if he can advise us 
whether this move by the Department of 
Transport has brought about any reaction in 
his Department; that is, whether the Depart- 
ment does intend to enlarge its operations in 
navigable waters and enlarge its dock and 
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wharf construction programs and also the 
question of launching ramps which are very 
marginal. This is something of a policy matter 
but there are quite a few of us who are 
concerned at these two apparent divergent 
views. 


Mr. Laing: I may be calling on one of my 
officials, but I think in the main there is no 
anticipated collision in our activities out of 
this. The Navigable Waters Protection Act 
was administered by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works up till two years ago, at which time 
it was turned over to Transport. It relates, of 
course, primarily to the use of waters for 
navigational purposes; in other words the 
depth of the ship, the requirements of the 


shipping area for safety purposes, the 
requirement for depth, the removal of 
obstructions, control over obstructions and 


control over the building of private properties 
into areas which are normal ship passages. 
Much of the work, however—I think this has 
been the history of it—that is determined as a 
responsibility of the Government of Canada is 
performed by the Department of Public 
Works at the request of the Department of 
Transport. I do not think there is any inclina- 
tion on the part of the Department of Trans- 
port to actually build these things themselves, 
but certainly the very nature of the Act itself 


pertains to the passage of ships, which, I 


think you will agree, is understandably the 
responsibility of the Department of Transport 
and not us. 


Mr. Aiken: I have a supplementary to that. 
When members like me go to your depart- 
ment to ask for the construction of a wharf or 
a navigation facility in a fairly small stream 
or lake, the general reaction from your 
Department is, ““Well, we are not really con- 
cerned with these smaller bodies of water; 
this was never intended in the British North 
America Act; our main responsibility is navi- 
gation on the ocean, on the lakes and on the 


larger inland lakes” and we have more or less | 
been led to accept this and the fact that the | 


smaller docks would have to be constructed 
by municipalities or by the provinces or by 
someone else. { 

Now the Department of Transport in effect 
has said that this is a federal responsibility 


right down to the smallest stream and the | 


smallest dock. In this manner they seem to 


have extended the jurisdiction so that you | 


may be asked now to go into a larger field. I ° 


' 
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will be the first to make a request of you 
because there is a hiatus between what is 
done federally by the Department of Trans- 
port and the Department of Public Works and 
what is done by anybody else, because if you 
stop nobody else picks it up. I am trying to 
lead you into saying that you are going to 
build more facilities on the smaller lakes, if 
that is what Transport wants to control. 
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Mr. Laing: I am going to let my Officials 
speak to this, but I would be very concerned 
if the wording of the legislation should be 
used by either department as a reason to fob 
off a member when he sees a desirable thing 
in a riding which may be attuned to tourist 
business and so on. We do not want that to 
happen. I will ask Mr. Lalonde to speak to 
this. 


Mr. L. Lalonde (Deputy Minister of Public 
Works): Mr. Chairman, in replying to that 
question, I think one has to make a distinc- 

tion. The purpose and the application of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act which was 
under our jurisdiction until two years ago, 
was for the purpose really of making sure 
that nobody, whether it was a public institu- 
tion or a private one, would obstruct naviga- 
tion, no matter what the size of the navigable 
| water was, whether it was a lake or a river. I 
know that from time to time we had to deal 
with private owners who put up a wharf in a 
river, let us say, 50 feet wide, that was 40 
feet long and this did obstruct navigation. 


The only reason the Act was transferred to 
the Department of Transport was that in 
-accordance with the Glassco Commission 
report we felt that we should be the construc- 
tion agency of the government and not the 
| policy-making agency whether the transporta- 
| tion was by land, by air or by water. So it 
‘seemed logical that the making of the policy 
‘and its application to individual situations 
should be in the hands of the department 
which at that time was charged with both air 
and land policy and that was the only reason 
for the transfer. 

' This did not imply that the Department of 
Transport would take over the construction of 
‘wharfs whether they were commercial 
'wharfs or tourist wharfs. They simply are to 


“make sure that navigation by water is pro- 
tected all over the country. As a matter of 
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fact, as the Minister has said we still build 
small tourist wharfs. They have to be small— 
within the $15,000 limit—and we still partici- 
pate in the construction of marinas which 
always involve some kind of wharfing facili- 
ties. I do not think there is a conflict here, 
but of course, the Department of Public 
Works no longer has any influence on the 
policy making. I do not know whether this is 
what is causing some concern to you. 


Mr. Aiken: What really caused me concern 
was that I thought the Department of Trans- 
port had moved in the wrong direction and 
this would be the place to say so. They were 
trying to achieve the opposite effect to what 
your Department was, namely, that you tried 
to restrict your responsibility to larger lakes 
and rivers and larger facilities, and yet they 
exerted their sphere of influence right down 
to the smallest stream and wharf by remov- 
ing the $5,000 limitation. However, I will not 
press it further at the moment because I have 
used up most of the time. 

I was hopeful that perhaps this was an 
over-all government policy in which the fed- 
eral government was going to take greater 
responsibility for small boat navigation, 
which brings me to my second question, Mr. 
Chairman. I have more questions, but I will 
yield then because there are others who also 
have questions. I would like to find out about 
the marina policy, that is the joint policy of 
the federal government and private individu- 
als, municipalities or private companies who 
want to build small boat facilities which you 
do not consider to be your total responsibility. 
I would like to find out how much is being 
done, in a general way, under this policy and 
whether it is considered successful or wheth- 
er you may have to consider some other 
means of assisting the small boat operators 
and the small marinas. 
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Mr. Laing: I will start off on this and you 
can correct me. I think under the policy so 
far there have been 300 applications. There 
have been 20 acceptances, most of which have 
been completed, and there are 30 other 
applications that are under active considera- 
tion and may be approved. The amount of 
money for this purpose is not unlimited, but 
we find that in a great number of instances, 
people who thought they could live up to the 
conditions, found wpon making further inqui- 
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ries that they were unable to do so and with- 
drew the application or could not qualify. The 
terms of qualification are that we will put in 
a breakwater, in many instances of rock and 
we will do the dredging if the private opera- 
tor, club, municipality, parks board or any 
such organization will spend a like amount in 
investing in the marina facilities behind it. 
Those are the conditions and, as I said, 20 
have been effected and there are 30 in active 
consultation out of a total of at least 300 that 
were submitted. 


Mr. Aiken: Is there a price tag on this? 


Mr. Laing: We have not put on a price tag 
as yet. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have some other questions, but I would like 
to come back later. 


The Chairman: I will put your name on the 
second round. 


Mr. Laing: Might I have a word, Mr. Chair- 
man? We have spent $1.8 million so far or 
about $2 million on these facilities. You asked 
if there was a limit on each facility. There is 
one application under consideration now on 
which we have indicated to the applicant that 
all other things being equal and provided 
they make the required investment, we will 
be spending over $1 million on this one item. 
There are $7 million worth of projects under 
study now. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you. 


The Chairman: For the purpose of first 
round questioning or comments, I will call on 
one member from each party represented and 
from then on in the same order in proportion 
to the number in each party. Mr. Orange is 
the next name on my list followed by Mr. 
Skoberg. On the second round, so far, I have 
Mr. Comeau, Mr. Gilbert and now Mr. Aiken. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, I have a num- 
ber of questions here which like Mr. Aiken’s 
will not, I am sure, be completed on the first 
round. I think maybe I should start with gen- 
eral inquiries hoping to elicit some informa- 
tion from the Department. 

I notice an item in the estimates relating to 
the Northwest Highway System and specifi- 
cally the paving in and around Fort Nelson. I 
would like to ask, as my first question, if the 
Department has a policy reflecting paving in 
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and around communities on the Alaska High- 
way? In addition I would like to know the 
cost of this per mile, the kind of paving stand- 
ards they are using and finally some informa- 
tion such as the number of miles and cost per 
mile with regard to the work being done by 
the Department of Public Works on dust con- 
trol in and around Whitehorse. All this infor- 
mation may not be available at the moment, 
but if you have it I would appreciate it. 
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Mr. Laing: I stand to be corrected if I am 
wrong as I will be quoting from memory 
now. We made an announcement last summer 
with respect to the repair of bridges. There 
are a great number of bridges that are badly 
in need of repair and we said we were going 
to repair 82 bridges in all. I think quite a 
number of them now have been completed on 
the highway. 

We had an economic survey conducted to, 
at least, satisfy ourselves regarding the im- 
portance of this highway. I must say that as 
far as the transport of goods is concerned, 
according to this survey, the Alaska Highway 
is not increasing in importance, but tending 
to, in respect of the over-all amount of freight 
that goes up to that territory, decline in 
importance. There is still a great deal of 
importance attached to it for the tourist bus- 
iness, but by and large, as Mr. Orange knows, 
I think, better than most of us, it is for a 
great part of the year an uncomfortable and 
sometimes an unsafe highway. 

With respect to Fort Nelson, because when- 
ever the trucks go by they throw a mountain 
of dust all over the city, we thought we 
would pave a few miles there to take the dust 
out of the town. They made representations 
that at the same time we were paving the 
three or four miles to take the dust out of the 
town, we pave the road to the airport which 
is a very, very active airport today because of 
the exploration that is going on there. So we 
now have decided to pave the seven miles to 
the airport as well. 


There is in the works, as I stated in my 
announcement, a project involving some 20 
miles of paving in the immediate vicinity of 
Whitehorse together with another stretch 
somewhere—I think another five miles in all 
There is also a proposal to continue the work 
in respect of dust laying—the experimental 
work that is going on in this regard—to a 
total of $1.7 million over the next three years. 
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Mr. Orange: Then, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question for the Minister which possibly 
might put him in an unfair position because 
he also operated a highway system when he 
held the portfolio of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Why should there be 
a Canadian program approved by one arm of 
government with respect to communities on 
one highway system—we all know the dust 
problems that are caused by highway trans- 
portation—when some of the other communi- 
ties on your former highway system, sir, that 
have a similar serious problem do not benefit 
in the same way? I just cannot equate in my 
mind why there would be a policy, on one 
hand, involving paving in and around some 
communities on the one highway and not a 
similar policy affecting the communities on 
the other highway system which happens to 
be in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. Laing: Now you have boxed me in, Mr. 
Williams will reply. 


Mr. G. B. Williams (Senior Assistant Depu- 
ty Minister): I think it is fair to say that it 
would be desirable for the people who oper- 
ate the highways and the people who live by 
them if we could dust lay them all. The hue 
and cry was up for dust treatment, particu- 
larly on the Alaska Highway and the North- 
west Highway System, and we were asked if 
it would be economically feasible to under- 
take a dust layer treatment on the total mile- 
age of it in terms of providing a better riding 
surface and conserving the gravel that we 
were putting on each year. The economics of 
it just are not fair. The grade, the soil condi- 
tions and the type of terrain are such that the 
highway just will not take a dust layer. 
Therefore, on those portions that required it 
the most and where the pre-treatment could 
be done, we developed a procedure for a dust 
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layer which is totally different than the 
orocedure you would use in most of Saskat- 
chewan where more of it has been done than 
anywhere else, or in Manitoba or in Alberta, 
south of the Peace River. I think we have 
made some real progress in the last year, 
yarticularly on the Northwest Highway Sys- 
em. I am quite sure that the information we 
dave and what we are doing is known by the 
erritorial people in relation to their roads 
ind equally by our people who are dealing 
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with similar groups in the Mackenzie and that 
what we learn will be passed on to the others. 

Now, with regard to the economics of it 
and whether their dollars are best spent on 
this or on something else they require, I can- 
not say. That is a judgment they would have 
to make. In our judgment on the highway as 
it is now, the paving with the extra haul that 
is coming from the mining on the Whitehorse 
section in relation to the maintenance we 
have done, the reconstruction and the paving 
of it is warranted. Our aim will be—it is a 
deflection design technique—to provide a 
standard of pavement which will take those 
loads, but we will still have to have a reser- 
vation for that spring break up. 


Mr. Orange: I will not continue on this 
subject any longer. I know the problems, I 
know the limitations and I know the alternate 
necessities. one figure I would like to have 
from you if I could—if you do not have it 
now you can get it at a later date—is really 
the cost per mile of the dust control program 
which you have instituted in and around 
Whitehorse primarily where, I think, condi- 
tions probably would be reasonably close to 
those existing in the Mackenzie. 


Mr. Williams: I would like to give you 
figures on more places than Whitehorse. 
Whitehorse is a peculiar situation in that it 
has had many kinds of treatments. I would 
like to give you a few other locations as well, 
if you do not mind. 


Mr. Laing: May I ask Mr. Orange if he 
agrees with me that the opening up of the 
new mines is going to place an immense bur- 
den upon us for the maintenance of those 
roads to accommodate the mines and I am 
speaking particularly of Anvil. We are going 
to find that the cost of maintaining the roads 
for those heavy trucks is going to skyrocket. 


Mr. Orange: In this, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question. I agree with the Minister com- 
pletely. I really am thinking in terms of crea- 
ture comfort for the people in and around 
some of the communities where the traffic is 
probably equally as heavy, maybe not in 
terms of the size of the vehicles, but because 
of the spread-out nature of the community. 
For example, in the community of Hay River 
where the dust is a very, very serious 
problem. 


However, I would like to move on to anoth- 
er subject if I still have time in connection 
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with dredging along the Mackenzie River. I 
wonder, in view of the increased traffic which 
will be on the river as a result of the Prudhoe 
Bay and other oil and, hopefully, mineral 
developments, whether the Department has 
undertaken any studies to assess if the equip- 
ment that is now there—the dredges they now 
have—is adequate to keep the river open. 
Added to this, of course, is the fact that there 
are communities on the river, and I use Fort 
McPherson as an example, where you are 
continually dredging almost every summer. 

My reason for asking this question is that, 
particularly in the vicinity of Sans Souci Rap- 
ids, I have been told you have a program 
which will take a number of years to com- 
plete. The reason it will take a number of 
years, according to the information that is 
available to me, is because the kind of equip- 
ment which DPW use for dredging is not 
really as adequate as it should be. 

Then I would like to ask the further ques- 
tion, whether any thought has been given, not 
only to making a study of this, but possibly 
turning this process over on contract to pri- 
vate enterprise? 


Mr. Laing: I just want to say this. We have 
had it drawn to our attention. Part of the 
reason for the low water in the Mackenzie is 
the fact that the Peace River Dam is complet- 
ed and that reservoir now is being filled, with 
the result that the water on the Peace River 
has dropped a very great deal. We have had 
some consultations through the water branch 
in an endeavour to consult with B.C. on 
whether or not it is necessary to fill that 
reservoir as quickly as they appear to be 
doing. I think Mr. Orange is probably aware 
that the water dropped around Peace River 
Crossing very, very perceptibly and this is 
water that reaches the Mackenzie. We attrib- 
ute part of the difficulty there to the fact that 
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the Province of British Columbia seems anxi- 
ous to fill the reservoir quickly. 

With regard to the dredging work, the work 
that is being done and the capacity of 
dredges, Mr. Williams will reply. 


Mr. Williams: It is quite true that the 
dredges we have there and have operated 
there have been inadequate in the sense that 
once they are in there they are not movable. 
They are on the Mackenzie and there is 
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nowhere else you can put them. We were 
never in a position to be over extended. 

We have recently sent in a specialist to 
assist the region in doing an over-all study on 
the Mackenzie for the dredging. We have an 
immediate workload with work being done at 
Sans Souci by the Northern Transportation 
Company. They have an immediate problem. 
They want to double their tonnage in connec- 
tion with Great Bear. We are trying to double 
what we can take with our plant. We did 
examine the situation to see whether any pre- 
liminary drilling and perhaps blasting in the 
rock portions could be done this winter, but 
this was not really practical. However, we are 
planning for it so that we will be able to 
clean it out in the second year. 

The purpose of the over-all study that we 
are doing will be to recommend either that 
we change plant or concentrate the plant we 
now have to a section of it and to see if we 
can generate any interest in the private sector 
for the dredging. We recognize that to move 
plant in we may get into a situation where we 
are going to have to call dredging on a unit 
basis with a guaranteed minimum and per- 
haps do it on a two year basis or even more 
because we cannot move plant in and out of 
that situation readily, but that is our 
objective. 


Mr. Paproski: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question supplementary to Mr. Orange’s, or 
do you take any supplementaries? 


The Chairman: I am sorry, not on the first 
round of questioning and we are still on the 
first round. Mr. Skoberg is next. 


Mr. Skoberg: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Min- 
ister, I would like to continue with the 
dredging aspect of it for a moment. I wonder 
whether the Minister could say what size a 
river should be before the Department will 
assist in dredging operations? I have in mind 
some of the smaller rivers in the various 
provinces. What assistance could they expect 
and under what form could they expect this 
assistance? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, it depends on 
what Mr. Skoberg is referring to. We are 
involved in dredging for only two kinds of 
operation, commercial and navigation as well 
as the dredging under the marina policy for 
pleasure crafts. We do not dredge all rivers, 
for instance, where there is no commercial 
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navigation and we do not enter into a specific 
agreement with the developer of a marina. 


Mr. Skoberg: I gather from that if there are 
pleasure crafts using a particular water 
course there may be a possibility of assistance 
in dredging? 


Mr. Lalonde: No, the only dredging we do 
under the marina policy is the dredging of 
the approach to a marina. We do not dredge a 
whole river so that small boats, perhaps with 
a larger tonnage, can go through that particu- 
lar river. 


Mr. Skoberg: I thought we might get a 
little help in the Moose Jaw River. 

I have another question, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Minister. What space, if any, now leased 
by your Department is not being occupied in 
the City of Ottawa or in any other area in 
Canada? 
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Mr. Laing: I think a question dealing with 
this was answered on the order paper in very 
great detail. I saw a rather alarming headline 
in the local papers and I computed it in rela- 
tion to our total footage and it is less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. Any landlord in any 
city in Canada who has vacancies of less than 
one-half of 1 per cent is a lucky guy, but the 
total figure looked rough when it was in the 
headlines. We have a tremendous amount of 
space rented in Ottawa at the present time. 
As a matter of fact, we are paying $18 million 
a year for rented space. 

. 


' Mr. Skoberg: You do not have any vacan- 
cies right now? 


Mr. Laing: There are always some. As I 
said, when the figures came out it was less 
vyhan one-half of 1 per cent, which is a very 
.ow figure for any landlord. 


Mr. Lalonde: You have to realize, Mr. 
chairman, that continually we have depart- 
nents adjusting in size and moving from one 
duilding to another. So, let us say, when we 
nove a department from one building, anoth- 
r department will move in. There is a period 
of time while we are readjusting the space to 
ineet the needs of the new department—there 
las to be a time period during which those 
‘epairs are being made—during which there 
'8, in fact, a temporary vacancy, but that is 
he only time we run into that sort of 
Jroblem. 
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Mr. Skoberg: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Min- 
ister, I have another question. I noticed in 
your statement, Mr. Minister, a reference to 
management consultants. Is it the policy of 
your particular Department to call for ten- 
dered bids or invitational bids on manage- 
ment consultant projects? 


Mr. Laing: I would think it is invitational. I 
have tried to find out what the policy of the 
Department has been—I have made an honest 
endeavour to find out. I have looked back 
across the years and have found there is a 
very, very wide listing from all parts of 
Canada of people who have written in and 
asked to be considered or who have been 
recommended by various people. My people 
have endeavoured and still endeavour in all 
cases to give me the best information they 
can on the record of these people, the jobs 
they have done for the government in the 
past, whether they did them well, medium 
well, or whether there were any errors. As 
far as I can see in looking back at it, there is 
a group of people whom they approve in their 
minds, and generally speaking, the habit has 
been to rotate them because I can find a 
person who had a consulting job four or five 
years ago and who has been recommended to 
come in again. I have not broken that habit 
as I think it is probably pretty sound. 


Mr. Skoberg: I think we appreciate the 
fact, of course, as was suggested in the hous- 
ing committee that the new contractors are 
changing considerably. I would presume that 
the new management consultants would be 
forming new consulting agencies and it would 
appear there could be room here for consider- 
able doubt in the minds of a lot of people in 
this country. I just wonder whether or not 
your policy could be expanded to make sure 
that the invitation is not restricted to a spe- 
cific consulting firm. 


Mr, Laing: You do not mean management 
consultants, you mean consulting firms in re- 
spect of the building of buildings. 


Mr. Skoberg: I am referring to all consul- 
tants, management or building. 


Mr. Laing: All consulting firms. I agree 
with you. In the last 10 or 15 years in Canada 
we have had a number of new architects who 
had never been heard of before, suddenly 
blossoming out into the scheme and unless 
you pay attention to those who come on the 
scene with new imaginative ideas, you will 
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never change. I agree with you and we are 
trying to keep abreast of that, too. 


Mr. Skoberg: On page 3, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Minister, you refer to: 


the increasing government responsibility 
and growth of government services 


Is there a decentralization of authority 
under your Department in the various sec- 
tions with which you are concerned? 


Mr. Laing: In the regions that have been 
created? 


Mr. Skoberg: Yes, is this true? 
Mr. Laing: Yes. 


Mr. Skoberg But within your Department 
in Ottawa is there a decentralization of au- 
thority? Are you spreading out the work and 
giving heads of departments, as such, more 
responsibility? 


Mr. Laing: Do you want to answer that, 
Mr. Lalonde? 
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Mr. Lalonde: It is difficult to answer this 
specifically. We are trying, since we have 
reorganized, to minimize as much as it is 
humanly possible the need for everything to 
come to the Deputy Minister for a final deci- 
sion and then to the Minister. The volume of 
work, as you will realize if you look back 10 
years, in the Department has increased tre- 
mendously and it is just physically impossible 
and would only create inertia if we continue 
to operate on a centralized basis. After the 
consultants recommended decentralization, 
we studied this and decided that centraliza- 
tion is only effective if you delegate financial 
authority, and this we have done. At head- 
quarters the assistant deputies and the heads 
of various branches have delegated authority. 
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where your Department now has entered into 
arrangements with the private sector to con- 
struct buildings with the ultimate view of 
owning the land and building, as suggested 
here? 


Mr. Laing: I will have to ask my officials 
for some instances of that. 


Mr. Lalonde: We have asked entrepreneurs, 
through the use of public bids, to put up 
buildings which we then lease for a specific 
period. We have developed on paper a 
method to ask for bids which would enable us 
eventually to own the building but we have 
not yet asked for tenders on that basis. We 
propose to do so very shortly. 


Mr. Skoberg: As yet there are no examples 
in this regard? 


Mr. Lalonde: No. 


Mr. Skoberg: This is my last question Mr. 
Chairman. On our trip to the Maritimes, 
wherever we went we ran into the problem of 
the local authorities not knowing whether to 
deal with your Department or the Department 
of Transport in regard to harbours and im- 
provements to harbours, docks, facilities and 
so on. In your considered opinion, do you not 
beleve that it is more reasonable to put the 
Harbours and Rivers Engineering Branch ser- 
vices either under the Department of Trans- | 
port or bring the National Harbours Board | 
under the Department of Public Works? I | 
believe you can appreciate the situation that 
exists in the minds of the people as you tour 
throughout the country about trying to find | 
the person in authority. 


Mr. Laing: They may not know who to. 
approach but they must be trying both: 
because they certainly are writing us. 


Mr. Skoberg: I would like to ask then fur- 
ther, at many of these places the provision of i 
facilities for handling containerization traffic | 
is a major concern. They are really concerned | 


I, in turn, have delegated to the regional 
directors most of the financial authority 
which the Treasury Board allows me. 


Mr. Skoberg: Thank you. 


Mr. Laing: In other words, the policy is 
agreed upon here and the money is appor- 
tioned to the various areas for expenditure. 
After that the man in charge of the region 
had the same power to expend money as the 
Deputy has after policy is set. 


Mr. Skoberg: Dealing with the bottom of 
page 4, Mr. Laing, are there any examples 


about this particular point. Do you believe. 
that under the Harbours and Rivers Engineer- | 
ing Branch services that the engineering for 
providing the services for containerization 
comes within the scope of the Department 
of Public Works? 


Mr. Lalonde: I think you have to make a 
distinction there between policy, once again, 
and the construction; the engineering and) 
construction, design, supervision and every- 
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thing else. Anybody interested in a specific 
project may apply, let us say, to the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries for a fishing wharf. Some- 
body else in the same area may be interested 
in using, perhaps, the same wharf for com- 
mercial purposes. That means they have to go 
to different departments. They cannot go to 
the Department of Transport or to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works with a fishery problem. 

We are supposed to be a service agency to 
provide, first, consultation on the engineering 
and construction side and then, carry out the 
design and the supervision of the construction 
for the other departments who are really our 
clients. I do not know that there is any way 
there can be one agency about which every- 
body having different interests can say, “We 
will go to that department and they will 
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cover all aspects of the policy.” We really 
serve the other departments in this field but 
we do not make the policy. We do not tell the 
Department of Fisheries where they should 
put up a fishing wharf. 


Mr. Skoberg: Can you, Mr. Laing, appreci- 
ate the situation that the people in the coun- 
try are facing with the varied programs 
before them? “In one area they have to deal 
with the Department of Transport, in another 
area, they are dealing with the Department of 
Public Works and in another area with the 
Department of Fisheries. Rather than have a 
hodgepodge of departments mixed up in 
somewhat the same facility there must be 
room to consolidate these departments and 
the authority therein so that the people in 
these various areas know which department 
to deal with and what can be done for them. I 
believe that serious consideration should be 
given to the problem of which department 


- will look after containerization. 


} 


Mr. Laing: There is a tremendous amount 
of publicity nowadays on containerization and 
there is a tremendous amount of hope in con- 
tainerization. More than one port on the East 
Coast is hopeful of having containerization 
facilities concentrated in its area. 


An hon. Member: You better believe it. 


Mr. Laing: I do not think that our Depart- 
ment is in a position to give an idea of the 
magnitude of containerization, that is a mat- 
ter for the Department of Transport and I 
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think probably in a sense the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. As an instance of this, 
because the Japanese are giving evidence of 
being heavily interested in containerization to 
Vancouver, the National Harbours Board 
some three weeks ago sent a group of people 
to Japan including Captain Johnson of Van- 
couver, the National Harbours Board Port 
Manager. He took three or four other people 
with him and they come back with a report 
on their concept of what was going to be 
required in Vancouver harbour. 


I think I would like again to confirm what 
my Deputy said, that if they decide a certain 
construction should be made in the harbour 
in respect of containerization we could likely 
be asked to be the service agency to build it. 
However, I do not think we are in a position 
or have the knowledge to determine whether 
or not it is justified at this time. 


Mr. Skoberg: I am not asking for policy, 
Mr. Laing. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Comeau, Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Aiken, Mr. Lind, Mr. Paproski 
and Mr. Hymmen on my list. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, before I go 
into my questioning, are we allowed supple- 
mentaries now? 


The Chairman: I have possibly made an 
error here in naming Mr. Aiken as soon as I 
did because actually he should be on the 
official second round and I have him listed 
here after Mr. Gilbert. So if I may withdraw 
that commitment, Mr. Aiken, I will recognize 
Mr. Comeau, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Lind then Mr. 
Paproski, which will leave us on the first 
round for the next four speakers. 


Mr. Aiken: I certainly will be glad to yield 
my position to Mr. Paproski. 


Mr. Paproski: Mr. Chairman, I have 
another committee meeting to attend and I 
only have two simple questions to the Minis- 
ter. May I put them now? 


The Chairman: Would you like to substitute 
for Mr. Comeau and I will put his name in 
your place? 


Mr. Paproski: I am substituting for him. He 
is yielding the floor to me. 


The Chairman: No, he is on his second 
round. 


Mr. Langlois: On a point of order if I may 
Mr. Chairman, I think, having been in the 
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same position as Mr. Paproski, that he should 
ask his couple of questions and then he could 
go on with other very important duties. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you. 


The Chairman: That is what I was going to 
suggest. With the full agreement of the Com- 
mittee we will give him permission to ask his 
questions. 


Mr. Paproski: Okay. Let us not waste any 
more time; let us get with it. 


Mr. Laing: Remember, you said “‘simple’’. 


Mr. Paproski: Very simple. First, you men- 
tioned, Mr. Laing, the sum of $2 million for 
the reconstruction of the obsolete bridges on 
the Alaska Highway. Naturally, when you 
fix up the obsolete bridges you have to fix up 
the obsolete roads and I hope consideration 
will be given, not only to the Northwest 
Highway System but to the system right into 
Edmonton. This is a very important part of 
the whole system about which nobody has 
really taken the initiative. This comes up 
yearly as you know, and there seems to be a 
continuous reluctance on the part of the gov- 
ernment to do anything about it, yet, this is a 
most important system because of the heavy 
traffic including transportation by big trucks 
and so on. 

Mr. Laing, at one time—it may have been 
in your last portfolio—you said. “This is the 
greatest country.” I think you even had the 
stock market going crazy, if I recall... 


Mr. Laing: You can stop now. 


Mr. Paproski: Yes. From Edmonton to this 
area needs better highways and I hope that 
perhaps consideration will be given to this 
aspect, sir. 


Mr. Laing: I think you are more concerned 
about the highway that leads into Hay River. 


Mr. Paproski: That is right. 


Mr. Laing: And that portion of the highway 
south of the 60th parallel which was original- 
ly built by Alberta and the Government of 
Canada jointly... 


Mr. Paproski: With the United States, right. 


Mr. Laing: I think there is a general feeling 
now that that portion of the highway is not as 
well kept as the portion north of the 60th 
parallel. 


Mr. Paproski: That is right. 
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Mr. Laing: I think that is going to change 
because I think there is going to be an Alber- 
ta highway from High Level across to the 
northwest corner of Alberta. The town of 
Manning in that area is very prosperous 
today and a tremendous amount of wheat is 
coming out of there, as you know. 


Mr. Paproski: There still seems to be a 
reluctance on the part of Alberta to under- 
take this all by itself. They need some finan- 
cial help from the federal government. This 


is the type of feedback I have received and I 


think it is a part of a large system which the 
federal government should perhaps take into 
consideration... 


Mr. Laing: I want to tell you that Edmon- 
ton alone at the present time is selling $50 
million per year into the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


Mr. Paproski: I know and that is great, but 
we want to sell more. Anyway, we will go to 
another area. My other question concerns the 
building being constructed by Bell Telephone 
here. It is my understanding that the govern- 


ment has leased a few floors in this new 


construction? 
Mr. Laing: I am told, no. 
Mr. Paproski: Who designs most of your 


buildings now? You mentioned, I think, that 
there were new architects. Is this assigned by 
Department or would we eall this 


your 
patronage or what would you like to call it? 


Mr. Laing: The Deputy Minister tells me 
that it is wise selection. 


Mr. Paproski: Wise selection, I see. 


Mr. Gilbert: Careful selection. 


Mr. Paproski: Is it at all possible for the 


Deputy Minister to... 


Mr. 
seriousness. 


Mr. Paproski: All right. I think the design’ 
is getting better, yes. These must be some) 


good architects from western Canada. I would 
like to know who is receiving some of this 
work. If you could ask Mr. Langford or one 
of your subordinates... 


Mr. 
people? 


Langford: Do you want a list of 


Mr. Paproski: If I could have this I would 


appreciate it, at your leisure. 


Laing: He did not say that in all. 
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I have one last question. How many on 
your staff are bilingual? I do not expect you 
to answer this now. I want to know how 
many bilingual people there are in the upper 
level of your organization. Perhaps you could 
take this notice and let me have the answer 
later. 


Mr. Langford: Good. 


Mr. Lalonde: We have, Mr. Paproski, made 
a study of this and we have all the figures. I 
will get them for you for the next meeting. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
follow up a couple of questions that have 
been asked by Mr. Skoberg and Mr. Paproski 
dealing again with these public buildings. I 
did not quite understand what you said about 
the one-half per cent awhile ago in answer to 
a question by Mr. Skoberg. I am under the 
impression that perhaps a month or so ago, a 
picture of the Minister appeared with an arti- 
cle about a new public building. I assumed it 
was completed and there had been a consid- 
erable length of time from when the construc- 
tion was completed until it was occupied. Is 
this a fact? Do you know what I am talking 
about? 


Mr. Laing: We have had some difficulty 
with people from whom we have rented 
buildings who say, “The building is ready to 
go into now”, and we have found that it is 
not ready to go into and they have wanted 
the starting date on the lease different from 
what we want. We have had some difficulty 
of that kind. 

The answer, however, to the question on 
the order paper, which was the basis of my 
reply on that particular day, indicating the 
amount of space vacant and unused although 
rented at that time was one half of 1 per cent 
of the total space we have occupied in 
Ottawa. I think that is very low for any land- 
lord. In all those cases, Mr. Chairman, this 
was not new space. All the space that was 
vacant at the time the answer was given 
represented changes in occupation in space 
already rented. 


Mr. Comeau: I am sorry that I cannot find 
it but at that time I thought it represented a 
considerable amount of money. Maybe on the 
date the question on the order paper was 
answered that might have been the case but 
this was, perhaps, a month ago or two 
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months ago. It represented a considerable 
amount of money. 


Mr. Laing: There was a story in the news- 
paper that 15,000 square feet remained unoc- 
cupied from a certain date to a certain date. 


Mr. Comeau: Perhaps that is so, yes. 
Another question I would like to deal with 
the matter of tenders for contracts. I want 
first of all to state publicly that from looking 
at the estimates, especially the estimates of 
Nova Scotia including the harbour improve- 
ments, I have been quite lucky. I want to 
thank the Minister because most of the 
improvements are in my constituency. I do 
not know how it happened. 


Mr. Langlois: It will not happen again. 


Mr. Comeau: It probably will not happen 
again but I simply want to thank him public- 
ly before I get on to my questioning. Howev- 
er, I am wondering, Mr. Laing, how tenders 
are allotted or what is the policy regarding 
tenders? Are these especially for harbour 
wharfs, breakwaters and such facilities? Are 
these public tenders? Do you try to give these 
to local people or who is allowed to tender? 


Mr. Laing: In my experience every tender 
form that has been put before me has been 
allotted to the lowest tender with the excep- 
tion of one, which happened the other day, 
where the man was manifestly not quoting on 
the same thing because he gave a price 
almost half of all the rest. In every other 
instance, the low tender has been successful. 


Mr. Comeau: But are all contracts now 
under your Department put out to tender? 


Mr. Laing: They are not all, no. 


Mr. Comeau: What about as far as wharfs 
are concerned? 


Mr. 
tender. 


Laing: There is work done without 


Mr. Comeau: How large does the contract 
have to be? 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Williams will speak to this. : 


Mr. G. B. Williams (Senior Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Public Works): The 
Public Works Act requires that items in 
excess of $15,000 must be by public tender 
unless there is an emergency situation. In 
practice in the department is that the district 
or region can invite three or more bids or 
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they can call public tenders up to $5,000. 
Whether they invite bids depends on the time 
factor and the availability of people to bid. If 
there are a lot of people interested they will 
go to public tender. In some cases they may go 
down as low as $200, depending on whether it 
is an easy one to write a specification for and 
get out to public tender or whether it is a 
complicated job. 
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Between $5,000 and $15,000 they are public 
tenders, again unless it is an emergency 
situation. The public tender is advertised in 
the local newspapers and posted in the local 
post offices. If people have been inquiring 
about the work they are notified and public 
tenders are received at a specified time and a 
specified place and are opened then. 


Mr. Comeau: So projects in excess of $15,- 
000 are public tenders. Between $5,000 and 
$15,000 they are also public tenders as much 
as is possible. Below $5,000 you say you invite 
tenders. Who is invited? 


Mr. Williams: I think even below $5,000 
the majority are still public tenders but the 
regional director is permitted to exercise dis- 
cretion. He can invite tenders if a situation 
exists where there is not much competition 
or, if he is in a hurry to get the job done 
quickly, he can invite some people he knows 
are available and can do the work. In such a 
case he must have at least three tenders. 


Mr. Comeau: He must have at least three 
tenders? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Comeau: My other question would not 
be fair really. Do you mean to tell me that 
these tenders are under the authority of the 
regional offices? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 
Mr. Comeau: Up to what amount? 


Mr. Williams: Up to $5,000. Actually their 
authority to do works is up to $25,000 within 
the total budget they have. The contract regu- 
lations, however, are superimposed onto the 
actual authority. Up to $5,000 the regional 
director can invite, that is his authority, but 
as I say, in most cases he still calls public 
tenders. 


Mr. Comeau: It is this inviting tenders that 
I am not sure of. I know I submitted some 
companies, some contractors, to the Minister 
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a while back and I was told by the Minister 
that they were placed on the list, I guess for 
inviting tenders, at least this is what I gath- 
ered. I Know, however, that recently, for 
example, there was a contract out and one of 
these companies was not invited. I was 
wondering if you just invite three or again is 
it within the policy that you feel there are 
only a certain number of contractors that can 
do this work. 


Mr. Williams: No. It would depend on 
whether the contractor had the equipment 
and the experience to do the work. Also, if 
there is a job for $500 or $1,000, they will not 
invite bids from six, they will invite from 
three or four rather than take in the whole 
list. In this case they rotate; if the fellow has 
a job he is not invited on the next one. 


Mr. Comeau: Is it possible, Mr. Minister, to 
get a list of these tenders for the members? Is 
it possible to get a list or do the regional 
offices have this under control? Is it possible 
for us to obtain a list of the tenders that are 
going out as they are advertised publicly? 


Mr. Williams: I cannot give you a list in 
advance. 


Mr. Comeau: No, when the tender comes 
up, for example, you know that it is going to 
be a public tender. Is it possible for myself 


and for other members of the House to obtain | 


a copy of this? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, if you tell us which one 
you want or which ones you are interested in 
we can tell you when the tenders go out. 
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Mr. Comeau: Well any one that interests 


my constituency anyway. 


Mr. Williams: They are published in the | 


local newspapers. In some cases there is no 
newspaper in which to publish it and in such 
case it is posted in the post office. If it is 
harbour works the notice is frequently posted 
at the wharf as well as at the local post office. 


Mr. Laing, we could provide a list when 


there is a public tender going out. If you wish 
to so instruct we can send a notice of that 
tender out. 


Mr. Laing: I have no objection. We want 
the best price. 


Mr. Comeau: I am very glad to hear your 
comments, Mr. Laing, and those of your 
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assistant, because your Department has been 
labelled in the past, not by me, but by other 
reports as the department in which patronage 
was most prominent, I should say. I am very 
interested in this and I hope this is carried 
out in the way that you have stated. 

I have another question. I notice there is a 
difference in the estimates in the Blue Book 
from those presented itn this book. I will 


refer, for example, to Item 30. We are still on 


Item 1 but this is just a specific example. I 
am wondering if this is the case all through 
the estimates or is this just a particular case? 


Mr. L. V. McGurran (Director, Financial 


-Services Direciorate, Department of Public 


Works): This is the pamphlet that was issued 
as the probable new form of the estimates for 
the Department of Public Works. It is, of 


-eourse, not officially accepted yet. The Treas- 
-ury Board is going to consider the recom- 
-mendations of the Public Accounts Commit- 


tee, which has seen this proposal. You are 
quite right, sir, there are differences in this 
arrangement. 

The idea here is that there are four pro- 
grams under which the present items are 
included. The Administration Program, which 
is on page 6, is very much the same as the 


| present administration item in the Depart- 


ment. 

The next item is the Accommodation Ser- 
vices Program that is labelled as Item 5 in 
_the pamphlet. That now consists of the pres- 
tent Items 5, 10 and 15: Item 5 is for the 
maintenance and operation of buildings, Item 
10 is for the purchase of equipment, and Item 
15 is for the construction of buildings. I 
should say that it was the recommendation of 
| the Public Accounts Committee that one vote 
would not be sufficient in such an instance 
where a large amount of construction was 
going to be involved. There may have to be 

»more than one vote there. 


Next is the Harbours and Rivers Engineer- 
ing Services Program. Those are marked on 
the pamphlet as Item 10 and those are the 

| present Item 20, for the maintenance and 
‘operation of harbour works, for remedial 
' works and so on, Item 25 for the acquisition 
of equipment and Item 30 for the construction 
of marine works. 


The next program is Roads, Bridges and 
Other Engineering and Technical Services 
' Program which is Item 15. That consists of 
the present Item 35 for the maintenance and 
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operation of roads and bridges, Item 40 for 
the construction, Item 50 for the construction 
of highways and the parks, Item 55 for the 
testing laboratories and Item 60 for the 
Canadian government exhibition service. 

So those are the combinations of the items 
as they exist. As I say, the fact that they are 
shown as one item per program here may not 
be the final result. 


Mr. Comeau: It is not really the organiza- 
tion I was concerned with, rather that in the 
Blue Book you are going to spend more 
money on different projects, I know in Nova 
Scotia, than you will in this book here. 


Mr. Laing: We had better take the highest. 
Mr. Comeau: The Blue Book then. 


The Chairman: 
Comeau. 


Mr. McGurran: Those items over $250,000 
are listed here. Mr. Comeau, I think the 
grand total is the same if you add them up. 


Yours 4imenss) up,. Mr 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you. 


Mr. Gilberi: My first question to Mr. Laing 
is a very friendly question. In view of the 
past health problem that Mr. Aiken had and 
the problem that the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources presently is having, is 
there any truth to the rumour that you are 
going to the Senate? 
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Mr. Laing: How good is their accommoda- 
tion over there? Is it a health resort? 


The Chairman: I might say, Mr. Gilbert, 
that that item is not in the estimates. 


Mr. Gilbert: I now have put the Minister in 
a good mood, Mr. Chairman. I notice in the 
estimates there is an increase in your 1969-70 
budget of roughly $29 million with a total 
expenditure of $335,627,800 compared to last 
year’s of $306,025,800. When you made your 
statement in the House back in November of 
1968 with regard to the estimates of 1967-68, 
you indicated that it was the view of the 
Department that you were going to take fire 
out of inflation and more especially in the 
construction industry. It was a direct contra- 
diction to the statement of Mr. Mcllraith in 
the previous year that he was going to put 
some fire into the construction industry. We 
now have an increase in your expenditures. 
What is your position? Are you putting the 
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fire in or are you putting it out with regard to 
the construction industry? 


Mr. Laing: The remarks I have made, I 
think, have been addressed to the type of 
building that we propose to build. I have 
repeated again tonight that I think an 
efficient, good-looking, but an _ essentially 
utilitarian building is the type we should be 
building, instead of monuments. We have a 
situation in and around the Hill in Ottawa 
where the landscape, the history of the Hill 
and so on, requires a certain type of building 
and it is a building on which the cost per 
square foot is higher than what I call a 
utilitarian building. I confirmed the action 
taken by Mr. Mcllraith in proceeding with 
the building at Tunney’s Pasture, which is a 
utilitarian building and a very useful one. I 
referred to this aain in the remarks that I 
have made tonight. This was the extent of 
my remarks. 


I do not think I said I was going to take 
the steam out of the construction business, 
but rather to get better value for the money 
that we spend. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think you were concerned 
about the government expenditures and the 
inflationary tendencies of government spend- 
ing. I thought your remarks related to that. 


Mr. Laing: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Gilbert: That is why I wanted to know, 
with the increase in the expenditures for this 
ViCalee we 


Mr. Laing: I think we are doing more 
things. My concern is to get as much value 
for those things as possible. 


Mr. Gilbert: That leads to my second ques- 
tion, Mr. Laing, with regard to this modular 
co-ordination. I would like one of your staff 
to explain it and tell us whether it has been 
put into effect. 


Mr. J. A. Langford (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, (Design) Department of Public 
Works): Whether it has been put into effect? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Langford: The announcement stated it 
would come into effect on March 31. Basical- 
ly, this is going to mean that we are going to 
ask all of our consultants to use the 4 inch 
module for design purposes. There has been 
quite an intensive program by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and ourselves across the 
country in getting certain acceptances and 
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warnings on what this means. It is not new. It 
has been tried elsewhere. Most of the Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Denmark and 
Sweden, have been using this modular 
approach to construction for some time, very 
successfully. The idea is to improve the gen- 
eral building operation and to minimize the 
offsizes, as it were. The clay construction 
industry, for example, has been quite lauda- 
tory about this effort. They now will manu- 
facture their bricks, their blocks and so on to 
a module based on 4 inches. 
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Mr. Gilberi: Do you anticipate a saving asa 
result of this modular co-ordination or is it 
more of an emphasis on design? 


Mr. Langford: We hope for a saving, but 
even without a saving, we forecast there will 
be increased productivity in the construction 
game. For example, all openings will be 
readily filled, there will not be as much 
labour in cutting and so on on the job. All 
windows, all door frames, all things will be 
of a modular dimension. We would hope, 
also, that large structural units, precast 
beams, steel beams and so on will conform to 
this dimension. 


Mr. Gilbert: So you will be able to tell us 
in a year’s time just what has happened in 
this experiment? 


Mr. Langford: Yes. 


Mr. Laing: Last fall you thought I was just 
using words. I did not get a chance to reply 
to you at that time, but I knew what I was 
talking about because that was the only part 
of my statement that I had memorized. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think 


it has been well | 


explained this evening and I am sure you | 


would have done the same last fall, 
Laing. 

Mr. Minister, my next question 
regard to the tendering procedures. You will 


Mr. ° 


is with | 


recall that I asked you about tenders in the 
different categories. One of the categories was 


between $15,000 and $1 million and the next 
category was $1 million and upwards. In a 
letter to me you stated that with regard to 
the category between $15,000 and $1 million, 


there were 696 contracts for which 3,623 ten- ; 


ders were received, giving an average of 5 


tenders per contract, and in the category over | 
$1 million, there were 18 contracts, for which ‘ 
128 tenders were received, for an average of 


7 tenders per contract. 
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You will recall, Mr. Laing, that I was con- 
cerned about the practices of some companies 
who have fallen into single ownership by a 
group within a community and even though 
they operate under different names, basically 
they may be one and the same. I am now 
going to relate my remarks to contracts over 
$1 million. You may have an average of 6 or 
7 tenders with regard to these particular jobs, 
but these may have been submitted by one 
and the same firm or one and the same group 
of owners, who are operating under different 
names. I wonder what, if anything, your 
Department has done to investigate this par- 
ticular problem? 


Mr. Laing: I do not believe that prac- 
tice could be very widespread because it costs 
a firm a considerable amount of money to 
make up a tender. They have to give evi- 
dence that they have done some work on this 
job and I cannot see a firm owning three subs 
putting in three tenders. I would be surprised 
if that happened because that would involved 
three times the cost. They have to substanti- 
ate to our people that they know what they 
are tendering on and that costs money. 


Mr. Gilbert: Just to pursue this on that 
basis for the moment, Mr. Laing, what cross 
checks has your Department with regard to a 
tender over $1 million? 


Mr. Laing: Cross checks? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes. How does your Depart- 
ment know that a particular job is going to 
cost, say, $1,200,000? Quite often six bids are 
submitted within the same price range. 


Mr. Laing: Our people make estimates and 
I found in studying them that the tenders are 
surprisingly close. As a matter of fact, the 
estimates of my men lately seem to be a little 


higher than the tenders and this is what you 


could expect at a time when some people are 
sharpening their pencils to get business. 


Mr. Gilbert: What criteria would your men 
use in determining the cost of a particular 
job? 
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Mr. Williams: It depends basically on the 
cost of similar work that is currently being 
done, either by ourselves or others. This sets 
the market price, so to speak. In some jobs 
you cannot always do that. In some jobs we 
go to the laborious and expensive task of a 
quantity survey and a takeoff in just the 
same way and try to bid it in exactly the 
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same way as the contractor would. We would 
price it by what we buy or by what it would 
cost to do that element of work in order to 
develop a tender. 

The price that we put on it before we go to 
tender is a governing price on us because that 
is the price at which the work was approved 
and we have to match that price. Treasury 
Board, as well as the Minister and the Deputy 
of the Department, knows that price and that 
is the determining price on whether we go 
ahead. Therefore, we try to bid it as closely 
as the contractor. 


Mr. Gilbert: Do you have invitational bids 
on contracts over $1 million? 


Mr. Williams: No. 


Mr. Gilbert: 
public— 


You do not. They are all 


Mr. Williams: In some cases there are pre- 
qualified bids over $1 million, but they are 
not invitational in that sense. They are public 
bid. They are advertised, received and 
opened publicly. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, you have noted 
that my 10 minutes are up. Is that right? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: I will come back to this at a 
later time. Could I be put on the second 
round? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
next. 


Mr. Lind, you are 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman, there is a ques- 
tion that concerns me on this matter. We 
heard the other day in the House how certain 
professional fees on housing varied from 
Ontario to the Maritimes. I wonder, in the 
case of engineering, if there is a different 
schedule of fees set up by the professional 
architects and engineers in the Maritimes, 
similar to the lawyers, that is about three 
times greater than the schedule of profession- 
al fees for engineers and architects in 
Ontario. I wonder if you have run into any- 
thing like this where there is collusion by 
associations? 


Mr. Comeau: I think you mean Newfound- 
land, not the Maritimes. 


Mr. Lind: Well, is Newfoundland not in the 
Maritimes? 


Mr. Laing: We have some relations with the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, but I 
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will let Mr. Williams explain them. I think 
they are common across the country. 


Mr. Williams: We work on a national scale. 


Mr. Langford: Your question dealt with 
both engineering and architecture fees. In 
relation to the consultants that we hire in the 
architectural field, the Department of Public 
Works has a fee schedule for all of Canada 
which is agreed to by the component body. 
There is a variance, though, provincially. 
With the engineers, we have a variety of fees, 
generally based on the provincial tariff that is 
applicable. This, of course, is open to various 
assessments as to the kind of work and quite 
frequently the fee is negotiated within the 
range that is set by the _ professional 
association. 


Mr. Lind: This would then have quite a 
bearing on the cost if this professional fee 
were 1 or 2 per cent higher, say, in the Mari- 
times than in Ontario. This would increase 
the cost, would it not, of a $1 million project? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, it would increase the 
total cost, if you included the fees. 


Mr. Lind: You have to include the fees in 
the costs, do you not? 


Mr. Langford: That is true. As I said, with 
the architectural work, we have a standard 
fee. 


Mr. Lind: You have a set fee 
Department? 


Mr. Langford: That is right. This is com- 
mensurative with the work that is done and it 
is spelled out in our contract. 


in the 


Mr. Lind: Carrying this one step further, 
have you the same thing with engineering 
services? 


Mr. Langford: No, we do not have a stand- 
ard fee with the engineers. 
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Mr. Lind: What about legal counsel? 


Mr. Langford: We do not handle the legal 
work, that comes under the Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. Lind: The Department of Justice? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, they do all the legal 
work. 


Mr. Lind: Does that come into the total cost 
of the over-all project? 
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Mr. Langford: The professional fees are 
part of the cost of the over-all project, yes. 


Mr. Lind: Whether they are legal, whether 
they are for engineering or whether they are 
architectural? 


Mr. Langford: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Lind: We were concerned about the 
great variation in fees between the different 
parts of Canada after we heard about this 
practice the other day from the housing com- 
mittee. But let us go back to the area of 
marinas. In your Department, if there is a 
needed extension to a pier and a breakwater, 
do you call a tender for an ideal specified 
amount, then go back to the local municipal- 
ity or the marina operator and say, ‘Here, 
you have to spend this amount to get so much 
breakwater and so much pier’, or do you do it 
in the reverse fashion? Do you have the oper- 
ator say how much money he will spend 
on the marina and the shore facilities and 
then you say “We will spend a like amount 
on the breakwater and on the pier’? What 
procedure do you use? 


Mr. Laing: You are asking which is the 
bow and which is the stern. 


Mr. Lind: Well, I would like to know which 
way you go at it. 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Williams will answer. 


Mr. Williams: Sir, the request originates 
with the municipality or the private developer 
who wishes to develop the marina. He usually 
begins by saying that he wants double break- 
waters of a certain size and certain dimen- 
sions and he wants dredging to 27 feet in case 
a big boat comes. This is the first approach. 
At that point we do a survey of where he 
wishes to locate. He gives us his ideas of 
what he intends to develop, the number of 
floats, the gas station, the sewer and water 
plans he has and everything else and what he 
is proposing to do, so we can get an idea of 
the capacity and the size. Once we have that 
information we can see what dredging is 
necessary to service the kind of craft in the 
area. 

First of all, with so many people making 
requests we have to be selective and exert 
some priorities. So we look at the traffic 
demand and concerning this we deal with the 
local people, the Department of Industry and 
FRED. These development programs also are 
involved in this kind of an assessment. 
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We determine what kind of craft so we can 
determine to what depth the dredging, in our 


view, is required and we estimate the cost of 
dredging. We also decide to what degree a 


_breakwater is required. In some cases opera- 
tors will ask for breakwaters, if we are going 
_to pay for it, whether they are required or 


not. More is always better but not always 
necessary. We come up’ with a plan that we 
think fits the service that is required at that 
point. We cost it and then see if his program 


matches it. That is the approach. 


Mr. Lind: What if the Fisheries Department 
is involved with a fishing fleet in the same 
_harbour as this marina would be located in 
| although perhaps, farther up the river. Is any 
consideration given to supplemental help for 
the fishing fleet from the Department of 
_ Fisheries? 
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Mr. Williams: The provision of shore facili- 
ties for public fishing fleets, that is, apart 
from private firms, is a responsibility of the 
Department of Fisheries which we carry out 
on their behalf. So that part of the facility is 
met by us without the participation of the 
|/Marine operator. 


| In some cases the increased use of pleasure 
craft creates situations where the fishermen 
-are not in a position to operate. They go in 
and out and perhaps when they try to come 
back in they might find it all jammed up with 
_pleasure craft. In this case, if someone will 
develop a marina off to one side which will 
ease the situation we are interested in that 
Kind of development. The operator, however, 
ls not required to pay for the dredging that 
services the fishing fleet. That cost is not 
written off against his investment. It is just 
the extra that is done to service his pleasure 
craft facilities. 


Mr. Lind: Then there are joint efforts... 
Mr. Williams: That is correct. 


Mr. Lind:...where you combine the marina 
and the fishing fleet at the same time? 


Mr. Williams: That is correct. 
Mr. Lind: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Williams: You say “joint”, adjacent is a 
better description because the mixing of them 
gets very difficult. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Laing, I notice on the 
first page of your brief you mention one of the 
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features recommended by the Glassco Com- 
mission; reorganization and de-centralization. 
If I might refer to the Glassco Report, I would 
like to ask another question. The Glassco 
Report recommended that the Department 
of Public Works be made responsible for the 
planning and supervision of all construction 
required by civil departments and agencies in 
the employment of all professional technical 
and supporting staffs needed for such pur- 
poses. Is there any overlapping of engineering 
and architectural personnel in other depart- 
ments which might cut down the efficiency 
or add to the cost of capital undertakings? 


Mr. Laing: That is a tough one. This mat- 
ter, which relates directly to the Glassco 
Commission Report is still under study. 
There have been papers prepared. It has been 
discussed between the departments and I 
think I can tell you it is being discussed at 
Treasury Board. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have another question fol- 
lowing along the line of Mr. Gilbert’s ques- 
tioning. One of the advantages of the new 
type of estimates is that we get a projection, 
the total estimated cost less what has been 
expended, what is allocated for this year and 
the final projection. I believe there is $88 
million this year, including capital iconstruc- 
tion in Ottawa and almost half of which, I 
would say, is for the other provinces but 
there is still an over-all projection of a fur- 
ther $112 million in order to complete these 
projects. 

Now I think you mentioned Mr. Laing, and 
we all know, that government departments 
are increasing and some occupy substandard 
accommodations; for example, National 
Defence Headquarters, the Department of 
Industry, and others. However, there still are 
some adequate buildings in the City of 
Ottawa which are presently under rental or 
lease by the government. I realize it would be 
wholly desirable to have one building as an 
entity for each federal department when we 
can afford it, but I am also aware that we are 
in an era of constitutional discussions and 
some of our federal departments might 
increase in importance, some of them might 
decrease in importance and some might be 
eliminated altogether. My general question is: 
what general criteria, aside from, shall we 
say, the squeaky wheel, is used to decide 
whether departmental operations will be 
retained in rental premises or whether a 
brand new building will be constructed? 
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Mr. Laing: Well we endeavoured in the 
remarks we made here to speak about mobili- 
ty, because the most recent adjustment and 
rearrangement of departments, I think—most 
of the members here I am sure would agree 
with me—will be the last rearrangement to 
be made. This leads us again, therefore, to 
think more in terms of building a standard 
type of utilitarian building that can be used 
by more than one department. Against that 
we have certain departments for whom, I 
think, particular types of buildings will have 
to be built. Also, any buildings constructed 
near the Hill will have to adhere to the gen- 
eral landscaping and the type of building that 
is already on the Hill. 


Your first general comment had to do with 
de-centralization, and I want to claim for this 
department that I am sure we have 
endeavoured to put the ability for decision- 
making on the ground; in other words, bring- 
ing government to the locality in which 
administration is of importance to the people. 
We have done it. We have, I think, taken the 
lead of all the departments. Because I come 
from an area in Canada probably furthest 
away from Ottawa, I would like to see more 
de-centralization of government. I think it is 
important to us. I think that a great deal 
more decision-making should be on _ the 
ground. In my own province—probably some 
of you have had similar experiences—I have 
found civil servants in the various areas say- 
ing, “I have to write to head office’. Now I do 
not want that kind of language used in any 
part of Canada. I do not think this is right at 
all. I think the more decision-making that can 
be taken at the various areas the better it is 
for the country as a whole. I think our 
Department has taken a lead in that respect. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
final question, and it may be elementary, 
however, in the case of the construction of a 
public building, say a post office where two 
departments have responsibility, which 
department has the final say? Is it the Post- 
master General’s department? 


Mr. Laing: Would you repeat that question? 


Mr. Hymmen: When the Department of 
Public Works is authorized by the Post Office 
Department to construct a post office is the 
final decision on whether or not to proceed 
with the building the responsibility of the 
Post Office Department or your Department? 
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Mr. Lalonde: When you are talking about 
this type of building you have to visualize 
that it usually is centered around the post 
office and there may be other requirements 
attached to the post office. The main require- 
ment, however, in most of these cases is still 
post office requirement. If we do not go ahead 
with building a post office, then we may have 
to find space elsewhere for the needs of other 
departments. 


Mr. Laing: Was your a specific question in 
respect to a post office standing by itself? 


Mr. Hymmen: Yes. 
Mr. Laing: What is the answer there? 


Mr. Williams: It is their requirement and 
they specify what they want in terms of the 
requirement to meet their service and they 
indicate its priority in relation to other post 
offices they have asked us to build. 


Mr. Hymmen: That is my question, they 
establish the priority? 


Mr. Williams: That is correct, yes. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, on the first 
round I still have Mr. Roy, and Mr. Ritchie 
on the second round I have listed Mr. Aiken, 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Orange. I am about to 
adjourn the meeting for today but I would 
like to know first of all whether it is the 
desire of the Committee to have the Minister 
back at the next Committee meeting? 


Mr. Gilbert: I think everybody should have 
one go at him. 


The Chairman: Well our next Committee | 


meeting as far as we know now will be on 
Tuesday of next week. It will be at the call of 
the Chair because the Committee that allo- 
cates time for these meetings will be meeting 
tomorrow and we will not know until then 
what time we will be meeting next Tuesday. 
Would you be able to be present next Tuesday, 
Mr. Laing? 


Mr. Laing: Yes. 
The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: If the Minister cannot be 
present next Tuesday, perhaps we could go 
on to the Dominion Coal Board or something 
like that. 
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Mr. Laing: Next Tuesday afternoon or 
evening will be all right. 


The Chairman: We will try to have our 
Clerk arrange the meeting for the afternoon 
or evening, if at all possible. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, I still have to 
object because next Tuesday, you know, the 
great party of this country is having its annu- 
al meeting and Tuesday evening would be a 
bad night for us. 
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Mr. Laing: A bad night for everybody. 


Mr. Langlois: Do not overdo it, it will not 
be that bad. 


Mr. Comeau: A bad night for us to be here. 


The Chairman: I can assure you all these 
gigantic decisions will be taken very seriously 
and in all fairness and as your Chairman, I 
am not prejudiced, but another great party of 
this country will try to work out the best 
possible means to accommodate you. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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TuESDAY, March 11, 1969. 
: (13) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 3:38 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Badanai, Beaudoin, Breau, Chappell, 
Code, Deakon, Gilbert, Harding, Hogarth, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Lind, 
Roy, Sulatycky (16). 


Also present: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Public Works 
and Mr. MacDonald (Egmont). 


Witnesses: From the Department of Public Works: Messrs. L. Lalonde, 
Deputy Minister; G. B. Williams, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister; and J. A. 
Langford, Assistant Deputy Minister (Design). 


The Chairman called Item 1—General Administration of the Estimates 
1969-70—Department of Public Works and Mr. Lalonde, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works read answers to questions asked by Mr. Orange and Mr. Paproski 
at the meeting of March 4, 1969. (See Evidence). 


The Committee resumed their examination of the Honourable Arthur 
Laing and his associates. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont) questioned the Minister of Public Works re- 
specting the Prince Edward Island Causeway. 


After debate thereon it was agreed, unanimously,—that the above matter 
be referred to the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


At 5:30 p.m. questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned to Thurs- 
day, March 13, 1969. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum 
so I will call the meeting to order. Once again 
I will call Item 1 under General Administra- 
tion of the 1969-70 estimates of Public Works 
on page 306 of the Blue Book. The members 
may resume their examination of the Honour- 
able Arthur Laing, Minister of Public 
Works, and his associates. I have the names 
of two people who were still on the first 
round of questioning after the last meeting 
but before we start I will call on Mr. Lalonde 
or Mr. Laing for an explanation of, I believe, 
three questions that were asked at the last 
meeting. Mr. Laing? 


Hon. Arthur Laing (Minister of Public 
Works): I will reply only because Mr. 
Lalonde has handed me a prepared statement 
in answer to some questions asked by Mr. 
Orange, I think. 

My first answer deals with dust control on 
the Alaska Highway. It is undertaken for two 
purposes. First, to give immediate relief 
through built-up areas and secondly, to assess 
different products and methods for providing 
dust control. 

The cost per mile figures given below are 
‘dependent on the type of product used and 
the aggregate required to prepare a good 
travel surface for the public. The cost has 
little relation to the particular’ section 
concerned. 

Dust Control—Summer of 1968 

On the British Columbia section of the 
Alaska Highway, approximately 40 miles 
were dust proofed, including the Fort Nelson 
airport road, sections both immediately North 
-and South of Fort Nelson, a 7-mile section of 
'the Muncho Lake area and about 6.5 miles of 
frontage roads to protect motels, etc. The dust 
proof agent used on these sections was “Spe- 
cial Primer” an asphalt product manufactured 
by Imperial Oil. The all inclusive cost for this 
work was approximately $2,500 per mile. It is 


expected that at least 75% of this will be gone 
by the summer of 1969. 

On the Yukon section of the highway a 2.5 
mile section at Watson Lake and short sec- 
tions in the Whitehorse area were treated 
with an asphalt emulsion product designated 
as SS-1. The cost was approximately $3,000 
per mile and it is anticipated that all these 
sections will have to be redone in 1969. 

Another 15-mile section on the northern 
portion of the highway, Mile 1146 to 1161 was 
treated with another type of asphalt emulsion 
designated as AE200-M. The cost of this was 
again $3,000 per mile with life expectancy 
less than one year. 

1967 Program 

During 1967 a number of sections were also 
dust proofed, one particular method costing 
$8,300 per mile. It is expected this treatment 
will last approximately 3 years. In addition, 
a road oil which cost only $1,350 per mile 
was used on a short section, but the life ex- 
pectancy was only three months. 
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Mr. L. Lalonde (Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Public Works): There were two other 
questions asked, Mr. Chairman. One was 
about the percentage of bilingual employees 
in the Department. Recently we made a sur- 
vey of the situation and issued a question- 
naire to all employees. The statistics resulting 
from that survey show that out of 8,554 
employees, 2,263 reported having some bilin- 
gual ability. I do not have and it is impossible 
to get a clear statistic on the degree of bilin- 
gualism each of those employees may have. 
Some are 100 per cent bilingual and you can 
take it all the way down to perhaps 10 per 
cent. In other words, some of them can read, 
write and speak both languages and some of 
them can only read both languages. These 
figures are being used to prepare our long- 
range program to give courses to those who 
have some degree of bilingualism and eventu- 
ally to those who do not have any. 
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The third question that was asked was to 
produce a list of consultants for all the 
projects that are listed in the Blue Book. We 
have been working on this and I will table 
it on Thursday, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lalonde. 


Now, continuing on the first round of ques- 
tioning Mr. Roy will start off today, followed 
by Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman. One of 
the members last week was not complaining, 
he was complimenting the Minister on the 
large amount of work that was being per- 
formed by Public Works in his riding. My 
questions about particular projects will be 
short because there is no large amount of 
work in my riding. We have one simple little 
project going on, or supposedly planned to go 
on, dealing with the Ansonville Post Office. 
The people in Ansonville have made 
representation to me to have door-to-door 
postal delivery in the area. I wonder if in 
these plans or if in the planning of this post 
office this has been given consideration, since 
I understand they are pretty close to the 
minimum number of drops to get the postal 
delivery? 


Mr. Laing: It has been suggested that you 
might give us notice on that question. We will 
provide an answer for you on Thursday. The 
work that we do is always initially requested 
by the Post Office Department. If they have a 
requirement, they give us a idea of what the 
requirement is and, I think I am correct in 
saying, our people after inspection determine 
the best way we can provide that require- 
ment. We will have some further talks with 
the Post Office Department and let you know 
on Thursday. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. I would 
not like to see the post office go up and then 
find that some changes had to be made 
because of postal delivery. I will move to 
another riding. 


Mr. Laing: Ansonville? 


Mr. Roy: Ansonville, Ontario. Since there 
are so few public works in my riding, Mr. 
Chairman, I will have to go to another riding. 

I notice an item for the MHaileybury 
wharf and breakwater in the 1970 estimates 
in the amount of $53,000 and in the 1968 
estimates there was a similar item in the 
amount of $105,000 making a total of $158,000. 
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I wonder if a study of the use of this wharf 
or these facilities was made before this 
expenditure was approved because I do not 
think there is much commercial use made of 
that wharf and not too much tourism. 
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Mr. Laing: I might say, Mr. Roy, that we 
have had some objections raised along the 
lines that you are now inferentially raising 
that this was not justified. I want to tell you 
that in this particular instance we are buying 
ourselves out of a responsibility—the sum is 
not $158,000, it is much less than that. I think 
it is about $70,000 or $80,000 in actuality—at 
the end of which time the town will take it 
over. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): When will the town 
take it over, when it has been repaired? 


Mr. Laing: As soon as we finish spending 
$60,000. : 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you, although I 
think the town might have done better by 
just getting an outright cheque for the use 
they are going to get out of that wharf. 
However, with regard to your design staff, I 
wonder if you have any way of measuring 
their units of work and whether or not they 
are providing adequate service or do you just 
give them a project and let them work on it 
until they have completed it? 


Mr. Laing: The way you asked that ques- 
tion it is probably unfair to ask Mr. Langford 
to answer it, but I guess I will have to. 


Mr. J. A. Langford (Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Design) Department of Public. 
Works): Do you mean, do we have measure- | 
ments to judge whether or not they are 
accomplishing a task? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Right. 


Mr. Langford: They generally operate 
under the same conditions that a normal | 
design office would. You have to zero in on’ 
what the job is. In some instances we get | 
design projects that probably are not too 
attractive to an outside consultant, particular- 
ly if we are looking at remote areas and so _ 
on, where travel and certain conditions are 
involved, but generally they have a target, a | 
schedule and a review system much like we 
put our hired consultants through. I said ear-_ 
lier—I think at the last meeting—that we 
have done an approximation of the workload 


- dures 
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and I would say that about 80 per cent of our 
design talent is contracted out to private con- 
sultants. Does that answer your question? Do 
you have a specific example that I could 
perhaps... 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): No, I do not. I just 
wondered if you had a policy in your Depart- 
ment which allowed you to measure the per- 
formance of your staff. 


Mr. Langford: Yes, definitely. We have tar- 
get dates; we have a schedule; we have 
reviews; we have exactly the same proce- 
that we utilize with an outside 


| consultant. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): When you are doing 
work for other clients or other departments, 
who determines the space required? Is it the 


other department or your Department? 


Mr. Langford: We have agreed generally on 


standards basically dependent on the task 


that has to be performed. In relation to post 
offices for example, we have an equation set 
up by the Post Office Department to demand 


- what kind of facility they need in a particular 


area. We have standards that go from 600 
sguare foot buildings to 800, 1,000, 1,200 to 
1,600, in this ratio, and it has a direct rela- 
tionship to the amount of business and the 


- number of employees that are involved in 


that particular building. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): So there are units of 
measurement that you use to establish these 
areas? 


Mr. Langford: That is correct. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Who determines the 
type of accommodation or quality of accom- 
modation they receive? 


Mr. Langford: This is basically our respon- 
sibility. It is a design factor. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I understood the Treas- 
ury Board had some sort of quality scale 
according to departments, so that certain 
departments get better quality buildings than 
others? 


Mr. Langford: This is now in progress and 
the Department of Public Works plays a very 


, big part in this Treasury Board function of 


establishing basic standards and permissive 
e 1550 
standards. If a facility demands a particular 


_ function, such as a laboratory, then the Trea- 


sury Board makes a judgment on how much 
above a permissive standard will be allowed. 
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Mr. Lalonde: May I point out, Mr. Roy, 
that there are two very distinct factors 
involved here. One is the setting of the cli- 
ent’s requirement which is done by the 
Department jointly with Treasury Board on 
the basis of a program which is eventually 
approved by Treasury Board. Once the client 
department’s program is approved, they come 
to us and they say, “What will it take to 
provide us with these requirements’? The 
requirements vary from very special require- 
ments for certain agencies to normal office 
accommodation. The Treasury Board, jointly 
with us, are now setting standards for all 
office accommodation. Eventually we hope to 
have standards for everything, but there are 
areas now of special requirements where it is 
not easily possible to set a standard because it 
may be appropriate to only one department 
and occurs only once in a while. 


The Chairman: Mr. Roy, your time is up. 
Would you like to wind it up with one more 
question? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Oh, no, I have a lot 
more. 


The Chairman: I will put you on the second 
round then. Mr. Ritchie was next on the list, 
but as he is not here I will call on Mr. 
MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps it is no surprise, but I would like to 
ask quite a number of questions with regard 
to the Prince Edward Island crossing—the 
Northumberland Strait causeway project— 
and perhaps before entering into these ques- 
tions because we are on a general discussion, 
I understand, of Public Works estimates, I 
should ask whether there will be provision 
later on for, perhaps, a series of meetings on 
this particular subject or whether you would 
rather I engage in the questions now? I am 
prepared to do either, whatever would satisfy 
you, sir, and the Minister and his representa- 
tives from the Department. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, having 
heard these questions raised in the House I 
expected this subject would be brought up. I 
would like to suggest to the Committee that 
possibly this could be referred to the Steering 
Committee for discussion because, as you can 
appreciate, there will be a considerable 
amount of preparation required or other per- 
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sonnel involved and so on. I wonder if you 
would agree to hand it over to the Steering 
Committee. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): If you would 
give me an undertaking, sir, that this would 
be the case, I would be quite happy to do so. 
I realize that to break up now what is a 
general discussion with a specific discussion 
would not be in the best interests of the Com- 
mittee. There are other members who, I am 
sure, are also interested and, as you know, 
this is a busy week for those who are Conser- 
vatives in terms of the convention and some 
others are even out of the country. I think to 
be fair to everyone it would be wise to have 
it at a scheduled time, but, first of all, I 
would like to have that assurance. 


Mr. Laing: We would prefer to deal with 
the rest of the estimates and then set aside a 
day for this discussion. Mr. Lalonde has point- 
ed out to me that this could very well involve 
the appearance of ministers other than 
myself. I think if the matter were discussed 
fully at your Steering Committee first, they 
might make preparations that would save 
time when we come here. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I agree. 


The Chairman: If the Committee is in 
agreement I will call a Steering Committee 
meeting on this and we will set aside a period 
for the discussion of this matter. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I think the dis- 
cussion will take longer than the one day the 
Minister suggested because the question has 
so many related factors and it covers a period 
of some 10 years. I think it would take more 
than a full day’s business even to get at all 
the various facts and information related to 
the question, but with that proviso I will be 
very happy to pass for now. 


The Chairman: Does the Committee agree 
then that we should stand this subject and let 
the Steering Committee set up a special peri- 
od of discussion for it? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Could I mention 
just one other thing? I am still waiting for 
some documents that we were assured last 
week would be made available to us shortly. I 
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would hope this would be the case so we can 
have all the relevant information before us 
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when the discussions in Committee take place. 
I think the Minister is agreeable as I saw him 
nodding his head. 


Mr. Laing: May I ask 
material has been tabled yet? 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Not yet, that is 
one document in particular we would like to 
have. 


if the Stanford 


The Chairman: You accepted it along with 
the rest. It was agreed that it would be part 
of— 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, I know. I think, actu- 
ally, the Minister of Transport was the one to 
table it, but it seems to have fallen between 
the two departments somewhere. 


Mr. Laing: It is agreeable then that we will 
proceed with the other estimates? 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Yes, and we will 
come back to it later as arranged. 


The Chairman: We will proceed with the 
rest of the estimates and leave Item 1 open 
for that purpose. 
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Mr. MacDonald 
thank you. 


(Egmont): That is fine, 


Mr. Breau: Mr. Laing, who determines the 
need for either capital expenditures or 
maintenance that your Department under- 
takes concerning the Department of Fisher- 
ies? What kind of co-operation do you have in 
consultation with the Department of Fisher- 
ies, say, in determining if a wharf should be 
built in a certain area or if there is a big 
maintenance job to be done? 


Mr. G. B. Williams (Senior Assistant Depu- 
ty Minister, Department of Public Works): 
There is an interdepartmental committee that 
operates between ourselves, the Department 
of Transport and the Department of Fisher- 
ies, who are practically the constant mem- 
bers. In addition to this there are added to the 
committee, as is appropriate, members from 
the Atlantic Development Board, the Fisher- 
ies Research Board and in some cases the 
Department of Industry. The projects which 
may be raised by anyone of these parties are 
screened by this committee and a Treasury 
Board representative sits in with the commit- 
tee. Capital works are dealt with on that 
basis. 
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With regard to the question of mainte- 
nance, the initiation for most of the mainte- 
nance rests with our district officers in main- 
taining the facilities. However, in specific 
cases the Department of Fisheries, if there is 
an area where they feel the standard is not 
being maintained or where a volume of 
fishing is expected that would be a particular 
strain on the facility, will deal directly with 
our regional and district people and ask for 
special maintenance on it. 


Mr. Breau: But within the regions them- 
selves there are just your Departmental engi- 
neers who look after the wharves? 


Mr. Williams: That is right. 


Mr. Breau: So you depend on them to 
report the need for— 


Mr. Williams: That is correct. 


Mr. Laing: You are primarily interested in 
the justification or the denial of justification. 


Mr. Breau: Yes, and the setting of priorities 
for major repairs, major extensions and things 
like that. 


Mr. Williams: As soon as there are major 
repairs or major extensions, they are treated 
in the sense of capital works again and are 
reviewed in this interdepartmental committee 
on: priority. 


Mr. Breau: They are reviewed by the inter- 
departmental committee? 


Mr. Williams: That is correct. 


Mr. Breau: Has any consideration been 
‘given to allowing the Department of Fisheries 
to have more direct jurisdiction on the deci- 
sions for the construction of wharves and 
other capital expenditures? Has this been 
studied? 


Mr. Williams: I do not know of any consid- 
eration to give them more than they have 
now because as they attempt to develop their 
programs and then as their programs devel- 
‘op—they may go into a program of participa- 
tion in landing stages and this sort of thing 
that go along with the wharves; the provision 
of sheds or something of this nature or assis- 
‘tance in development of a certain type of 
fishing—they automatically bring them to our 
attention in relation to specific projects in 
whichever district they are interested at the 
Moment, so they make their input directly to 
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us in any case. The reason they come to us is 
that the funding is in our vote at the present 
time so we can make the provision. 

Secondly, in any case, if the funds were in 
their estimates, they would come to us to 
provide them with the amount of money to do 
the survey and the estimate and also to 
advise them the amount of money involved in 
the project so they can consider the priority 
and the economic viability of it. In that way 
they do make a full input into what is 
required. 


Mr. Laing: The statistics on the volume of 
fish handled at any point to justify or deny a 
project are obtained from the Department of 
Fisheries only. 


Mr. Breau: Some people have requested—I 
guess mostly fishermen—that your Depart- 
ment institute a team of maintenance men in 
some areas, because there are many small 
maintenance jobs that are required on the 
wharves which, sometimes, could help allevi- 
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ate some problems. I do not think that your 
Department has been too responsive to this 
suggestion. I do not think you want this sort 
of an arrangement. At present the need for 
the repair has to be reported which takes 
time, then an engineer has to go on the spot 
to investigate and then a tender has to be 
called. Could you elaborate on your reasons 
for not preferring maintenance crews—not 
necessarily a crew but perhaps one man or 
two for an area or something, not only to 
make the repairs but to examine and assess 
whether the wharfs are in good condition or 
not? 


Mr. Williams: In our organization, we have 
a system of territorial engineers within a 
larger area which covers several territorial 
engineers. It is their function to review the 
marine facilities in their own particular ter- 
ritories and then in the area. The necessity of 
having the work consolidated is that, as 
everyone else does, they work to a budget. 
Also every territorial engineer makes more 
requests for maintenance than we can afford 
to fund, so at each level they have to set 
some budget limit and some priorities. When 
the territorial man sets the priorities our con- 
cern is that if we leave the priorities entirely 
to him they may not fit into the over-all pri- 
orities that the Department of Fisheries might 
have in mind. If in their view a certain wharf 
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or a certain facility were phasing out, the 
idea is not to have him expend money on 
continued maintenance. He should be looking 
at whether or not it cam be run down to the 
point of abandonment. So for this reason 
there has to be a consolidation of all the 
requests and an examination in setting up 
priorities with both maintenance as well as 
new construction. 

In reply to the question about having a 
repair crew go around to do these this is done 
to some degree. At the last session we report- 
ed on minor works of which we do a substan- 
tial amount. When he undertakes these works 
he does them by invitation tender again, 
because he is in a budgeting position and he 
has to set a limit on what is going to be 
spent. He cannot just allow people to go to 
work and spend what they think should be 
spent. 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Breau, I think a good exam- 
ple is the damage done by the storms prior to 
the end of the year. I have received a number 
of letters congratulating the Department for 
repairing the damage quickly. In the case of 
others, we did write letters saying that the 
repairs could not be done until the winter 
season was over but I got the general impres- 
sion that the repair work was done pretty 
quickly. That may not be your experience but 
that was the impression I got. 


Mr. Breau: In some areas, yes. That is all. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Breau. I 
have Mr. Harding left on the first round, then 
if there are no others in the first round, we 
will start with Mr. Aiken on the second 
round. So I will call Mr. Harding first. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I have one or 
two local problems I would like to raise. 
However, before I get into them I think there 
is another topic that the Committee might 
like to discuss in some detail, this is the 
Roberts Bank affair in British Columbia. 
Again, it might involve other than just the 
Minister of Public Works. I was wondering 
perhaps— 


Mr. Laing: We are not building Roberts 
Bank. 


Mr. Harding: You have some involvement 
in it, though? 


Mr. Laing: No. 
Mr. Harding: Nothing at all? 
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Mr. Laing: Transport only. 


Mr. Harding: Just transport. I was going to 
suggest that if it came under this category we 
could perhaps discuss it a little later on. 

There is one problem, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to draw to the attention of the 
Minister and his Department, in connection 
with a boat basin at Rykerts, which is near 
Creston. The Department has had some cor- 
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respondence with the Town Council in Cres- 
ton and with other interested parties. It 
seems to me this is something that should be 
looked into and action taken on at a very 
early date. I raise the matter at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, because high water is coming. 
Already a considerable amount of work has 
been done on this boat basin by the district 
concerned. There has been very exceptionally 
heavy snow in the southern part of British 
Columbia this year and a great deal of dam- 
age could result if the water came up higher 
than normal. 


I would like to point out that this is almost 
a joint operation between the Americans and 
Canadians. They have a small international 
airport, if you like to put it that way. The 
Americans have spent a great deal of money 
on this airport. The Canadians, through the 
Department of Transport, have co-operated 
with a small grant. They park the airplanes 
on the Canadian side and the landing strip is 
on the American side and the Customs office 
is right there. Everybody is co-operating on 
this project. The State of Idaho and several 
of the little towns around are all in on it. 

Here we find one department of govern- 
ment contributing financially; for example, 
the DOT put up $25,000 for parking on the 


Canadian side. The State of Idaho excavated © 


the boat basin or the section that I am sug- 
gesting something be done about, and they 
have used the material for building up their 
airport. A very small expenditure, they esti- 


mate around $10,000, would put this boat © 


basin in workable shape. A great deal of the 
work has already been done. If we had to 


start fresh now it would be quite a costly 


proposition. I understand the State of Idaho 
has volunteered docks and a number of other 
things which they can use within this basin. 

I think when the Department examined it 
they felt there was not sufficient traffic to 
warrant any expenditure. Surely we cannot 
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start estimating traffic or taking the traffic 
pattern of years gone by when something like 
this would vastly increase the tourist poten- 
tial for this area. I want to point out to the 
Committee that this is one of the districts we 
are trying to bring under the incentive area 
program. It is an area where there is a need 
for something based along the lines of 
tourism. 


Mr. Laing: What side of the boundary is 
the basin on? 


Mr. Harding: The basin is on the Canadian 
side. I understand that Mr. Byrne, the former 


, member—he was not the former member for 


Kootenay West but the little section of Koote- 
nay West that we took over from Kootenay 
East is this Creston area—was interested in 
this and had written to the Department and 
urged the Department to take action on it. 
This was just about a year ago prior to the 
election. 


It seems to me that a project of this kind is 
something the Department really cannot 
afford to overlook. Just to give you a little 
background, there are a host of new tourist 
developments along Kootenay Lake including 
one at Crawford Bay, where the Kokanee 


_ Springs have invested hundreds of thousands 


of dollars—they will have an investment of 


' several million—to try and attract tourists to 


this area. A lot of people will be landing at 
the airport and there will be boats coming up 
the Kootenay River when the Libby Dam is 


' completed. Also, the boat basin is very neces- 


sary here, because of the Customs port. This 


_ is something that I think the Department has 
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' overlooked, Americans coming in by boat 


have to go through Customs just the same as 


anyone else. This is why you cannot locate 


' this boat basin a few miles away because you 


— 


just do not have a port. 
Mr. Laing: Is it a marina project? 
Mr. Harding: It is a marina project, yes. 


Mr. Laing: Why will it not qualify under 
our marina program? Have you been told that 
it will not qualify under the marina program? 


Mr. Harding: I understand that initially, 
When they made their application, they felt it 
would cost some $44,000. The Department 


' indicated to the Council that $15,000 was the 


limit on this type of expenditure although I 


' do not know whether this is factual or not. 
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However, because of the work that has 
already been done and the donation of docks 
and so on which are coming from elsewhere, 
they cut it down to around this $10,000 mark. 
I was wondering if anyone in the Department 
had any information on this or would you like 
to look the information up and bring it back 
to another meeting? 


Mr. Laing: Do you mind if we handle it 
that way, if we get the information for 
Thursday? 


Mr. Harding: That will be quite all right, 
yes. 

Now there are several other things I think 
I have drawn to the attention of the Minister. 
I am not going to repeat them as I have 
brought them up in the House. 

Again, in connection with Kootenay Lake 
there has been quite a bit of storm damage, 
I understand, to a number of the launching 
rafts around Boswell. Again this is something, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like some information 
on at the next meeting. What plans has the 
Department for restoring these launching 
ramps so tourists coming into this area will 
be able to utilize them for the coming tourist 
season which will start fairly soon? Now, 
apart from this, there are, of course, other 
public works projects in my area and I am 
not going to spend the entire time on it. 


Mr. Laing: Have you any comment on the 
agreement that we have with the Hydro in 
respect of flooding the lake? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. This 
wanted to raise. 


Mr. Laing: The building of new wharfs and 
so on. 


is something I 


Mr. Harding: I understand that when the 
Arrow Dam was built, if any of the wharfs 
had to be abandoned, and practically every 
one of them had to go, that at least the com- 
munities understood these wharfs would be 
replaced. Apparently there is an agreement 
with the Department of Public Works—you 
can correct me if I am mistaken in this—that 
the British Columbia Hydro Power Authority 
is to look after this aspect of replacement 
until 1972 or 1973, I am not just sure of the 
date but for the next three or four years. 

A number of communities, quite a number 
of them along the Arrow Lakes, Edgewood, 
Fauquier and Burton, all had wharfs, all have 
been destroyed, if you like, or had to be 
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pulled down because of this project and all 
are very interested in getting some type of 
access to their community. I think they are 
having a bit of difficulty with Hydro. 

It is easy enough for the federal govern- 
ment and a provincial Crown agency to make 
an agreement on paper but the communities 
have to show need. Today I look upon need 
as people with boats having some place to tie 
up or to launch from. I would urge the 
Department to have a very close look particu- 
larly at these three places which I have men- 
tioned, the Edgewood, Fauquier and Burton 
areas and, if necessary, make representations 
to Hydro that they go to the communities and 
discuss the possibility of replacing some type 
of a wharf in these areas. 
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Mr. Laing: I understood this was the spirit 
of the agreement, that they were forcing peo- 
ple to move to higher ground and the people 
were entitled to a comparable standard of 
service at the higher level and this was to be 
replaced by Hydro. Was not that the 
agreement? 


Mr. Williams: There is a question of need 
because in some places, with the flooding, the 
communities and the transportation pattern 
and other things that originally serviced the 
area are now destroyed or completely 
changed. So the fact there was a wharf ata 
location does not automatically require one 
there after the flood. Each was to be exam- 
ined on its merit. 


Mr. Harding: I think my time is up 
although I had a question or two more on 
this. Perhaps I could ask them on the second 
round, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I would not object if no one 
else does if a couple of more questions would 
finish the subject. Is the Committee in agree- 
ment to let Mr. Harding finish? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, I was 
just cut off. Either we get cut off or we do 
not, one or the other. 


The Chairman: All right. We will have to 
put Mr. Harding on the second round, then. 


Mr. Laing: Before we finish this could we 
bring the contract on Thursday too? Then we 
will have a look at that. 


Mr. Harding: That is fine. 
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The Chairman: All right. Mr. Aiken you 
have dropped down one because Mr. Badanai 
wants to ask some questions on the first 
round I believe. 


Mr. Badanai: Mr. Chairman, I only have a 
brief question to direct to the Minister. After 
several representations over the past year and 
a half the government agreed to dredge the 
Mission River at Fort William, to extend the 
seaway depth of 27 feet. Now in examining 
projects covered by the estimates I find the 
dredging of the Mission River is not covered, 
at least it does not appear. I wonder whether 
this job is covered by a special submission to 
the Treasury Board or by an Order in 
Council? 


Mr. Laing: It better be in there, we have 
let a contract. 


Mr. Badanai: It does not appear in the 
book. 


Mr. Williams: It is included in the general 
item. “Lakehead—Harbour repairs and 
improvements—To complete.” 


Mr. Badanai: On what page? 
Mr. Williams: On page 327, $655,000. 


Mr. Laing: Do you want it or do you not 
want it? 


Mr. Badanai: Of course we want it. I was 
afraid for a moment it was being omitted 
because I did not see it in the book. 


Mr. Laing: I just want to clear that up. 
Mr. Badanai: On page 327? 


Mr. Laing: I might explain to the other 
members that this dredging on the Mission 
River involves the supply of some needed 
depth for ships of a certain size involving a 
shipment of, I think, between 5 million and 6 
milliom tons per year of iron and iron pellets. 
It is an assistance to a very large industry 
that is developing there. 


Mr. Badanai: That is covered under ‘‘Lake- 
head—Harbour repairs and improvements— 
To complete’’? 


Mr. Lalonde: That is correct. 
The Chairman: Mr. Langlois. 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, as we are still 
on the first round and there were no supple- 
mentaries—well mine should have been a 
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supplementary to Mr. Gilbert’s the other 
day—let us say this is my first question for 
today. 

The other day Mr. Gilbert, during his ques- 
tioning said that he had obtained from the 
Department a list of contracts below $1 mil- 
lion and a list of contracts over $1 million 
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with the number of bidders. After calculating 
the number of contracts over $1 million and 
the number of bidders he came to the average 
of seven bidders per contract of $1 million 
and over. He was worried about the fact that 
according to him lots of contractors are more 
or less merging together and that one of these 
days—maybe he thinks it has already been 
done—on some contracts all the bidders will 
be the same people under different name. 


I know Mr. Gilbert is a very prominent 
lawyer in the Toronto area but apparently he 
is not too familiar with the building industry, 
which I was part of for about 10 years. I 
would like to reassure Mr. Gilbert that if he 
thinks there is no competition in the building 
industry he is just dreaming. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, is this a conversation between Mr. 
Langlois and myself or is he questioning the 
Minister? 


Mr. Laing: 
corrections. 


It falls into the area of 


Mr. Gilbert: I will be very happy to reply. 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, I was just try- 
ing to get the opinions of the Minister and the 
Deputies to find out if such a thing can hap- 
pen. If there is a possibility that seven bid- 
ders on a contract are the same outfit under 
different names then I think the Government 
of Canada should really start worrying. As 
far as I know such is not the case. Mr. Gil- 
bert said that perhaps two or three were the 
Same company or the same capital. 

I do not know why they should bid on the 
Same contract and spend three times the 
money as only one of them bidding. It is only 
the lowest one that is going to get the bid 
and if there are three different names but the 
Same outfit they all know the prices they are 
going to put in. So I think that would be a 
loss of three times making the bid, three 
times getting the insurance, the bid bonds 
and this and that. I do not think it is possible. 
Anyway, there would be three or four compa- 
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nies not in the collusion, if you may call it 
that, and it would destroy their purposes. 

I would like to hear a comment from the 
Minister, or one of the Deputies, to find out if 
there have been such cases in the last few 
years or that such a situation can exist. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
information, I think I should read into the 
record part of the answer that I received 
from Mr. Laing concerning this particular 
problem. On page 2 of his letter, which was 
sent to me dated January 17, 1969, he refers 
to the collusive aspects of these interlinked 
construction companies, and he says: 

There are, of course, cases of this 
nature on record and these have received 
a considerable degree of publicity. I feel, 
however, that this publicity cannot be 
taken as in any way indicative of the 
prevalence of the practice. 

In fairness to Mr. Laing and to apprise the 
Committee of his answer, I thought I should 
read that into the record. Perhaps the Minis- 
ter could tell us, Mr. Langlois, what he means 
by, “There are...cases of this nature on 
record.” Maybe he can assist us with that. 


Mr. Laing: I think we have let contracts in 
history to firms that we found were owned by 
another firm but they already had the work. 
It is an industry in which there is a tremen- 
dous amount of change and a great number of 
firms have put their resources together. 

The construction industry constantly makes 
representations to us that they want to do 
away with the peaks and hollows in the bus- 
iness. They claim that government is the big- 
gest single employer in the country of the 
construction industry and if we could 
arrange to do the same amount of work 
every year, it would be better for all con- 
cerned, including us. I agree with that 
because I know nothing about the construc- 
tion industry and I am entirely a layman in 
respect of public works. What has always 
alarmed me about construction companies is 
the fantastic amount of machinery that is not 
operating all the time, acres of it sitting there 
idle. If this could be levelled out and the 
machinery put to work it seems to me 
economy would be arranged all around. 
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We have had instances where out of merg- 
ers and out of purchases and out of re-organi- 
zations I think it is known that we have let 
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contracts to firms that we found were owned 
by somebody else after they got to work. It 
deals with the characteristics of the industry 
as a whole and it is a difficult industry. We 
have committed ourselves during this coming 
year to have a number of talks with the 
Canadian construction industry. They also are 
talking to labour because this is a great factor 
in their industry as well and one where some 
rationalization in the direction of economy, I 
think, is possible. I cannot recall that letter, I 
guess I signed it, but the inference that this is 
common, I do think, is not correct. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think Mr. Langlois has a 
question. 


Mr. Langlois: Is it possible that out of the 
seven bid average on contracts of $1 million 
and over that they all belong to the same 
people? 


Mr. Williams: No. 


Mr. Laing: On Thursday, we will table a 
list of the large contracts and who tendered. 


Mr. Gilbert: I would appreciate that. 
Mr. Laing: It will be some help. 


Mr. Langlois: All those contracts would 
have been on notice, they would have been 
public bids anyway? 


Mr. Laing: That is correct, Mr. Langlois. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the Minister or any of his colleagues, in 
view of the fact that the provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario in co-operation with the 
municipal council of Toronto are venturing 
into a project adjacent to the CNE whereby 
the provincial Government of Ontario is con- 
tributing $13 million, is there anything that 
the Public Works Department contemplates 
for the Toronto lakefront in co-operation with 
this particular proposed scheme? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, originally we 
had plans to build a new postal terminal in 
that area. 


An hon. Member: The lakefront near CNE? 


Mr. Lalonde: Oh, I am at the 
moment there are no plans. 


SOrry, 


Mr. Deakon: In other words, am I correct 
in assuming that the federal government is 
not assisting in anyway at all on this project? 


Mr. Williams: Not the Department of Pub- 
lic Works. 
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Mr. Laing: What about other departments? 


Mr. Williams: I cannot answer for requests 
they may have under consideration, I do not 
know. 


Mr. Laing: I thought there was dredging to 
be done. 


Mr. Williams: Not on the CNE proposal. 


Mr. Deakon: What Mr. 
Chairman? 


is the answer, 


Mr. Lalonde: The Department has not been 
approached in any way to contribute to this 
project. 


Mr. Laing: I thought there was something 
that is why we were whispering here. The 
Department has been approached but in re- 
spect of dredging the Toronto harbour and not 
in respect of land adjacent to the CNE. 


Mr. Deakon: What other accommodation 
and building projects, Mr. Chairman, is the 
Department contemplating for the Toronto 
area; that is, aside from this particular one? 


Mr. Lalonde: I am sorry, Mr. Deakon, I got 
confused between the two. We had plans to 
build a postal terminal near the Union Sta- 
tion. Representations were made by 
Metropolitan Toronto related to their plan for 
the over-all development of that area, in 
which they asked us to stop the planning we 
were doing. The government acceded to that 
request and at the moment the Post Office 
Department and we are making a complete 
study of accommodation in the Toronto area, 
not only for the Post Office, but for all of the 
other requirements we have. However, we 
have not yet reached any conclusion on what 
is required or where it may be built. 


Mr. Deakon: I see. I then have one further 
question if I may. The Department must be 
complimented and commended for their 
approach regarding aé_ certain standard 
module in construction, namely, a four inch 
module which I notice you have mentioned. 
How does this compare with other construc- 
tion methods in the construction industry? 
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Mr. Langford: It is complementary as far 
as we can make out. Certain segments of the 
construction supply part of the industry, the 
masonry, for example, and the steel fabrica- 
tors, have agreed they would be able to pro- 
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duce and manufacture standard components 
that would fit into this module. Starting 
March 31 we are undertaking to have all of 
our consultants and all of our own design 
offices do all of our designs based on this 
modular approach, and we have had a good 
deal of correspondence. The Department of 
Industry has undertaken a fairly extensive 
program with various iridustries, and the best 
way to know is to actually try it. The Depart- 
ment is initiating this in all our work from 
March 31 on. 


Mr. Deakon: And you are not aware wheth- 
er it may conflict with any other module that 
private industry may have set up at present? 


Mr. Langford: No; to our knowledge it will 
even reach as far as eventual possible use in 
a metric system. It is based on that approach. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: We have had 16 questioners 
on the first round. I assume that is all we are 
going to have. 

As you will recall, and in accordance with 
the recommendations of our steering commit- 
tee, which were adopted by this Committee 
as a whole, on the second round of question- 
ing you may ask supplementaries; but we will 
try to keep them in moderation so that we 
will not get bogged down. 

I will call upon Mr. Aiken to start the 
second round. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have three questions I would like to ask. The 
first two relate to harbours and rivers and the 
other relates to small post offices. 

First, do I understand that the former 
Harbours and Rivers Branch is no longer in 
existence. 


Mr. Lalonde: As such, Mr. Aiken. 


Mr. Aiken: I ask this because the debates 
reporters were inquiring about this this 
morning. There is no such branch listed now 
for your Department. Is this part of the reor- 
ganization that was undertaken? 


Mr. Lalonde: That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
You will notice, however, in your Blue Book, 
that all of the projects coming within that 
category are still called Harbours and Rivers 
_ Engineering Services. 

In the decentralization we retain the same 
components that the Department had before, 
but we group them within regional offices and 
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district offices, with the people who were 
doing the harbours and rivers type of work in 
most cases still doing it in the district or 
regional offices; and Mr. Hurst, Director, of 
Engineering Planning at headquarters, who 
was connected with the Harbours and Rivers 
Branch when it existed as such. 

The work is still done on the same basis 
but through different channels of communica- 
tion and in different areas. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you very much. My next 
question relates to public wharves. It arises 
out of a particular instance, which I am only 
using as an example, at Beaumaris. This is a 
long-established wharf. It has been there 
since the beginning of settlement. There were 
two docks there and the Department of Pub- 
lic Works seemed very anxious to dispose of 
one—so anxious that the township had to buy 
it to prevent it getting into private hands. Is 
there a fairly consistant policy by which 
many of these docks are being unloaded, if I 
may so put it, on to municipal corporations? 
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Mr. Williams: In a sense, here again it 
depends on the use. When the wharves and 
the docks were originally built the transpor- 
tation and commercial patterns were such 
that two were required. With the passage of 
time and the improvement of highways and 
other facilities for transportation, the need is 
not so great. Also, you have a greater volume 
carried by fewer numbers. 

Therefore, what served many years ago is 
no longer appropriate, and we are trying to 
consolidate and concentrate on fewer, but 
better, modern facilities. In some cases this 
means abandonment of certain facilities that 
were there before. 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, this may not be 
the place to raise this particular issue, but the 
whole thing arose because they needed more 
space. I thought the decision was very, very 
wrong. As a matter of fact, the township—a 
municipal corporation—has now had to buy a 
federal dock to keep it from falling into pri- 
vate hands; and it is used. 

The explanation given was that the Depart- 
ment was trying to get the municipalities to 
take these where they could. This municipal- 
ity really does not want it and cannot afford 
it. I take it that it is not, in fact, the policy to 
try to get these municipal corporations to 
take over a federal dock. 
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Mr. Williams: It is a policy to try to con- 
solidate the service we give in the most 
efficient manner. If we are running two of 
them and can handle it with one we would 
like to improve and consolidate on the one. 

On this specific example I am at a bit of a 
loss, because I do not know it as well as you 
obviously do, but the situation which can 
develop is that we may have a wharf which 
was built for commercial and fishing purposes 
and it is being taken over by pleasure craft 
and tourist facilities which could be accom- 
modated by a private entrepreneur or a 
municipality. There was a situation where we 
offered it for disposal through Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation, and it could have gone 
to one or the other, and either of them could 
have run a commercial facility for the plea- 
sure craft. 


Mr. Aiken: I will not press that point any 
further at the moment. 


Mr. Lalonde: Apparently, Mr. Aiken, none 
of us is familiar with the details of this par- 
ticular one. May we note the name and 
enquire, and perhaps report to the Committee 
later? 


Mr. Aiken: Yes. It is the federal dock at 
Beaumaris. 


Mr. Lalonde: That is in Ontario? 


Mr. Aiken: In Ontario; it is on Muskoka 
Lake. I felt that the decision was wrong. I 
could not see why the municipal corporation 
should have to buy the dock. It is used. The 
whole issue arose when they asked for more 
federal dockage and space, and out of that 
request for more space they had to buy the 
dock to retain what they had. 


Mr. Lalonde: I would like to get the details 
and discuss it later. 


Mr. Aiken: Any second question also 
relates to small boat facilities. Is any arrange- 
ment being made, or promoted, for pumping 
facilities for the sewage containers that are 
going to be put into small boats? I think it 
starts this year in the province of Ontario. 

I raise the issue because Ontario is certain- 
ly forcing the small boat operators to contain 
their sewage within their boats and have it 
pumped out. But there seems to be a very 
slow rate of development of pumping facili- 
ties at either public or private marinas. 
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Mr. Williams: As I recall, the regulation is 
a provincial one. We did have inquiries, and 
our Toronto district office provided informa- 
tion to the appropriate provincial department 
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on the location of installations we had, which 
they were going to look at and then suggest 
to us certain places where they, or someone 
else, would make installations. 


The information on our inventory of 
wharves, and on our plans for those, was 
given by our Toronto district office to the 
province, but I must admit I do not know 
what the province has since done with it. 


Mr. Aiken: Is the Department actually try- 
ing to develop a policy on any public provi- 
sion of these pumping facilities, or are you 
going to leave it to private operators? 


Mr. Williams: Again the requirement is as 
a result of a provincial regulation, and it will 
be the provincial government who will make 
the arrangements, whether they be private or 
government. 


Mr. Aiken: You are going to leave it? They 
started it and they can finish it? 


Mr. Williams: That is correct. The federal 
government had no part in making this regu- 
lation. Therefore, we are not reacting to it. 


Mr. Aiken: I appreciate the answer, but the 
argument I want to make is that I would 
have thought that the federal government 
should have been in it anyhow; but that 
because they did not move there should be a 
real effort at co-operation with the Ontario 
government, because it is a _ pollution 
problem. 


Mr. Williams: That is correct; and there is 
co-operation and collaboration on pollution 
control between the federal and the provin- 
cial governments. But in this specific area of 
pollution, as I say, the provincial government 
took the action and we on the federal side 
presume that they will take the consequent 
action arising from the regulation they have 
made. 


Mr. Aiken: I have one further question on 
another subject. 


Mr. Deakon: I have a supplementary on 
that, Mr. Chairman, relative to the licensing 
of these motor boats. Who obtains the reve- » 
nue from the licencing of these? 
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Mr. Williams: It is not Public Works. 


The Chairman: Order, please, Mr. Aiken, 
have you completed your questioning? 


Mr. Aiken: I have one more on another 
subject, if I may. It relates to the small post 
offices program. 

I have rather lost track of what is the cur- 
rent policy on the construction of small post 
offices. They used to be constructed under 
what was roughly known as the Winter 
Works Program, and they used to run up to 
$25,000, as I recall, including land and 
architect fees and buildings. What is the cur- 
rent policy? Is this program still continuing, 
or is it more of a requirement and need pro- 
gram now? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, the Winter 
Works Program, as such, was carried out for 
certain purposes which the Cabinet has 
defined as providing work during the winter. 
During the few years that I was connected 
with it I found that between 10 per cent and 
15 per cent of the actual work could be done 
during the winter. Most of it was done during 
the spring and the summer. 

After taking a second look at it, it was 
decided that the answer was not necessarily a 
winter works program, as a special program, 
but a regular program of post office construc- 

tion planned a year and a half ahead of time 
and scheduling some of the work of those 
‘regular post offices to be done during the 
winter. I think it has worked better that way. 


Mr. Aiken: As I understand it, then, the 
/Same program is continuing, but it is no long- 
er a winter works program, as such? 


| Mr. Lalonde: That is correct, Mr. Aiken. 


} 


_ Mr. Aiken: Could you tell me roughly how 
many of such buildings are constructed dur- 
| ing the course of a year? 
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Mr. Lalonde: Would you mind, Mr. Aiken, 
if we gave you an accurate figure? At the 
“moment I think we would be doing a little bit 
‘of guessing. 


Mr. Aiken: I would like that and I also 
‘would like to know if there is in prospect a 
‘small post office for Trout Creek in the dis- 
‘trict of Parry Sound. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

295442 
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Mr. Lind: Through you, Mr. Chairman, did 
the Department take into consideration the 
possible expansion of these small post offices 
in small villages? There are some villages 
that are decreasing in size and others that are 
increasing pretty rapidly. Do they do a sur- 
vey before these post offices are built to 
anticipate future expansion and future needs? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, this is part of the state- 
ment of requirements which the Post Office 
provides to us. They indicate first of all the 
priority and then they indicate the class of 
office they wish to install. When they make 
their analysis of it they attempt to forecast 
what it will be, a 5-year, 10-year—again 
depending on the class of facility that will go 
in. In their examination of it, depending on 
the type of community, it may be advan- 
tageous not to build in a lot of expansion 
space in that particular location but rather to 
repeat the facility in some other location in 
case they move into or even go so far as 
letter walks and service to the public. So they 
do attempt to forecast expansion and they 
base their program, which they ask us to do, 
on that, but the forecast is basically a post 
office function. 


Mr. Lind: I have one further question, Mr. 
Chairman. In the maintenance of these small 
post offices in out-of-the-way places, in the 
janitorial services, do they usually try to 
employ local help or is this work let out to 
cleaning companies that make a profession of 
this now? 


Mr. Williams: In small post offices the 
endeavour is to use local labour. In many 
cases it is on the basis of calling a local bid 
for the cleaning of that particular small post 
office. In some cases it is not a full-time job 
and in any case it is always done at odd 
hours. 


Mr. Lind: Just lately I have had instances 
where they have engaged a cleaning firm to 
do this work, through Public Works, I think, 
and then have advertised locally for a person 
to do the work and taken it away from the 
old custodian or whoever looked after it. 
What is the procedure on this? Sometimes 
these firms are going 35 or 40 miles to take 
these contracts and then this is the procedure, 
I have found out. I am referring particularly 
to the Park Hill Post Office where they let the 
janitor go, gave the work to a cleaning firm 
and then they advertised locally for some- 
body to do this cleaning work. 
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Mr. Williams: May I look at that one 
specifically and report at the next meeting? 


Mr. Lind: Surely. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Aiken: May I ask a supplementary on 
my own question? It has always intrigued me 
how the Public Service Commission can come 
to a conclusion on the qualifications of a per- 
son applying for a cleaning job because educa- 
tional requirements are put in and so on. I 
could never figure out what sort of qualifica- 
tion a person had to have. They call public 
tenders, which I think is commendable, but 
how on earth can one ever decide? Is there 
anyone in the Department who has sat on 
one of these boards and decided which of two 
or three people could best do a cleaning job? 
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Mr. Lalonde: We have not sat on any of 
those boards. 


Mr. Code: I would like to ask a question on 
the awarding of contracts to contractors to 
build post offices. Would there be any clause 
in the contract stipulating whether the main 
contractor would be responsible for any debts 
that a subcontractor incurred such as the pay- 
ing of men’s wages if he sublet part of that 
work? I know of one post office under con- 
struction at the present time where the sub- 
contractor tore the old building down. I can- 
not say positively but I understand that the 
income tax stepped in and took his pay for 
payments that he had not made to the income 
tax previously under some other contract and 
that two of the banks and several merchants 
in the area were left holding the bag. Would 
it be possible to put in the contracts that are 
awarded that the main contractor will be re- 
sponsible because he is the one who awards 
these subcontracts to other people? Is there 
anything in the contract to indicate that the 
main contractor would be responsible? 


Mr. Williams: In the first place in contracts 
in excess of $25,000 there is a bond, a labour 
and materials bond, which guarantees pay- 
ment by the bonding company in lieu of the 
contractor for materials and labour directly 
employed by the prime contractor. If he has a 
subcontractor there is not a requirement that 
he must bond the subcontractor to the same 
degree but there is in the general contract 
conditions a clause which permits the govern- 
ment, where we can establish it is direct 
labour or direct materials supplied to a sub- 
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contractor, to make payment direct to cover 
those. It is not always as clear-cut as that 
because in some cases you have to establish 
that it was labour and materials relative to 
that specific job. Over it all, I think it is the 
Financial Administration Act which provides 
that the Government of Canada has first call 
on the money if there is a recovery of debts 
owing to the Crown. 


Mr. Code: This was in the demolition of the 
old buildings on the post office site and there 
would not be any materials involved but the 
labour end of it is not so good. 


Mr. Williams: If there is not enough 
money, what is left is prorated to the 
creditors. 


Mr. Code: What procedure would people 
take if they worked on this project and 
were issued worthless cheques? Two of the 
banks in the area are holding these cheques 
and merchants in this municipality have not 
received payment. It is not a good situation. 
I just wondered if this situation could be cor- 
rected and the main contractor be held re- 
sponsible because he is the person who hires 
the subcontractors. 


Mr. Williams: As I say, sir, there is more 
protection in a government contract than 
there is in work he would do for any other... 


Mr. Code: Could you tell me how these 
labourers who worked for them can collect 
their money? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. They file their com- 
plaints with the nearest office of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, or directly with the 
Department of Public Works. I would be 
surprised if they had not done so. 


Mr. Code: This went on for a good month 
that I know of and it had not been done. And 
what about the banks that cashed these 
cheques? i 


Mr. Williams: I will not commit myself on 
the bank question because the banks have 
their own regulations. If a man happens to ' 
have an account in that bank the money will 
be taken out of his account. I would not say 
what would be the situation for the bank. If 
they are out of money I am quite sure that if 
they have not done so they will be writing to — 
the Department very shortly. 
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Mr. Lalonde: It is even more complex than 
that, though, because in many instances the © 
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main contractor has already paid his subcon- 
tractor and the subcontractor has not paid his 
debts, so there is a possibility that the main 
contractor may have to pay twice. 


. Mr. Code: I understand that the subcon- 

tractor had to pay the amount of income tax 

that the main contractor should have paid for 

the employees and that the government 
stepped in and took this money. 


. Mr. Lalonde: There is protection for the 
labourers of the people who work on that 
particular job site. There is protection under 
the Department of Labour Act. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I believe, we 
have had nine or ten supplementaries on Mr. 
Aiken’s post office question so I think I am 
justified in calling that enough discussion. We 
will go on to Mr. Gilbert. There are certain 
questions that your Chairman would like to 
ask too but unfortunately I have not put 
myself in a slot here so Mr. Gilbert, do go 
ahead. 


Mr. Gilbert: I will certainly bow to your 
right to ask questions because you have been 
more than co-operative and I am sure that 
the members of the Committee would agree 
that you should have the right to ask ques- 

tions next. 


The Chairman: Thanks, Mr. Gilbert. My 
: first question refers to a boat-launching ramp 
and dock on the Ottawa River at Petawawa 
Point. The Rolphton hydro dam is about 30 
miles upstream and during the summer 
months as a result of this the water in the 
Ottawa River goes up and down like a yo-yo. 
| Bhere are times when there is not enough 
' water to bring your boat in close to shore to 
load on the trailers and there are other times 
of the year when the water is right over the 
dock itself. To correct a situation such as this 
‘is it not possible for a floating dock to be 
attached to the end of the concrete dock so 
that during the summer months when the 
_ water is low the many tourists and local peo- 
ple who use this facility could drive in to the 
floating dock? As it is it really is not 
_ satisfactory. 


| 
| Mr. Williams: I would like to investigate it. 


I eannot say automatically it can or cannot. I 
do not know the circumstances enough to be 
able to say one way or the other but we will 
look into the matter. I am not sure that we 

ean have the information for the next sitting 

| but we will look into it and report. 
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Mr. Laing: What is the greatest difference 
in the water height? 


The Chairman: I would say it would proba- 
bly vary by four to five feet from spring to 
fall. My second and last question refers to the 
building of a post office in which the main 
contractor hired a firm to do the electrical 
work. After the work was completed he 
moved away without paying the electrical 
contractor, owing him over $1,400. I am won- 
dering if there is not some way in which this 
subcontractor who did the electrical work can 
collect his money for this work? 


Mr. Williams: Again I would have to know 
the specific job to know what was done but if 
it is a job which required a labour and 
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materials bond then the subcontractor was 
required to file a complaint, a notice to col- 
lect, with the Department and with the bond- 
ing company. He is advised of the bond when 
he subcontracts. He is required to do so and I 
do not know whether he has done or did not 
do so, but in some cases we do have the 
situation where a sub-contractor will be doing 
a continuing work with the prime contractor 
and by his own arrangement he will neglect 
to take the action to protect himself as pro- 
vided for in the contract. He will let the thing 
lag and he will waive his rights under the 
bond. 


The other situation which develops is that 
he will have a claim which will be in dispute 
with the prime contractor, in which case it is 
the position of the Department that if there is 
a claim that is registered with us that is not 
accepted by the bonding company, but there 
is a claim and it is unresolved, we will, if we 
are notified in time, retain funds from the 
general contractor and hold them to give the 
parties time to come together if they can, and 
if not, to give the sub-contractor ample 
amount of opportunity to protect himself 
legally for the payment of the claim. 


The Chairman: In this particular case the 
sub-contractor had done work for the 
Department of Public Works on previous 
occasions and had received official notice of 
the final date of payment of the prime con- 
tractor. In this particular case I understand 
that he did not receive notice and that the 
prime contractor was paid, I believe, on 
December 2. When the sub-contractor came 
after his money after that date he found that 
there was nothing left there for him. 
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Mr. Lalonde: This is very interesting, Mr. 
Chairman, because the final payment to the 
main contractor cannot be made without his 
signing a statutory declaration that he has 
paid his subs. So if he did sign that statutory 
declaration, we would like to know because 
apparently it was a false one. We have been 
prosecuting people who make false statutory 
declarations, so I think we want to look into 
that. 


Mr. Williams: Can you give us the location? 


The Chairman: Yes, the location is Rolph- 
ton, Ontario, and I would like you to look 
into it on behalf of this man. 


Mr. Lind: One further supplementary along 
the same line, if I may, Mr. Chairman. In 
addition to the bond that you have for 
materials and labour, do you require in your 
contract the normal 15 per cent holdback for 
so many days? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, in addition to the labour 
and materials bond we have a performance 
bond. 


Mr, Lind: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: And with the performance 
bond the holdback is 5 per cent. 


Mr. Lind: Of the total project? 
Mr. Williams: That is right. 
Mr. Lind: For how long a time? 


Mr. Williams: We hold this until the com- 
pletion of the contract, or if it is something 
that is held over the winter and there is no 
question about whether the man is going to 
finish and we are perfectly secure, we will 
release the part that is no longer required to 
secure it. 


Mr. Lind: Coming back to the main con- 
tractor signing this declaration that all the 
subs and materials are paid for, he has to do 
this before he receives this final 5 per cent 
payment? 


Mr. Williams: His final contract payment, 
yes. 
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Mr. Code: What would the penalty be if the 
contractor signed a declaration that he paid 
all his debts and he had not? 


Mr. Williams: It is a criminal action. 
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The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Harding: Could I just ask another 
question? I am interested in this aspect of the 
prime contractors not paying all their bills. It 
is a criminal action, and who must process 
this? Does the Department do it? Or does the 
individual who has lost some money, the sub- 
contractor, do it? 


Mr. Williams: If he has given us a false 
statutory declaration, the Department of Jus- 
tice will take the action. 


Mr. Harding: I see. That is very interesting. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, my time is up. I 
believe Mr. Hymmen has a supplementary 
question. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, mine is not a 
supplementary. Mine is another question. And 
so that all our questioning is not necessarily 
on a parochial nature, I refer to something of 
interest to the City of Toronto. It concerns a 
recent announcement of the moving of, I 
believe, the Divisional Headquarters of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
Belleville. I would like to ask the Minister or 
his officials whether they have been asked by 
UIC to provide facilities for the new head- 
quarters in Belleville. The reason I ask this is 
that I understand, subject to correction, that 
the UIC has considerable autonomy and may 
not necessarily be required to accept the 
recommendations which the Department 
makes. 


Mr. Williams: Yes, the UIC requested us to 
provide accommodation. They made a study 
of where they wished to be and they elected 
to be at Belleville. This Department has 
called a build-to-lease tender and has award- 
ed the contract on that basis. 


Mr. Hymmen: In their present location in 
the City of Toronto—I do not know whether 
this is a federally owned building, or leased 
quarters—is there any problem in the termi- 
nation of that lease? 


Mr. Williams: If you like, we will have it 
checked, but I am reasonably sure it is a 
federal building and we have a requirement 
for the space. 


Mr. Hymmen: The third question is one I 
cannot ask here. I would like to know—and I 
would have to ask the UIC—what criteria 
they used in deciding to locate in Belleville, 
but that is aside from the subject. 
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Mr. Williams: You would have to ask the 
wr. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have a suggestion of 
benefit to the Committee. I understand that 
the Department is in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Trans-Canada Highway Act and 
there is an annual publication, Report and 
Proceedings under the-Trans-Canada High- 
way Act, and I wonder whether the Clerk 
could obtain the copies for the year ending 
1967 and the year ending 1968, and also a 
copy of the Annual Report of the Department 
of Public Works for the year ending 1968 as 
soon as it is available? 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gilbert, for 
your patience. I will let you go ahead. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I want to get 
back and ask the Minister some questions, 
and I would like to preface them by saying 
that I appreciate the Minister expressing his 
intention to file with the Committee the 
names of contractors whose contracts amount 
to over $1 million. Mr. Minister, the problem 
is that even though we do get a list of the 
contractors, it is a far more subtle problem 
than that because you have to look at the 
corporate structure of these contracting 
companies. 

Mr. Laing may well be right with regard to 
building contractors, but among the road con- 
tractors, when one contractor wants to take 
Over another contractor, he uses a kind of 
corporate sophistication about which we 
should be aware.-He requires that the name 
of the company that he is taking over be 
retained. In many cases he requires that the 
president, even though he has not much by 
way of ownership, remain as president. This 
‘gives the public an impression that the com- 
pany is still in business and the president of 
that company is still the controlling share- 
holder, when in fact he is not. 

As I say, this is something that has devel- 
Oped in recent years, and it really places a 
heavy burden on your Department to deter- 
mine with whom you are dealing because the 
corporate structure does not indicate, in most 
cases, the true owner. This is the problem 
that I understand prevails in certain areas, 
Mr. Minister, and it is a very difficult 
problem. 

I agree with you that it is necessary proba- 
bly to rationalize the industry, and this leads 
me into a comment that it may be wise, Mr. 
Minister, to set up a Crown corporation, or 
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even to have a feasibility study with regard 
to a Crown corporation, which would take 
into account and use this modular co-ordina- 
tion idea that you have and build certain 
buildings, be they post offices or some of the 
buildings that are set forth in the report of 
your Building Construction Branch. I notice 
that penitentiaries are 24.88 per cent, and 
federal buildings 14.54 per cent. And I am 
just wondering about setting up this Crown 
corporation who would act as the main con- 
tractor and who would have control of the 
job, and who would then also have a costing 
comparison with regard to certain jobs. So 
that when you do let out other contracts you 
have a costing equivalent that you can use. I 
would like to have the Minister comment on 
those suggestions, whether they are feasible 
and acceptable. 
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Mr. Laing: In the first instance I would 
renew what I said the other day. I cannot 
comprehend why a firm that owns three other 
firms would have all four or them prepare 
plans and put them in. This must be very 
costly. If this sort of thing is going on, it 
must be with a purpose in view, and I cannot 
understand what the purpose would be. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think the purpose of it is to 
control the particular industry. Take for 
instance in road building. If you have say six 
major contractors in the Province of Ontario, 
and four or five of those are controlled by 
one group of owners, then it is to their 
advantage to create a public impression that 
these are five separate entities, when in actu- 
al fact they are not. 


Mr. Williams: If that was the situation, it 
would be a problem. But to our knowledge 
this is not the situation in the contracts which 
we call. 


Mr. Gilbert: The problem is, Mr. Williams, 
that you probably have not done a study of 
their corporate structure. 


Mr. Williams: There is very little on the 
buying and selling of contracting parties that 
we are not apprized of. 


Mr. Gilbert: 
comments. 


I certainly appreciate your 


Mr. Lalonde: We have tried out, on a few 
occasions, a method of prequalification and 
the Construction Association itself has helped 
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us in this field. In each case the structure of 
the firm has been studied jointly by the 
Association and by ourselves. Those were for 
major contracts, and we did not find, in any 
of those cases, evidence of that kind of collu- 
sion. As: a matter of:fact, even-if five firms 
were: asked to -bid- by public bid and they 
were all controlled by the same people for the 
express purpose of raising the total amount of 
the bid. to give them a chance to make a 
higher profit, we would always compare that 
bid with the estimates which we made and on 
which I think we are getting much better 
since ‘we have adopted new methods of 
estimating. If the low bid is higher than our 
estimate to any substantial degree, we throw 
the whole thing out. 


Mr. Laing: And start over again. 


Mr. Lalonde: It would not pay them to do 
that. 


Mr. Laing: We had one in Saskatchewan 
last week. We are recalling it, I presume, but 
it was 30 per cent. I think the lowest bid was 
30 per cent higher than our estimate. We are 
finding, however, that the quotations that are 
coming in are much nearer estimates, and 
this is indicative of the volume of business 
that is being offered these people. They seem 
to be more competitive, which would be in 
line with the thought that there is competi- 
tion. We hear a lot of these stories. I have 
heard for years that where there is a limited 
number of contractors, the boys sometimes 
take turns on quoting low. This has been said. 
We are told in other places there are entire 
areas where, when it is government work, 
they all quote high. I. cannot prove this. This 
charge is made but it is not very easy to 
bring forth proof. It is an unfortunate thing 
to hear these stories in respect of an industry, 
I am sure we have no proof for them. 
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Mr. Hymmen: I have a _ supplementary 
question, Mr. Minister. Is it not true that very 
often the timing of the calling of tenders has 
some bearing on the price? 


Mr. Laing: Exactly. There is no question 
about that. In the northern parts of Canada, 
because of the short building season, our 
method of financing and waiting for April 1 
in some instances is all wrong. We should 
have the specifications out months before to 
give the man an opportunity to use the best 
time in a short building season. This clashes 
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with the processes of government appropria- 
tions, but we should have that; it would be 
much more businesslike if we had it. I think 
this sort of thing should be obvious to busi- 
ness people. 


Mr. Gilbert: What are your views with 
regard to rationalizing the industry? You 
made that comment, Mr. Minister, and I sug- 
gested that it may be wise to set up a Crown 
corporation. 


Mr. Laing: I know enough about the 
Department now to realize that our difficulties 
in designing buildings and providing appro- 
priate space for departments are far more 
internal than external. When we are building 
a building in a certain place we have great 
difficulty in getting the departments to give 
us the space we require, and once we are 
launched on them they are forever amending 
them. Once we get into a building a tremen- 
dous number of amendments and changes are 
made in the design and everything else. This 
is where our cost is high. It is because of the 
changes in the requirements of various depart- 
ments and the desires of most departments 
and the personnel of government to grade up 
today. They want better space and more of it 
and with rugs on the floors. All of this cost 
money and this has to do with the general 
cost of accommodating the people in govern- 
ment. The same sort of thing is going on in 
private industry. If you go into private offices 
today you will find that some of them are 
pretty darn plush. I guess it is a habit that 
people have. 


Mr. Gilbert: What does Mr. Lalonde think 
about setting up a Crown corporation? Is it 
feasible to do it? 


Mr. Lalonde: I must confess, Mr. Chairman, 
that I do not comprehend very clearly what it 
could achieve if the Crown Corporation were 
set up for the purpose of comparing what it 
would cost the government to build as a gen- 
eral contractor. 


Mr. Gilbert: No, it would be a builder, Mr. 
Lalonde. It would build. 


Mr. Lalonde: You mean it would replace all 
of the general contractors across the country? 


Mr. Gilbert: No, I am not saying that. I am 
saying that it would be the contractor who 
would build certain buildings and it would 
act as the general contractor, and if it was 
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going to subtrade it would subtrade. It would 


also. give the Department this costing 
comparison. 


Mr, Laing: What would we do, hire day 
labour? 


. Mr. Gilbert: Day labour? What do you 
mean by that? 


- 


Mr. Laing: Where would the Crown corpo- 
ration get its help? Would we hire day 
labour? 


Mr. Gilbert: Right. 


Mr. Laing: I do not think labour would 
want that. 


Mr. Langlois: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. We do not need a Crown corpora- 
tion to do that. Public Works can go around 
and just say that we are going to build, we 
are not going to ask for this. I know very 
well what will happen if we start to do that. 


Mr. Laing: I do not know where the econo- 
my would take place. This is what baffles me. 
The economies that can be made are in hay- 
ing a clear-cut plan which is not amendable 
after you start. In accommodating govern- 
ment services this is very difficult. 


Mr. Gilbert: The best example of this is the 
art centre, is it not, Mr. Minister, where the 
COST... 


Mr. Laing: Did you say the best example? 


Mr. Gilbert: The best example of the 
Department not having control over this par- 
ticular building. 


Mr. Laing: But a Crown corporation acting 
as a main contractor would have no more 
control over the requirements than the De- 
partment of Public Works has now. The only 
change would be that instead of asking the 
general contractor to chose the list his sub- 
contractor in a public bid, we would be 
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expected to go out and shop with every sub- 
contractor to get the best price. There would 
be no end to it. It would be a fantastic opera- 
tion and you would put a great number of 
people out of business in this country. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, in that con- 
nection, as far as highway construction is 
concerned it was tried in Saskatchewan and it 
Was proved unworkable. 
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Mr. Lalonde: I do not think they have the 
same degree of volume that we have, for one 
thing. 


Mr. Sulatycky: No, they do not. have the 
volume but the principle... 


Mr. Laing: I know what Mr. Gilbert is 
driving at—at least I think I do—in part, 
although he probably wants the government 
to build everything. 


Mr. Gilbert: No, I do not think so. 


Mr. Laing: I can give you an example of 
this where we are doing what I think in part 
he probably wants us to do. He wants us to 
operate a control system. We do this in 
dredging, and I have spoken to my people 
about it where there is probably only one or 
two dredging companies on a coast, and there 
are places where there is probably only one 
dredging company on a coast, and this is 
probably the main reason we operate some 
dredges of our own, which has a disciplining 
effect on the cost of dredging, we think. 


Mr. Gilbert: If you carry that over into the 
building industry it just may have the same 
effect. 


The Chairman: I think, Mr. Gilbert, your 
time is about up. Perhaps you could round it 
up with one question, and then Mr. Code has 
a supplementary. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, I have tried 
many times to ask one supplemental on this 
point. 


The Chairman: Mr. Code was ahead of you. 
Mr. Chappell: On a supplemental? 


The Chairman: Yes, and then Mr. Chappell. 
Order, please. Mr. Gilbert, you are next. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, the Minister 
and his associates are thinking about this 
problem. I am glad the Minister used that 
example of dredging because it is a good one. 
It certainly may be able to.be carried over 
into the building industry. One final question, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may, which is not related 
to this. It is related to the expansion of Mal- 
ton airport. Once that expansion is decided 
upon does the Department of Public Works 
carry out the plans? 


Mr. Laing: No. The Department of Trans- 
port has been building its own airports. 


Mr. Gilbert: Fine. Thank you. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Code on a supplemen- 
tary, and I wonder if we could round it up 
quickly. 


Mr. Code: In regard to what Mr. Gilbert 
mentioned about roads and buildings, I think 
a very good example was the Department of 
Northern Development which the Ontario 
government had some years ago, and they 
used to build roads. They could not compete 
with the prices the contractors gave so they 
gave up this Department of Northern Devel- 
opment, and from the experience I have had 
during my lifetime in the construction busi- 
ness I do not think you can get anything 
better than what the department has right 
today. 


Mr. Chappell: In line with Mr. Gilbert’s 
questioning I want to ask the Minister if he 
realizes that this government prosecuted the 
road builders in Ontario two years ago for 
doing the very thing that Mr. Gilbert is afraid 
of. All the main contractors were putting in 
bids im such a manner that they could take 
turns on who would get it. The other bids 
were obviously high. They were the paving 
firms and the road builders, but it certainly 
can happen and I think Mr. Gilbert has a 
point. I am not saying that it is happening 
but it certainly can happen. 


Mr. Laing: We will watch and pray. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, to leave 
the impression that the Department of Public 
Works does not know the value of the work 
that it gets done is absolutely ridiculous. 
Also, the impression that contractors are a 
bunch of crooks that are out to take the pub- 
lic at whatever cost is another really ridicu- 
lous impression to leave. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman... 
The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): We have heard about 
these things and, we do not make general 
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rules out of cases here and there, and the 
type of insinuations and half accusations and 
half—I do not know what—allegations that 
were made at least week’s meeting and in this 
particular meeting are nothing but fishing 
expeditions after the construction business. I 
strongly suggest that the Department consider 
putting out a booklet of some sort to explain 
to members who have no knowledge of the 
construction, architectural and engineering 
businesses the type of operations that these 
businesses carry on, the type of tendering 
they do, and to explain fully and clearly the 
safeguards that are implicit in these opera- 
tions so that we do not have these insinua- 
tions and half accusations about this industry 
all the time. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, may I speak 
to a point of order? I say with respect that I 
do not think Mr. Gilbert was making insinua- 
tions, and certainly I was not. I think it is a 
point worth bringing up. If the contractors do 
not know this and they get together and get 
prosecuted under the Combines Investigation 
Act, I think it is a proper thing for us to 
bring up in this Committee so that the officials 
will know. I can give my friend Mr. Roy the 
citation of the case so he can get a surprise 
when he reads it. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. Deakon: On a point of privilege. 


The Chairman: If I may bring the meeting 
to order. 


Mr. Badanai: I move the meeting adjourn. 


The Chairman: I would like to say that Mr. 
Roy is next on the list for questioning. We 
are nearing 5.30 p.m. and we decided that 
our meetings should not run more than two 
hours, so I think now that you are all pepped 
up for the next meeting and raring to go it is 
a good time to adjourn the meeting. We will 
meet again on Thursday at 8.00 p.m. Thank 
you, gentlemen. Meeting adjourned. 
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The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 8.15 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Badanai, Chappell, Code, Comeau, Dea- 
kon, Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Lind, Orange, Ritchie, Roy (Tim- 
mins), Sulatycky, Whicher—(16). 


Witnesses: From the Department of Public Works: Messrs. L. Lalonde, 
Deputy Minister; J. A. Langford, Assistant Deputy Minister (Design); C. Hurst, 
Director of Engineering Planning; W. Binks, Chief, Civil Engineering Pro- 
grammes. 


The Chairman called Item 1—General Administration, 1969-70 Estimates, 
Department of Public Works and the Committee resumed their examination of 
the Departmental officials. 


Mr. Lalonde, Deputy Minister of Public Works answered questions asked 
at the previous meetings. 
On motion of Mr. Sulatycky, it was resolved,— 


That the two lists tabled by the Deputy Minister of Public Works in answer 
to questions by Messrs. Paproski and Langlois be appended to today’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence— 


1968-69 Projects and Name of Consultants (As Appendix D) 

and 
Contracts—$2 Million and Over—Awarded by Department of Public 
Works in 1968. (As Appendix E). 


The Committee continued their examination of the Deputy Minister of 
Public Works who was assisted by departmental officials, Messrs. Langford, 
Hurst and Binks. 


At 10.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I will call the meeting to order. 

The Minister is not going to be with us 
tonight. The Parliamentary Secretary is sit- 
ting in to answer questions or to take notice 
of questions that are of a political nature. 


Before continuing with the second round of 
speakers I believe Mr. Lalonde has some 
remarks to make. I would like to take this 
opportunity to welcome the officials back to 
our meeting for the third time. 


Mr. L. Lalonde (Deputy Minister, Depart- 
meni of Public Works): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


At the last meeting of the Committee there 
were some questions asked by members about 
a number of projects. With your permission I 
would like to give the answers that are avail- 
able at this time. 


The first was asked by Mr. Roy about a 
post office at Ansonville. The building which 
is to be constructed in Ansonville is a stand- 
ard plan post office with a gross area of 2,422 
square feet. We checked with the Post Office 
department yesterday and they told us that 
they are satisfied with the building as it is 
planned and that they do not contemplate a 
letter carrier service in the foreseeable 
future. 


The second question was asked by Mr. 
Harding in connection with the development 
of Rykerts boat basin in British Columbia. 
The project is not one that comes under the 
Marina policy because as the Minister 
explained at the first meeting, the marina 
policy allows the Department to contribute to 
ithe Development of the project only the 
dredging of the approaches or the construc- 
tion of a breakwater. In the case of the 
Rykerts boat basin neither of those are re- 
quired. 


The question of a launching ramp under 
the tourist wharf program would be limited 
to an expenditure of $15,000 maximum. After 
checking with the customs department we 
find that the count of boats that came from 
the United States through this basin last year 
was 30 and under those conditions the depart- 
ment dealing with the customs felt that it was 
cheaper to rent the wharf to look after this 
small number of craft than it is to build a 
launching ramp or a tourist wharf. At the 
moment the solution of the project so far as 
federal participation is concerned is still 
somewhat nebulous. 


The third question was also asked by Mr. 
Harding and it concerned storm damage to 
the launching ramp at Boswell. We have 
ascertained that that wharf suffered storm 
damage last fall. We are now in the process 
of repairing it and the work is expected to be 
completed in approximately one week and 
will cost about $6,000. 


Mr. Harding raised another question about 
the flooding of Arrow Lakes and the replace- 
ment of wharves. We have looked into that 
but since Mr. Hurst, the Director of Engineer- 
ing Planning, is more familiar with the area 
than I am I will ask him to report on this 
one. 


Mr. Hurst (Director Engineering Planning, 
Department of Public Works): The reason for 
this problem is that in the development of the 
Columbia River basin in conjunction with the 
Canada-United States treaty on the hydro 
development of the basin the Arrow Lakes 
dam was part of the arrangement and this 
resulted in the construction of a dam at 
Arrow Lakes, which was begun in 1965 and 
was completed last October. The range of 
water levels resulting from the new lake 
would be 70 feet which, as you realize, would 
be the same as about a seven storey building, 
and of course the construction of wharves to 
take care of a fluctuation of this size would 
be quite difficult. In the development of the 
project B.C. Hydro agreed to remove the 
presently constituted wharves which, in the 
early days of the situation on the Arrow 
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Lakes, were used for communication between 
the various villages. In the development of 
the project there was consolidation of com- 
munities and the Hydro agreed that they 
would replace the wharf at Nakusp and that 
any other requirement for commercial 
wharves would be considered in connection 
with Arrow Lakes if there was no other com- 
munication line available—that is, no roads 
or railways available. There was an exclusion 
on this in so far as wharves for recreation are 
concerned. They were excluded and these 
would have to be considered on their merits. 
If there was some justification for putting 
them in then the Department itself would 
have to consider the possibility of construct- 
ing them. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a 
question on this? 


The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Did I understand you to say 
that a commercial wharf would be construct- 
ed only if there was no other type of 
communication. 


Mr. Hurst: That is the agreement with the 
B.C. Hydro. 


Mr. Harding: You kind of tied your hands 
on that one, I think. 


Mr. Hurst: As I mentioned, a lot of the 
original wharves were commercial in nature 
in that they were the only means of commu- 
nication between the various communities on 
the lakes. Although the nature of the traffic 
on lakes now is mostly recreational it was 
considered at the time when the discussions 
were under way that justification would have 
to be on a commercial basis. 


Mr. Harding: One further question for 
clarification, Mr. Chairman. I understand that 
any launching ramps, even at the present 
time, is the prerogative of the Department. 


Mr. Hurst: Launching ramps are the pre- 
rogative of the Department. 


Mr. Harding: Even in the year 1969. 
Mr. Hurst: That is right. 


Mr. Harding: I understand that this agree- 
ment which you have with B.C. Hydro 
extends up to 1974. 


Mr. Hurst: That is right. 


Mr. Harding: This is just on commercial 
wharfs... 
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Mr. Hurst: That is right. 


Mr. Harding: ...and has nothing to do with 
launching ramps. 


Mr. Hurst: That is right. 
Mr. Harding: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: 
Hurst? 


Were you finished, Mr. 


Mr. Hurst: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lalonde. 


Mer. Lalonde: The next question, Mr. Chair- 
man, was asked by Mr. Aiken and it con- 
cerned the sale of a wharf at Beaumaris in 
Ontario to the local municipality. The expla- 
nation there is that there are two federal 
wharfs at this place. One is a concrete struc- 
ture which is in good condition, the other one 
is a timber wharf which is in bad condition 
and is about 100 feet away from the concrete 
one. The concrete structure was originally 
built for the purpose of accommodating com- 
mercial traffic and apparently this has ceased 
to exist to any extent and it is now used by 
pleasure craft. Under normal circumstances 
we would have abandoned the second wharf 
because the better wharf, the concrete wharf, 
could serve the purposes, but the municipal- 
ity was interested in retaining the two wharfs 
and we agreed to repair it as best we could 
and turn it over to them to maintain in the 
future. There was no sale involved. 


@ 2025 


The next question, again by Mr. Aiken, 
was a request for the total number of post 
offices to be built during the year 1969-70. In 
our program for the coming year we have a 
total of 148 new post offices or additions to 
postal facilities ranging in cost between 
625,000 and $50,000 each. I cannot give you a 
total cost because since most of the detailed 
pians for these are not completed we do not 
know whether we are going to proceed by 
construction or by asking for build-lease ten- 
ders. In addition to this, listed in your Blue 
Book and costing more than $50,000 each, 
there is provision to build 76 additional postal 
facilities, making a total number of 224 ad- 
ditional postal facilities for the coming year. 

There was a question by Mr. Lind about 
post offices at Glencoe and Park Hill concern- 
ing a change in the cieaning contract from a 
local janitor to a cleaning firm. In both those 
places we have constructed new buildings. 
The old buildings were maintained by janitors 
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or staff cleaners. As you know, the policy 
has been for some time to go to contract 
cleaning wherever attrition of cleaning staff 
permits it. In other words, cleaning staff are 
not dismissed so that we can change over to 
contract cleaning. 


In Glencoe the caretaker who was looking 
after the old building had already passed the 
retirement age and had had two extensions so 
that he could look after the old building until 
the new one was built. He was 68 when the 
new one became available and at that time 
the policy of attrition was exercised and ten- 
ders asked for contract cleaning. 


In the case of Park Hill, Mr. MacLeod, the 
caretaker, submitted his resignation on Octo- 
ber 31, 1968. At that time the old building 
was still occupied so we hired a casual man 
to look after the building until the new post 
office became available. This has now hap- 
pened, again tenders have been asked and the 
low bidder, Leonard’s Window and Floor 
Cleaning Service, has been awarded the con- 
tract for a two-year period. 


So there is no change in policy and in those 
two cases nobody has lost employment. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman, I would like a 
supplementary on that, if I may. Mr. Lalonde, 
did it cost the Department any more to hire 
Leonard’s cleaning service than to maintain 
the regular janitor? 


Mr. Lalonde: No, it did not, Mr. Lind, 
because in both cases the contract is for a 
two-year period and is for less than $3,000 a 
year. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you. 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Langlois had asked that 
we table a list of all contracts on which pub- 
lic bids had been asked, indicating the num- 
ber of bids received and the name of the 
firms who had bid, with the low tender. I 
have a table here in which we have split the 
two groups of contracts. First, contracts of $2 
million and over awarded during the year 
1968, and then contracts awarded between $1 
million and $2 million during the same year. 
In most cases you will see that there were at 
least four different firms tendering and in the 
$2 million and up category usually there were 
eight, nine or ten firms tendering, as you will 
see from this list. These cover buildings, con- 
‘struction of postal terminals, construction of 
laboratories and, construction of highways—I 
‘would say that these lists will refer to all 
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types of contracts that we award under the 
public tender system. 


@ 2030 


The only tender in which there were less 
than four public bidders was one for phase 
three of the trifurcation scheme on the Fraser 
River in British Columbia. This was mostly 
for dredging and specialized construction. In 
this case there were two firms, one was Van- 
couver Pile Driving and Contracting Company 
Limited which was the low tenderer, and the 
other was McKenzie Barge and Derrick Com- 
pany Limited. We in the department are well 
aware that these are not too friendly to one 
another, so I am sure that there is no collu- 
sion there. 


I would like to table this, Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps as an appendix to the record. In 
doing so, however, I feel that I should 
explain to the Committee that I, on second 
thought, am perhaps somewhat responsible 
for the misunderstanding which occurred in 
the two previous Committee meetings on this 
subject. When Mr. Gilbert referred the other 
day to a letter which the Minister had sent 
him, frankly I did not put two and two 
together. But when I went back to the office 
and referred to that particular file I found 
that I was responsible for initialling the letter 
for the Minister to sign. On looking back, the 
wording of the letter and what we had in 
mind at the time, I realized that we were 
referring in this paragraph to the very thing 
that was raised by one member of the Com- 
mittee the other night when he was talking 
about what had happened in Ontario under 
their highway system of contracting. I can 
assure the Committee that since 1963, when I 
joined Public Works, we have not had one 
case of either suspicion of collusion or one 
case that we had to refer to the Department 
of Justice under the Combines Investigation 
Act. So I am sorry that this created an 
impression with the Committee that is not 
justified. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, are copies of 
this available now, or will they have to be 
duplicated and given out afterwards? 


The Chairman: No, what I was going to do 
after Mr. Lalonde is finished is ask for a 
motion that this be added as an appendix to 
this meeting’s report. 


Mr. Lalonde: I have another list, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I would like to table as an appen- 
dix so it can be circulated with the evidence. 
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I believe Mr. Paproski asked the question. 
This is a list of all the projects in the 1968-69 
Budget where consultants have been appoint- 
ed to do the design or engineering work. It 
shows the place where the project took place, 
what kind of a project it was and the name of 
the consulting firm. May I table that, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: 
supplementary. 


Mr. Whicher has a 


Mr. Whicher: I want to apologize because I 
am just sitting in here tonight. This is the 
first meeting that I have attended. 
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Mr. Lalonde talked about one particular 
dock that the department fixed up and then 
turned it over to a municipality, with no sale 
involved. What criterion do you use for turn- 
ing docks over to municipalities? I ask the 
question because I come from an area where 
several of these are involved. In some 
instances the department asks the municipal- 
ity if they would like to take it over but in 
others they turn it over to Crown assets and 
the dock is disposed of. 


Mr. Lalonde: The only criterion that we can 
use is whether there is still a need for that 
particular wharf at that particular time. In 
the case that I mentioned we felt that one of 
the wharfs had become surplus to require- 
ments. In other cases we may have a wharf 
that is used very little, it may have been built 
many years ago, is in what we call a state of 
disrepair and it might be very costly to repair 
it and maintain it for an indefinite time. If it 
is in such bad shape that nobody can fix it, 
we abandon it completely. We have the statu- 
tory right to make a declaration to that effect 
and post it on the wharf. However, if it can 
still serve some use but not for the use for 
which it was intended, then we can declare it 
surplus to Crown assets and then they make 
whatever arrangements they want to dipose 
of it. In other cases, such as the one I men- 
tioned, if the municipality comes to us and 
has an offer which we consider reasonable—I 
doubt if we would do this if we were dealing 
with an individual—we would consider it, 
perhaps simply to save money in the long run 
by letting go of a facility that we feel is not 
used under our criteria anymore. 


Mr. Whicher: Would you consider it fair, 
sir, before you abandoned it or turned it over 
to Crown assets or made a deal with a 
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municipality that you should let the Member 
of Parliament for that area know that you 
had this in mind? 


Mr. Lalonde: I will not generalize on this 
but I think in most instances we have 
attempted to do that. Quite often the request 
has come originally from the Member. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I have one or 
two questions I would like to ask about Ryk- 
erts basin. Would it be appropriate to ask 
them now before we get into something new? 


The Chairman: May I ask for a motion first 
that these be added to the minutes and then 
you can question. 


I would like a motion that these two doc- 
uments, Projects and Name of Consultants 
1968-69 and contracts $2 million and Over 
Awarded by the Department of Public Works 
in 1968 be attached to the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence as an appendix. 


Mr. Sulatycky: I so move. 

Mr. Harding: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 

(See appendix attached) 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
clear up one or two points in connection with 
this Rykerts boat basin which I raised the 
other day. 


Mr. Lalonde has suggested that only 30 
boats were available last year. Now I pre- 
sume you are talking of those that came 
through the Customs, are you? 


Mr. Lalonde: That is correct sir. 


Mr. Harding: I do not think the department © 
can take this as a really fair criterion of the 
boats that would use this area. They could 
not be launched at Rykerts; they would have 
to come on into Canada and go on up. I 
presume, on Kootenay Lake somewhere to be — 
launched. 


I would also like to point out that there is | 
a very large number of Canadian citizens liv- © 
ing fairly close to this area. This figure of 30 
bears absolutely no relation at all to the num- 
ber that could and should and will be using 
this particular basin. 


Mr. Lalonde: Would they be considered as 
tourists though, Mr. Harding? You must | 
remember that this is a tourist wharf policy, 
not a local boat-owner... 
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Mr. Harding: No, but I understand that 
local people would be able to use this boat 
basin too for launching—and it is in connec- 
tion with a Custom’s port. There is no doubt 
that if there is something there for people to 
use they come. If there is nothing, it is quite 
obvious that no one is going to be attracted to 
this particular spot. I do not think the num- 
ber of votes coming through is at all a fair 
indication of the number of people that are 
going to use the area. The amount of expendi- 
ture is extremely small; it is less than $10,000. 
The State of Idaho has already put up $5,000 
to assist a project in Canada, and here we are 
in the strange position of having our own 
Canadian government unwilling even to 
match the Idaho donation. 


If they are putting up $5,000, surely all 
they are asking for is $10,000. I think the 
Department should have another look at it. 


Mr. Lalonde: I would be very glad to do 
that, Mr. Harding. As a matter of fact, I was 
about to suggest that perhaps you and I 
might get together and verify some of the 
information I have, which you must realize is 
second-hand. 


Mr. Harding: I would be very happy to 
meet with you, Mr. Lalonde. 


The Chairman: Before continuing, on 
behalf of Committee members I think I 
should thank Mr. Lalonde and Mr. Hurst and 
their colleagues for providing the answers to 
all these questions in a relatively short period 
of time. 


On the second round of questioning, con- 
tinuing on Item 1, General Administration, I 
have the names of Mr. Roy, Mr. Harding, Mr. 
Chappell and Mr. Orange. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, I want 
personally to thank Mr. Lalonde for providing 
the information I asked for regarding the 
Ansonville Post Office. May I continue with 
questioning about the design facilities in the 
Department at which time I was interrupted 
at the last meeting? 


I am wondering if the Department has 
units of measurement for establishing 
proposed costs of buildings that are given out 
to design by consultants? Do you establish 
per foot costs, in other words? Do you affix 
objectives to your consultants when you plan 
a building? 
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Mr. J. A. Langford (Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Design) Department of Public 
Works): Yes; in general before we decide to 
go to construction and design of a building we 
do a costing exercise to establish, in our opin- 
ion, the most economical way of doing this. 
We usually have an over-all cost picture in 
mind. It is predicated on various estimating 
procedures and the most common one, of 
course, is the cost per square foot basis. 


This varies from region to region right 
across the country and we do have a staff of 
estimators that try to keep this in line when a 
consultant is given a job. The regional offices 
also work with the consultants in developing 
a design and we have basically a 30 per cent 
check period, a 60 per cent check period and 
then we do a final check when all plans and 
specifications are finished to substantiate the 
estimate. 


We also have a Treasury Board check on 
this, wherein we are generally allowed up to 
a 10 per cent variance from that estimate. If a 
building cost comes in over 10 per cent of 
what we said it should cost, we have to go to 
the Board for special approval, or we turn it 
back for restudy and redesign. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): When you say you 
have a flexibility of 10 per cent, do you mean 
10 per cent of your own cost figures or of the 
tendered cost figures? 


Mr. Langford: If the tender price that 
comes in is on target or within 10 per cent 
over that mark, we are cleared to let a con- 
tract. If it exceeds the 10 per cent cost then 
we have two alternatives. 


We can go back if we feel that there is a 
variance and we know where that variance is. 
If the mechanical section is unduly high and 
we can see it as a fault of design and not just 
of economics, then we can redesign that and 
get a rebid, actually. 


If it is justified and there has just been an 
error in costing, then we have to get Trea- 
sury Board permission to let the contract. 


Mr. Lalonde: The key to this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that you must realize that when we 
secure Treasury Board approval to call for 
tenders we must give them an estimated cost. 
The variation of the 10 per cent is based on 
the cost that we gave to Treasury Board. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): On your own figure; it 
is not that of the tendered price. 
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Mr. Lalonde: That is right. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Do you lay out general 
specifications when you give a job to 
consultants? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, the general specifica- 
tions are what we call the project brief, and 
our own staff of professionals are involved in 
preparing this project brief, generally with 
the client department. If it is for the Post 
Office Department this project brief really 
embodies their requirement, and we stipulate 
the amount of space that is permissible, the 
general standard of the building and so on, 
and the consultant has to create a design. He 
has a fairly reasonable selection of materials, 
and what have you, and the design quality. 
This is many things; the quality of the light- 
ing; the quality of the ventilation and heating 
systems, and so on, are generally spelled out 
in our project brief. 


Mr. Roy 
consultants. 


Mr. Langford: That is right. 


(Timmins): By you, not the 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Where the consultants 
are concerned, if the tendered price does 
exceed, for instance, the proposed figure sub- 
mitted to the Treasury Board by a larger 
percentage than the 10 per cent, are the con- 
sultants allowed to substitute materials or 
design of lighting and heating and so on, or 
are they bound by the original general 
specifications that you laid out for them? 


Mr. Langford: No; on this matter of 
exceeding our estimate, by our agreement 
with the consultant he knows that he has a 
legal obligation to redesign if he exceeds his 
estimate by more than 10 per cent. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): How tough are you 
with the consultants in the matter this rede- 
sign? Are you very strict or are you fiexible? 


Mr. Langford: No, we are becoming more 
and more strict because we are becoming 
more and more cost familiar. We have better 
estimating techniques established now. We 
have a cross-Canada network of costing and 
we have our own past job record, and so on. 
We are fairly sophisticated, in a sense, as far 
as cost breakdown is concerned. We have 
acquired on our own staff within the last 
three years people from the construction 
industry, for example, who are employed in 
the Department as estimators. 
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Mr. Lalonde: I can vouch for that, Mr. Roy, 
because I had some pretty bitter experiences 
at the beginning, as you well know, on 
estimating and bid prices. We really pitched 
in and I will say this for Mr. Langford: I 
think he has done an excellent job of setting 
up our estimating group. For the past year we 
have come pretty close, in all cases, to our 
estimated price. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Do you have any rela- 
tion, or do you co-operate, with the Canadian 
Institute of Quantity Surveyors in this 
costing? 
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Mr. Langford: We have been using the 
quantity survey technique more extensively. 
One of the difficulties is that the quantity 
surveyor is not recognized as a professional in 
Canada. Most of the quantity surveyors come 
from other parts, normally the U.K. For 
example, two of our main estimators have 
quantity surveying degrees, but we call them 
estimators here, and most of the quantities 
are on estimates, not on the European system 
of brick by brick take off. Does that answer 
your question? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Yes, thank you. With 
regard to giving the designing of buildings to 
consultants, do you do this regionally, speak- 
ing regionally of the architects in the region, 
or regionally as to the work of the region? 


Mr. Langford: As a general policy we 
attempt to hire consultants within the area 
where the particular project is going to be 
developed. There are exceptions where, per- 
haps, there is not the skill for a particular 
type of project, but I would say almost with- 
out exception it is on a regional basis, with 
the exception of the National Capital area, 
where we hire consultants from _ across 
Canada. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): In conclusion, may I 
commend you for tightening up on the con- 
sultant contracts and express the wish that 
you will tighten up a little more. 


Mr. Comeau: May I ask a supplementary? 


The Chairman: A supplementary from Mr. 
Comeau. 


Mr. Comeau: Do you consider recalling con- 
tracts? Suppose your consultants, say, “Well, 
this should be within a certain limit”. You 
call tenders, and the quoted price is much 
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more than your consultants’ price. Do you 
consider recalling contracts? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, we do, an we have done 
so. This is basically the 10 per cent latitude 
that we utilize. As I say, our consultants are 
fully aware, when they enter into a contract 
with us, that they have this responsibility to 
meet an agreed on price, 


Mr. Comeau: There area certain number of 
cases where this has not been done, I would 
suspect. 


Mr. Langford: That is true. 


Mz. Comeau: I can think of one which is 
quite controversial, the National Arts Centre. 


Mr. Langford: That is a very great area. 
Again, you cannot just pull a figure out of the 
air without knowing what all of the require- 
ments are. This is one of the problems we 
have in Public Works. We are confronted 
with a request for a facility and we do not 
have all of the details that go into providing 
this facility. 


This is what our project brief is. With the 
system of program planning we like to have 
all of the details of the requirements before 
we actually engage a consultant to do the 
designs. This is one of the reasons for our 
estimating becoming more factual. When we 
are just asked to build a building without 
knowing what the components are, or what 
the eventual size might be, we quite often 
have been asked to put a price on it, or, in 
fact, our client department gives us a price 
which is not accurate. 


Mr. Lalonde: What has happened, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we have taken the estimate 
of a consultant and gone to Treasury Board to 
get approval to call for tenders and then the 
low price has come in at, let us say, 25 per 
cent or 30 per cent above the estimate made 
by the consultant. In that case we insist that 
he redesign at this own cost to meet the basic 
requirements on a different level, because it 
was his fault in that he told us that such a 
project designed that way would cost so much 
and in fact it was going to cost a lot more. 


Mr. Langford: Mr. Chairman, I may say 


that this is a very complicated matter with 


the complex types of buildings with which we 
are involved, and we are moving very rapidly 
towards what is called a cost-control type of 
Operation now; but this is very dependent on 
having all the information before you estab- 
lish the estimate. It is just like wanting a 
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home, I suppose. You want everything in it, 
and you only have so many dollars. Quite 
often the figure has no relation to the re- 
quirements that you have. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Harding, have you a 
supplementary? You are next on the regular 
list for questioning. 


Mr. Harding: My question was in connec- 
tion with contracts generally, but it can wait, 
if you like, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I will let Mr. Hymmen ask 
his supplementary, and then give you ten 
minutes. 


Mr. Hymenn; Mr. Chairman, I have what I 
think is a very short supplementary. 

I think Mr. Lalonde mentioned the 10 per 
cent allowance factor. If the design comes in, 
a consultant is retained, and incorrect infor- 
mation is given by the department to your 

epartment, no matter what the cause, and 
the tender call is above the allowable amount, 
you have to go back to the consultant and call 
a re-tender. Is the consultant’s fee based on 
the final job, or is it based on the initial job 
with other compensation for the changes 
required? 


Mr. Lalonde: If the change is based on a 
change in requirements then evidently that is 
our own fault and so under his contract he is 
entitled to his percentage of the final cost of 
the requirement. But if there is no change in 
requirements and he is the one who made the 
mistake we insist that he redesign to bring 
the cost down, and then his percentage is on 
that last cost. 


Mz. Langlois: 
building? 


The actual cost of the 


Mr. Lalonde: That is right. 


Mr. Langford: This is supplementary, and 
informative as well. We are currently trying 
to tighten up this 10 per cent latitude, 
because obviously it is a pretty wide margin 
in today’s high cost of building. We are hav- 
ing a series of meetings with various profes- 
sionals right now to negotiate an even tighter 
margin. In other words, we are aiming for 
the ultimate, that there will be no latitude. 
The contract agreement, with all of the facts 
known, shall be the cost factor that we are 
aiming at. 

The system that we are working under is a 
rather difficult one to justify on a moral 
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basis, because the consultant is obliged to 
work harder to reduce his fee. I think this 
has been a professional way of doing things 
on an engineering and architectural basis for 
many years, but the Department is taking the 
initiative in negotiating the contract. All that 
the profession is asking is that we be more 
factual in our requirements, which we are 
now doing. 


Mr. Hymmen: You have to have some 
allowance, but if the 10 per cent factor is 
there then it is almost sure that the bid will 
come in at that 10 per cent higher rate. 


Mr. Langford: There is also the opposite 
fact, too, that we do not hear too much about 
the jobs that we bring in considerably below 
the estimates and this is only normal. We do 
not read too many newspaper stories about 
jobs that come in a great deal under the 
estimate. A classic would be the National 
Library and Archives building. It came in 
roughly 25 per cent under the agreed cost, 
and this was a result of tendering at the 
opportune time and on a low curve on con- 
tracting ability. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have one other point, 
which I mentioned the other night. It is very 
important, and I think the Minister comment- 
ed on it. If the tenders are called on a region- 
al basis and you can watch your activity in 
these regions and call them at a time when 
there is not a great deal of building activity 
you are more liable to get a much better 
price than you would when the great demand 
is on. 


Mr. Langford: That is correct. 


Mr. Lalonde: The Construction Association 
does not agree with that, though. They like to 
have a steady flow. 


Mr. Sulatycky: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. Are the consultant’s fees the same 
all across Canada—the percentage of the total 
contract? 
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Mr. Langford: They are. We have a stand- 
ard contract for the architectural profession. 
We are hopeful of establishing this in the 
engineering profession, but the fees are gen- 
erally dictated by provincial associations. As I 
say, since 1959 we have had a universal fee 
system for architectural work, and this has 
been accepted by the profession. We are the 
leaders in this respect. 
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Mr. Whicher: Just this year it has gone up 
one per cent in Ontario. Do you pay that 
extra one per cent? 


Mr. Langford: No. We have had strong 
representation to do this. We may, but we 
also want to be more precise about what we 
get for any adjustment in fees. 


Mr. Lind: Suppose your contracts vary 
across Ontario. Say you have a contract for $1 
million, one for $2 million, another for $100,- 
000, and another where you are getting down 
to $50,000 and under. Is it the same architec- 
tural fee, or is it scaled up from a 
smaller...? 


Mr. Langford: It is a graduating scale. It is 
such and such a per cent for the first $2,000,- 
000, it is a reduced fee for an additional $1,- 
000,000, and above $3,000,000 it is a reduced 
fee again. So that generally the average that 
works out on an architectural building con- 
tract is in the range of 5.5 per cent. This is 
for a total contract which includes a prelimi- 
nary design, final design, specifications and 
supervision. 


Mr. Whicher: What about furnishings? 
Mr. Langford: No. 


Mr. Lind: One further question on this. 
Suppose you bring in a heating engineer. Is 
this additional to the architectural fees? 


Mr. Langford: No. It is a team operation. 
Mr. Lind: And electrical the same? 


Mr. Langford: That is right. We generally 
involve a team of consultants with one con- 
tractural responsibility, but this includes 
structural, electrical and mechanical, plus the 
architectural. 


Mr. Lind: Now, in the building of these, 
you call for tenders, suppose, today on a 
building, or you call for consultants to design 
a building. Many of these buildings, as I 
understand it, are designed perhaps five or 
ten years before they are actually finished. 
What happens if there are changes made in 
the meantime? Take the National Archives. 
Was it not designed about ten years before it 
was started? 


Mr. Langford: That is correct. 


Mr. Lind: Who is responsible for all the 
modern changes that go into that building? 


Mr. Langford: If we knowingly change 
requirements because of improved technology 
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and so on, we pay additional fees for that 
improvement. This is not the rule, as you are 
probably aware; it is usually the exception. 
But definitely in the case of the Archives 
building, there were revisions and updatings. 
We had to pay additional fees for the work 
involved in that case. 


Mr. Lind: Well, take the electrical for 
instance. Over the last ten years the increase 
in the maximum load that we need for the 
services coming into the building and the 
necessary increased wiring for floor after 
floor in a building the size of that must be 
quite fantastic. 


Mr. Langford: It is, and it is tied in with 
general government policy. Ten years ago, as 
you are well aware, there was not the same 
demand for environmental conditioning. Now 
it is a policy to produce the same standard of 
space that is generally available on the mar- 
ket, and this involves additional design and 
additional loads and additional costs. But we 
do take this into account. 


Mr. Lind: Going back to the Archives 
Building, are you satisfied that you got good 
value for your money in the final 
construction? 


Mr. Langford: Well, in that particular case 
we got extremely good value, yes. As I say 
the estimates were established, and the actual 
final cost of the contracts was several millions 
of dollars less than what we anticipated hav- 
ing to pay for that. 


Mr. Lind: If you had to call the contracts in 
1967 instead of 1963, would you have paid a 
lot more? 
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Mr. Langford: Oh yes. This is again a fac- 
tor that makes estimating very difficult. We 
have no control over negotiations that go on 
between the construction contractors and 
their subtrades, but we have to try and be 
knowledgeable about the sequence of renewed 
contracts. Obviously this is part of making a 
vast error in estimating. If you do not know 
four years in advance what the labour rates 
are going to be, you can be out 10 per cent 
_ very quickly, as you can well imagine. 


Mr. Lind: One more question. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lind, I am going to 
have to call you off here pretty soon. 
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Mr. Lind: Suppose there is a difference of 
opinion between your contractors and the 
firm of consultants that you originally hired. 
Does the Department bring in a separate con- 
sultant to look after its interests, so that we 
are assured that the people of Canada are not 
over-paying for the extras in these buildings? 


Mr. Langford: No. That is why we have a 
fairly large component of professionals within 
the Department, and this particular kind of 
deliberation as between the Department and 
the consultant generally. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding, you were 
Waiting and I think you had a supplementary 
question. So I think we should allow you that 
supplementary before you start your ten 
minutes. 


Mr. Harding: It is quite all right, Mr. 
Chairman. This is a very interesting line of 
questionning, and I think it is something that 
we are all very interested in. 


I would like to get back to this contract 
set-up. Now, we have some additional materi- 
al there on contracts. Does it include the esti- 
mate by the Department, the bid prices and 
the final cost of the project? 


Mr. Langford: This material that we have 
tabled tonight? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Mr. Langford: No, the material that was 
tabled tonight is a list of the bidders and a 
low bid. 


Mr. Harding: I would be very interested in 
having the Committee study some of the con- 
tracts with the project briefs or the estimates 
by the Department, and then having a look at 
the bid price and the final price. 


I found out over the years that quite fre- 
quently some very grave errors are made by 
the various departments in their estimates. I 
am not too well acquainted with the construc- 
tion business, but in the field of road con- 
struction I know that in many instances out 
in British Columbia there have been fantastic 
differences in the estimate, the bid price and 
the final price because of faulty estimating by 
the departments concerned. What do you do 
if you find that there is a great variance 
between your estimated price and the final 
cost price of the project? 
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Mr. Langford: This is a different type of 
estimating for this kind of work, and it is 
generally based on soils tests, soils analysis, 
and a guess at the kinds of material that you 
might encounter. This is a very, very difficult 
area of estimating because it is largely based 
on judgment. In highways work, and I am 
out of my field, it is generally set up on a 
unit price basis. 


Mr. Harding: I understand this. 


Mr. Langford: And if you run _ into 
unknown circumstances once you start your 
excavation or moving, there is very little you 
can do but to negotiate on an established 
range. 
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Mr. Harding: Has the Department ever 
found on road construction jobs that perhaps 
the preliminary investigation—and I think 
that is about all you cal call it—by the 
Department has been inadequate? I will just 
give you an example. You are going to push a 
road through, and you estimate there are so 
many cubic yards of rock, so many cubic 
yards of dirt to be moved and, of course, the 
unit price for rock is very much higher than 
the unit price for dirt. When a person bids on 
a contract of this kind, there could be a vast 
discrepancy. But if there is too much discre- 
pancy, it would lead me to believe that per- 
haps there have been insufficient preliminary 
checks by the engineers concerned. 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, we have with 
us our expert on road construction, Mr. 
Binks, who is an engineer. Perhaps he might 
give you some explanation. 


Mr. Harding: I would be very happy to 
have that. 


Mr. W. R. Binks (Chief Civil Engineering 
Programmes, Department of Public Works): 
Sometimes there is what you might say 
inadequate preliminary investigation but, 
when you are engineering a road, you have to 
determine how much money you want to 
spend for engineering. For instance, you are 
coming to a large cut, you do not know the 
rock levels, it would cost thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to do borings say, at every 25 
or 50 feet; so, as Mr. Langford said, the engi- 
neer has to use judgment in his estimating. In 
other words, you could spend almost as much 
in engineering as you could for the cost of the 
job if you wanted to get precise information. 
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However, our contract covers that to a cer- 
tain extent. When quantities overrun or 
underrun by a certain amount then you 
negotiate with the contractor. 


Mr. Harding: Yes, I understand the proce- 
dure. The point I am making is that unless 
we have a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
amount of work to be done the Department 
could be out a great deal of money. I can give 
you one example. I was in the B.C. legislature 
for a period. There was one particular con- 
tract which we had checked into. There were 
seven bidders and, of course, the low bidder 
gets it. The low bidder had bid a relatively 
low price on soil and an extremely high price 
on rock. It turned out that there was a fantas- 
tic amount of rock. Actually, if they had had 
a fairly accurate estimate of the cost, the low 
bidder would have been the high bidder, but 
he got the contract. 


Mr. Binks: That is right, that can happen. 
It might be what we consider an unbalanced 
bid. But still under our contract we are cov- 
ered because we negotiate once one quantity 
goes up or down a certain percentage above 
the estimated quantity. I think you are likely 
talking of a few years ago. 


Mr. Harding: Would you just repeat that 
again? 


Mr. Binks: In our tender we have an 
estimated quantity—so many yards of rock 
and so many yards of common—and if during 
the course of construction either one of those 
quantities go up above a certain amount or 
down below a certain amount then we can 
negotiate with the contractor for new unit 
prices. If we cannot agree with the contractor 
then we can go to a cost basis for that work. 


Mr. Harding: I see. 


Mr. Binks: I do not think that was in the 
B.C. contracts at the time that you are likely 
talking about. I am not sure if it is now or 
not. 


Mr. Harding: Mind you, this is just one 
example but it shows you what can happen. I 
think maybe in this particular instance the 
Department was pushed and maybe just did 
not have the time to do a proper job of 
estimating. 


Mr. Binks: That is quite right, Mr. Harding. 
We may be off on the estimate for a highway 
or even a marine works because of unknown 
conditions, but I think we seldom do not get 
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value for the money we spend on that par- 
ticular road because of the way the contract 
is passed with the contractor. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you very much for this 
information. It is interesting and I must say 
rather re-assuring. 
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There are one or two more points I would 
like to raise, Mr. Chairman, if I may. At the 
last meeting Mr. Gilbert raised a question 
which I think a number of the members here 
misunderstood. He had suggested the possibil- 
ity of setting up a Crown corporation. He was 
just probing about and I think it was a mat- 
ter of trying to get some type of costs. It was 
not that we have not had examples of this 
type before. I can take you back to Saskatch- 
ewan. I think one of the members suggesi- 
ed that it had not worked in Saskatchewan. I 
understand that there in the construction busi- 
ness the government a number of years ago 
set up three or four construction crews in the 
province. They were Crown corporations, 
they had up-to-date machinery and they 
would take a job here and a job there. They 

were not doing all the jobs, but the point was 
‘to get an idea of the approximate cost of 
‘moving dirt, blasting rock and so on. Then 
“when bids came in the government at least 
was in a position to know whether a bid was 
completely out of line, whether they should 
do a little bit more investigation, or whether 
they should recall it and put it out to tender 
again. I understand that this is still working, 
that these project crews are still going and 
are used as a kind of guideline. Mind you, 
lthey do construction work on a rather small 
scale, they still do it and they provide a 
barometer on what the cost should be. Then 
the government could line up somewhere 
within that low cost and the high cost of a 
“project within a percentage point. 


Mr. Lalonde: I would have to rely on Mr. 
‘Langford’s judgment. He used to be Deputy 
‘Minister of Public Works for Saskatchewan. 


_ Mr. Harding: That is very interesting to 
‘hear. But Mr. Gilbert had suggested that per- 
haps something like this might be set up in 
the construction field to gauge costs. It was 
just a thought and I think it would be well 
worth looking into. It is not a matter of try- 
‘ing to do away with free enterprise in the 
‘construction industry. Mr. Gilbert put it out 
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just as a feeler to see what the Committee 
though about it. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask a supplementary. 


The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the officials of the Public Works 
Department would tell us if their Department 
is so inefficient that they cannot, as this gen- 
tleman suggests, predict the cost of a road 
job. I just cannot get over the statements that 
keep coming out of the Department. It is just 
as if the officials of the Department of Public 
Works do not know what they are doing, that 
they need to organize 'a complete construction 
firm just to find out what a shovel foot of dirt 
to be removed costs. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, just half a 
moment now. That suggestion was not made 
by Mr. Gilbert and it was not made by me. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): You made it. 
Mr. Harding: I never made it. 
Mr. Roy (Timmins): You just made it again. 


Mr. Harding: I never made it. It has noth- 
ing to do with the judgment of the officials in 
the Department of Public Works. I think Mr. 
Gilbert made a very valid suggestion and 
there is nothing wrong with the Committee 
discussing it. We have had several members 
question the costs of building the National 
Arts Centre and we have had several other 
constructions of various buildings that we 
think have gone completely out of sight. Do 
you mean to say that quizzing the cost of 
these structures is questioning the integrity of 
the departmental officials? This is not so. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, I say 
that establishing a construction firm just to 
establish a cost system in the Department is 
questioning the integrity of the Department. 


Mr. Harding: That is your point of view. 


Mr. Then the other is 
yours. 


Roy (Timmins): 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I would ask 
that you please address the Chair. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the witnesses a couple of simple ques- 
tions. Does the Department aware any cost- 
plus contracts now? 


Mr. Lalonde: Very seldom. 
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Mr. Deakon: In other words, most of the 
contracts are lump sum contracts on tender. 
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Mr. Lalonde: It would have to be under 
very special circumstances or a reason— 
where the requirements are not known 
anG ae 


Mr. Deakon: 
ascertain. 


Mr. Lalonde: ...are difficult to ascertain. 
Otherwise, the system is based on the public 
tender. 


And very difficulty’ to 


Mr. Deakon: I also wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman who is the roads expert here a 
question. 


I was just looking at this Trans Canada 
Summary and I notice there is a breakdown 
of the allotments to the various provinces. 
who sets these allotments to the provinces? 


Mr. Binks: Mr. Chairman, when we set up 
the Estimates we have an estimate from our 
regions of what each province will likely 
require. When we set out an amount in the 
Blue Book it is not allocated to provinces. 
That is what has actually happened, in the 
report you are looking at but the Blue Book 
does not set out an allocation to provinces, 
although we primarily base our estimate on 
what we figure each province will likely 
require during the coming year. 


Mr. Deakon: I notice, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am referring to page 13 of the Report of the 
Proceedings under the Trans-Canada High- 
way Act, that in the bottom table it shows the 
total commitments approved and I would like 
you to just look at the two big provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. Are those the commit- 
ments that you are aware of before you set 
the pattern that the federal government is 
going to be responsible for? 


Mr. Binks: Mr. Chairman, when the prov- 
ince requests approval to award a contract, 
and the federal government approves that 
award, it then becomes a federal government 
commitment. The next column is Canada’s 
estimated share of that commitment. This is 
not future commitments; this is on work 
approved. 


Mr. Deakon: Who sets the proportion of 
cost which the federal government has to 
pay? 


Mr. Binks: To each province? 
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Mr. Deakon: That is right. 


Mr. Binks: The agreement just says that 
the federal government will share in the 
work done to construct the Trans-Canada 
Highway. There is no allotment to any prov- 
ince in the agreement. There is an over-all 
appropriation by the legislation, a maximum 
amount that the federal government may con- 
tribute to the cost of the Trans-Canada High- 
way. It is not allocated to any one province 
for any amount. 


Mr. Deakon: Is the percentage or share that 
the federal government will be paying the 
same for each province or is there a different 
percentage for the different provinces? 


Mr. Binks: No. The original agreement was 
that Canada would pay 50 per cent of the cost 
of construction. In 1956, because of the slow 
progress that was being made on the high- 
way, a new agreement was entered into with 
the provinces which said that the federal gov- 
ernment would pay 90 per cent of the cost of 
construction on 10 per cent of the mileage 
within each province and 50 per cent of the 
cost of construction on the remainder of the 
mileage. In 1963, I think it was, a new agree- 
ment was entered into with the Atlantic prov- 
inces in which the federal government paid 
90 per cent of all construction costs. 


Mr. Deakon: I am referring again to the 
two provinces in the lower table on page 13. I 
am referring to the Province of Quebec and 


the Province of Ontario. The total commit- | 


ment approved for the province of Quebec for 
this particular period is shown as $234 million 
and some odd dollars and Canada’s share of 


that was $172 million. The total commitments | 
approved for Ontario were greater than they | 


were in Quebec, namely, $242 million, and 
Canada’s share of that particular amount was 
$134 million. So, the percentage appears to be 
a little different. 


Mr. Binks: It is not the percentage that is , 


different, Mr. Chairman. Quebec did not enter 


into the agreement until 1960 and they con-— 
centrated on the section of highway on which | 


they received a 90 per cent federal contribu- 
tion. This really came to the fore just prior to 


Expo when they were building through Mont- | 


real, and that was their 90 per cent section. 


In other words, they got 90 per cent of the 


cost for an equivalent two lane highway 


through the Montreal section. Most of their 


work in the remaining two years will be ona 
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50 per cent contribution, which will bring this 
more in line. 
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_ Mr. Harding: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. Is the province able to pick its 10 
per cent? 


Mr. Binks: It was mutually picked. It was 
designated by the province but it had to be 
approved by the federal government. 


Mr. Harding: I see. And naturally they 


picked the tough going. 


Mr. Binks: In 1956 there were certain 
physical gaps in the highway. For instance, in 
Newfoundland there was no road~I just for- 
get the particular area—and they had to 
select their 10 per cent within that area to 
close the physical gap. In British Columbia 
they had to select part of their 10 per cent 
mileage through the Rogers Pass area because 
we considered that to be a physical gap. I 
think the rest of it was some place in the 
Fraser Canyon. 


Mr. Harding: That was pretty tough going, 
too. 


Mr. Binks: It was very tough going. 
Mr. Harding: And expensive. 
Mr. Binks: Very expensive. 


_ The Chairman: Gentlemen, I am going to 
have to remind you of some of the rules that 
were laid down here because I notice that 
some of the supplementary questioning is 
running as long as the regular questioning. I 
think if you have several questions like that 
to put that possibly you should request a spe- 
cial line of questioning rather than a con- 
sinuous supplementary. 


Mr. Deakon: But you gave me the floor to 
xeep on questioning. I did not have any sup- 
olementary questions. 


The Chairman: No, I have Mr. Chappell, 
Mr. Oraange, Mr. Comeau and Mr. Lind, 
waiting on my list. 


) 


| Mr. Deakon: But I have not spoken yet. 
This is the first time. 


| The Chairman: I was not given your name. 

if you wish to be recorded I will put your 

lame down. I am just trying to cut back on 

he supplementaries and get them into order. 
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Mr. Lalonde: Before the next question is 
put, I think there is one thing on which I 
must not leave the wrong impression. The 
figures that you have in the Blue Book for all 
of the projects are not the estimated costs. 
These projects are sometimes listed two years 
ahead of time and we have to make a guess— 
and that is all these things are, guestimates— 
as to approximately how much money the 
project will cost and how long it will take to 
complete. The figures that you have here are 
not estimates for any project. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen,Mr. Chappell is 
next then Mr. Orange, Mr. Comeau, Mr. Lind 
and Mr. Sulatycky. Is there anyone else? Mr. 
Deakon. 


Mr. Chappell: I will pass, Mr. Chairman 
The Chairman: Mr. Orange. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, once again I 
seem to have a series of unrelated questions. 
Just to go back to the highways for a 
moment, I see in your annual report that the 
Department has the responsibility for the 
construction of roads in national parks. How 
did this arrangement come about, Mr. Chair- 
man? I wonder if Mr. Lalonde could tell us 
something in that respect. Also, is it all 
national parks or is it just those parks which 
seem to warrant road! construction as such? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, in 1954 the 
Development Engineering Branch was formed 
in the Department of Public Works primarily 
for two purposes. First, to handle the Trans- 
Canada Highway agreements with the prov- 
inces and, second, to act as a service agency 
for the construction of roads. In that role we 
carry out major construction for the National 
Parks Branch. 


Mr. Orange: At their request? 


Mr. Binks: 
Dut... 


Primarily at their request 


Mr. Orange: Who supplies the money? 


Mr. Binks: They supply the money. It is the 
same in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon. 


Mr. Orange: Yes, I am aware of that. I was 
just curious to find out if it was the responsi- 
bility of the Department to not only carry out 
the construction but also to do the planning 
and provide the funds. 


Mr. Binks: No. They tell us where they 
want the road and we do the engineering and 
they furnish the funds. 
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Mr. Orange: This is on another subject, Mr. 
Chairman. When you are doing construction 
work on behalf of cther departments, be it 
renovations or new construction, is it the 
policy of the Department to accept the recom- 
mendation of the other department with re- 
spect to location or do you try to go beyond 
that and involve community opinion? 
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Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, we are pre- 
sumed to be better judges of the suitability of 
a location for a certain type of building but in 
the case of the post office department, for 
instance, if they say they want a post office in 
a certain area we have to accept their judg- 
ment. We are not a control agency but if 
there were a major difference of opinion 
between our client and ourselves we have an 
arrangement whereby we go to the Treasury 
Board and we give our advice. They either 
take it or they do not. 


Mr. Orange: To be specific and leading up 
to this particular question, I understand that 
arrangements have finally been made with 
the Department of Justice for courtroom 
renovations in Hay River. 


Mr. Deakon: Where is that? 


Mr. Orange: It is in God’s country, and that 
there is some discussion in the town by the 
municipal council with regard to where the 
facility should be located. I understand that 
you are going to use the old liquor store 
which is on Bell Island. This is to be used; 
the Department is undertaking the renova- 
tions. Representations were made to me today 
asking why it is being done here rather than 
on the new site which is across the river from 
the old town. 


Mr. Lalonde: I am not aware of that. 


Mr. Orange: No, I am just really interested 
in whose responsibility it is. 


Mr. Lalonde: To give you a related exam- 
ple, for instance, at one point the Exchequer 
Court wanted some space in Montreal. We 
could have provided space for them in a 
number of places but they said: “No, we want 
to be near the court house”, and we had to 
provide space near the courthouse and I think 
it was justifiably their decision to make. 


Mr. Orange: As I say, in this particular 
instance—and this is really the question—I 
know the customer department will have cer- 
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tain requests, or ideas about where they want 
these things, but does the responsibility fall 
on you or on the Department for whom you 
are acting to determine location, community 
sentiment and all of the other things? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, what we con- 
sider to be a serious objection to a request by 
a client, we first attempt to persuade him that 
this is a bad location or that it will not lend 
itself to a good construction, but we are nota 
control agency and therefore we do not have 
the final word. 


Mr. Orange: I would like to come back to 
the south. As I pass the Jackson Building 
here I see it is undergoing complete renova- 
tions. Mr. Chairman, I was not at the last 
meeting and if this subject has been discussed 
I do not mind being told. The old Jackson 
Building has been in existence, I believe, 
since about 1929. During the war, as I recall, 
there was an addition to it which, at that 
stage, was equal to the cost of the original 
construction. Then in 1958 there was a small 
explosion here in town and it suffered exten- 
sive damage. Substantial renovations to the. 
building were undertaken at that time, and I 
see that renovations are under way once 
again. 

I really have two questions. In another 10. 
or 15 years, will another substantial amount 
of money have to be spent on it, or maybe 
this building should be sold or should have 
been torn down. Would it have been torn 
down. Would it have been possible to put up 
one of your utility buildings on that par-— 
ticular site? I see you have $3 million or 
$4 million for this program. 


Mr. Lalonde: No, Mr. Chairman, it is $2.5 | 
million. 


Mr. Orange: That is the total cost? 
Mr. Lalonde: Yes. 


Mr. Orange: This is my first question: Is it 
an economic venture? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, that is one I 
am prepared to discuss because I struggled 
with it for about a year. We needed the space 
in a hurry and we had two possibilities, 
keeping in mind that the Income Tax District 
Office has been there for some time and it is 
known to be in that location and, therefore, is 
very practical for those who have to go to the 
income tax Office. 
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We could have built another building else- 
where because there really was no land readi- 
ly available at a reasonable price downtown 
and we could have sold the Jackson Building, 
but we figured that anybody buying the 
Jackson Building and renovating it would 
have to lease it back to us, otherwise it was a 
very bad buy. First of all, we surveyed the 
condition of the building. The foundation and 
the structure are in first-class shape. That 
building was renovated, as you know, after 
the explosion but it is in good shape. 
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The inside of the building is not functional 
at all. It was built a long time ago. To make 
/it functional we would have to rebuild the 
inside, just as we rebuilt the inside of this 
building, and put in new electrical and 
mechanical equipment. We estimated what 
the cost would be, and we decided that if we 
could bring in the total cost within a certain 
amount we would amortize the cost for the 
number of square feet that we would use in 
that building at a much lower price than the 
rental rate which we would have to pay if we 
were to lease elsewhere downtown, or if we 
‘were to sell the building and then have to 
lease it from an entrepreneur. 

And at the moment, the low tender that we 
have to renovate all of the inside of the 
building,—and, mind you, to keep the Dis- 
trict Income Tax Office in operation during 
the period of renovation in that place—is 
going to bring the equivalent of the amortized 
rental rate to $3.91 per square foot per 
annum, and any rental below $4.25 downtown 
is a very cheap rate. Therefore, we figure we 
are saving quite a bit of money by doing 
what we are doing and we think, with the 
building modernized, we will be able to use it 
for at least 25 years. 


Mr. Orange: I have another question. When 
the explosion took place who was responsi- 
ble? Did the gas company... 


Mr. Lalonde: The insurance paid for the 
renovation. 


‘Mr. Orange: So really we can ignore that in 
terms of cost to government. 


Mr. Lalonde: It did not cost the govern- 
‘ment anything; it did not change the inside of 
the building, though. This time, with air con- 
iditioning and a new electrical system, we are 
going to be able to use all of it. Previously 
there were open spaces because the services 
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are at each corner and you do not see any 
more buildings built that way. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, I have other 
questions I can catch on another round. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
question that follows a question I asked at the 
first meeting. It has to do with the inviting of 
tenders, and so on, that we discussed. You 
said that for projects between $5,000 and $15,- 
000 you invite tenders. Is this correct? I had a 
question on the Order Paper some time ago 
asking for the number of contracts awarded 
to one particular contractor in my constituen- 
cy since 1964—this is just an example—and I 
was told that this particular contractor had 
received 110 contracts since 1964. Since then 
another contract has been awarded and the 
same contractor again has received the 
contract. 


I see in your Supplementary Estimates, 
which were tabled a month ago, that particu- 
lar job is estimated at $75,000. The contract 
was awarded a couple a months a go—in 
November actually—for $58,000, and yet 
when it was tabled about a month ago is was 
estimated at $75,000. 


To me, if you estimated $75,000 it seems 
there might have been another contractor. I 
am really wondering whether you do not feel 
that there has been some favoritism in some 
parts of Canada. 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, before I reply 
to that part of the question may I ask Mr. 
Comeau where he is getting that $75,000 esti- 
mate from? 


Mr. Comeau: 
Estimates. 


From the Supplementary 


Mr. Lalonde: I have just said that what you 
see in the Blue Books, or listed in the esti- 
mates, in not an estimate. 


Mr. Comeau: It is a guess; right. 
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Mr. Lalonde: All we are doing there is 
making sure that we have enough money to 
cover that particular contract because if you 
will recall, any time a member asks a ques- 
tion about a bid that we are going to have 
soon we say we cannot disclose what our esti- 
mate is because then we would never have a 
bid that would come under our estimate. It 
would be telling the contractor to bid at least 
this high, and this is not a true basis of 
comparison, 
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Mr. Comeau: What I am trying to get at— 
and I am not making my point very well. 
That is probably because I am a Frenchman, 
but anyway—when were these last supple- 
mentary estimates prepared for the 
Department? 


Mr. Lalonde: They would have been put 
forward by the region perhaps a year and a 
half ago, but not judged to have sufficient 
priority at the time the main estimates were 
prepared. 


Mr. Comeau: These were just tabled about 
a month or two ago. Is that not right? 


Mr. Lalonde: That does not matter. 
Mr. Langlois: They were prepared before. 


Mr. Lalonde: That does not matter. All we 
put in there is an amount of money which we 
figure is going to be sufficient to cover the 
contract. We do not analyse what the cost will 
be in order to put it in the estimate. We 
purposely stay away from that because other- 
wise when we asked for a bid on any project 
it would not be secret. 


Mr. Orange: Are there not other costs 
involved as well as the cost of the contract? 


Mr. Lalonde: Yes. 
Mr. Orange: I think this is the point. 


Mr. Lalonde: Yes, this is the cost of the 
whole project. There are all types of other 
things such as land, consultants, and that is 
why I gave the Committee this caveat; be- 
cause any contractor trying to use this would 
be off base all the time. 


Mr. Comeau: That might answer my ques- 
tion. I saw this about a month ago, after 
Christmas. This was for $75,000 and the con- 
tract was awarded for $58,000 before Christ- 
mas. It was probably because of that. 


Mr. Lalonde: The other part of your ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, relates to a condition of 
which I am not personally aware, but I have 
been told that this may be in an area where 
there are not too many good contractors and 
that fellow is the best. 

If you look at the answer that was tabled, 
everything above $1,000 was on a public bid. 
He was the low tenderer. Evidently he has a 
sharper pencil than anyone else in that area. 


Mr. Comeau: I will not dispute that without 
getting into politics but I could argue. 
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Mr. Lalonde: I assure you that that was not 
one of our considerations. 


The Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I have a supplemen- 
tary, Mr. Chairman. How can we possibly 
make a charge of favouritism in this Commit- 
tee without having the facts and comparable 
bid and tenders on the job? 


Mr. Comeau: I ‘am just suggesting; I am not 
really charging. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): How can we be so 
irresponsible and loose with our charges? 


Mr. Comeau: I am just saying that the facts 
that I have indicate that this contractor was 
awarded 110 contracts and that I am sure 
there are other contractors in that area. I am 
wondering if they have been invited; that is 
all. But I do not want to go into that. It 
would be playing politics. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, has the 
gentleman compared the bids and tenders or 
is he just basing his statements on the fact 
that a contractor is getting a large number of 
contracts? If anyone is playing politics this is 
playing politics. Let us have the facts. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Lalonde cleared 
up that point when he said that this man had 
the low bids and the sharper pensil. He might 
like to reiterate that to clarify this point. 
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Mr. Comeau: I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Lalonde: That was part of the answer 
which jwas tabled in the House. We listed all 
of the contracts and where public tenders 
were advertised in the papers there were at. 
least three tenders invited. 

The only time there is no tender is in case. 
of emergency such as to repair a wharf for 
$100 or $200—that type of thing. You will 
recall that the greatest number of contracts | 
awarded resulted from tenders. 


Mr. Comeau: I am satisfied with the an- 
swer, Mr. Chairman. I have another question. 
What is your policy with regard to providing 
harbour facilities where a business exists— 
fish plant or a boat builder or this sort of 
thing? Do you take into consideration that a 
fish plant exists and may need a wharf for its 
fleet and so on? 
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Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, you have to 
make a distinction here. Where a wharf is 
used exclusively by let us say a fish plant and 
the company operating the plant comes to us 
and says, “We want you to build a wharf 
here” we will consider that application but 
under certain conditions such as a shared cost 
with the owner of the plant or else a deferred 
payment operation where we can _ help 
increase the commercial activity, but the tax- 
payer does not pay to enable this man to 
make a greater profit or to operate his bus- 
iness. Where there is a fish plant operated 
jointly with a public wharf, the wharf is built 
out of public funds and there will be cases 
where the owner benefits from the use of the 
whaft but he pays wharfage for whatever use 
the makes of it. 


Mr. Comeau: Do you try to co-ordinate 
your marine facilities with existing industries 
in the area? 


Mr. Lalonde: If it is feasible, yes, but it is 
not always feasible. For instance, you may 
find that there is a wharf already built and 
that somebody wants to open a plant half a 
mile away or a mile away. It seems to us that 
there is no justification for building two 
wharves just to prevent the fellow from using 
the one that is already there. 


Mr. Comeau: Another question, Mr. Chair- 
man. Is the Trans-Canada Highway complet- 
ed all across Canada? 


Mr. Lalonde: No, it is not, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Comeau: Up to now Canada’s share has 
been $785 million. Is that right? That is what 
it says here. In 1966 you authorized that the 

maximum federal contribution be raised to 

' $825 million. Do you expect it to go above 

_ this or do you feel that this will complete the 
highway? 


Mr. Lalonde: At this time. Mr. Chairman, 
we are working on that maximum amount, 
' ieepich is statutory as far as we are concerned. 

| Whether or not it will be possible to complete 
the highway 100 per cent within that figure I 
cannot say. 


Mr. Comeau: Are these funds different 
h from the funds used under ADB to build 
_ highways? Is this a different type of thing? 


, Mr. Binks: It is under a different vote, Mr. 
_ Chairman, if that is what you mean. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, that is what I meant. It 
is separate. And the ADB highway project... 
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Mr. Binks: That comes out of separate 
funds from the Trans-Canada Highway. 


The Chairman: Your time is up, Mr. 
Comeau, if you would like to round out your 
questioning. 


Mr. Comeau: What are the criteria for 
deciding whether you build or you rent? At 
the moment you are building post offices 
across the country. In some areas you rent 
RCMP buildings, for example. How do you 
make these decisions? 
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Mr. Lalonde: That is pretty difficult to 
explain in a short sentence. Mr. Chairman, 
There are a number of factors: first, the 
availability of funds for Crown construction; 
secondly the availability of leassed accom- 
modation on the market; thirdly, the availa- 
bility of entrepreneurs capable of building a 
building under the build-lease plan. We really 
have to analyze each situation as it occurs. I 
do not think that you could lay down a policy 
to the effect that in specific instances you will 
always lease or you will always build. That is 
impossible. The only real policy that we try 
to follow, maybe not always as successfully as 
we would like to, is to maintain a proper 
balance between the amount of Crown-owned 
buildings and leased accommodation. 


Mr. Comeau: This might be the reason for 
your having in the same town, for example, a 
post office which is owned and an RCMP 
building which is leased? 


Mr. Lalonde: It may incorporate one or 
more of the factors I have mentioned. When 
we lease we commit ourselves to 10 or 15 
years’ budgeting for the total amount of rent- 
al that we have to pay, and this can become 
dangerous unless we have that balance. If we 
have leased too much we might find ourselves 
in the position that we do not have the funds 
to build and yet we are at the mercy of the 
landlord when it comes time for renewal of 
the lease. 


Mr. Sulatycky: I have a supplementary 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Could you table at the next 
meeting, or whenever it is possible for you to 
do so, a list of the leased post office premises 
in Alberta? 
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Mr. Lalonde: Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Lind: I would like to go back and ask 
some questions and make a few general 
observations on the Trans-Canada Highway, 
more or less relative to specifications, Mr. 
Lalonde. First of all, what safety factor do 
you build into your bridges for future expan- 
sion? I see you have a specification of 18,000 
pounds per axle load. We may have to carry 
24,000 pounds per axle load. What safety fac- 
tor is there in our bridge construction? I 
merely want a guesstimate here, but I am 
interested in finding out. 


Mr. Binks: I am not a bridge designer 
myself, Mr. Chairman, but bridges are 
designed to a specific loading. In the Trans- 
Canada Highway Agreement it is called H20- 
516 which, in total, is about a 72,000 pound 
gross load. There is a tremendous safety fac- 
tor there. I would have to get some informa- 
tion from our designers to give you what the 
overload might be. 


Mr. Langford: Generally, in the construc- 
tion codes that are used, if you consider com- 
plete demolishing, or failure, there is a gener- 
al 400 per cent safety factor in the design for 
beams. There are variances on this, but if you 
want an approximation I think this is it. 


Mr. Lind: But you have enough built in not 
only in bridges but in roads to take care of 
our spring thaw factor? .Probably the 
Trans-Canada Highway is not restricted to 
half-loads during certain months of the year, 
but many highways that are not up to stand- 
ard construction are so restricted during 
those soft periods of thawing. You have a 
safety factor built in to take care of that? 


Mr. Binks: On the road proper; not the 
bridges. 
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Mr. Lind: I am talking about the road 
proper. I have left the bridges. 


Mr. Binks: There are two ways of designing 
a road, that is, for all-year-round traffic or 
for spring loading restrictions. Most of the 
roads today in I think all of the provinces are 
built on the year-round standard, expect 
possibly some of the very minor roads. But 
all the arterial highways and freeways are 
built for year-round loads. 
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Mr. Lind: When you get into road construc- 
tion and you have let a tender to a private 
individual he is naturally interested in mak- 
ing money on the job, or he would not bid it, 
and you are interested in getting it done as 
cheaply as possible. What happens in bridge 
construction when you have done your bor- 
ings and have not picked up perhaps a rock 
fault, or quicksand, or different soil condi- 
tions, or different rock conditions, or hit 
shale where you expected solid rock? What is 
the general procedure in such a case to come 
up with a fair deal for both the contractor 
and the Department. 


Mr. Binks: If it cannot be covered under 
the unit prices of the contract, Mr. Chairman, 
because there is a difference in soil condi- 
tions, and so on, and it is obvious to both 
parties, they first of all try to negotiate a 
reasonable price. If they cannot do that there 
is a provision in the contract that it can be 
done at the contractor’s cost—and I think 
there is plus ten per cent in there, if I am not 
mistaken. Therefore, you keep track of his 
costs during that particular operation and you 
pay him on his cost. 


Mr. Lind: I have one further supplemen- 
tary question, Mr. Chairman. There is no 
doubt that 99 per cent of our contractors are 
free enterprisers who are interested in mak- 
ing a profit and have to pay taxes back to the 
federal government, in which case there is 


business rolling in and out, but what happens | 


when this fellow is losing money on a con- 
tract? How rigid are we? There is no unhap- 
pier contractor in the world than the one who 
is losing thousands of dollars a day on a 
contract. Some people think it is great to see 
the contractor lose money, 
There has to be fair play; it has to be a 
two-way street. What is the procedure there, 
Mr. Lalonde? 


Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, the basis on 
which we deal with that kind of case is not 
whether or not the contractor is losing money. 
That would be a difficult thing to ascertain. 
We cannot audit his books and find out how 
much he has taken for overhead, and so on. 
We have always had a policy whereby we 
like to see the contractor finish his contract 
on time and then we entertain and negotiate 
on claims—and we get claims quite often. 

Up until now we have used as a basis of 
settlement the negotiation method. We have 


seldom had a case go all the way to the 


but I do now} 
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Exchequer Court of Canada. It has imposed 

quite a heavy load on our experts because 

they have to be partly judges and partly 
advocates on behalf of the government. 

I have been trying to set up in our proce- 
dure an ‘arbitration system. This would not 
necessarily be legally binding, because, as 
you know, the Exchequer Court is the only 
court where the federal government can be 
pound legally. But we are making a great 
| deal of progress in discussing that possibility 
with the Canadian Construction Association 
and with the Treasury Board Committee on 
Contracts. 

I am hoping that some procedure can 
evolve whereby there will be semi-judicial 
-arbitration where the contractor will present 
his case, we will give our opinion and some- 

body else will decide. 
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Mr. Lind: I have one further question rela- 
tive to your contracts. Suppose you want a 
building finished by January 1970. Do you 
ever set a time limit in your contract and say, 
“Tf this contract is not finished by that date 
you will pay a penalty of so many dollars per 
day thereafter’? Or if he is so many days 
_under do you give him a bonus for that? 


Mr. Lalonde: We have done this, Mr. Chair- 
-man, in some contracts where the date was 
_all-important, but normally we do not do 
‘that. 


Mr. Lind: You stay away from that. Has it 
worked satisfactorily? 
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Mr. Lalonde: That is difficult to say. We 
were trying to do this when we called for the 
first tender on the Northumberland crossing 
and it really was a shock to us. So it can 
work both ways. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I believe our 
two hours are up. I just received notice that 
the House might possibly sit until 12 o’clock 
tonight. I wanted to clarify one thing before 
we adjourn. On the matter of supplementary 
questions, what I am really trying to do is 
keep them within bounds in a comparative 
way with the regular line of questioning. In 
Mr. Deakon’s case, I thought he was on on a 
supplementary and I assume he thought he 
was on in the regular round. I hope you do 
not mind if I cut you off at three or four 
supplementaries, otherwise we get bogged 
down and many people who have a straight 
line of questioning do not get it finished. If 
you do have several questions I think it 
would be better if we put them on a regular 
10-minute period. From time to time during 
the meeting I will read off the list of names 
that I have here. If you ‘are missed on that 
list be sure to indicate so that I will see you. 
I am trying to be fair with everyone in that 
respect. 

I would like to thank the officials for 
appearing today. I believe our next meeting 
will be Tuesday morning. 

The meeting is adjourned. 
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APPENDIX D 


Answer to question by Mr. Paproski, M.P. 


1968-1969 PROJECTS AND 


QUEBEC 

Cite de Jacques Cartier—Public Building— 
Additions and Alterations, T.C.—Larose, Lali- 
berte, Petrucci. 

Coaticook — Public Building — Boulanger, 
Faucher and Gagnon. 

Hauterive—Publie Building, 
Moranville. 

Hull—Printing Bureau Building Altera- 
tions, T.C.—Belasky, Renaud and Associates. 

Hull—Purchase of and alts. to Bldg. P.S.C. 
Language Bureau—Langlois and St. Denis. 

Montreal—National Film Board Bldgs. 
etc.—Beaulieu, Lambert and Tremblay. 

Montreal—National Revenue Building Im- 
provements—T. Pringle and Son. 

Montreal—Postal Terminal Improvements 
—Chagnon and Ratelle. 

New Richmond—Public Building, 
Albert Leclerc. 

Pierreville—Public 
bault. 

Ste Agathe des Monts—Public Building— 
Clément, Lévesque and Mercier. 

Ste Foy—Public Building—Paul Samson. 

Ste. Therese de Blainville—Public Building, 
T.C.—Labelle, Labelle, Marchand, Geoffroy. 

Valleyfield—Public Building, T.C.—Pierre 
Dionne. 

Victoriaville—Public Building—Blais 
Malouin. 
MANITOBA 

Winnipeg—National Revenue Building Al- 
terations, Additions and Improvements, T.C. 
—Moody, Moore and Partners. 

Winnipeg—Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission Buildng, Improvements—Smith, 
Carter, Searle. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Esterhazy—Public Building, to complete— 
Reid, Crowther and Partners. 

Moose Jaw—Public Building—Improve- 
ments—D. H. Stock 


T.C.—Parent 


T.C.— 


Building—Rene Thi- 


and 


NAME OF CONSULTANTS 


ALBERTA 
Red Deer—Public Building—Alterations 
and Improvements—Stevenson, Raines, Bar- 
rett, Hutton, Seton and Partners. 
Wetaskiwin—Public Building—Bittorf and 
Wensley. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Cranbrook—FPublic Building—Cimco Engi- 
neering. 

Kelowna—Public Building—McCarter, Na- 
irne and Partners. 
Nelson—Public 

Associates. 

New Westminster—Federal Building—Al- 
terations to complete—Reid, Crowther and 
Partners. 

Pentiction — Public Building — Improve- 
ments—Tottrup and Associates. 

Terrace—Public Building—Additions and 
Alterations—Cimco Engineering. 

Trail—Public Building—Improvements— 
Reid, Crowther and Partners. 

Vancouver—Customs House—Alterations 
and Improvements—Park and Djwa Eng. Co. 

Vancouver—Federal Building—Alterations, 
Improvements—Tottrup and Associates. 

Vancouver — Postal Terminal — Improve- 
ments—D,. W. Thomson and Co. Ltd 


Building—T ottrup and 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Amherst—Public Building—C. A. Fowler— 
Bauld and Mitchell. 

Antigonish—Public Building, 
Dumaresq and Assoc. 

Bridgewater—Public Building—Duffus, Ro- 
mans, Kundzins and Rounsfell. 

Canso—Public Building, T.C.—Robert J. 
Flinn. 

Halifax—Sir John Thompson Building— 
Improvements—Webber, Harrington, Weld. 

Middleton—Public Building—Additions an@ 
Alterations—T.C.—A. Avramovitch. 


T.C.—J. P. 


_ Alterations 
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OTTAWA 

Building for Department of 
Affairs—Webb, Zerafa and Menkes. 

Building for Department of Transport— 
J. B. Parking Assoc. 

Building for National Police Services, 
R.C.M.P.—Murray, Murray and R. Ogilvie. 

Building for Taxation Division, Dept. of 
National Revenue—Page and Steele. 

Cartier Square Buildings—Improvements— 
J. L. Richards and Associates Ld. 

Central Experimental Farm—K. W. Neatby 
Building Alterations and Improvements—H. 
Stutz. 


External 


Central Experimental Farm — William 
Saunders Building Alterations—I. H. de 
Neergaard. 

Central Heating Plant on Cliff Street— 
Improvements—Surveyer, Nenniger and 
Chenevert and Adjeleian and Associates. 

Confederation Heights—Central Heating 


Plant Improvements—J. Klassen. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Additions, 
Alterations and Improvements—Cummings 
and Scally. 

Food and Drug Lab.—Additions and Alter- 
ations—Shore ‘and Moffat. 

Forest Products Lab.—Additions and Alter- 


ations—Edward J. Cuhaci. 


H.Q. Building for Department of National 
Defence—Marani, Routhwaite and Dick. 

H.Q. Building for R.C.M.P.—Additions, 
and Improvements—Penland, 
Baker and Polson. 

Jackson Building—Alterations 


and Im- 


_ provements—Strutt and Adamson. 


Lorne Building—Improvements—E. Woot- 
ton and Associates. 
Office Building for Government Depart- 


| ments—R. Ogilvie. 


Parliament Hill—Centre Block—Improve- 
ments—Cummings and Scally. 

Plouffe Park Warehouse—Improvements— 
Cummings. and Scally. 

Postal Terminal—Architects Collaborative. 

Records Storage Building—Alterations and 


_ Improvements—Goodkey and Weedmark. 


Sir Alexander Campbell Building—Repairs 


» and Improvements—Goodkey and Weedmark. 


| 


Research Branch Building for Department 
of Agriculture—Brais, Ouellette, Frigon, 
Brett, Hanley and Berthiaume. 
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Towards relocation of Mines Branch, De- 
partment of Energy, Mines and Resources— 
A. D. Margison and Assoc. 

Tunney’s Pasture—Animal Breeding Build- 
ing Additions and Alterations—J. Klassen. 

Tunney’s Pasture—Central Heating Plant 
Improvements—Lalonde, Girouard, Letendre. 


ONTARIO—OTHER THAN OTTAWA 
Ajax—Public Building, T.C_—Banz, Brook, 
Carruthers, Grierson, Shaw. 


Chatham—Public Building Improvements— 
J. W. Storey. 

Cochrane—Public Building Additions and 
Alterations—R. Halsall and Assoc. Ltd. 

Don Mills—Public Building Additions and 
Alterations—John B. Parking Assoc. 

Eastview—Postal Station—W. E. Fancott. 

Gananoque—Public Building, T.C—H. L. 
Clow. 

Hamilton—National Revenue Building Im- 
provements—J. Poelmann Ltd. 

Hamilton—Postal Station “C”’, T.C.—Frank 
H. Burcher. 

Hamilton—Postal Station “D”’, T.C.—Roscoe 
and McIver. 

Kenora—Public Building—Libling, 
ner and Assoc. 

London—Publiec Building—Improvements— 
Hagarty, Buist, Breivik and Milics. 

London—Postal Station “C”, T.C.—Hagar- 
ty, Buist, Breivik and Milics. 

Napanee—Public Building, T.C.—Donald C. 
Griffin. 

New Liskeard—Public Building—Additions 
and Alterations—R. Steward Smith. 

Niagara Falls—Public Building—Improve- 
ments—D. N. Chapman. 

Niagara Falls—Customs Building—Improve- 
ments—D. N. Chapman. 
North Bay—Public 
ments and Alterations, 

Moffat. 
Port Colborne—Public Building, T.C.—Stan 
H. Butcherd. 
Richmond MHill—Public Building—Addi- 
tions and Alterations—Douglas Allan. 
Sarnia—Public Building—Improvements— 
Riddle and Connor. 
Scarborough—Postal Station 
Craig, Feidler and Strong. 


Mich- 


Building—Improve- 
T.C.—Shore and 


“B73. Te 
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Sturgeon Falls—Public Building—Additions 
and Alterations, T. C.—Critchley and Delean. 

Sudbury—Public Building—Alterations and 
Alterations, T.C.—Critchley and Delean. 

Toronto—City Delivery Building Improve- 
ments—G. S. Adamson and Assoc. 

Toronto—No. 1 Front Street Improvements 
—Nicholas, Fodor and Assoc. 

Toronto—Postal Station “A” Improvements 
—Bregman and Hamann. 
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Toronto—Postal Station T.C—F. P. 


Meschino. 

Toronto—Sir Arthur Meighen Building 
Improvements——Moffat and Moffat. 

Waikerton—Public Building, T.C.—Riddle, 
Connor, Falls. 

Windsor—Public Building Improvements— 
M. M. Dillon. 

Woodstock—Public Building Improvements 
—Hagerty, Buist, Breivik and Milics. 


aed 
? 


CONSULTANTS ON PROJECTS ABROAD 


PROJECT 


Ankara, Turkey—Chancery Building 
Bonn, Germany—Chancery Building 
Warsaw, Poland—Chancery Building 


New Delhi, India—Construction Programe in 
three stages 


Brasilia, Brazil—Chancery, Official Residence 
and Staff Apartments 


Islamabad, Pakistan—Chancery, Official Resi- 
dence, Staff and Servants Quarters 
Canberra, Australia—Official Residence 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia—Chancery Building 
Tokyo, Japan--Embassy Compound-—New 


Chancery, Renovations, Staff and Servants 
Quarters 


Washington, U.S.A.—Chancery Building 
Accra, Ghana—Chancery, Staff Quarters 
Dakar, Senegal—Official Residence 
Mexico City, Mexico—Chancery Building 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia—Official Residence 
and Staff Accommodation 


CONSULTANTS 


Fairfield and DuBois, Toronto, Ont. 
Bolton, Ellwood and Aimers, Montreal 
Smith, Carter, Searle Associates, Winnipeg 


Gardiner, Thorton, Davidson, Garrett, Mas- 
son and Associates, Vancouver 


Thompson, Berwick, Pratt and Partners, 
Vancouver 


Waisman, Ross, Blankstein, Coop, 
Hanna, Winnipeg 

Erickson, Massey—Vancouver 

Ouellet, Reeves, and Allain, Montreal 

McCarter, Nairne and Partners, Vancouver 


Gillmor, 


Moody, Moore and Partners, Winnipeg 
Bland/Lemoyne/Shine, Montreal 
Bland/Lemoyne/Shine, Montreal 


Gaboury, Lussier, Sigurdson, St. Boniface, 
Man. 
Toby, Russell and Buckwell, Vancouver 
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Aiken, 
Badanal, 
Beaudoin, 
Chappell, 
Code, 
Comeau, 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 


and 
Messrs. 
Deakon, Paproski, 
Harding, Ritchie, 
Langlois, Roy (Timmins), 
Lind, * Skoberg, 
Moores (Bonavista-Trin- * Thomas (Maisonneuve), 
ity-Conception), Whicher, 


1 Whiting—20. 
(Quorum 11) 


Gabrielle Savard, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


Pursuant to S.O. 65(4) (b) 

‘Replaced Mr. Sulatycky on March 17, 1969. 
* Replaced Mr. Orange on March 17, 1969. 

* Replaced Mr. Gilbert on March 18, 1969. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


(Text) 
TUESDAY, March 18, 1969. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 11.10 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Beaudoin, Chappell, Code, Deakon, 
Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Lind, Paproski, Roy (Timmins), Thomas 
(Maisonneuve), Whicher, Whiting—(15). 


Witnesses: From the Department of Public Works: Messrs. L. Lalonde, 
Deputy Minister; J. A. Langford, Assistant Deputy Minister (Design); W. 
Binks, Civil Engineering Programmes. 


The Chairman called Vote 1—General Administration, 1969-70 Estimates, 
Department of Public Works. 

Vote 1 was allowed to stand. 

Votes 5, 10 and 15—Accommodation Services—were called. 


On Vote 5—Maintenance and Operation of public buildings etc. $111,232,600, 


Mr. Lalonde supplied information to the Members. 
Vote 5 carried. 


Vote 10—Acquisition of equipment and furnishings etc. ........ $1,746,000 
carried. 

Votes l5——Construction- acquisition, ete’ .u- 00.2. ce eee eee $103,486,000 
carried. 


The Chairman called Votes 20, 25, and 30, Harbours and Rivers Engineering 
Services. 


Vote 20—Operation and Maintenance .............c.ceccecce: $8,880,200 
carried. 

Vote 25—Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ............ $223,000 
carried. 

Vote c0=—Construction acquisition ete... < «. aeruas «¥ squnsicnmatinn $24,220,000 
carried. 


Votes 35, 40 and 50—Roads, Bridges and Other Engineering Services, were 
called. 


On Vote 35—Operation and Maintenance etc. ...........000e00- $6,976,100 


Mr. Binks supplied information to the Members. 
Vote 35 carried. 


On Votes 40 and 50, Mr. Binks answered questions of Members. 
Vote. 40—Construction, ACGUISItION, C1G. .G. < as ac os ses are anas o/ane. fe $6,945,000 
carried. 
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Vote 50—Construction through National Parks ................... $50,000 
carried. 


Vote 55—Testing Laboratories, Operation and Maintenance ....$1,215,900 
and Vote 60—Canadian Government Exhibition Commission— 
Operation and,Maintenance,. mnrer. ses GREG RES FAs oc ess $1,516,000 


were called and discussed. Messrs. Langford, Binks and Lalonde supplied infor- 
mation to the Members. 


Votes 55 and 60 carried. 
Mr. Lalonde answered questions asked by Members at a previous meeting. 


Agreed,—That the answer to the question by Mr. Sulatycky—List of 
Locations of Leased Post Office Accommodation—Alberta and List of Leased 
Postal Accommodation in Calgary District be printed as an appendix to this 
day’s proceedings. (See Appendix F) 


The Chairman thanked the officials of the Department for their being pres- 
ent at the last few meetings and for information given to the Members. 


At 12.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Gabrielle Savard, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Tuesday, March 18, 1969 
e 1110 ‘ 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum 
and I call the meeting to order. When we 
closed the last meeting we were still on Item 
1 of the Estimates and I had Mr. Sulatycky 
and Mr. Deakon on my list. Neither one of 
the gentlemen is here at the moment, so if 
there is no one else on this second round on 
Item 1 I will ask the Committee to stand Item 
1 at this time and go on to Items 5, 10 and 15. 
As we have had a very free-wheeling discus- 
sion on Item 1, I will ask Committee mem- 
bers to restrain their remarks on Items 5, 10 
and 15 to the specific subjects under discus- 
sion on these items. Is the Committee agree- 
able to stand Item 1 at this time? 


Item. 1 stood. 


Accommodation Services 


5 Maintenance and Operation of public build- 
ings and grounds, including the provi- 
sion, on a recoverable basis, of accom- 
modation and related services for 
Canada Pension Plan purposes, and 
authority to provide assistance to (a) 
the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization in the form of office accommo- 
dation at less than commercial rates 
and (b) the Ottawa Civil Service 
Recreation Association in the form of 
maintenance services in respect of the 
W. Clifford Clark Memorial Centre in 
Ottawa—$111,232,600 


10 Acquisition of equipment and furnishings 
other than office furnishings—$1,746,000 


15 Construction, acquisition, major repairs 
and improvements of, and plans and 
sites for, public buildings (including 
expenditures on works on other than 
federal property); provided that no 
contract may be entered into for new 
construction with an estimated total 
cost of $50,000 or more unless the pro- 
ject is individually listed in the Details 
of the Estimates—$103,486,000 


The Chairman: Are there any questions? 


Mr. Lind: In Item 5, I see there is an 
increase of $11,304,800 in what I assume are 
salaries. Is there an increase in staff? I am 
referring to accommodation services under 
Item 5 on page 306. The increase is $11,304,- 
800 from 1968-69 to 1969-70. 


Mr. L. Lalonde (Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Public Works): Mr. Chairman, on 
page 311 you will see that under Item 5 the 
strength is given in detail in man-years 
between the 1968-69 situation and the forecast 
for 1969-70. You will see that for the capital 
region the total man-years last year was 
1,844, the total man-years this year will be 
1,757 which means a decrease. For other than 
the capital region, lower down on the page, 
you will see that last year it was 3,707 man- 
years against 3,578 for 1969-70, which again is 
a decrease. 


Mr. Lind: Is there any place that we can 
find a breakdown? We have the Minister of 
Public Works’ salary listed at the top of page 
306. But is there any place that we get a 
breakdown from the Deputy Minister down 
and the assistants? 


Mr. Lalonde: You mean the list of individu- 
al salaries. 


Mr. Lind: Yes. 


Mr. Lalonde: We would have to provide 
that at a subsequent meeting Mr. Chairman. 
Now does that mean the individual salary for 
every member of the department? 


Mr. Lind: No, no. I am just interested in 
the top echelon just to see what the compar- 
ison is. What I am really interested in is 
where this $11 million increase comes in. Is it 
in the number of man-years—apparently they 
were reduced—or is it in increased salaries to 
individuals? 
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Mr. Lalonde: If you look at page 306 you 
will see that the total increase for general 
administration Item 1 is $2,257,900. Now, on 
page 308 the increases in all of the items that 
make up this Vote are detailed. In salaries 
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and wages there is an increase from $5,455,- 
200 to $5,592,000. Then if you go down the list 
you will see increases or decreases in the 
other items that comprise the Item. Page 308 
deals with headquarters and then page 309 
deals with the region, but again the same 
items are detailed there. 


Mr. Lind: This $11,304,800 under Item 5 
that I am referring to is for lower echelons 
down the line and it is all over the country, is 
itz 

Mr. Lalonde: That is right, sir. This does 
not deal with the top echelon at headquarters. 
Those are included in Item 1. Item 5 only 
deals with those people who are working on 
maintenance and operation of buildings. As 
you will see on page 311, the main increase, I 
believe, is an increase in rentals which is in 
the nature of nearly $3 million between 1968- 
69 and 1969-70. 


Mr. Lind: Page 311, rentals? 
Mr. Lalonde: That is right. 


Mr. Lind: How far down the page? I have 
not found it. 


Mr. Lalonde: It is about the sixth or sev- 
enth line. 


Mr. Lind: Oh, yes, I see it now, thank you 
very much. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions at this time? 

Mr. Lind: Are most of those _ rental 
increases in the National Capital Commission 


or are they all pretty well standard across the 
country? 


Mr. Lalonde: There is an increase of 
approximately $2.5 million in the capital 
region and $2.3 million in the rest of Canada. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you very much. 
The Chairman: Are you finished Mr. Lind? 
Mr. Lind: Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Lalonde: May I point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this increase is the result of renting 
additional space. It is not a question of 
renewal of leases at this particular time. 


Mr. Lind: It is 
departments? 


for expansion of 


Mr. Lalonde: That is right, sir. 


National Resources and Public Works 


March 18, 1969 


The Chairman: If no one else wishes to ask 


| 
| 


| 


a question at this time, I will put the ques- — 


tion. Shall Item 5 carry? 


Items 5, 10 and 15 agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Harbours and Rivers Engineering 
Services 


; 


} 


20 Operation and Maintenance—$8,880,200 | 


25 Construction or Acquisition of Equip- 
ment—$223,000 


30 Construction, acquisition, major repairs. 
and improvements of, and plans and 
sites for, harbour and river works (in- | 
cluding expenditures on works on other | 
than federal property); provided that no | 


contract may be entered into for new 
construction with an estimated total 
cost of $50,000 or more unless the pro- 


ject is individually listed in the Details | 


of the Estimates—$24,220,000 


(S) Dry Dock Subsidies—Canadian Vickers 
Limited, (Montreal)—$180,000: 


Total—$33,503,200 | 


Items 20, 25 and 30 agreed to. 
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Roads, Bridges and Other 
Engineering Services 


35 


ces in amounts not exceeding in the 
aggregate the amount of the operating 
expenses of the 
Bridge—$6,976,100 
40 Construction, acquisition, major repairs 
and improvements of, and plans and 
sites for the roads, bridges and other 
engineering works listed in the Details 
of the Estimates, 


approval of Treasury Board—$6,945,000 
Trans-Canada Highway— 


(S) Contributions to the Provinces under 


terms of the Trans-Canada Highway 
Act—$45,000,000 

50 Construction through National Parks 
—$50,000 


Total—$58,971,100 — 


New Westminster | 


provided that the > 
amounts within the Vote to be expend- | 
ed on individually listed projects may | 
be increased or decreased subject to the 


Operation and Maintenance including 
authority to make recoverable advan-| 
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The Chairman: Are there any questions on 
Items 35, 40 and 50? 


Mr. Lind: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I notice on 
page 331, “Ottawa—Alexandra Bridge— 
Repainting’”’ and ‘“Ottawa—Laurier Avenue 
Bridge—Repairs”’. 

As these bridges are used for the conven- 
jience of moving traffic over provincial 
highways. are there any provincial grants 
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towards the maintenance of these bridges at 
all? 


Mr. W. R. Binks (Chief, Civil Engineering 
Program, Department of Public Works): Mr. 
Chairman, there are no provincial grants with 
regard to the Alexandra bridge. It is a 
bridge that, I think, was previously owned 
by one of the railways—the CPR—and has 
since been transferred to the federal govern- 
ment. In respect of the Laurier avenue 
bridge, there is a kind of mixed sharing of 
maintenance on that. The Department of Pub- 
lic Works handles some of it; the city covers 
some of the maintenance which was shared 
also by the railways, but I understand that 
portion is now the federal government’s re- 
sponsibility because the railways no longer 
pass under the bridge. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Are 
questions? 


there any other 


Mr. Paproski: I would like to ask just one, 
Mr. Chairman. On this “Northwest Highway 
System—Reconstruction and paving—Mile 
904.5 to Mile 928”, has it been mentioned 
where this is from and where it goes? 


Mr. Binks: Mr. Chairman, it is in the 


, Whitehorse area. Whitehorse is at Mile 917. 


Mr. Paproski: I see. What about the recon- 


_ struction of bridges on the Northwest High- 
| way System, are they in the same area? 


_ Mr. Binks: Mr. Chairman, this is a continu- 
ing program where we are replacing all the 
obsolete bridges along the System. There are 
many bridges that were built some years ago 
which have now deteriorated and there are 
others which were not designed for modern 
day loading which we are replacing. 


Mr. Paproski: These are owned by the 
Department, are they? 
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Mr. Binks: They are all owned by the 
Department. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Harding: How much money is going to 
be spent on the reconstruction of these 
bridges on the Alaska Highway during this 
coming year? 


Mr. Binks: Two million dollars. 


Mr. Harding: How many bridges will that 
cover? 


Mr. Binks: I am not sure, but I think there 
are about eight bridges that we are replacing 
this coming year. I can get the details if you 
wish. 


Mr. Harding: Do you have the location of 
them with you? 


Mr. Binks: I have it some place amongst all 
these papers. Would you like the names of the 
bridges and their mileage? 


Mr. Harding: Yes, the mileage and the loca- 
tions of the bridges. 


Mr. Binks: They are: Jarvis Creek, Yukon 
Territory, Alaska Highway, Mile 1034; Koid- 
ern River, No. 2, Yukon Territory, Alaska 
Highway, Mile 1164; Jackfish Creek, B..C, 
Alaska Highway, Mile 278; Parker Creek, 
B.C., Alaska Highway, Mile 246; Kathleen 
River, Yukon Territory, Haines Road, Mile 
142; Takhane, Yukon Territory, Haines Road, 
Mile 102 and Blanchard, B.C., Haines Road, 
Mile 93. 
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Mr. Harding: What was the third one 
again? Jackfish... 


Mr. Binks: Jackfish Creek. 
Mr. Harding: And what was the mileage? 


Mr. Binks: Mile 278, which is in B.C. The 
next one, Parker Creek, was also in B.C. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions, Mr. Harding? 

Mr. Harding: No, 
Chairman. 


not on this, Mr. 


The Chairman: If there are no further 
questions I will call the items. 


Mr. Paproski: Are you going to call Item 
40? 


The Chairman: I am going to call Item 35. 
Shall Item 35 carry? 


Item 35 agreed to. 
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The Chairman: Did you wish to ask a ques- 
tion on Vote 40? 


Mr. Paproski: Yes please, Mr. Chairman. 
With regard to the items on page 332, you 
have estimated $45 million as the contribu- 
tions to the provinces under the Trans- 
Canada Highway Act. Can you tell me how 
this is split up among the provinces? 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, there was a 
copy just given to us here, and if I may have 
a copy of that, it will be sufficient. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Paproski. 
Any more questions on Item 40? 


Item 40 agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


50 Construction through National Parks— 
$50,000 


Mr. Paproski: In Item 50 you have estimat- 
ed construction through national parks in 
1968-69 of only $200,000, as compared to close 
to $2 million for 1967-68. Could you please 
tell me why the difference? What did you do 
last year as compared to what you plan on 
doing this year? 


Mr. Binks: All we are doing this coming 
year is some engineering. Last year, if I am 
not mistaken, it was mainly on improvement 
of some of the snow sheds through Glacier 
National Park. 


Mr. Paproski: This is just engineering ser- 
vices then? 


Mr. Binks: No. It is a construction vote. But 
we have practically wound up our program of 
the Trans-Canada Highway through the 
national parks. 


Mr. Paproski: I see. So in 1968-69, to finish 
off the balance of the year, all you figure you 
are going to require is $200,000? Yes or no? 


Mr. Lalonde: Yes, Mr. Chairman. For 1968- 
69, $200,000. 


The Chairman: A supplementary question 
by Mr. Hymmen. I am sorry, Mr. Paproski, 
are you finished. 


Mr. Paproski: Yes, I am. 


Mr. Hymmen: I understand the provisions 
for the Trans-Canada Highway construction 
in the parks is exclusive of the statutory 
arrangement with the provinces. 
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Mr. Lalonde: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Any further questions on 
Item 50? 


Item 50 agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Testing Laboratories 
55 Operation and Maintenance—$1,215,900 


Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission 


60 Operation and Maintenance—$1,516,000 


The Chairman: Are there any questions on 
Item 55? Mr. Paproski. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like someone to explain to me where 
these testing labs are set up in Western Cana- 
da, and if they are still in existence, and 
what their purpose is. 


Mr. J. <A. Langford (Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Design), Department of Public 
Works): Mr. Chairman. There is a remnant 
of the testing lab from Banff which was esta- 
bl.shed when the main highway program was 
going through the park. Now it is located in 
Edmonton and in Calgary. 


Mr. Paproski: Are you going to continue 
this service? Are you going to continue this 
service in Edmonton and Calgary? Are you 
disbanding your testing labs in Banff? 
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Mr. Langford: We are continuing it, but on 
a very reduced basis. 


Mr. Paproski: Are you still taking your 
concrete tests in Banff, now and your soil 
tests? 


Mr. Langford: The general principle that is 
being followed is that we are utilizing consul- 
tive services wherever possible. However, 
the one in Edmonton is utilized for northern 
soils testing, analyzing concrete cylinders, 
and geological information on soil samples. 
This is generally done for Transport and so 
on, on the weather stations. 


Mr. Paproski: Under “Rentals” here, you 
have $31,600 for 1969-70. Could you please 
explain just what it is you are renting there? 
Is this office space? 


Mr. Langford: No. Rentals in this instance 
generally refer to floating equipment like 
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boats or scows on which we mount our test- 
ing or drill apparatus. By the way, Mr. 
Paproski, I do not think I made it clear that 
the testing lab in Banff is completely closed 
out as of now. 


Mr. Paproski: It is. 
Mr. Langford: Yes. 


Mr. Paproski: You are taking part-time, 
seasonal and casual help. Is most of your 
part-time and seasonal help university 
students? 


Mr. Langford: To a large extent it is, yes. 


Mr. Paproski: When you have these labs in 
Western Canada, do you take students from 
Western Canada for this part-time help 
through the universities, or do you take them 
from all points in Canada? 


Mr. Langford: I would have to generalize 
on this, but as far as I know the crews are 
made up from all over Canada. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: What other type of testing 
takes place at these laboratories? 


Mr. Langford: The function involves con- 
struction and maintenance materials, primari- 
ly, which covers concrete, concrete aggre- 
gates, cement, ceramic materials, stone, met- 
al, creosote protective coatings, and 
petroleum products. And we go right through 
all of the detergents and soaps and so on that 
are used in maintaining our buildings. 


Mr. Harding: A further question, Mr. 
Chairman. Is there any co-ordination or co- 
Operation with provincial testing labs? 


Mr. Langford: Not on an official basis, but 
there certainly is related information. We are, 
as I said, by policy trying to use outside 
consultants to a large extent. What we are 
establishing here is standards, and we have to 
test the materials to see that they meet 
Canadian government standards. The co-oper- 
ation with provincial associations or through 

| the Canadian Standards Association and other 
such bodies is this. They have representatives 

-on these ‘bodies. Does that answer your 
question? 


Mr. Harding: Just one more question, Mr. 
' Chairman. You set the standards, but you 
actually do the testing of the materials that 
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go into the road-building. For example, piles 
for wharfs. Does all this come under these 
laboratories? 


Mr. Langford: They can, yes. It depends on 
the job and what the specifications call for. 
We have calls for such testing by a multitude 
of government agencies as well, not just Pub- 
lic Works. Our testing facilities cover the 
entire government operation, including some 
Crown corporations. 


Mr. Harding: Just one further question. 
How close is your liaison with the provincial 
departments, the laboratories? Is there a con- 
tinual exchange of information back and forth 
between the two? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, there is. Through the 
Canadian Standards Association, as I say, 
there is a continual upgrading and re- 
vision of standards, and they all have repre- 
sentations on standards associations. 
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Mr. Harding: Is there a duplication of ser- 
vices in these various labs, provincial and 
federal? 


Mr. Langford: Each provincial lab has its 
own particular input and requirement. Some 
provincial labs get into highway work. On- 
tario, for example. Alberta has a great deal of 
testing facilities on the petroleum side, of 
course. They vary from province to province. 


Mr. Harding: I see. You try to avoid 
duplication, do you? Or do you just carry 
OUG. a. 


Mr. Langford: We try to avoid duplication 
in establishing standards. Certainly a stand- 
ard is an agreed on qualitative basis which is 
prescribed and agreed to by all laboratories. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, may I ask just 
one more question? Probably I should have 
brought it up under an earlier vote. There are 
varying standards, for example, in the con- 
struction of the Trans-Canada Highway; you 
have your minimum standards, and so on. I 
have noticed in the driving I have done 
across Canada that quite frequently sections 
of the road have gone to pieces very, very 
rapidly. 

This seems to me to be a quite costly 
reconstruction project in some of the prov- 
inces. I presume that the provinces set these 
standards and if they want to accept a certain 
standard—if it is a matter of cost—this is, I 
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guess, by agreement between the federal and 
the provincial authorities. It seems to me that 
some of these standards must have been far 
too low considering the traffic we have today. 


Mr. Langford: On the Trans-Canada High- 
way, the standards are very very meticulous- 
ly spelled out as far as the government’s part 
of the Trans-Canada Highway is concerned. 
These are spelled out in our arrangements 
with the provinces. 


Mr. Harding: Yes, I understand this, but 
because of the break-up of large sections of 
the Trans-Canada Highway in some of the 
provinces it would appear that perhaps the 
standards are too low or the type of construc- 
tion is not too good. 


Mr. Langford: Mr. Binks could reply to that 
specifically. 


Mr. Binks: Mr. Chairman, the agreement 
does spell out certain minimum standards; for 
instance, the 18,000-pound repeating axle 
load. First of all I should say that the prov- 
inces do the design of the roads. They do all 
the engineering and all the testing. During 
the early part of the agreement, the design 
techniques were not what they are today and 
we have found that many sections of roads 
were underdesigned. However, the new tech- 
niques of design, I think, will help to elimi- 
nate that considerably, but the maintenance 
of the road is purely a provincial responsi- 


bility. 
Mr. Harding: I understand that. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Whicher who 
indicated he wants to ask a question and Mr. 
Paproski. Are these supplementaries? Was 
yours a supplementary, Mr. Paproski? 


Mr. Paproski: No. 


The Chairman: Then I will have to call on 
Mr. Whicher first and I will call on you 
second. 


Mr. Whicher: Mr. Chairman, as a very 
small taxpayer, I am always interested in the 
amounts that are recoverable and in Vote 60 
under Item (13) I see $4,830,000 recoverable 
under this Vote and there was nothing last 
year. I am wondering just what this amount 
is? 

Mr. Langford: That is under the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission and 
those amounts are recoverable from other 
government departments for exhibits. 
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Mr. Whicher: What about last year? 


Mr. Langford: The Exhibition Commission 
was under the Department of Trade and 
Commerce the year before; it is just a part of 
the Department of Public Works for this par- 
ticular Blue Book. 


Mr. Whicher: Would any of EXPO’s cost be 
included? 


Mr. Langford: Not in this particular vote; 
NOWSIT. 


Mr. Paproski: Mr. Langford or Mr. Binks, 
concerning the specifications that you use for 
concrete for most of your bridge designs, you 
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do not use the C.S.A. specification. You have 
your own government specification. You do 
not go along with A.S.T.M. specifications, or 
am I wrong? 


Mr. Langford: In bridge design? 
Mr. Paproski: In bridge design, yes. 


Mr. Langford: This is a matter of analyzing 
the particular requirement. Each one of the 
bridges that Mr. Binks outlined has particu- 
lar design criteria. However, the basic stand- 
ard is one of engineering standards that have 
to be met. Our testing is to see that they meet 
these particular specifications. 


Mr. Paproski: I agree. Do you use C.S.A. 
specifications or do you use A.S.T.M. 
specifications in your design? There is a prob- 
lem arising in many areas in Canada where 
different concrete suppliers have a problem 
meeting some of the specifications that the 
governments tend to put up. By doing so they 
usually add another $5 or $6 a yard because 
you gentlemen are so difficult so far as your 
specifications are concerned, tending to make 
the price of the bridge or the structure, which 
is concrete, much higher than it should be 
because sometimes it is very difficult to meet 
your type of specifications. Have you had this 
problem before, Mr. Langford? 


Mr. Langford: As I say, without having a 
specific example, quite often these particular- 
ly higher standards are a result of the design 
criteria that go into a particular solution. 


Mr. Paproski: But have you noticed that 
the price of your bridges and your concrete 
structures in some areas of Canadia have gone 
up because of a radical change in design? 
Have you noticed this at all? 


\ 
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Mr. Binks: No; as a matter of fact, we have 
been getting very good prices up in the 
Yukon. 


Mr. Paproski: Is it because prices are very 
competitive up there? 


Mr. Binks: That is right. 


Mr. Paproski: I see: But there iis no other 
place in Canada that you can think of at the 
moment where the price might have risen in 
the last year or so because of your concrete 
design on a certain structure? 


Mr. Binks: No, I do not think it would be 
because of the concrete design in any cases 
that I can recall. I might mention that I do 
not have a set of our specifications with me 
but in our specifications we often refer to 
C.S.A. or A.S.T.M. or some other agency and 
say that they have to meet certain require- 
ments as set forth by C.S.A. 


Mr. Langford: I might also enlarge on that. 
One of the main reasons for our particular 
laboratory set-up is to establish workable 
standards where there are areas that do not 
have standards, and’ usually this has an input, 
as I say, from many other bodies. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen has a supple- 
mentary first and then Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I have a sup- 
plementary to Mr. Whicher’s question. I 
believe he was asking about any amount 
recoverable from the testing laboratory which 
I do not think bears any relation to the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commis- 
sion. Are any amounts for testing for other 
departments recoverable, including the 
Department of Defence Production, or what 
ever the present name is for the central pur- 
chasing authority, or is this by intent grouped 
in Vote 60? 


Mr. Langford: No; Vote 60 is the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission and Vote 
55 is the Testing Laboratories but there are 
recoverables in the Testing Laboratories as 
well. If we do work for Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation—as an example, we 
may be asked to test paint to find out wheth- 
er it meets our standards—we recover the 
costs of this from Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 


Mr. Hymmen: Where is this shown? 
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Mr. Langford: 
General. 


It goes to the Receiver 


Mr. Hymmen: There is no credit for it in 
this Vote? 


Mr. Langford: There is) no credit in this 


Vote at all; not under the Testing 
Laboratories. 
Mr. Hymmen: Do you not think there 


should be? It would cut down the cost of your 
operations. 


Mr. Langford: One of the reasons there is 
not is because we do not have an exact idea 
of when we are going to be called on to do 
these tests. 


Mr. Lalonde: There is another reason, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is as you know there is a 
committee of the House looking at the man- 
ner in which the Estimates have been pre- 
sented and studying a new method of present- 
ing the Estimates. Eventually the Department 
of Public Works, which has now been desig- 
nated as a common service department, under 
the new system when it is possible to put it 
in operation will be showing in the Estimates 
the amounts that are budgeted for recovery 
from other departments. 
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In other words, we will be charging for 
services. We are not yet geared to do this but 
under the reorganization bill, when the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission 
was transferred to the Department of Public 
Works, they thought it was a good first step 
in implementing that service aspect of the 
work of the Department of Public Works, and 
that is why they show this year, as a recover- 
able amount, something which is really only 
bookkeeping because it is a transaction 
between agencies of the government itself. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Roy next on a 
supplementary, and then Mr. Whiting and I 
notice Mr. Harding has just indicated he 
wants to ask a question. Mr. Roy? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. To follow Mr. Paproski’s line of ques- 
tioning, I would ask the officials with regard 
to the designing of bridges, for instance, are 
your bridges overdesigned or not? 


Mr. Binks: No, they are not. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): What kind of safety 
factors do you use in designing? 
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Mr. Binks: I am not a bridge designer, sir, 
so I am afraid I cannot answer that. When 
designing a bridge, they design it to what 
they call an H20-S16 loading, which is a com- 
bination tractor-trailer unit of a total weight 
of about 74,000 pounds. When they design a 
bridge, they design it with the most critical 
position of these two vehicles on the bridge, 
the odds of which ever happening are not too 
great. Therefore, you could have tremendous 
overloads on bridges—I do not know what 
they might be—but every province and every 
agency does give very heavy overload permits 
to truckers under certain conditions. It is 
normally passed through the bridge design 
people to see if this load can be held by the 
bridge. They might have to stop traffic on 
that bridge so they will not run into this 
critical point of two trucks hitting it at one 
particular moment. I do not know offhand 
whether it is a factor safety of three or four. 


Mr. Langford: It depends, but I think it is 
four and in total destruction, for example, we 
will mock-up a member—a beam—in con- 
crete and we will subject it in our testing lab 
to total destruction. To meet the standard, 
generally we have found there is a 400 per 
cent safety factor before the beam or the 
particular member completely disintigrates. 
This generally is built into the standard or 
the formula that the engineer uses in design- 
ing the particular member. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Do you think that a 
400 per cent safety factor is reasonable or is 
it too high? 


Mr. Langford: Well, that is a very— 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): As I take it, this would 
mean that you build for four times the 
strength that is actually required under the 
worst of conditions. 


Mr. Langford: Before total destruction 
there will be signs of failure, obviously diff- 
erent degrees of failure, as Mr. Binks said. 
Part of the engineering capability is to figure 
out what the odds are of these conditions 
being met. You could design for 1,000 per 
cent safety if the economics warranted it, but 
we have found that the 400 per cent one 
meets our long-range lifespan, our mainte- 
nance factors and what have you. These are 
all fed into— 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I am concerned that it 
meets it too well. 


Mr. Langford: Perhaps. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): Do you think this fac- 
tor is too high or is this one that is prevalent 
in the industry? I know that engineers are 
notorious for safety factors. Is this reasonable 
or are you using too high a safety factor? 


Mr. Langford: I just might say that this is 
an accepted procedure throughout any code. 
Perhaps it is too high, but the people who 
establish these codes right through the 
National Building Code do noi find this to be 
too high. There are many things which enter 
into this, of course. For instance, where you 
are building in remote areas, you have to 
have very precise control om your mixing 
operations and so forth. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): So you do have a poli- 
cy where safety factors are concerned; it is 
not left up to the individual designer himself. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Paproski: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. As far as mixed design is con- 
cerned, when you build bridges up in 
Yellowknife— 


The Chairman: Mr. Paproski, would you 
please use the microphone and repeat your 
question. 


Mr. Paproski: I have a supplementary to 
my friend’s questions. When you are building 
bridges or reconstructing bridges in the diff- 
erent areas in the north, what kind of control 
do you have over the ready-mixed plants in 
that area to make sure they do have these 
required specifications. Sometimes it is very 
difficult to try to meet the type of specifica- 
tions that you require. If you were to ask 
someone to make a 5,000 pound strength with 
a three-quarter inch aggregate in that area 
using high Early cement, I doubt very much 
if you would be able to get it. What do you 
do in a case like that? 


Mr. Langford: Well, generalizing again, if it 
is a remote area, we usually make provision 
for taking sample tests at the site. We do 
have arrangements for portable laboratory 
facilities. If we do not have a portable facili- 
ty, we have to ship it into Edmonton or to 
Ottawa to check on the exact composition of 
that particular cylinder. 


Mr. Paproski: This would take in the neigh- 
bourhood of 7, 14 or perhaps 20 days with the. 
mail service now. Something very serious’ is 
going to go wrong with that cylinder because 
it may be left in some post office over the 
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week end. You never know what might hap- 
pen to that cylinder. 


Mr. Langford: As I said, we attempt to 
have the testing done as close to the particu- 
lar project in all cases. However, I might add 
some additional information. 

In our estimates for the testing lab, we 
have provision for buying some activated 
testing techniques. We now have a technique 
that is giving us reasonable accuracy on test- 
ing within 24 hours. This supplants the regu- 
lar 3, 7, 14, 21 and 28 days. As you probably 
know a concrete does not reach its full max- 
imum strength until 28 days has elapsed. We 
now have methods of activating this and we 
are getting very accurate results on a 24-hour 
test. This is interpolated. 


Mr. Langlois: May I add, Mr. Paproski, 
that that would be the final testing on the 
actual concrete that had been poured, but the 
Department, as mentioned here, will have 
had prior to that, a look at the sand and the 
different types of aggregate; they also will 
have had a look at the stone to see if the 
stone is of good quality; if the cement is in 
good order, if the batching facilities are ade- 
quate and all that sort of thing. Therefore, 
testing the concrete is only the last . 


Mr. Paproski: I appreciate that, Mr. Chair- 
man and Mr. Langlois. There is only one 
other factor I am concerned about. Do you 
have facilities to test cube strengths in 
cement at these labs? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, we have the impact 
testing techniques and so on, which give us 
an indicator, but they are not reliable enough 
to say this is actually the strength. We have 
hammer systems and what not that test... 


Mr. Paproski: I meant cube tests of cement, 
not of concrete. Do you have facilities to test 
cube strengths of cement? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Langlois: I think they can break them 
on the same presses, Mr. Paproski. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Whiting down as 
the next questioner. Am I correct in that 
assumption? 


Mr. Whiting: Yes, that is right. 
The Chairman: And then Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Whiting: I have just a couple of ques- 
tions on these bridges in northern Canada. 
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consultants or is the Department doing them 
themselves? 


Mr. Langford: We are doing most of these 
bridges on the Alaska Highway within the 
Department. 


Mr. Whiting: You are not using consult- 
ants? 


Mr. Langford: 
instance. 
e 1200 


Mr. Whiting: Do you find it difficult to get 
the proper aggregate in that area to meet the 
standards that you have set for these bridges? 


Not in this particular 


Mr. Langford: It does present a great deal 
of difficulty in some instances, yes. 


Mr. Whiting: What do you do then? Do you 
have it shipped in over 100 miles or some- 
thing of that nature? 


Mr. Langford: If the standards have to be 
met, yes. 


Mr. Whiting: Do many of the contractors 
building these bridges set up their portable 
batching plants? 


Mr. Binks: Yes, I would say most of them 
do. Some of them use some pre-cast material, 
but most of them do their own pouring and 
mixing. 

Mr. Whiting: Some are using pre-cast, are 
they? 


Mr. Binks: It depends on the bridge itself— 
the design of the bridge. 


Mr. Whiting: Is the Department looking 
into that area more and more—the use of 
pre-cast as opposed to the poured material? 


Mr. Binks: Yes, we have called alternate 
tenders allowing different types of materials, 
the wale versus concrete versus pre-cast and 
so on. 


Mr. Whiting: Would you get much variance 
in price? 


Mr. Binks: I cannot give you... 


Mr. Whiting: I am not asking for specifics, 
but generally speaking? 


Mr. Binks: No, not too much. 


Mr. Whiting: Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Harding: To get back to the testing lab 
again, when jobs are done for private con- 
tractors or for another department, is it on a 
cost basis? 


Mr. Binks: Is it a cost basis that our lab 
operates on? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Mr. Langford: Generally the cost principle 
applies for Crown corporations... 


Mr. Harding: That is what I am thinking 
of, yes. 


Mr. Langford: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Harding: For Crown corporations or 
some other department? 


Mr. Langford: Yes, if we do testing for 
them it is on a cost basis. 


Mr. Harding: Do you do any testing at all 
for private concerns? 


Mr. Langford: No, we do not. 


Mr. Harding: It is just for agencies within 
the government? 


Mr. Langford: That is right and for materi- 
als that are going into our particular work. 
This will involve testing a great deal of pri- 
vate industry’s output, of course. I am think- 
ing in terms of door closures, paints and so 
on. Almost all manufacturers like to have 
their materials tested by us so that they are 
accepted as the standard. 


Mr. Harding: I have just one more ques- 
tion. In the event you had an engineer on the 
job checking materials and so on and there 
was a failure, let us say you are building a 
bridge, would the Department accept the 
cost, accept the blame? What would happen 
normally or have you had any of these 
instances? 


Mr. Langford: Not to my knowledge. When 
the Department undertakes a bridge design 
the responsibility is with the Department and 
when we hire outside consultants, the outside 
consultant by the nature of his contract 
becomes an extension of the Department of 
Public Works. 


Mr. Langlois: Only as far as the design is 
concerned. 


Mr. 
bility. 


Langford: Yes, the design responsi- 


Mr. Harding: To your knowledge you have 
had no trouble in this connection? 
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Mr. Langford: No, I do not have any 
knowledge of any trouble, but perhaps Mr. 
Binks would know. 


Mr. Binks: I suppose there often are mis- 
takes made, but I really cannot recall, what 
you would call, any major mistakes or major 
failures in the past. 


Mr. Harding: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Paproski, do you have 
any questions on items 155 and 60 of Public 
Works estimates? 


Mr. Paproski: Yes, I have just one further 
question Mr. Chairman. Mr. Langford, when 
did your Department start designing its own 
structures without consultants other than gov- 
ernment consultants? 


Mr. Langford: I think there has been an 
increasing tendency on our part to use outside 
consultants. We certainly have been using 
outside consultants ever since I have been 
involved with the Department. 
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Mr. Paproski: I appreciate that, but that is 
not what I asked you. When did you start 
designing your own structures? When did the 
Department start their own designs? I know 
in the past you have used outside consultants, 
but now you are doing more of your own 
design work in your own Department. When 
did you commence doing this? 


Mr. Binks: Mr. Chairman, in 1954 there 
was a reorganization in the Department at 
which time the Engineering Design Branch 
was formed and at that time the Structures 
Section for bridges only was set up—it actua- 
ally was taken from the old Resources 
Department, I think. They do considerable 
bridge design, but we also put a number of 
bridges out to consultants. The MacDonald- 
Cartier Bridge is an example. 


Mr. Paproski: I have one further question 
then. In 1954 when you decided to do your 
own consulting and your own design work as 
far as bridges were concerned, did you also 
start to do your own design work as far as 
your buildings were concerned? 


Mr. Langford: No, the trend has been more 
and more to outside consultants. The Depart- 
ment at one time did the majority of the 
design in house and I think I indicated this 
earlier in an answer. I have checked on the 
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figures and would say that where design ser- 
vices are called for we utilize outside consul- 
tants for 75 to 80 per cent of our design 
work. The remainder is done in house. This is 
in total over the entire Department’s 
operation. 


Mr. Paproski: Fine, thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Beaudoin? 


Mr. Beaudoin: Regarding these bridges that 
you build in the North, do you always give 
these contracts by tender according to plans 
and specifications, or do you also give con- 
tracts on a percentage basis? 


Mr. Langford: No, generall we only give 
contracts at fixed rates. We do not give con- 
tracts on a percentage basis. 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Whiting? 


Mr. Whiting: I have one last question, Mr. 
Chairman. Does the Department have any 
pre-qualification standards for contractors 
bidding on your work? 


Mr. Langford: It depends on the qualifica- 
tions. I can answer that question with a “No.” 


Mr. Lalonde: We have done it, Mr. Chair- 
man, on some large contracts and we intend 
to do it again. We are discussing with the 
Canadian Construction Association some 
methods of pre-qualification that are fair to 
everybody. It is not always easy to find the 
right procedure as compared with the princi- 
ple of asking for public bids on which any- 
body can bid if they have the necessary capa- 
bility. We are definitely interested in the 
principle of pre-qualification and I know of 
two instances where we have done it. It is 
possible to do it, but it always raises the 
question of why did we qualify those six con- 


_ tractors and forget somebody who was the 
_ Seventh, who was not qualified and who then 
_makes representation that he should have 
_ been qualified the same as the rest. However, 


it has advantages as well as disadvantages. 


Mr. Whiting: I think you are no doubt 
aware that the Ontario Department of High- 
ways has a pre-qualification system. Would 
you be moving in that direction? Will you be 


| taking their methods of prequalification into 
_ consideration? 


Mr. Lalonde: Not necessarily using their 


' methods because so far we have not consid- 
_ ered even going to pre-qualification for small 
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contracts which would, in effect, eliminate a 
lot of contractors who are on the way up and 
whose firms’ capabilities are growing. We 
have only done this on some of the really 
major contracts we have had. 


Mr. Whiting: One more question, then. 
What recourse would a supplier have if one 
of your contractors went broke part-way 
through a job or at the completion of a job? 
Is there any recourse? 
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Mr. Lalonde: If I understand the question 
correctly, Mr. Chairman, you are asking con- 
cerning a sub-contractor or a supplier who 
has supplied labour or material for a specific 
project. If we are warned that his account has 
not been paid by the prime contractor we 
would take action to withhold money that we 
owe to the prime contractor to make sure that 
his lawful debts are paid. However, we have 
to know about these and sometimes we only 
know when it is too late. 


Mr. Thomas (Maisonneuve): What happens 
then? 


Mr. Lalonde: When the money has been 
paid we have no further responsibility. When 
we have completed payment on the contract 
as a whole we cannot be expected to pay an 
additional sum to satisfy the unpaid debts. 


Mr. Whiting: But you do have holdbacks? 


Mr. Lalonde: Oh, yes; that is what I am 
referring to, Mr. Chairman, when I say we 
withhold money with which we can pay those 
claims. 


Mr. Langford: We also have a bonding sys- 
tem which, in part, covers some of these 
situations. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding? 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I have just 
one more question on this prequalification 
which I think is very interesting, although I 
think maybe we are a little off the Item here; 
I do not know exactly how it relates to the 
testing laboratories. Getting back to this... 


The Chairman: The Committee has been so 
co-operative today that I do not have the 
heart to be severe, Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: On this prequalification, you 
do a check to make sure they have the proper 
machinery to do the job? 


Mr. Lalonde: We do more than that. When 
we want to use the prequalification method 
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we do it in conjunction with the Construction 
Association so that we will not be accused of 
using bias. We set up a joint committee with 
them and ask, perhaps 30 or 40 contractors 
whom we know have the capabilities but who 
may or may not be interested in that particu- 
lar job, to fill out questionnaires which 
relate to their financial capabilities; their 
other contracts that are going on at that par- 
ticular time to see if they are over-stretching 
themselves or not; their mechanical capabili- 
ties; their equipment capabilities, and we ask 
them to indicate whether or not they are 
interested in this particular job. 

Then we submit those questionnaires to a 
Committee of experts who do not have any 
axe to grind in that particular project. This is 
the trick, you have to have people sitting on 
your committee who are experts in the con- 
struction field but who are not connected with 
any of the firms asked to tender on the job. As 
I said when we have those replies we submit 
them to the committee and the committee 
decides, after looking at the reports and 
depending on what we ask them to do, to 
point out to us which, in their estimation, are 
the six, seven or eight firms capable of doing 
this particular job. 

We then invite those firms to tender, but 
their tenders are submitted and opened in the 
same way as public tenders. In other words, 
they have a deadline to submit a tender—a 
closed tender, a sealed tender—and those ten- 
ders are opened publicly at the same time. 
So, in effect, they are partly public bids and 
partly by invitation. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Beaudoin? 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Beaudoin: When the work is concluded, 
how long does the contractor have to wait 
until he gets his final payment, particularly 


where concrete and metal bridges are 
concerned? 
Mr. Lalonde: I think that this varies 


between 30 and 60 days, to enable us to know 
if there are any claims submitted by the sub- 
contractors who have completed the last por- 
tion of the work. 
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Mr. Beaudoin: And if there are defaults in 
the payment of subcontractors, do you wait 
until all the subcontractors are paid before 
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reimbursing the final part of the money that 
was held back? 


Mr. Lalonde: Well, usually, we give 60 days 
to subcontractors. That does not mean that 
we always receive their claims always within 
the 60 days. 

Moreover, the general contractor is obliged, 
when the work is finished, to make a statuto- 
ry statement in which he swears that all his 
debts have been paid. We base ourselves on 
this statement and on the period of 60 days to 
know when we have to make the last pay- 
ment. This does not mean that the statutory 
statements are always exact. 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you. 


Mr. Thomas (Maisonneuve): What happens 
when a subcontractor complains that he has 
not been dealt with fairly by the contractor? 
Is it the Department that settles the problem? 


Mr. Lalonde: When we receive a complaint 
made by a subcontractor, we have to estab- 
lish first whether his claim is justified. We 
have to establish that he claims payment for 
work or material that has been used in the 
construction of the project concerned. Then, 
we have to make sure that everybody agrees, 
the general contractor and the subcontractor, 
that the material and work went into the proj- 
ect in question. When this has been estab- 
lished, if the subcontractor can prove that 
he has not been paid or if the general con- 
tractor cannot prove that he has paid that 
debt we hold the amount until a decision can 
be taken that would be fair to both parties. 
Our decision may not be accepted and one of 
the two parties might decide to go to court. 


[English] 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we are off 


Items 55 and 60 here in discussing these con- | 


tractors. I recognized Mr. Code a while ago 
and it would be unfair to cut him off, because 
I assume that he wishes to follow the same 
line of questioning. I notice Mr. Harding has 
just indicated if there is further discussion on 


this type of thing that we should pass Items | 


55 and 60 and then revert to Item 1 for the 


remainder. If Mr. Harding is the only ques- — 


tioner left after Mr. Code, we can finish it off 
this way. 


Mr. Code: I just have a short question, Mr. 


Chairman. If the general contractor, or the | 


main contractor, had signed a statement that 
he had paid the subcontractor and he had 
not, what action would be taken against him? 
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Mr. Lalonde: In the past three years, I am 
aware of only one case where that happened 
and we referred it to the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Department of Justice, in conjunc- 
tion with the Crown prosecutor for the 
province involved, decided that there was 
sufficient evidence to warrant criminal prose- 
cution, and the contractor was prosecuted 
and convicted. 


Mr. Code: I might say that the case I have 
in mind is not with Public Works, but it is 
with one of the other federal departments. 


Mr. Lalonde: It is supposed to be the same 
statutory declaration. 


Mr. Code: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I ask if there is any- 
one, after Mr. Harding, who would like to 
pursue this? If so, I would like to call Items 
55 and 60 at this time but if he is the last one 
we will let him go ahead and finish. Mr. 
Harding? 


Mr. Harding: This is my last question, Mr. 
Chairman, and it is completely off the Item. 
Do you include in your contract to the prime 
contractor, or do you stipulate, that they 
must be responsible for any debts of the 
subcontractors? 
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Mr. Lalonde: It is done in two ways, Mr. 
Chairman. On contracts over $25,000, it is 
part of the general contractor’s contract that 
he will be bonded for labour and material. 
The relevant clauses of the bond in the con- 
tract do apply and under those clauses it is 
imperative for the subcontractor or the sup- 
plier to warn the bonding company within a 
period of 60 days of the termination of that 
particular aspect of the work for which they 
are claiming. In other words, if a subcontrac- 
tor finishes the electrical work on a certain 
date his 60 days start as of that date, not as 
of the end of the contract under the bond. In 
the same way, a supplier’s 60 days would 
start from the date when he supplied the 


' material. 


Under $25,000, unless we have some very 
Specific reason for doing so, we do not insist 
that the general contractor be bonded. That is 


» when the method I have just described comes 


into play more often, because normally the 

subs and the suppliers know that the general 

contractor is bonded and in order to protect 

themselves they immediately warn the bond- 

ing company that they still have a claim. 
29548—2 
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Where there is no bond there is no statutory 
period because the Crown is not subject to 
mechanics lien and so the statutory period 
under the Mechanics Liens Act does not 
apply to our contract. However, as I have 
explained to a previous questioner, we are 
attempting to keep this within a reasonable 
period. Otherwise, we would have to keep the 
last payment open for a year until perhaps 
somebody came in with a claim. We, in 
the Department, feel that we should have 
some kind of comparative situation with the 
Mechanics Liens Act and that there should 
be some statutory period during which a sub- 
contractor or a supplier should warn us that 
he has an outstanding claim against the gen- 
eral contractor. At the moment, this is still 
not part of the regulations. 


Mr. Harding: Have just one more question, 
Mr. Chairman. Suppose the subcontractor 
went broke, how about the workmen down 
the line who are working for him, have they 
any claim against the prime contractor? 


Mr. Lalonde: They have no claim, but we 
have attempted to protect them and that is 
the reason for the statutory declaration. If a 
workman has a claim against a subcontractor 
and he does not get paid, he should, and many 
of them do, register his claim immediately 
with the Department of Labour. There is a 
statutory priority on those claims between the 
Department of Labour and ourselves. 


Mr. Harding: That is fine, thank you very 
much. 


Items 55 and 60 agreed to. 


The Chairman: We agreed that we would 
leave Item 1 of the Department of Public 
Works open, so we cannot go back to pass it 
at this particular time. 


I would like to thank the Committee for 
their co-operation this morning. I think Mr. 
Lalonde has a remark to make. 


Mr. Lalonde: Before you adjourn, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have the answer to two questions 
asked at a previous meeting, which perhaps I 
could put on the record now. 


The Chairman: Fine, Mr. Lalonde. 


Mr. Lalonde: The first question was asked 
by Mr. Orange about the leasing of what is 
described as the old liquor store in Hay River 
for the territorial court. A lease has, in fact, 
been executed for a period of three years 
with three one-year options. The annual rent- 
al rate is $1 per year and we are responsible 
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for making the necessary alterations to these 
premises and we are responsible for main- 
taining them. This store, as perhaps some of 
you may know, belongs to the territorial gov- 
ernment and the arrangement was approved 
by the Commissioner for the Northwest 
Territories. 
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I would also like, in answer to a question 
by Mr. Sulatycky, to have attached as an 
Appendix to today’s Minutes, a list of locations 
of leased post office accommodation in the 
Province of Alberta. The list is separated 
between the Calgary district and the Edmon- 
ton district but it covers the whole of the 
province. 
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The Chairman: Is it agreed by the Commit- 
tee that this document be appended to today’s 
Minutes? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: If there is nothing else, I 
would like to thank Mr. Lalonde, Mr. Lang- 
ford and Mr. Williams, who is not here this 
morning, and all their officials for being with 
us for the last few meetings and for answer- 
ing the questions in the way they have. I 
think they have been very informative 
meetings. 


Mr. Lalonde: I can assure you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it has been most enjoyable for us 
and in many cases very educational. 


The Chairman: I adjourn this meeting now 
to the call of the Chair; thank you. 


——— 
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APPENDIX “F” 


ANSWER TO 
QUESTION BY MR. SULATYCKY 


LIST OF LOCATIONS OF LEASED POST 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION—ALBERTA. 


LIST OF LEASED POSTAL ACCOMMODA- 
TION IN CALGARY DISTRICT 

Acadian Valley; Beiseker; Bellevue; Black 
Diamond; Bowden; Calgary; L.C.D. No. 2; 
i.C.D. No. 3; L.C.D. No. 4; L.C:D. No. 5; Pos- 
tal Station “A”; Postal Station “B’”; Postal 
Station “D”; Postal Station “F”; Terminal 
Annex; Carbon; Carmangay; Caroline; Car- 
stairs; Castor; Champion; Cremona; Cross- 
field; Delburne; East Coulee; Eckville; 
Elnora; Foremost; Granum; Hussar; Lake 
Louise; Lomond; Nobleford; Oyen; Penhold; 
Redcliff; Rosemary; Sundre; Turner Valley; 
Veteran. 


LEASED POST OFFICES EDMONTON 
DISTRICT 

Alliance; Beaverlodge; Berwyn; Bluffton; 
Boyle; Bruderheim; Chauvin; Cold Lake; 
Daysland; Derwent; Dewberry; Drayton Val- 
ley; Drinnon; Eaglesham; Edmonton; L.C.D 
oO pb or oe es, HC (SPs PS, “I? 
SPs pi tee: PS. “LL (SPs Ps, 
“M” (S.P.); Fairview; Falher; Forestburg; Ft. 
McMurray; Ft. Vermilion; Girousville; Glen- 
don; Grimshaw; Hardisty; High Level; Hin- 
ton; Holden; Hughenden; Kinuso; La Crete; 
Lamont; Legal; Marwayne; Mayerthorpe; 
McLennan; Millet; Mundare; Myrnam; Nam- 
pa; New Norway; New Serepta; Plamondon; 
Ponoka; Radway; Redwater; Rimbey; Rye- 
croft; Sexsmith; Sherwood Park; Slave Lake; 
Smith; Spirit River; Spruce Grove; Stony 
Plain; Strome; Swan Hills; Thorhild; Val- 


leyview; Viking; Vilna; Wanham; Was- 
ketenau; Wembley; Willingdon; Winfield; 
Worsley. 
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The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 8.12 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Badanai, Chappell, Code, Comeau, Deakon, 
Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Lind, Paproski, Roy (Timmins), Skoberg, Sula- 
tycky, Whiting—(15). 


Witnesses: From the Dominion Coal Board: Honourable J. W. MacNaught, 
Chairman; Messrs. Alexander Brown, Executive Director; Maurice Lajoie, 
Financial Officer; J. Y. Fortin, Statistics Officer; and G. W. McCracken, Sec- 
retary to the Board. 


The Chairman called Item 75—Estimates 1969-70 of the Dominion Coal 
Board— 


Administration and Investigations of the Dominion 
Coaty beard eye me eee oe tel, MEE OR aid. k pater ee $ 180,000. 


The Chairman introduced the Honourable J. W. MacNaught, Chairman of 
the Dominion Coal Board who read a statement and was questioned. 


Following further questioning of the witnesses—Item 75 was carried. 
At 9.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Tuesday, 25 March 1969 
‘e 2011 4 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum, 
so I will call the meeting to order. I will call 
Item 75 of the 1969-70 estimates. 


D—DOMINION COAL BOARD 


75 Administration and Investigations of the 
Dominion Coal Board—$180,000 


The Chairman: I will call upon Hon. J. 
Watson MacNaught to introduce the officials 
who are here with him tonight. 


Hon. J. W. MacNaught (Chairman, Domin- 
ion Coal Board): Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the Committee. This is the second 
occasion on which I have appeared before 
you and, as I indicated last year, it is always 
a pleasure to contribute toward the important 
work of this Standing Committee. 


I should now like to introduce my officials. 
On my immediate right is Mr. Alexander 
Brown, Executive Director of the Board. Next 
to Mr. Brown is Mr. Maurice Lajoie, Finan- 
cial Officer, and next to him is Miss Helen 
O’Heare, the Assistant Financial Officer; next 
is Mr. John Fortin, our statistics officer and 
next to Mr. Fortin is Mr. George McCracken, 
Secretary of the Board. 


| The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
| MacNaught. I now will ask Mr. MacNaught to 

deliver his statement on behalf of the Domin- 
‘ion Coal Board. 


Mr. MacNaughit: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
‘Last year I opened my introductory remarks 
| with a summary of the history and functions 
of the Dominion Coal Board since its incep- 
| tion in 1947. I am prepared to repeat this 

Summary if the Committee so wishes but, in 
| the interest of saving the Committee’s time—I 

understand an important vote is going to be 
| held later on this evening and some of you 
|may wish to get to it—it appears preferable 

to forego this summary and proceed to other 
matters. 


These other matters include important 
_developmens that have occurred within the 
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Canadian coal industry and in which the fed- 
eral government has played a significant role. 
To a large extent these matters have been 
covered or introduced in the Annual Report 
of the Dominion Coal Board and I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee 
members have now received copies of that 
report. 


Broadly, changes occurring in the industry 
are leading to a much stronger economic posi- 
tion in Western Canada and for the Maritimes 
there has been a start on rationalization pro- 
grams that should help to resolve some of the 
chronic problems of that region. In total, we 
may look forward with considerable confi- 
dence to an economically sound and progres- 
sive growth in Western Canada and also 
toward an orderly phasing down of the 
industry in the Maritimes. 


e@ 2015 


The rate of growth in Western Canada will 
accelerate strongly because of the sharply ris- 
ing exports to Japan and, importantly also, to 
a steadily increasing demand within Canada 
by the thermal electric industries of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


For example, the exports to Japan which 
totalled about 1.3 million tons in 1968 will rise 
to nearly 10 million tons per annum in the 
next two to three years. This is based on 
signed contracts. The entrance into this mar- 
ket of mining companies which are now in 
the exploration and development phase, could 
raise this substantially by another three to 
four million tons. 


With regard to the thermal electric indus- 
try of Alberta, this now consumes about 1.5 
million tons of coal per year. This market 
shows strong growth and a reasonable expec- 
tation is that it will exceed six million tons 
per year by the end of the 1970’s. This mar- 
ket, by itself, will require a doubling of the 

resent total output of coal in Alberta. In 
Saskatchewan, the enlargement of the ther- 
mo-electric station at Estevan should increase 
its lignite requirements from the present level 
of 1.1 million tons per year to nearly 2 million 
tons. 
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In Central Canada, a strong continuing 
growth can be expected in the demand for 
imported coal by the thermo-electric industry 
of Ontario. As well, the steel industries at 
Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, which are 
fully on American coal, will increase their 
present coal requirements. In my last year’s 
presentation, I referred to the activities of the 
Dominion Coal Board with respect to recover- 
ing the Sydney steel market for Cape Breton 
coals and I am happy to report that this mar- 
ket is now being pregressively recaptured 
from imported American Coal. 


Further to the Cape Breton collieries the 
Board is now engaged, in co-operation with 
the Audit Services Branch of the Comptroller 
of Treasury, in the final audit of the mining 
operations formerly conducted by Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited. This 
audit is necessary not only for making final 
adjustments in sudvention payments, but also 
for evaluating the coal stocks taken over by 
DEVCO and certain other properties of the 
Corporation. I would also report that the Do- 
minion Coal Board has completed the assign- 
ment given to it by government to purchase 
coal mechanization equipment for these large 
Cape Breton collieries. This equipment has 
been transferred to the presenit operator, the 
Cape Breton Development Corporation, or 
DEVCO. 


For New Brunswick, the Dominion Coal 
Board has provided advice and assistance to 
provincial officials in preparation for their 
new task of administering financial aid to the 
coal mines of that province. This transfer of 
responsibility is in accordance with the Cana- 
da-New Brunswick agreement of March 26, 
1968 whereby, in return for certain federal 
grants, the province has assumed all further 
financial responsibility for its coal mining 
industry. 


Briefly also, during the year, the Board 
took active part im promoting research and 
development related to coal, as well as pro- 
viding a co-ordinating service to all federal 
departments including statistics on availabili- 
ty, prices and characteristics of coals. The 
Board also organized and administered the 
annually-held Canadian Conference on Coal, 
the most recent of which was held in Quebec 
City in September, 1968. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNaught. 
I will ask now for questions on the first round 
and so far I have on my list, in this order, 
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Mr. Aiken, Mr. Roy, Mr. Chappell, Mr. Sula- 
tycky, Mr. Deakon, Mr. Whiting and Mr. 
Harding. 
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Mr. Aiken: I would like to ask Mr. Mac- 
Naught what part the Coal Board is play- 
ing now in connection with the Nova Scotia 
collieries. Has it been completely taken over 
by DEVCO or does the Board have some part 
in making the subsidy payments? 


Mr. MacNaught: We have no part in mak- 
ing any subsidy payment to Nova Scotia with 
the exception that the subventions are paid 
on an interim basis awaiting a final audit. 
When that audit is completed we will then be 
able to make the adjustments. That is our 
only connection with the coal mining industry 
of Cape Breton. 


Mr. Aiken: Similarly, I notice in your state- 
ment that the Board is pretty well out of New 


Brunswick in connection with the administra- . 


tion of coal subsidies. 


Mr. MacNaught: With the payment of coal 
subsidies, that is absolutely correct. We are in 
the process at the moment of turning over to 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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New Brunswick loans under the Coal Produc- | 


tion Assistance Act. 


Mr. Aiken: Are there still some duties in 
relation to the West, to the Alberta situation? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Oh, they 
tremendous. 


yes, are 


Mr. Aiken: What I am leading up to, Mr. 
MacNaught, is that the Board seems to have 
managed—I would not say to have worked 
itself out of a job, but gradually its duties are 
being cut back in various areas. Do you see 
the Board being absorbed within the Depart- 
ment rather than being a special agency? 


Mr. MacNavught: I should imagine that it is 
the intention of the government at some 
appropriate time in the future to dissolve the 
Dominion Coal Board and the work that is 
necessary to be performed at that time will 


be done, I presume, by some branch of the » 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
The present staff of the Board will, no doubt, 
be absorbed into that Department. 


Mr. Aiken: Another comment I have to 
make is that their spending estimates have 
been drastically reduced of late when com- 
pared with previous years. Is your staff being 
reduced or is it being maintained at the same 
level? 
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Mr. MacNaught: The staff has been reduced 
from a normal of about 20 down to the pres- 
ent number of 16. We have lost four members 
over the last year or so. 


Mr. Aiken: You do not intend to replace 
them until the status of the Board is more 
definitely settled then? 


Mr. MacNaughi: That is correct. 
Mr. Aiken: Thank you, Mr. MacNaught. 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der whether Mr. MacNaught could explain 
the increase in the contributions to the pen- 
sion fund. This vote has increased from $10,- 
800 to $21,000. 


[English] 
Mr. MacNavghi: I shall ask Mr. Lajoie to 
answer that question. 


[Interpretation | 

Mr. Lajoie (Financial Officer): This is the 
amount that was given to us by the Treasury 
Board. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Is there an explanation 
for the doubling of this figure? 


Mr. Lajoie: I do not know the reason 
myself. This is the amount that was given to 
us in the Estimates. 


[English] 

Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, possibly 
we could get an explanation for this later as 
the gentlemen does not have the answer to 
my question. It was with regard to the retire- 
ment pension fund. There was an increase 
from $10,800 to $21,000 for the same number 
of personnel. 


Mr. MacNaughit: Mr. Chairman, the reason 
is not obvious to me at the moment, but if it 
is satisfactory, I shall have our financial 
officer prepare an answer and table it in writ- 
ing tomorrow. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): That is certainly satis- 
factory to me, Mr. Chairman. 


@ 2025 


Mr. A. Brown (Executive Director, Domin- 
ion Coal Board): This increase, as you proba- 
bly know, is applicable to all departments. 
You will notice it is not limited to the Board 
and there has been a similar increase in other 
departments. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): Right, but I would still 
like to have an explanation of what exacily 
caused this increase. 


[Interpretation] 


With regard to “salaries”. I presume that 
this means employees’ salaries. The number 
of the personnel has not changed from one 
year to the other. Yet I see that the total 
figure for salaries has increased by nearly 30 
per cent. Are we to assume that the salary 
raises of employees for the year were 
increased by 30 per cent? 


Mr. Lajoie: The amount of $100,000 for 
1968-69 is not the original estimate. Since the 
Dominion Coal Board was supposed to be 
dissolved during the year, the amount provid- 
ed by the Treasury Board was for a portion 
of the year only. As the Dominion Coal Board 
operated during the whole year, the salaries 
amounted to $120,000 instead of $100,000 for 
1968-69. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): You say that for 1968- 
69 the total is thus $120,0000? 


Mr. Lajoie: Yes, approximately. 


[English] 

Mr. Chappell: All my questions are rather 
general, Mr. MacNaught. Could you tell me 
please, in a nutshell, the duties and aims of 
the Coal Board? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Originally, the Coal Board 
was set up as the result of a recommendation 
of a royal commission presided over by the 
late Judge Carroll of Nova Scotia. Its purpose 
originally was to give advice to the govern- 
ment on matters pertaining to coal marketing 
and so on, to which was added later the re- 
sponsibility for administering the Coal Pro- 
duction Assistance Act, the subvention pay- 
ments and payments under the Canadian Coal 
Equality Act. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any research carried 
on by the Coal Board at its request or direc- 
tion in respect to production or marketing? 


Mr. MacNausght: Most of the experiments 
carried on by the Coal Board in relation to 
coal were designed to improve the quality of 
coal and so on. For example, to reduce the 
amount of sulphur in coal so that it would be 
more suitable for the manufacture of coke. A 
program was carried out in New Brunswick 
to determine the value of the Minio coal 
fields, the amount of coal remaining there 
and programs of that nature. 
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Mr. Chappell: Do the terms of reference to 
the Board include research investigation in 
respect of production and perhaps marketing, 
also? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, you are correct. 


Mr. Chappell: Is it a general field to advise 
the government in everything? 


Mr. MacNaught: In everything, yes. I beg 
your pardon. I thought you were asking me 
about special studies that we had engaged 
experts to carry out. We, as a Board, are 
carrying out constantly the functions set out 
for marketing and so on and giving the gov- 
ernment advice along those lines. We have 
carried out special studies. 


Mr. Chappell: Does that include more 
efficient ways of producing it from the 
ground? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, oh yes. 


Mr. Chappell: Could you please tell me 
where or in which provinces are located the 
major deposits now being mined or the ones 
still available for future use? I am not certain 
in what parts of Canada really big deposits 
lie. 


Mr. MacNaughi: The deposits that are 
creating the mcsi attention at the moment are 
the deposits in the Rocky Mountains in Alber- 
ta and British Columbia because they are the 
foundation for the export to Japan. In Sas- 
katchewan, the lignite fields around Estevan 
are very important and also there is the sub- 
bituminous coal in Alberta which is used for 
the purpose of generating electricity. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there anything of any 
consequence in Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, or 
the Northern Islands? 


Mr. MacNaughi: There is nothing of any 
consequence. 


Mr. Chappell: Do we feel there is not any 
or have we just not found it yet. We do not 
know. I am wondering what the geologists 
say? 


Mr. MacNaughi: From a geological stand- 
point I would say that it is fairly certain 
there is no coal in commercial quantities in 
the areas you mentioned. 


Mr. Chappell: Geologically there are no 
signs to indicate that there is any in those 
areas? 
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Mr. MacNaughi: That is correct, with the 
one exception that south of James Bay there 
is a lignite deposit that may prove commercial 
and economical to mine. There is a study 
going on there at the present time by the 
private industry, and it may in the future 
prove economically sound to mine that coal. 


Mr. Chappeil: Is that a big deposit? 


Mr. MacNaught: It is a very substantial 
deposit. 


Myr. Chappell: So if we learn how to use it, 
that could perhaps affect the development of 
Northern Ontario. At least it could create 
power. 


Mr. MacNaught: Well I have to say margin- 
ally. I would answer that marginally. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any deposit of any 
consequence in the Maritimes other than the 
ones in Nova Scotia that we all know about. 


Mr. MacNaught: No, no. 


Mr. Chappell: What is a rough percentage 
of the amount of coal used today for thermo 
production, that is, electricity from coal? 


Mr. MacNaughi: You mean Canadian coal? 


Mr. Chappell: Yes. I really meant to say, of 
all the coal burned in Canada is it 10 per cent 
or 50 per cent in thermo production? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Well there were 28 million 
tons of coal burned in Canada last year; of 
that, 11 million tons of Canadian coal were 
used for the production of electricity. 


Mr. Chappell: Do you anticipate— 


Mr. MacNaught: I must correct that. It was 
Canadian and American coal amounting to 11 
million tons. 


Mr. Chappell: Do you anticipate that will 
continue to be a consumer of coal in future or 
may thermo production switch to atomic 
energy or something? 


Mr. MacNaught: I do not think that in Sas- 
katchewan or Alberta there will be a move 
from coal in the forseeable future because in 
Saskatchewan lignite is the cheanest source of 
electric energy available in that province. I 
am safe im saying also that in Alberta the 
sub-bituminous coal is also the cheapest form 
of electrical energy. 


Mr. Chappell: You do not see in the 
immediate foreseeable future atomic energy 
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putting the coal people out of business, at 
least in certain areas? 


Mr. MacNaught: No, I do not think so. 


Mr. Chappell: With our reserves, how long 
are we good at today’s consumption? Is it 20 
years or 100 years? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is a very difficult 
question to answer because every person who 
makes a survey will carry it out on a differ- 
ent basis. However, I think we are safe in 
saying that we have enough coal deposits in 
Canada to last us for a thousand years. That 
is coal that can be recovered, that can be 
mined and! so on. 


_ Mr. Chappell: I have just one more ques- 
tion. I am wondering why the Japanese came 
so far? Now I appreciate when it is carried 
by ships from Australia and the United States 
it is a long way, but this seems to be a long 
haul overland. 


| Mr. MacNaught: You mean the haul from 

the mountains from Alberta to Port Moody. 
With the Japanese, it is purely a matter of 
economics. 


Mr. Chappell: Why can we do it so much 
cheaper than a mine close to the sea, for 
instance? 
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Mr. MacNaught: Well the Australian people 
have that advantage. They are closer to sea 
but their coal is not quite as good for meta- 
lurgical purposes as the Canadian coal is. The 
coal being produced in the Rocky Mountains 
at the present time is probably without equal 
in the world for metalurgical purposes. The 
Pocahontas coal may be a little bit better 

but— 


Mr. Chappell: That is Pennsylvania, is it 
not? 


Mr. MacNaught: Pennsylvania coal, yes. 


Mr. Chappell: Do we use any of that good 
coal in Alberta for metallurgical purposes? 


Mr. MacNaught: In Canada? 
Mr. Chappell: Yes? 


Mr. MacNaught: We do not use any of that 
coal. 


_ Mr. Chappell: Why is that? Is it cheaper to 
_ get it from Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. MacNaught: No we do not use Pennsyl- 
vania coal in Canada for metallurgical 
purposes. 


Mr. Chappell: What do we use? 


Mr. MacNaught: We use our own coal. For 
a while in Sydney, they were importing coal 
from the United States but recently that 
trend has reversed due to taking the sulphur 
out of the coal. 


Mr. Chappell: The metallurgical purpose I 
infer is to do with making steel or iron? 


Mr. MacNaught: Making coke, making coke 
to make steel. 


Mr. Chappell: Do we not use any of the 
Alberta’ coal» in’ Canada “at’'-all ” for “that 
purpose? 


Mr. MacNaughi: A small amount. 


Mr. Chappell: Is that 


Ontario? 


in Alberta or in 


Mr. MacNaught: It is used in Alberta. 


Mr. Chappell: Where do we get it from in 
Hamilton? 


Mr. MacNaught: In Hamilton, they get it 
from the United States. 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. MacNaught, the Canadi- 
an coai, I understand, represents today about 
4 per cent of the coal used by the Japanese 
iron and steel industry. Is ‘that correct? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is a correct estimate. 


Mr. Sulatycky: The American coal which 
has to be transported much further represents 
about 40 per cent of the Japanese. 


Mr. MacNaughi: Forty per cent and I 
believe the Australian coal is about 40 per 
cent, too. 


Mr. Sulatycky: When our imports to Japan 
increase so that our current contracts are 
being met what percentage of the total Japa- 
nese usage will the Canadian coal comprise? 


Mr. MacNaughi: That will have to be a 
very, very rough estimate because the Japa- 
nese demand for coal is going to increase also 
but I would estimate probably between 20 to 
25 per cent. 


Mr. Sulatycky: So that we will then be 
significantly bettering our share of the Japa- 
nese market. 
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Mr. MacNaughit: Extremely so. 


Mr. Sulatycky: What I was ‘trying to find 
out whether we are doing a good enough sell- 
ing job on the Japanese market. If we get 25 
per cent it appears we are. 


Where will the next Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on coal be held? 
Mr. MacNaughi: ‘Calgary. 


Mr. Sulatycky: And the one after that? 
Mr. MacNaughi: I do not know. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Might I suggest the new 
town of Grande Cache which should be famil- 
iar to you as the location of the Mcintyre 
Porcupine Mine in Northern Alberta as it will 
be one of the leading coal communities in the 
world. 


Mr, Paproski: On a point of privilege, Mr. 
Chairman, I think Edmonton should take it 
from Calgary. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Edmonton can have tthe oil 
conferences and we will take the coal 
conferences. 


In the Hamilton market is there a tariff on 
the American coal which is being brought in? 


Mr. MacNaughi: For what purpose? 
Mr. Sulatycky: For metallurgical purposes. 


Mr. MacNaught: 
poses, no. 


For metallurgical pur- 


Mr. Sulatycky: There is no tariff? 


Mr. MacNaughi: No. On coal being brought 
in for purposes of raising steam, there is a 
tariff of 50 cents which is being reduced. I 
think there was a ten per cent reduction 
made last year and it will be gradually 
reduced until it is all off; that is a result of 
the Kennedy Round. There have been two ten 
cent reductions since the Kennedy Round 
started. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Is the Coal Board involved 
in amy manner in the present relocation of 
miners from the Atlantic Provinces to the 
mines in the Rockies? 


Mr. MacNaughi: No, I was going to say 
thank God for that, but I did not. 


Mr. Sulaytycky: Those are all the questions 
I have on this round, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Deakon: Mr. MacNaught, could you 
please tell us what types of coal are mined in 
Canada. 


Mr. MacNaught: What types of coal? There 
is the bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite. 
Also there is a very good type of bituminous 
coal in the Rockies that is classed by the 
Japanese as anthracite. 


Mr. Deakon: What type of coal is mostly 
exported? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is the medium to low 
volatile bituminous coal. 


Mr. Deakon: What percentage do we export 
to other nations? What percentage of our coal 
production do we export? 


Mr. MacNaught: About 10 per cent. 


Mr. Deakon: What percentage of that goes 
to the United States? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Oh, 
amount, about 100,000 tons. 


Mr. Deakon: Now, Mr. MacNaught what do 
you feel about the competitive position of coal 
aS an energy producer compared with nuclear 
energy, gas and oil? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Again, it will depend 
largely on the locale. As I said, I think it was 
to Mr. Chappell, the lignite at Estevan is the 
cheapest source of electrical energy you can 
get. The same is true of the sub-bituminous 
coal of Alberta. If you need the electriciy 
and you set up your plant close to your mine 
so you do not have to haul the lignite far, 
because the economics would not permit mov- 
ing lignite very far, then it is a very cheap 
source of energy. 


an infinitesimal 


Mr. Deakon: In other words, you are saying 
that the proximity of the source availability 
is what controls the relative competition 
factor. 


Mr. MacNaught: That is right, yes. It is a 
bulky product and it is extremely expensive 
to move. In the case of lignite, you are mov- 
ing an awful lot of ash and waste products 
when you move a ton of lignite. 


Mr. Deakon: Now I have had many 
representations from coal producers and coal 
distributors with reference to their competi- 
tive position, for example, bidding on public 
works contracts where certain institutions are 
being constructed, such sas jails. 
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Mr. MacNaughti: Yes. 


Mr. Deakon: What, if anything, is your 
Board doing to encourage or assist or advise 
the government on the relative costs that they 
may be saving by utilizing coal instead of 
other sources? 


Mr. MacNaught: Well we furnish a chair- 
man who presides over a board that makes 
the investigation. As that chairman is sitting 
right beside me I will ask him to answer that 
question. Will you tell them what you do Mr. 
Brown? 


Mr. Brown: This is the interdepartmental 
fuel committee which investigates whenever 
any federally-operated heating plant is to be 
renewed or newly built. A comparison of 
costs is made by the department concerned 
and this is vetted by the interdepartmental 
fuel committee to get the relative costs of 
operating on gas, oil, coal or electric heating. 
The committee merely makes a finding; any 
further action is the responsibility of the 
department concerned with public works or 
penitentiaries. They go ahead with final deci- 
sions on what has to be done. 


With respect to the type of plant you are 
talking about, this would be say, for a peni- 
tentiary or for a large office building, these 
are what they call the medium size and small 
size boilers. Unfortunately in that particular 
category coal is not very competitive because 
that is the very field in which gas and oil are 
at their comparative best. In other words, you 
can automate gas and oil much better in a 
medium or small size boiler. 


The situation changes completely when you 
get into the size of boilers used by the Power 
Commission of Ontario or the Alberta Power 
Commission. With this size of boiler you can 
economically mechanize the handling of the 
ash and the coal and under those conditions 
coal is by far the cheapest fuel. Research is 
needed in the automation of the medium and 
small size boiler. This is one of the most 
important things with regard to coal. 
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Mr. Deakon: Well, sir, are you consulted 
before the specification are set on these vari- 
ous contracts? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 


Mr. Deakon: You are, and have you had an 
Opportunity to see whether your wisdom is 
being used? 
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Mr. Brown: We always ask them to check 
back a year later. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you. Those are all the 
questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. MacNaught a few questions on coal 
imports into Canada. What is the _ total 
amount in tons of coal imported into Canada 
last year? 


Mr. MacNaught: Fifteen million. 
Mr. Harding: Fifty million? 
Mr. MacNaught: Fifteen million. 


Mr. Harding: Fifteen, and did it all come 
from the United States? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes. 


Mr. Harding: What was the total output by 
Canada last year in coal mined? 


Mr. MacNaught: Eleven million tons. 


Mr. Harding: That 
domestic use? 


Mr. MacNaughti: That is right, yes. 


included export and 


Mr. Harding: What type of coal was 
imported? 
Mr. MacNaughi: Bituminous coal, steam- 


raising coal. 
Mr. Harding: All bituminous coal. 


Mr. MacNaught: It would be all bituminous 
coal. 


Mr. Harding: Approximately what percent- 
age of the total Canadian consumption was 
imported? 


Mr. MacNaught: It would be 15 out of 28. 


Mr. Harding: That is a little better than 
half. 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes. 


Mr. Harding: I have several other questions 
because I want to try to tie this in. How 
many coal miners were employed in all the 
coal operations in Canada last year? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Seven thousand six hun- 
dred, approximately. 


Mr. Harding: Is this a reduction or an 
increase over the previous year? 


Mr. MacNaughi: A reduction. 
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Mr. Marding: How much of this coal was 
used in the thermo-electric field? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Eleven million tons. 


Mr. Harding: How much was used in the 
steel industry? 


Mr. J. Y. Fortin (Statistics, Dominion Coal 
Board): It was 5.8 million tons for 1967 and 
7.4 million tons for 1968. 


Mr. Harding: Where does the coal for the 
steel industry come from? Is that of Canadian 
origin or is it of American origin? 


Mr. Fortin: It is American, 7 million tons 
American and the rest 400,000 tons Canadian. 


Mr. Harding: Oh, I see, 7 million tons 
American. 


Mr. Fortin: Right. 


Mr. Harding: Now what type of coal would 
this be? 


Mr. Fortin: Bituminous coal. 


Mr. Brown: I might just say that the Chair- 
man referred a moment ago to the recaptur- 
ing of the city market, that was a gain in 
metallurgical coal. 


Mr. Harding: Then roughly last year there 
was, would you say, 18 million tons of coal 
imported from the United States? 


Mr. MacNaught: Fifteen million. 


Mr. Harding: I had 7 million for the steel 
and 11 million for the thermo-electric. Some 
of the thermo-electric was Canadian con- 
sumption. 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, you are right. 


Mr. Harding: May I go back then and ask 
this question. How much of the thermo-elec- 
tric coal was imported from the United States. 


Mr. Fortin: The figures are 5.4 million 
imported and 5.7 million Canadian for 1968. 
The figures for 1967 are 4.9 million Canadian 
and 4.1 million American. 


Mr. Harding: What are the sources of this 
bituminous coal in the United States? How 
close to the border do these coal fields lie? 


Mr. Brown: About 300 miles, in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. 


Mr. Harding: Are they able to bring coal 
into Canadian at a cheaper rate than we can 
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take our bituminous coal from, say, our west- 
ern coal fields to these areas? 


Mr. 
yes. 


Brown: From the Rocky Mountains, 


Myr. Harding: How much cheaper? 
@ 2050 


Mr. MacNaught: It would have to be a very 
rough estimate about $8 to $10 a ton cheaper. 


Mr. Harding: About $8 to $10 a ton cheap- 
er. What would a ton of American bituminous 
coal, we will say, delivered at one of our 
thermo-plants cost? 


Mr. Brown: Approximately $9. I am giving 
you the figure for Ontario Hydro now. 


Mr. Harding: Yes. It would cost approxi- 
mately $18 to deliver that same coal from the 
western fields? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is right, yes. 

Mr. Harding: -What is the price of coal we 
are getting for the coal we are shipping to 
Japan? 


Mr. MacNaught: The average price would 
seem to be to run around $12. 


Mr, iarding: What would be the end deliv- 
ered price? 


Mr. MacNaught: Approximately $4 more. 


Mr. Harding: I see and that would be 
about... 
Mr. MacNaughi: I think the price to Ja- 


pan is about $17. There mlay be some extra 
charges in there. 


Mr. Harding: It is cheaper to dig it out and 
ship it to the coast and trans-ship it to Japan 
than it is to bring it from western Canada to 
Ontario. 


Mr. Brown: We are dealing with two differ- 
ent kinds of coal and two different prices. 
What goes to Japan is a metallurgical coal 
which commands a premium price all over 
the world, you know, anybody’s metallurgical 
coal. That coal you are referring to, as the 
Chairman replied, coming into the power 
plants of Ontario is a steaming coal and com- 
mands a smaller price. Now, for example, if 
we compared the cost of American metallur- 
gical coal to a steel plant in Ontario then you 
are going to talk $12 a ton delivered, at least. 
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Now, this is what you will compare with what 
goes to Japan from western Canada, the same 
kind of coal. 


The western producers in Canada of metal- 
lurgical coal can mine and ship to Japan or 
they will when they have their big contracts 
going at competitive prices. In other words, 
they will get about $12_.for that coal on board 
ship at Vancouver. The reason they cannot do 
it in eastern Canada is because of the long 
rail hauls. Rail hauls are in the order of $10 
or $11 for a ton of coal from Alberta to 
Ontario. 


Mr. Harding: What are the closest sources 
of supply to our thermo-electric plants in and 
around Ontario? 


Mr. Brown: Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Harding: Well, I am thinking in terms 
of Canada. 


Mr. MacNaught: In Canada I suppose the 
closest would be the Sydney coal-fields. The 
Minto field would be a little closer probably 
in New Brunswick. 


Mr. Harding: How many miles would that 
be? 


Mr. MacNaught: About 1,000 miles, about 
1,200 miles I am told. 


Mr. Harding: The duty on coal coming into 
Canada now is 30 cents a ton as of the begin- 
ning of this year? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is right. It was 50 
cents, it was cut by two 10’s, it is down to 30 
cents and will be eventually eliminated. 


_ Mr. Harding: It will drop 10 cents a year 
for the next three years. 


Mr. MacNaught: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Harding: You have explored every ave- 
nue that there is, I presume, to make certain 
that there is no Canadian source of coal that 
can compete with the present American 
source; I mean as far as price is concerned. 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes. 


Mr. Harding: Is there no place where 
Canadian coal can be shipped to in the United 
States to compete with them on the same 
basis as they are competing in the Ontario 
market? 


Mr. MacNaught: I would think in the West, 
yes, that is true. That market will develop, 
we see that developing now. 
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Mr. Harding: Why has it not developed 
before? 


Mr. MacNaught: Well, the need did not 
exist. 


Mr. Harding: They do not have the steel 
plants and the thermo-electric plants and so 
on. 


Mr. Brown: They have them but they are 
small, outside of California. 


Mr. Harding: Have you ever paid a subven- 
tion on any of this coal going to ‘these thermo- 
electric plants in Canada? 
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Mr. MacNaught: Oh, yes. We paid a sub- 
vention on coal going from Sydney to the 
Hydro in Ontario on 750,000 tons of coal for 
three or four years or longer. 


Mr. Harding: What would that subvention 
have been? 


Mr. MacNaughi: In the order of approxi- 
mately $9 a ‘ton. 


Mr. Harding: I notice in your book here 
you have given some very interesting 
figures—I do not know whether I can dig 
them up right now—on the cost of production 
per ton. Just what does this really mean? Is 
this the cost of digging it out of the ground? 


Mr. MacNavghi: This is on page 42. The 
heading on that page is ‘‘Canadian Coal Mines 
Operating Costs and Revenues” and the oper- 
ating costs include labour, maintenance, 
repairs, welfare, vacation pay and so on. 


Mr. Harding: I see you have the different 
provinces listed there, is that it? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan. 


Nova Scotia, New 


Mr. Harding: I see you have this measured 
in percentages; What does this mean? Oh, I 
see it means dollars, yes. 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes, percentage of the 
total cost. 


Mr. Harding: I see the Chairman is flagging 
me down so my time is up. 


The Chairman: Thank you Mr. Harding. I 
recognize Mr. Whiting. 


Mr, Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
Mr. MacNaught can tell us how much is being 
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spent on research? You mentioned research 
earlier. 


Mr. MacNaught: Fifty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Whiting: Is that per year? 


Mr. MacNaughi: It was fifty thousand last 
year. This year we are down to $30,000. 


Mr. Whiting: Why would you cut back on 
research? 


Mr. MacNaught: We did not cut back, the 
government cut us back. I cannot comment on 
why they did. 


Mr. Whiting: No, all right; I did not realize 
that. Would you like to spend more on 
research? 


Mr. MacNaught: We would like to spend a 
lot of money on research because research on 
coal has been woefully neglected in Canada. 
The industry has done little or nothing in 
relation to coal research, particularly in com- 
parison with what they have done in the 
United States. 


Mr. Whiting: Is there a Canadian coal 


association or something of that nature? 


Mr. MacNaught: A Canadian coal associa- 
tion, no, but there is an association in the 
West with headquarters in Alberta which 
draws together four or five of the large min- 
ing companies in the mountains, that is about 
all. There is one in New Brunswick, I am 
told. 


Mr. Whiting: Well, do these people engage 
in any research? 


Mr. MacNaught: No. 


Mr. Brown: I would say the home of 
research is here in Ottawa. The main 
research centre is here in Ottawa in our 
fuels research centre. They work very closely 
in co-operation with us on subjects that are 
say, of concern to the coal industry, for 
example, reduction of sulphur in coal, reduc- 
tion of ash content in coal, better use in boil- 
ers and so forth. This research is being done 
largely by the federal government within the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. Whiting: Then do I understand that 
they only allow you $30,000? 


Mr. Brown: We use this to support subjects 
which are, say, of keenest interest to us. We 
could use more but we are limited to that. We 
spread it out. 
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Mr. MacNaught: The answer was yes. 
Mr. Brown: Well, not quite. 


Mr. Whiting: All right. You say you had 
$50,000 last year and you have $30,000 this 
year, what would you gentlemen like to see it 
be? 
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Mr. Brown: I do not think there should be 
any grand enlargement of the research grants. 
I think proper use of what is available now, 
in rough figures I think if our $30,000 were 
more in the order of $100,000 which is still a 
modest sum, would do much towards spark- 
ing research on coal within the provinces and 
in the universities. I do not think any large 
sum is needed but a reasonable sum used 
intelligently. Right now in Canada all com- 
bined we are spending in the order of half 
a million dollars—there must be some modest 
improvement on that—by the Mines Branch 
by universities and so forth. 


Mr. Whiting: I did not quite understand the 
last part of your answer. How much did you 
say is being spent in universities? 


Mr. Brown: In total across Canada some- 
thing in the order of $500,000 per year on coal 
studies of which, as we have indicated, the 
Board contributed at one time $50,000 and 
this year will contribute $30,000. That is 
about the structure of coal research in Cana- 
da. It is not large. 


Mr. Whiting: Do you initiate them? 
Mr. Brown: Some of them. 


Mr. Whiting: I now would like to touch on 
the Cape Breton collieries. You mentioned 
you are phasing out the collieries in Cape 
Breton, and yet I see... 


Mr. MacNaughi: We are not phasing out... 
Mr. Whiting: All right, the... 


Mr. MacNaught: 
Corporation. 


Mr. Whiting: DEVCO is phasing them out. 
How many collieries were there in Cape Bre- 
ton, say, five to ten years ago—the producing 
collieries—and how many are there right now 
that are producing? 


The Development 


Mr. MacNaught: Well, 10 years ago there 
would have been approximately 10. At the 
present time there are four collieries under 
the management of DEVCO and two collieries 
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under the management of private enterprise. 
There are six collieries producing coal in 
Cape Breton at the present time. 


Mr. Whiting: Is Devco phasing out those 


four collieries that come _ under _ their 
jurisdiction? 
Mr. MacNaughi: I would think possibly 


ppoasing down” would be a better phrase 
than “phasing out”. Production is being 
reduced somewhat and the goal, I believe, is 
eventually to phase out one or two of the 
collieries. 


Mr. Whiting: Is there any coal from Cape 
Breton being exported to the United States? 


Mr. MacNaught: No, none. 


Mr. Whiting: Is the reason because it all is 
being used at Sydney or is it not competitive 
price-wise or quality-wise? 


Mr. MacNaught: It would not be competi- 
tive price-wise, but it would be competitive 
quality-wise, although not for every purpose. 
The Sydney coal is high in sulphur—it runs 
about 2 to 3 per cent sulphur—and they have 
coal in an area of the United States which is 
much lower in sulphur than that. It is low 
sulphur coal that makes good coke. 


Mr. Whiting: I have one other question. 
Are you familiar with the coal mines that 
were in operation on Bell Island? 


Mr. MacNaught: That was iron ore. 
Mr. Whiting: Was that iron ore? 
Mr. MacNaughi: Yes. 

Mr. Whiting: Oh, I am sorry. 


Mr. MacNaught: There is very little coal 
in.. 


Mr. Whiting:. ..in Newfoundland? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, there is some, but the 
seams are very thin and it is not economically 
sound to mine. 


Mr. Whiting: Then all the coal that is being 
mined in Cape Breton is being used at the 
Sydney mill? 


Mr. MacNaught: Oh, no, much of it is being 
exported—exported is not the word to use. I 
should have said shipped to Quebec and 
Ontario—750,000 tons go to Ontario Hydro 
from Sydney and coal goes from Sydney to 
Sudbury and other parts of Ontario. If you 
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want more detail, I would have to ask Mr. 
Lajoie to give it to you as I cannot recall all 
the names. 
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Mr. Lajoie: There are 166,000 tons that 
remain in Cape Breton for steel plants; there 
are 750,000 tons that go to Hydro Ontario; 
there are about 50,000 tons that go to a pulp 
and paper plant in Quebec; there are a few 
hundred thousand tons that go to different 
industries in Ontario—I do not have the exact 
amounit—and some goes to power commission 
in Nova Scotia, as well. 


Mr. Whiting: Would you know if this coal 
from Cape Breton goes to the Hydro plant in 
Lakeview which is.. 


Mr. MacNaught: 
million tons a year. 


Mr. Whiting: But some of their coal is 
imported also? 


Yes, three-quarters of a 


Mr. MacNaughi: Five million tons. 
Mr. Whiting: Why would that be? 


Mr. Brown: They use about 5.5 million tons. 
Nova Scotia just buys about ‘three quarters of 
a million tons because the bulk from the 
United States is cheaper. The only reason it is 
burned at these stations is because a subsidy 
of $9.00 is being paid on it. Cape Breton coal 
is burned at Ontario Hydro; it does not meet 
the competition by $9.00. That is the amount 
of subvention that used to be required, so it 
is quite uncompetitive. 


Mr. Whiting: Then who is paying the sub- 
Ssidy on the private industry? Did you not say 
that some was going to a pulp and paper 
mill? 


Mr. Lajoie: Yes, but we do not have any- 
thing to do with subsidies to Cape Breton. 
DEVCO took over and we have nothing to do 
with that. 


Mr. MacNaughi: The purpose of the sub- 
vention was to keep the mine in operation and 
if Ontario Hydro or any other industry would 
use 750,000 tons of coal, it was felt desirable 
that that coal should be exported from Syd- 
ney to Ontario Hydro. So, it was exported. 


Or to any other person.. 
Mr. Whiting: Any other person? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, it made no difference 
because it was Hydro. They were just a con- 
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venient market at the time the market was 
needed. 


Mr. Lajoie: The basic policy of the subven- 
tion was to allow the native coal—the Cape 
Breton coal—to be laid down at the market at 
the same price as the competing fuel, either 
imported oil or imported coal. We calculate 
the cost to that customer of the two, either 
the imported fuel or the native fuel, including 
the freight difference and all the rest. 


Mr. Whiting: Could you give me those 
figures again for the coal to the Hydro plant 
at Lakeview both from the United States and 
from Cape Breton? 


Mr. MacNaught: About $9 a ton is the dif- 
ference in the landed cost of American coal 
at the power station at Lakeview. 


Mr. Whiting: Yes. 


Mr. Brown: It is of the order of $8.90 to 
$9.00. It may be even a little higher, say, 
$9.05 but it is of that order. 


Mr. MacNaughi: You must remember that 
since April, 1968, we have had nothing to do 
with the subvention whatever. 


Mr. Whiiing: It has been transferred to 
DEVCO? 


Mr. MacNaught: DEVCO are shipping it. 
How they do it, I do not know. 


Mr. Whiting: Thank you very much. 
The Chairman: Mr. Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: I had the impression when the 
Coal Board was before us prior to Christmas 
and again tonight that you seem to have a 
negative attitude and are very depressed 
about the whole coal industry. I wonder if 
you really are convinced that there is a future 
for the coal industry here in Canada? 


Mr. MacNaughi: I could not be more 
optimistic. I regret that any impression of 
defeatism was created, but I could not be 
more optimistic about the future of the Japa- 
nese market for metallurgical coal from the 
Rocky Mountains area. There is a tremendous 
future there. 
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Mr. Comeau: Are you also optimistic about 
the Coal Board? I understand there has been 
some talk that this Board will be disbanded. 
The Board’s duties, as I see them, should be 
the promotion of the coal industry in general, 
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not only in finding markets paying subven- 
tions and all that, but to really push this 
industry. Over the last several years in Cape 
Breton, for example, the whole coal mining 
operation has been taken over by DEVCO 
which really completely ignores you people. I 
wonder if you feel the Coal Board can still 
operate as a Board and can you give me 
reasons why there is talk of phasing out this 
Board and _ incorporating it with the 
Department? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Mr. Comeau, it would be 
extremely difficult to answer a question of 
that nature because it is basically a question 
of government policy. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, I understand that, but 
there are other Boards or other Crown corpo- 
rations that perform duties and there is no 
talk about them being incorporated under... 


Mr. MacNaught: I do not want to get into a 
discussion on it with you, Mr. Comeau, but. I 
understand that some other Boards are being 
absorbed into one or other of the depart- 
ments. I did read somewhere recently where 
the Atlantic Development Board... 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, ‘that is one. 


Mr. MacNaught: ...was being absorbed 
into the Manpower Department. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. MacNaught: It struck me at the time 
that maybe it was government policy to bring 
back into the departments the boards and 
agencies that were spread out from the 
departments a few years ago. 


Mr. Comeau: Have you ever suggested, 
have you ever studied or have you ever 
recommended to the government, let us 
say, the possibilities of increasing markets 
within Canada? A moment ago you were dis- 
cussing the subsidizing of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, coal—Nova Scotia coal—to make it 
more competitive. I think you mentioned the 
figure of $9 a ton. Have you ever made 
recommendations with regard to the transpor- 
tation of this coal, among other things, which 
could reduce this subsidy? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes, very definitely the 
Board has made recommendations over the 
years suggesting different ways of mining 
coal, introduction of modern mining machi- 
nery and certain types of machinery. 


Mr. Comeau: Have any of these recommen- 
dations been implemented? 
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Mr. MacNaught: Some of them have, but 
again you are getting into realm of a report 
by a department to its minister and that, of 
course, has always been regarded... 


Mr. Comeau: Have you ever made recom- 
mendations with regard to transportation? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes. . 


Mr. Comeau: 
implemented? 


Have any of these been 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, of course. 


Mr. Comeau: Because I know that in the 
Atlantic area there is a tremendous transpor- 
tation problem. If this could be solved it 
might reduce some of our disparities because, 
as I understood it, you said ‘tonight, for 


example, that an electric plant was using three 


quarters of a million tons of Nova Scotia coal, 
but five million tons of American coal? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, that is in Toronto. 


Mr. Comeau: Well, surely the government 
should take action if these recommendations 
have been made. 


Mr. Brown: I think, first of all, you are 
looking for a few concrete examples to indi- 
cate what the Board has done and what its 
attitude is toward coal. Perhaps the discus- 


| sions this evening struck you as being a little 


bit defeatism. I assure you that is far from 
the truth. 


With regard, now, to improvements in the 


| industry, we will start with the mining of 
| coal from the sea. The Coal Board has made 
| recommendations 


in respect—this is going 
back 15 or 20 years—of improving the type of 
machine used in the mines, let us include the 
mines in your area—the Sydney Coal fields— 


' and the Board has granted loans to the opera- 
| tors down there under the Coal Production 


| Assistance Act. 


For example, just before 
DEVCO was formed the Board was faced 
with the possibility that these mines might be 
unorganized and closed before DEVCO could 


' take over. In the light of that and to avoid 
_ disruption down there,—again I will repeat, 


this was before the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation was formed—the Dominion Coal 
Board made arrangements to purchase almost 
$4 million worth of mining equipment; it 
made the selection of this mining equipment, 
arranged for the money to pay for it, federal 


money; had the equipment bought and deliv- 
' ered to the mine down there and it is operat- 


ing. A whole range of modern mining equip- 
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ment is in these mines now. This equipment 
is all working satisfactorily and it is on the 
job. I agree it would be useful to DEVCO. 


Now to go beyond that, how to move the 
coal. Again it is through the Dominion Coal 
Board that you have a coal loading pier in 
Sydney. Now this coal loading pier was put 
up through the capital of, or by, the operators 
of the day, Dominion Coal Company Limited, 
but under arrangements whereby they could 
get it paid back through coal movement; sub- 
ventions paid on coal movement. 


Now, this is quite a modern pier designed 
to handle the two large self-unloading vessels, 
the Cape Breton Miner and the Ontario 
Power which have been pulling this coal up 
into the Lakes. This is backed up with a very 
modern coal loading service. This is Coal 
Board participation. Then, of course, the two 
boats themselves are both part of the Coal 
Board development. The development of a 
market with Ontario Hydro for three quarters 
of a million tons a year on a temporary basis, 
say for a decade or a decade and a half, was 
an emergency requirement necessary to sta- 
bilize the Cape Breton economy. These boats 
were laid on to substantially reduce the cost 
of hauling from Sydney to the Lakes. They 
are self-unloading, very modern boats. 


Now then to swing into New Brunswick, 
the Dominion Coal Board conducted a study 
of that field to see what could be done under- 
ground in these very thin seams. It deter- 
mined without a mistake that nothing could 
be done in these particular seams. 


This gave an answer that the Province of 
New Brunswick could build on. It also 
indicated the future and how to work the 
remaining reserve in the Minto field, and that 
is, the program which the Province of New 
Brunswick is now operating on, a rationaliza- 
tion program. This is the Dominion Coal 
Board. 


Now swinging out West, the whole Japa- 
nese export movement was developed and 
supported through the Dominion Coal Board 
with federal funds until it is at the stage now 
where it is in the final phases. Within a year 
or two will be quite a viable movement with 
tremendous benefits to the railway. The rail- 
way will be moving 10 million tons of coal 
per year. There will also be tremendous bene- 
fits to the ports of British Columbia. 


I would say that the Coal Board has been 
rather modest, although it is described fairly 
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well in the annual reports just given to you. 
It is eager in whatever guise to keep promot- 
ing coal. If I just could wind up this matter, 
they say, “Why bother with coal, with all this 
gas, oil and uranium power around why 
bother with coal? I will just close by saying 
that there is more recoverable energy in coal 
reserves than in all our reserves of oil, natu- 
ral gas and low cost uranium oxide combined. 
There is more in coal than all these totalled 
together, multiples more. Because of our 
escalating energy needs, by 1990 to 2000 we 
will need all of everything; we will need all 
our oil, all our gas, all our uranium oxide, all 
our hydro and all our coal. So this is a tempo- 
rary situation of temporary oversupply. We 
shall have to make prudent use of all our 
energy resources and the present situation of 
over-supply is a short term phenomena. We 
must adopt a more constructive and longer 
term view towards all our energy resources. 
This is where coal fits, it is a massive energy 
source. 
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Mr. Comeau: Thank you, Mr. Brown. One 
other question is this. You mentioned a while 
back that the duty on American coal was 
being reduced from—is it 50 cents to 30 cents? 
Did your Board recommend this or do you 
approve of this? Is this not one way of again 
helping the American market while not 
increasing our own? 


Mr. MacNaught: It was part of the GATT 
arrangement, beyond that I cannot go. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, but has your Board made 
recommendations on this? 


Mr. MacNaughi: On that particular reduc- 
tion, no, as far I know. 


Mr. Comeau: But are you not concerned 
about this? 


Mr. MacNaughit: The recommendations 
were there before I became Chairman of the 
Board. I do not imagine they would make any 
recommendations on that. 


Mr. Comeau: Are you not concerned about 
this? This is using more... 


Mr. MacNaught: Mr. McCracken do you 
know if there were any? 


Mr. McCracken (Secretary, Dominion Coal 
Board): There certainly was consideration of 
the matter. The 50 cents a ton duty can be 
traced back to the first problems of the coal 
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industry after Confederation, when one of the 
first things the new Government of Canada 
had to deal with was the abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of the United States by 
which Nova Scotia was supplying most of the 
eastern or Atlantic seaboard with coal. From 
then it stayed on for generations and genera- 
tions at 50 cents. It is recognized that part of 
the thinking at the time—this was before you 
came to the Board—part of the thinking at 
the time was that no matter what was done 
with rail transportation rates, as they were at 
that time and still are, nothing could be done 
to make Canadian coal, either from the West 
or from the East, competitive in the central 
region, Toronto say, with the American coal, 
except at very, very heavy subvention costs. 
As Mr. Brown said, it is $9 a ton for the 
Ontario Hydro coal. 


Under those circumstances, the Board of 
several years ago, when the GATT reductions 
were first being discussed, had the feeling 
that for the benefit of Canadian industry as a 
whole, it was better to have a gradual reduc- 
tion of the duty on the American coal and get 
the energy into central Canada, where it 
could be used, at 50 cents a ton less as it will 
be eventually after the progressive 10 cent 
reductions, than to spend $9 a ton getting the 
Canadian coal to Toronto. In other words, 
energy was being thought of as part of the 
total economic pattern. I do not think this 
was too loudly discussed but it was also 
thought the 50 cents a ton reduction, the 
eventual elimination of the coal duty, might 
be used as a quid pro quo in the Gatt and 
Kennedy Round. 


Mr. Comeau: I have one more question, Mr. 
Chairman. Before I ask it may I say I 
appreciate the fact that Mr. MacNaught has 
said there is a great future for coal. I think so 
too. Consider for example, Cape Breton, 
where there seemed to be no hope for the 
coal mine. DEVCO took it over and it seems 
to work fine. My other question was: how 
much does the Canadian government pay as 
subvention to Japan? 
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Mr. MacNaughi: It is on a reducing basis, 
the maximum at the moment is $2.73 a ton 
and it will work down. 


Mr. Comeau: It is $2.73? 


Mr. MacNaught: A ton, and it will be elimi- 
nated in 1971, that is the last year. 


Mr. Comeau: I think my time is up. 
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Mr. Aiken: I have a supplementary, I 
would like to ask Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Aiken, I have two other 
people down here for supplementaries and I 
am trying to hold them off until we have the 
questioners out of the way. Mr. Skoberg is 
next. 


Mr. Skoberg: Mr. MacNaught, I notice that 
one of the activities of your Board is the 
development of a system and method for min- 
ing, marketing and utilization of coal. Have 
you made any recommendations to the coal 
companies for the strip mining operation, the 
type you mentioned you had gone into a con- 
siderable amount of research on methods of 
mining? Have you made recommendations as 
to new methods of strip mining? 


Mr. MacNaught: I do not believe so. Strip 
mining is a very elementary way of mining 
coal, I do not think we would be asked for or 
make any recommendations. In New Brun- 
swick we have made some, but there it is 
different, it is very complicated. 


Mr. Skoberg: In line with the activities of 
your Board in the method of mining, does 
your Board accept any responsibility for the 
terrain of the country that is left after the 
strip mining? 


Mr. MacNaught: Oh no, that is a provincial 
matter. 


Mr. Skoberg: Have you done any research 
on the difference in costs per ton of coal in 
strip mining as compared to shaft or... 


Mr, MacNaught: Oh yes, it is very much 
cheaper. 


Mr. Skoberg: Have you an estimate? 


Mr. MacNaught: It varies from mine to 
mine. I could not give you the over-all 
estimate. 


Mr. Skoberg: Then in your estimate, have 
you, and would you, include the reclaiming of 
the land at the same time. It is simple enough 
to say that we will strip the land and take the 
coal, however, to reclaim the land what esti- 
mate would you come up with? 


Mr. MacNaught: We would have to work 
that out, I would have no estimate now. 


Mr. Skoberg: Now, in your opinion then, it 
is strictly federal or provincial legislation that 
governs the reclaiming of the land after the 
strip mining operation, is that correct? 
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Mr. MacNaughi: That would be provincial, 
in my opinion. 


Mr. Skoberg: There has been no research 
from your Board on this. 


Mr, MacNaught: From our Board, no. On 
strip mining the Mines Branch has done 
some. 


Mr. Skoberg: Well, I did note that you 
mentioned federal funds have been allocated 
to the Kootenay and the coal mining there for 
the British Columbia-Japanese market right 
at this time; is that correct? Did you not 
mention that a short while ago? 


Mr. MacNaughi: 
money for research. 


A subvention but not 


Mr. Skoberg: A subvention is paid with 
federal funds? 


Mr. MacNaught: Oh yes, a subvention is 
paid with federal funds. 


Mr. Skoberg: Do you know, in view of the 
federal funds that have been allocated for the 
subvention, whether there is any regulation 
that these companies must reclaim the land? 


Mr. MacNaught: No, because it is only 
very, very recently that any strip mining 
methods have been used for the mining of 
coal for that market. Only recently has that 
been done. In Coleman they have strip mined 
some but mostly up to the present time it was 
from shaft mining. Now a change has taken 
place, and Kaiser Coal Limited are going to 
produce a large amount of coal by a strip 
mining method. 


Mr. Skoberg: Of course, we are aware of 
the fact that in Estevan country and the Gala- 
had and Forestburg country strip mining is 
“the” method now. 


Mr. MacNaughti: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Skoberg: And there is no reclaiming 
going on there whatsoever in so far as the 
terrain is concerned, is that correct? 


Mr. MacNaughti: No restoration. 
Mr. Skoberg: That is right. 
The Chairman: Yes. Mr. McCracken? 


Mr. McCracken: The actual physical mining 
of the coal is entirely under provincial juris- 
diction, the regulations of mines and so on. 
Whether reclamation goes on would be, I 
think, entirely a provincial matter. 
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Mr. Skoberg: I suggest it is unfortunate 
that it is under the hands of the provincial 
legislation, because, as you have suggested, by 
1990 we will need every resource that we 
have and we will not have any country left in 
so far as this area is concerned. 


Mr. Brown: I would like to clarify the mat- 
ter of the restoration of the land. That point 
has been raised by us with each of the com- 
panies receiving subvention aid, and the 
other companies out there, and they all have 
plans to restore the land. It will be an item of 
cost. It will cost a little bit less in Estevan 
than it would, say, in a mountain strip. It all 
depends how much, but there is a full intent, 
a realization, that the land must be reasona- 
bly well restored. It is not going to be com- 
plete, but enough so that it is no longer an 
eye sore. 
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Mr. Skoberg: I think it is a little late in the 
Estevan country. Anyway I have another 
question, Mr. Chairman, and I realize we 
have a vote coming up shortly although not 
on this one. In this book here I notice that 
your professional and special services are 
referred to and in actual expenditure for 
1967-68 are $71,000? 


Mr. MacNaughti: That is right. 


Mr. Skoberg: Did this include the research 
and the amount of money that you allocated 
to the universities in Canada? 


Mr. MacNaught: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Skoberg: Do you hire any consultants 
or special services? 


Mr. MacNaught: We did, yes. 


Mr. Skoberg: Do you tender or are they by 
invitational bid? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Yes, tender. 


Mr. Skoberg: How do you tender? What 
method do you use and how far throughout 
Canada do you put your tender out? 


Mr. Brown: We get the advice of qualified 
people of the federal government in that field; 
this was a metallurgical field. We get the 
qualified metallurgists of the federal govern- 
ment to advise us of the number of firms who 
are qualified, then tenders are obtained from 
these firms. 


Mr. Skoberg: I suggest that is invitational 
then, this is not an open tender. 
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Mr. Brown: Correct, that is right. 


Mr. Skoberg: Do you undertake any 
research to find out whether there are addi- 
tional people available in this particular field 
for the service that you require in the Domin- 
ion Coal Board other than what the federal 
government gives you? 


Mr. Brown: We do inquire from people in 
that discipline, metallurgy or whatever it is, to 
advise us who is who in Canda in this par- 
ticular field and which are the better firms? 
We do get that. 


Mr. Skoberg: Have you done any research 
into Slurry pipeline method of transporting 
coal? 


Mr. Brown: No, but we are connected with 
it through the work being done in Alberta at 
the moment. 


Mr. Skoberg: At the University of Alberta?: 
Mr. Brown: That is right. 


Mr. Skoberg: How much money have you 
allocated to the University of Alberta through 
your Board for that research? 


Mr. Brown: None for that purpose. 


Mr. Skoberg: Have you had some consul- 
tation? 


Mr. Brown: Not that we were against it. 


Mr. Skoberg: Have you had some consulta- 
tion with the people from Oklahoma in 
regard to Slurry pipelining? Are you aware 
of the unsatisfactory results they have had 
down there. 


Mr. Brown: They are working with the 
group you mentioned in Alberta—not working 
with but keeping in close connection with; we 
do not. We kept touch with the still earlier 
110-mile pipeline to Cleveland. 


Mr. Skoberg: The one that was plugged 
there for a while. 


Mr. Brown: Temporarily. 


Mr. Skoberg: I have another point. Could 
you tell me why the United States is able to 
produce coal per ton cheaper than Canada at 
this time? 


Mr. Brown: Because of geological condi- 
tions and favourable working conditions. I 
mean by that geological conditions. 
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Mr. Skoberg: An they working conditions 


or geological conditions? 


Mr. Brown: Working conditions are favour- 
able because of the better geological struc- 
ture of the field, it is easier to mine. 


Mr. Skoberg: The terrain in the Galahad, 
Forestburg and Estevan. country would, I pre- 
sume, be similar? 


Mr. Brown: The strip mines you mentioned 
at Forestburg are equal to the world’s best in 
productivity. So is Saskatchewan’s strip mine 
equal to the world’s best in productivity and 
costs. Normally we refer to the underground 
mines of Nova Scotia as not being able to 
complete with the underground mines of the 


eastern United States because of the more 


favourable physical conditions of the United 
States mines. 


Mr. MacNaught: One is submarine mining. 


Mr. Skoberg: I will not take any more time, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. MacNaught, has any con- 
sultation been carried out with the transpor- 
tation companies as to rail lines for unit train 
operations from British Columbia to Toronto 
and likewise in the further East area? 


Mr. MacNaught: They are just beginning. 


Mr. Skoberg: Are there unit trains at this 
time coming from the Pennsylvania fields to 
Toronto? 


Mr. MacNaughit: No, because it crosses the 
lake on a barge. 


Mr. Skoberg: On barges? 


Mr. Brown: By self-unloading vessels. 
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The Chairman: I have on the first round 


list Mr. Hymmen and Mr. Lind and then I 
| assume that the next four are supplementary 
| questions; Mr. Sulatycky, Mr. Hymmen, Mr. 
_ Aiken and Mr. Deakon. Am I assuming cor- 
rectly that the remainder are supplemen- 


taries? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Skoberg 


_ was pursuing a line of questioning concerning 


strip mining that I wanted to ask Mr. Mac- 


Naught. This has been a matter of some con- 
tention on our news media and there are 


many, many Canadians who abhor the de- 
struction of a natural resource which is irre- 


_placeable, that is the Rocky Mountains. On 
- the other hand, I can see the importance of 
metallurgical coal to the Japanese and also 
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the importance to our export market. The 
question I was going to ask Mr. MacNaught 
has already been answered and he said that 
in this opinion this was entirely a provincial 
responsibility. To your knowledge, Mr. Mac- 
Naught, has there been any legislation intro- 
duced by the Province of British Columbia 
regarding the procedures to be followed, the 
precaution to be taken in overburden and the 
actual reclamation, the assurance of reclama- 
tion, in regard to these areas which are being 
mined. 


Mr. MacNaught: I understand that very 
serious consideration is being given to the 
passing of such legislation. 


Mr. Hymmen: Do you consider this as 
important a matter as I do? 


Mr. MacNaught: We consider it a very 
important matter. The terrain of our country 
is very important. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lind, 


Mr. Lind: Before I move to another sub- 
ject, I have one further question about strip 
mining along the Rocky Mountains. How big 
are these holes? Are they a mile or two miles 
wide, and two miles deep, or how big are 
these strip mines? 


Mr. MacNaughi: In width I suggest they 
would be about a quarter of a mile wide and 
the overburden to be removed in the Rocky 
Mountains would run sometimes as high as 
400 to 500 feet. 


Mr. Lind: Limestone? 
Mr, MacNaught: No, sandstone mostly. 


Mr. Lind: Sandstone. When removing this 
overburden do they not place it in previous 
excavations? 


Mr. MacNaught: They try to, yes. 


Mr. Lind: How many miles of face are they 
destroying of the Rocky Mountains? Would it 
be one-tenth of 100 per cent of the face of the 
Rocky Mountains that they are destroying or 
how much? 


Mr. MacNaught: I would imagine it would 
be much, much greater than that, an 
infinitesimal amount. 


Mr. Lind: You mean that percentage wise it 
would be greater than that? 
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Mr. MacNaughi: Greater than what you 
mentioned; smaller, I mean smaller. 


Mr. Lind: Smaller, all right. Actually they 
are not going to do too much damage to the 
area? 


Mr. MacNaughti: I think that is a matter of 
opinion. 


Mr. Lind: I saw some of them and I did not 
see where there was too much damage to the 
area. 


I would like to move on to other questions 
now. You have seen the sand and gravel 
quarry operation outside of Hamilton or Dun- 
das where they are moving out limestone, or 
perhaps at St. Mary’s Cement Co., Limited, 
where they are quarrying out a big hole and 
have been for years; are the people kicking 
much about these types of operations where 
they know that a natural resource is being 
mined for the benefit of all the area? 


Mr. MacNaughi: In the particular areas 
that you mentioned we certainly have had no 
complaints. 


Mr. Lind: But you have had complaints 
about the Rocky Mountains have you? 


Mr. MacNaughi: The complaints we have 
had were newspaper clippings forwarded to 
us by interested people. 


Mr. Lind: Going back to the Cape Breton 
coal mine, since DEVCO took over these 
mines have they increased the consumption 
by using their own Cape Breton coal for the 
steel operation? 
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Mr. MacNaught: Last year they were down 
to 100,000 tons of Sydney coal to be used for 
making coke in the Sydney steel works. This 
year the estimate is 400,000 tons. 


Mr. Lind: Are they blending that with coal 
from the United States? 


Mr. MacNaught: I understand they will 
always have to blend about 20 per cent 
American coal with the Sydney coal to make 
proper coke. 


Mr. Lind: Then they are importing roughly 
200,000 tons. 


Mr. MacNaughi: They are not yet up to the 
maximum they can use. I think eventually 
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they hope to get up to about 700,000 tons of 
Sydney coal, back to the market they had 
about 15 years ago. 


Mr. Lind: Is this mainly because of the 
sulphur content? 


Mr. MacNaughi: The only reason they are 
able to go back to it is because they found, 
through experiments carried out by the 
Dominion Coal Board, that the sulphur can be 
taken out economically and reduced to an 
acceptable level. 


Mr. Lind: Are they recovering the sulphur 
they remove? 


Mr. MacNaughti: No, it is of no value. 


Mr. Lind: It is of no value at all. What is 
the total tonnage again—lI did not quite catch 
you there—of coal used in the Sydney steel 
mill? 


Mr. MacNaughi: It is about 700,000 tons. 


Mr. Lind: About 700,000 tons and eventual- 
ly they will be using all but 20 per cent of 
that of their own coal? 


Mr. MacNaught: That is the hope. 


Mr. Lind: You said that the ‘subvention 
went off as of April 1 of last year? 


Mr. MacNavughi: That is right, of 1968. 
Mr. Lind: Who is paying it to them now? 


Mr. MacNaught: The DEVCO will ship the 
coal and if they have a deficit at the end of 
the year I presume the deficit will be looked 
after the way any deficit of a Crown corpora- 
tion is looked after by Parliament. 


Mr. Lind: Is this through another vote that 
we are advancing $20 million a year for phas- 
ing out this mine and the steel operation? 


Mr. MacNaughi: DEVCO estimates will 
come before another committee. I do not 
believe it comes before this Committee. I 
think it comes before one of the other com- 
mittees and they know the facts, we do not. 
Since April 1, 1968, as I said, we have had 
nothing whatever to do with the mines in 
Sydney, with the exception that we are carry- 
ing out with the help of the audit services 
branch of the Comptroller of the Treasury a 
final audit to determine if we owe them any 
further money or if they have been overpaid. 


Mr. Lind: We do not know what subvention 
is paid by the federal government at the pres- 
ent time? 
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Mr. MacNaught: It will not be in the form 
of a subvention, it will be a deficit, if any- 
thing, or they may be showing a profit, I do 
not know. 


Mr. Lind: Is there any future hope of 
increasing the amount of Nova Scotia coal 
used by Ontario Hydro? 


Mr. MacNaughi: I think not because the 
subvention is $9 a ton. I cannot conceive of it 
being reduced much below that. 


Mr. Lind: Is it all because of the distance 
they have to mine to bring this coal to the 
surface? 


Mr. MacNaughi: Largely, but there is the 
other factor that it costs more money to pro- 
duce a ton of coal in Sydney than it does in a 
competitive area in the United States. 


Mr. Lind: Is this the labour cost or machi- 
nery cost? 


Mr. MacNaughi: It is transportation cost. 
You must remember that they are mining 
coal four to five miles under the Atlantic 
Ocean. They haul it back to the surface, up 
the slope and up the shaft, and that contrib- 
utes substantially to the cost. 


_ Mr. Lind: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. We are going to have to be running 
away from here in a few minutes and I think 
we should decide whether we can complete 
the Dominion Coal Board tonight and pass 
the estimates or whether we are going to hold 
them over. As far as I am concerned, having 
had my round I am happy to pass but this is 
-amatter for the Committee. 


The Chairman: Thank you Mr. Aiken. I 
“have Mr. Sulatycky, Mr. Hymmen and Mr. 
-Deakon on my list. Mr. Aiken has passed. Is 
every one willing to pass? 
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Mr. Harding: I have a couple of questions I 
would like to ask, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
some information although I do not want to 
hold the vote up particularly. My question is 
in connection with research again. I wonder if 
the Board has done any research into the 
by-products of coal. There are always by- 
products in all these... 


Mr. Brown: May I answer that? 
The Chairman: Yes you may, Mr. Brown. 


Mr. Brown: No, the Board has not. The 
work in by-products has been well pursued in 
the United States and in Europe and with 
regard to that we prefer to keep in touch 
with this other work rather than try to dupli- 
cate it in Canada. The by-product end of it is 
quite sophisticated and quite costly. We have 
been favouring the more practical one of bet- 
ter combustion, better use metallurgically and 
so forth. 


Mr. Harding: Is there not an extensive field 
in the by-products from coal? 


Mr. Brown: There is. 


Mr. Harding: Some countries, I understand, 
have fairly large industries based on coal by- 
products. 


Mr. Brown: There are countries, particu- 
larly in Europe and Japan, who have these 
composite firms based mainly on the greater 
use of their tars. However, if you are going to 
make a by-product it is much better to start 
from oil or gas, rather than from coal. This is 
just a hard fact of life. 


The Chairman: If the Committee is willing 
then I will put the question. 


Item 75—agreed to. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much gen- 
tlemen. I want to thank the officials for being 
with us this evening. This meeting is 
adjourned. 
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Chappell, 
Code, 
Deakon, 
Harding, 
Langlois, 
* Legault, 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 
Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 


and 
Messrs. 
Lind, Paproski, 
*Marchand (Kamloops- Ritchie, 
Cariboo), Skoberg, 
Moores (Bonavista- Whicher, 


Trinity-Conception), Whiting—(20). 
*Muir (Cape Breton-The 
Sydneys), 
* Orange, 
(Quorum 11) 
J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Pursuant to S.O. 65(4) (b) 

*Replaced Mr. Sulatycky, March 31, 1969. 

* Replaced Mr. Badanai, March 31, 1969. 

* Replaced Mr. Roy (Timmins), March 31, 1969. 
‘Replaced Mr. Comeau, March 31, 1969. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TurEspay, April 1, 1969. 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works has the 
honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be granted leave to adjourn from 
place to place within Canada, accompanied by the necessary staff. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LEONARD HOPKINS, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
(Text) 
TuEspDAy, April 1, 1969. 
(17) 

The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 11.08 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Chappell, Code, Deakon, Hopkins, 
Hymmen, Langlois, Legault, Lind, Marchand (Kamloops Cariboo), Orange, 
Paproski, Skoberg, Whiting—(14). 

Witnesses: From the Atomic Energy Control Board: Dr. G. C. Laurence, 
President; Dr. D. J. Dewar, Chief Scientific Officer; and Mr. E. M. Nolan, Senior 
Administrative Officer. 

The Chairman read the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure. 

Your Subcommittee met Thursday, March 27, 1969 with the follow- 
ing members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Hopkins, Hymmen and 
Langlois. 

After discussion, the Subcommittee agreed to make the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Atomic Energy Control Board invited to appear before 

the Committee April 1, 1969; 

2. That more Committee meetings be held in the evenings if possible; 
3. That the Acting Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources be in- 

vited to appear before the Committee April 15, 1969; 

4. That the Committee seek permission to adjourn from place to place 
within Canada, accompanied by the necessary staff. 

The Chairman announced a meeting of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure for Wednesday, April 16, 1969. 


On motion of Mr. Deakon, it was resolved,— 
That the recommendations of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 
be adopted. 


The Chairman called Items 55 and 60, Estimates 1969-70, Atomic Energy 
Control Board and the President, Dr. G. C. Laurence introduced his associates 
and read a statement. 


Dr. Laurence was then questioned, assisted by Dr. Dewar and Mr. Nolan. 
Item 55—Administration Expenses of the Atomic Energy Control Board— 
$500,000 5. cit seas c.0vs See ee wee eee. ays Carried. 


Item 60—Grants for researches and investigations with respect to atomic 
ener gxy——$514 00,000 Oe Seek ees ous Carried. 


At 12.25 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
tum. We have ithe fifth report of the subcom- 
mittee on agenda and procedure which met 
on Thursday, March 27, 1969 with the follow- 
ing members’ present: Messrs. Beaudoin, 
Comeau, Hopkins, Hymmen and Langlois. 
The Committee discussed agenda and proce- 
dure. After discussion your subcommittee 
agreed to make the following recommenda- 
tions. (1) That the Atomic Energy Control 
Board be invited to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, April 1, 1969. (2) That 
more Committee meetings be held in the 
evening if possible. (3) That the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources be invited to 
appear before the Committee April 15, 1969. 
(4) That the Committee seek permission to 
adjourn from place to place within Canada 
accompanied by the necessary staff, and a 
further steering committee meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, April 16. 


May I have a motion to adopt this report. 


Moved by Mr. Deakon, seconded by Mr. 
Hymmen. 


Motion agreed to. 


I shall now call Items 55 and 60 of the 
Estimates, 1969-70, Atomic Energy Control 
Board. 

ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 
B—ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 
BOARD 
55 Administration Expenses of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board (Details, page 

77) $500,000 
60 Grants for researches and investigations 
with respect to atomic energy 
$5,400,000 
Total $5,900,000 


The Chairman: I invite the president, Dr. 
G. C. Laurence, to introduce this associates 
and address the Committee. Gentlemen, could 
I invite you to sit up at the table. Dr. 
Laurence. 
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Dr. G. C. Laurence (President, Atomic 
Energy Control Board): Mr. Chairman and 
honourable members, may I first introduce 
my colleagues: Dr. Donald Dewar, immediate- 
ly to my right, who is our senior scientific 
adviser; and next to him, Mr. E. Nolan, who 
is the head of our office administration. 

Items 55 and 60 concern the expenses of 
the Atomic Energy Control Board. Before I 
go any further, Mr. Chairman, I think per- 
haps it might be worthwhile to emphasize, in 
order to avoid a very common confusion, the 
difference between the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board and the two other federal govern- 
ment agencies which are active in the general 
area of atomic energy. 

Turning first to the others, there is Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, which is a Crown 
company, a large company which is con- 
cerned with research and development in the 
atomic enengy field, and to this end operates 
the establishmenits of which you have heard— 
Chalk River, Pinawa and so on. It also mar- 
kets certain products containing or using radi- 
oactive materials. I stress again that this is a 
body whose main function is in the realm of 
research and development. It has been mainly 
responsible for leadership in fundamental 
atomic energy research and for the research 
and development leading to the Canadian 
heavy water reactor concept. 


The other Crown company is Eldorado 
Nuclear Limited, which is engaged in mining 
unranium anid thorium and in the processing 
of these materials to various stages and in 
research and development in this area; that is 
to say, the improvement of mining processes 
and the processing of this uranium. It is also 
engaged in the processing of zirconium, a 
material which has particular applications in 
the atomic energy field. 

The Atomic Energy Control Board is main- 
ly a regulatory body. It is not itself engaged 
in research, but it is an agency through which 
the federal government does give support to 
research in) Canadian universities. The Board 
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was set up in 1946 to enable Canada to con- 
trol dealings—and that is a term which is 
defined in our Act—in atomic energy materi- 
als and equipment and to enable her to par- 
ticipate effectively in any measures of inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 

The Board’s role is the administration of 
the Atomic Energy Control Act. This involves 
mainly two responsibilities: 

(1) The administration of the licensing 
and inspection services set up under the 
Atomie Energy Control Regulations to 
ensure that 
(a) Canadian atomic energy materials and 
equipment are used for peaceful 
purposes; 

(b) Canadian users have adequate train- 
ing and facilities to use the materials and 
equipment effectively; and 

(c) Canadian users are unlikely to cause 
health and safety hazards through their 
operations. 

(2) The other responsibility, as I men- 
tioned earlier, is assistance to Canadian 
universities and other organizations to 
enable them to carry out research and 
investigations with respect to atomic 
energy and to train the scientists and 
engineers required for future atomic 
energy operations in this country. 

Administration of the Board’s Licensing and 
Inspection System 

In our submissions funds are requested for 
the administration expenses of a permanent 
staff of 39 employees, 3 standing advisory 
committees (The Reactor Safety Advisory 
Committee; The Reactor Operator Examina- 
tion Committee; The Accelerator Safety 
Advisory Committee) and a number of ad hoc 
safety committees which advise the Board on 
the safety aspects of proposed large-scale 
atomic energy projects. To avoid duplication, 
the Board makes use wherever possible of 
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advice and inspection services already availa- 
ble in federal and provincial departments— 
particularly those of health and labour—but 
has found it necessary to provide specialist 
officers in its own staff in the fields of reactor 
safety, accelerator safety, transportation of 
radioactive materials, safety in operations 
involving enriched uranium or plutonium, as 
well as in the field of international 
safeguards. 
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In the safety field special mention may be 
made by way of illustration of the new 
nuclear power generating stations; The Pick- 
ering Nuclear Power project near Toronto, 
which comprises four reactors with a total 
generating capability of 2,000 megawatts and 
which is now in an advanced stage of con- 
struction; the Gentilly Nuclear Power Station, 
with a power rating of 250 megawatts, now 
under construction near Trois-Rivieres, Que- 
bec; and the proposed Bruce Nuclear Estab- 
lishment, near Kincardine, Ontario, which 
will have four 750 megawatt reactors and a 
heavy water plant. The safety aspects of these 
units are requiring close attention and study 
on the part of the Board’s Reactor Safety 
Advisory Committee and the Board’s officers. 

On the subject of safeguards, may I inter- 
polate here, Mr. Chairman, a little explana- 
tion of our office jargon. When we speak of 
safety we are thinking mainly of protection of 
public health; when we talk about safeguards 
we are usually talking about international 
arrangements to ensure that nuclear materials 
are used for peaceful purposes only. 


On the subject of safeguards, Honourable 
Members are, of course, aware that Canada 
has late last year ratified the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. If this treaty goes into effect it 
will mean that all Canadian atomic energy 
activities will be subject to International 
Atomic Energy Agency inspection to ensure 
that they are directed towards peaceful pur- 
poses only. Board officers will, however, be 
expected to accompany the international in- 
spectors as liaison officers and to provide the 
IAEA with periodic reports. 

In preparing for its responsibilities under 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency is relying heavily 
on the advice of safeguards officers from 
countries like Canada who have practical 
experience in safeguards operations. Indeed, 
if the International Agency is satisfied with 
the effectiveness of the Canadian safeguards 
operations, it may well decide to monitor the 
Board’s present safeguards activities rather 
than set up a complete inspection service for 
Canadian operations. 


Grants for Research and Investigation 


The Atomic Energy Control Board, as 
authorized by the Atomic Energy Control Act 
has, since its inception, assisted some 11 
Canadian universities to enable them to carry 
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out atomic energy research and development 
and to purchase and operate major items of 
atomic energy equipment. Vote 60 is also 
intended to continue this support. 

Of the total amount ($5,400,000) shown in 
the vote for Grants in Aid of Research, $2,- 
900,000 is to provide for support of the TRI- 
UMF (Tri-University Meson Facility) Project 
approved by the government last year. This 
project, which now involves the joint par- 
ticipation of four universities—not three— 
(University of Alberta; University of British 
Columbia; Simon Fraser University; and 
University of Victoria) involves the design, 
construction and operation of a 500 MeV pro- 
ton spiral ridge cyclotron for use as a 
research tool in the developing field of inter- 
mediate energy nuclear physics. This is the 
reason for the substantial increase which you 
may notice over the amount ($3,920,000) 
shown in the revised estimates for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1969. 
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That is a brief glimpse of our activities, 
Mr. Chairman. My colleagues and I will be 
most happy to give any further explanations 
we can. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Laurence. 
On behalf of the Committee I would like to 
welcome you and your officials here this 
morning. I have on the list for questioning 
Mr. Legault. I am prepared to accept other 
names at this time, but meanwhile I will call 
on Mr. Legault. 


Mr. Legault: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have one question which refers to part of the 
statement given by Dr. Laurence. 

Dr. Laurence, would you say the Board is 
satisfied that Canadian atomic materials sold 
in the past have been used for peaceful 
purposes? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Legault: You are satisfied that this is 
so? 


Dr. Laurence: We are satisfied. I should 
correct that because my mind is on the pres- 
ent situation. Prior to 1955, under contracts 
with the United Kingdom and the United 
States, we were supplying uranium for mili- 
tary purposes. One of these contracts extend- 
ed into the period beyond that time, but at 
that time the Prime Minister, Mr Pearson, 
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announced the policy that in all future con- 
tracts the uranium would be used for peace- 
ful purposes only, and we are satisfied that 
that is the case. 


Mr. Legault: This is prior to what year, Dr. 
Laurence? 


Dr. Laurence: 1965. 

Mr. Legault: 1965. 

Dr. Laurence: I said 1955, but it is 1965. 
Mr. Legault: Thank you. 

The Chairman: Mr. Skoberg. 


Mr. Skoberg: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. Laurence, further to that question, what 
were the terms and conditions of the sale of 
uranium to France which seemed to be of 
some considerable concern to many people? 


Dr. Laurence: This question was put to the 
Hon. Mitchell Sharp, and he replied on Mon- 
day, September 30, 1968. This was a question 
of the sale not of natural uranium but of 
irradiated uranium from Canadian reactors. 
Mr. Sharp said: 

This agreement provides for the applica- 
tion of EURATOM safeguards, and for 
procedures whereby Canada may obtain 
assurance that the Community’s safe- 
guards and control system is satisfactory 
and effective for any material transferred 
under the agreement from Canada to the 
member states of EURATOM. 


Mr. Skoberg: You are quite satisfied, as 
mentioned in the previous question, that the 
safeguards are definitely built in there so far 
as the use is concerned. 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Skoberg: In regard to the grants to the 
universities, who determines the qualification 
of the various universities to partake in any 
program that may be desired at any particu- 
lar time? 


Dr. Laurence: There is a small advisory 
committee of scientists, mainly chosen from 
the universities themselves, which reports not 
only to the Atomic Energy Control Board but 
also to the National Research Council on all 
grants which are in support of research in the 
area of nuclear physics, which has been the 
main area supported by the Board The rea- 
son for setting up a joint committee—I mean 
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joint in the sense that it reports to both of 
these agencies—is that the National Research 
Council also has given some support in this 
area and we wish to make sure that the same 
standards are maintained. This committee is 
comprised of scientists with wide recognition 
for their competence in the field and we rely 
very heavily on their judgment. 


Mr. Skoberg: Is this a cost-sharing program 
with the universities involved? I notice on 
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page 4 of your submission, Dr. Laurence, you 
refer to the universities here that are 
involved in this particular project and I won- 
dered whether or not there is money allocated 
by those universities along with the National 
Research Council or the other bodies to par- 
take in this. 


Dr. Laurence: In general this reflects a 
long-standing policy, both on the part of the 
National Research Council and ourselves, that 
generally speaking the universities would 
provide the building accommodation and the 
ordinary operating services, light, janitor ser- 
vice, power, that kind of thing. The break- 
down which you see there, as I say, is a 
Teflection of that practice, applied in particu- 
lar to TRIUMF. 


Mr. Skoberg: What other universities are 
receiving grants at this time insofar as your 
program is concerned? Are they pretty gener- 
al. Is there a long list? 


Dr. Laurence: There are about ten or elev- 
en of them. 


Mr. Skoberg: Are they fairly representative 
of the provinces throughout Canada? 


Dr. Laurence: They have been in the past. 
University of Alberta, University of British 
Columbia, Laval University, University of 
Manitoba, McGill University, McMaster Uni- 
versity, University of Montreal. For the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa and Carleton University, 
there is a joint grant. Queen’s University, 
University of Saskatchewan, University of 
Toronto, and the University of Victoria. 


Mr. Skoberg: Do you allow any financial 
assistance to individual students? Do you 
have a program set up for this type of 
assistance? 


Dr. Laurence: The Board has not made 
grants to students as such. Application for the 
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grant is made in the name of a senior scien- 
tist in the university, and the grant is made 
in his name in ithe sense that he has responsi- 
bility for the use of the funds. 


Mr. Skoberg: And the determination for 
that grant is by the same committee that you 
mentioned previously? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. It is the same grants 
that I am talkinig about. 


Mr. Skoberg: Dr. Laurence, how much 
investigation is carried out as to the carrying 
of the radio-active material as between rail 
and highway traffic? I understand that you do 
carry out investigations in regard to the han- 
dling of radio-active material. What you have 
found in regard to the safety measures 
involved with the rail and highway traffic? I 
use those two as comparisons. 


Dr. Laurence: Dr. Dewar is very close to 
this. If I may, I would ask him to answer the 
question. 


Dr. D. J. Dewar (Chief Scientific Adviser, 
Atomic Energy Control Board): Mr. Chair- 
man. There are of course federal regulatory 
authorities in the field of rail, sea and air and 
the Board has been providing expert advice 
to them. There is no regulatory authority in 
the field of road transport, either federal or 
provincial, for any dangerous materials. The 
Board has stepped in so far as the radio- 
active materials are concerned and we are 
acting as the regulatory authority. Most 
radio-active materials, the short-lived things 
are transported by air. There is a growing 
tendency for the very large shipments to 
move by road. This is the chief reason we 
entered the field until there is a decision as 
to what regulatory body is going to take over 
dangerous goods by road. 


Mr. Skoberg: Have you found any problems 
with the various provinces having different 
regulations with regard to highway traffic? 


Dr. Dewar: So far, Mr. Chairman, there is 
essentially no provincial regulation. I think 
Ontario requires labelling of vehicles, and I 
think Alberta has required that information 
be provided on proposed shipments. There 
are no other provincial regulations in this 
field at all. 


Mr. Skoberg: In your opinion, do you con- 
sider that highway traffic is as safe as rail 
traffic in the transporting of this radio-active 
material? 
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Dr. Dewar: I think we would like to have 
somebody looking at transport of all dan- 
gerous goods, not only radio-active; I mean 
alll dangerous goods, because this is rather 
open at the present time. We are really mov- 
ing on the people who are making the ship- 
ments, who are our licensees, and we can 
impose conditions om methods of packaging 
and so on. This has been a very reasonable 
situation. We are also providing the advice to 
the other regulatory bodies so that there is a 
uniform standard being adopted across the 
country. 


Mr. Skoberg: You deal with the highway 
traffic boards in the various provinces, do 
you? 


Dr. Dewar: We have been sort of notifying 
them of what is going on. For the time being, 
we are making the decisions on the road. 


The Chairman: Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Chappell: I have some general ques- 
tions for Dr. Laurence. I see this year, for 
university research we shall be spending 
about $5.5 million. How does that compare 
with the expenditures for university research 
in the past 10 years? 


Dr. Laurence: It has been gradually rising. 
If it would be helpful, in answer to the ques- 
tion, I can give you the total of the AECB 
grants to universities during the last five 
years: 1963-64, $900,000; the next year, $1,- 
250,000; the next year $1,600,000; in 1966-67, 
$2 million; and in 1967-68, $2,500,000. Then 
there was an increase because TRIUMF came 
into the picture. 


Mr. Chappell: What was the total for the 
last five years up until this year? 


Dr. Laurence: The total for 1963 to 1968 
was $8,250,000. 


Mr. Chappell: Therefore, there is a sub- 
stantial increase this year over the rate? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Chappell: Is all atomic research done at 
the university level, or is some carried out by 
private industry under the guidance of your 
Board? 


Dr. Laurence: Our Board makes grants only 
to universities. There is some research carried 
out in industry through contracts from Atom- 
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ic Energy of Canada Limited. I do not know 
the details on this. 

This might be a question to put to Atomic 
Energy Control Board when they appear 
before the Committee. 


Mr. Chappell: Do you have any idea how 
much it involves in dollars? 


Dr. Laurence: I would hesitate to venture a 
reply to that question, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sure that when AECL are here they can give 
you a better idea than I can. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any carried out by 
any government agency at its own site, such 
as at Chalk River? 


Dr. Laurence: In this field I cannot think of 
any other research carried out by a govern- 
ment agency that is not done by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited or Eldorado. 


Dr. Dewar has suggested to me that possi- 
bly the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources do some under their own Vote. I 
know it is certainly true that in the earlier 
days the Mines Branch carried out a substan- 
tial amount of investigation of such things as 
uranium ore treatment. 


Mr. Chappell: Do you know whether any 
other department other than Energy, may be 
doing some research on their own on the use 
of atomic energy? 
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Dr, Laurence: A small amount of research 
is no doubt being done in the Department of 
Agriculture; and I should think also in the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
involving the use of radioactive materials in 
small amounts, as a tool in research. 


Mr. Chappell: I take it that in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare it is for medical 
purposes. 


Dr. Laurence: I would presume so, yes. 
Also, of course, the medical profession uses 
radio-active materials in medical research on 
the treatment of disease. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any research carried 
out jointly on any projects with the United 
States, either at the university level or at the 
departmental level? 


Dr. Laurence: Not that I have knowledge 
of. 
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Mr. Chappell: Who, if anyone, keeps track 
of the various projects at the different uni- 
versities, industries and departments? 


Dr. Laurence: I have described to you how 
the grants supported by the Board are inves- 
tigated by an advisory committee. The two 
other agencies in the field, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited and Eldorado Refining, 
would certainly have knowledge of the areas 
that interest them. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there need for one body to 
catalogue what is going on at all these differ- 
ent places relative to atomic energy to avoid 
duplication and repetition in some aspects of 
the research? 


Dr. Laurence: I think the only area in 
which this question could be important would 
be in the support which the National 
Research Council and the Atomic Energy 
Control Board give to research in atomic 
energy in the universities; and as I explained 
to you, there is a very close co-ordination 
there by making use of the same advisers. 


Mr. Chappell: Who knows whether the 
University of Alberta is not now duplicating, 
at least to some extent, the same work that 
was carried out at McMaster University two 
or three years ago? Who knows that for 
certain? 

I am not trying to criticize your Depart- 
ment. I am trying to search for information, 
Dr. Laurence. 


Dr. Laurence: I appreciate that, and I am 
trying to understand the question and its 
implications. 


Mr. Chappell: I have heard it said that we 
need some giant computer to tell us immedi- 
ately what is going on at Harvard, at Cali- 
fornia, at Alberta, at McMaster—what is 
going on everywhere—to avoid duplication 
and unnecessary waste in research in all of 
North America. 


Dr. Laurence: This question of duplication 
is frequently raised by those who are not 
scientists. I often wonder just what they have 
in mind. 

I would remind the Committee that re- 
search is a kind of search, and two searchers 
are better than one. Therefore, I do not get 
a clear picture of what it is you fear when 
you raise the bogey of duplication. 


There is a natural factor, which tends to 
the avoiding of duplication, in the scientist’s 
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natural desire to build up a reputation for 
himself as a leader in his field and for origi- 
nality. This clearly steers him away from 
anything he thinks the other man might be 
doing. Also, if he is at all a good scientist he 
is well aware of what is being done in his 
own field in other places, hardly so that he 
may learn from what is being done there but 
also so that he may avoid following somebody 
else who has made an important discovery. 

But there is also a virtue in some duplica- 
tion because we are_ini a field where any new 
discovery certainly raises questions about the 
assumptions which have gone into its interpre- 
tation; and it is highly desirable that there be 
duplication to make sure that this important 
discovery really does have the significance 
that is attributed to it. 


Mr. Chappell: I have heard it said and, in 
fact, I have read in certain scientific publica- 
tions, that some person starting out to do 
research on certain fields of atomic energy. 
could not, within five years, read all the pub- 
lications put out. He could not read them all 
himself, so he has no means of finding out 
whether or not it has all been done before. 


What I am asking is whether it is up to us, 
in this Commititee, or some other branch of 
government, to say that all of these things 
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should be catalogued on a computer so that 
we can go and speak to the computer and find 
out what is going on and what has happened 
in the past? 


Dr. Laurence: It is certainly true that 
science is now becoming extremely complex, 
and the number of scientific workers is get- 
ting to be very large, but the important 
things in any area become known, if they are 
important at all, and the scientists themselves 
are on the watch for these developments. 
They are the people who are best equipped, 
through their training, experience and their 
knowledge of the field to know where to look 
for the possibility of a duplication and to 
avoid it. 

Perhaps I should here come back and refer 
again to our visiting committee, the commit- 
tee which investigates the grants which we 
make. They are a visiting committee. This 
means they go out and they visit the scien- 
tists and they talk to them, and in this way they 
have a pretty good idea of everything that is 
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going on! in this area in Canada. They are, as 
I mentioned earlier, very good scientists in 
their own field and they have a pretty good 
grasp of what is going on abroad. 

Therefore I have great confidence in them, 
to watch out for this kind of duplication. In 
fact, I have seen them give warning to one of 
our supported scientists, calling his attention 
to something which they had happened to see 
which this scientist had not. I do hope, 
however, that you would not put your trust 
in a computer to do the job which only the 
human mind can do. 


Mr. Chappell: No, the position I am making 
is that only a computer can do it. Someone 
has to catalogue all the research that has 
taken place and put it in the storage knowl- 
edge of the computer so that someone who is 
in charge of all the research, at least in Cana- 
da, can say: “Wait a moment, before you 
proceed on that, you had better check what 
has been done at Laval, McMaster or some- 
where else.” This would then be available, 
and each scientist would not have to have a 
staff to study all these magazines to see what 
was done. What I am after is, should we, or 
should some department of government set 
up this library? Call it a computer library 
of stored knowledge of what has been done 
in the past, so that people may immedi- 
ately be directed to the history of the subject 
they are researching? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. There is a publication 
known as Nuclear Science Abstracts. I am a 
little uncertain at the moment just who is 
responsible for supporting it financially, but 
it does attempt to catalogue all publications in 
the nuclear science areas. Also recently the 
International Atomic Energy Agency has been 
preparing itself to take on a part of this 
chore. It will involve, as your suggested, the 
use of computers. 

This is a kind of thing which has to be 
done if it is to be useful at all on a fairly 
international scale. There is, as I say, this 
provision for it. I think it is important that in 
efforts of this kind Canada gives support to 
it, and that means an effort on the part of 
Canadian scientists to make sure that their 
contributions are summarized in a way which 
these international cataloguing devices can 
handle. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, have I used 
up all my time? 
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The Chairman: You have used up all your 
time, Mr. Chappell, but I just have Mr. Mar- 
chand and Mr. Hymmen on the list after you. 
I might ask Mr. Lind too. Could you finish as 
soon. as possible? 


Mr. Chappell: All right. The National 
Research Council is also involved in this, is it 
not? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any liaison between 
your directives and theirs as to what each 
university should do? 


Dr. Laurence: There is through this joint 
advisory committee. Both organizations lean 
heavily on the advice of these experts, and 
the same experts are advising both, so that 
we do have that very effective liaison. Of 
course we consult with them. Quite frequent- 
ly I speak on the telephone to Dr. Schneider. 


Mr. Chappell: Which university, if any, has 
been named to research the isotopes from the 
moon soil which the Americans expect to 
bring back this year? 
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Dr. Laurence: If, as and when materials are 
brought back from the moon, I am sure there 
will be a demand on interested scientists who 
have competency in this field to do research 
on them. 


Mr. Chappell: I know the National 
Research Council have already given their 
blessing to McMaster University. 


Dr. Laurence: To do research on it? 


Mr. Chappell: To get 20 grams of this 20 
pounds of moon soil that is supposed to be 
returned this summer. Is that all National 
Research Council, or would you people be in 
on that too? 


Dr. Laurence: We have not been involved 
at all. The interest here, I expect, is not in 
the field of atomic energy development. Prob- 
ably it arises mainly from—and here I am 
merely guessing, because I do not know the 
details—it could very well be of major 
interest of the astronomers. 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I have 
a few questions, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
pleased to see the western universities, par- 
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ticularly those from British Columbia, so 
heavily involved in this project, in the 


research which is called TRIUMF. Where will 
this 500 MeV proton spiral ridge cyclotron be 
constructed? 


Dr, Laurence: It will be constructed on the 
campus of the University of British Columbia. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Is there 
any particular reason why it is being con- 
structed there, other than perhaps the availa- 
bility of the scientists to do the particular 
type of research? 


Dr. Laurence: The group who were most 
active in promoting it were there themselves. 
That probably was a factor, but it seems to 
be from the point of view of convenience and 
so on a suitable centre. I might remind you 
also that originally the supporters of this 


project were three Province of British 
Columbia universities 

Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): And 
Alberta? 


Dr. Laurence: It was only later that Alberta 
came into it. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): In what 
capacity is Alberta participating in this 
project? 


Dr. Laurence: The scientists from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta will make use of the facili- 
ties. And to the extent that they are able to 
raise any funds from any other sources, I 
know it would be their wish to contribute in 
the supply of equipment for it. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Were 
there any other factors involved in the con- 
sideration of this, say climatic or environ- 
mental factors of any type that contributed to 
its location in British Columbia, or doing this 
work in British Columbia? 


Dr. Laurence: No, this site was suggested, 
and all the supporters seemed happy with it. 
We had no reason to support any other. Cli- 
matic conditions, as far as I know, were nota 
factor. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I just 
wondered about this. 


Dr. Laurence: That might raise differences 
of opinion possibly. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Per- 
haps it makes a difference to researchers, but 
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I wondered if perhaps it might have some 
relationship to this type of research. I have 
been working in ecology too long, I guess. 


I was also wondering about the division of 
particular types of research work say 
between the university and that done by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. Does the uni- 
versity give them the pure research and 
Atomic Energy of Canada perhaps works 
more along the applied lines of research? 


Dr. Laurence: The research which has been 
done through our grants in the universities 
has been mainly pure research, as you would 
call it, fundamental research, with some 
exceptions. Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. 
has a very productive group of fundamental 
scientists on their staff. They of course are 
the ones who have been proposing the ING 
project. But mainly their work is in the field 
of applied research and development. They 
dio not give support to universities for funda- 
mental research. The only way that they are 
giving any support to the universities has 
been in a few cases where they have con- 
tracted with the university to deal with some 
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problem. That kind of problem, where they 
would contract with the universities to study, 
could better be described as development 
than as research, in that the objective could 
be clearly defined. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Thank 
you. 


The Chairman: Have you finished, Mr. 
Marchand? Mr. Hymmen? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
general questions for Dr. Laurence. This com- 
mittee is faced, as are other committees, with 
the question of timing. We have the annual 
report for 1967-68 before us. Had we had Dr. 
Laurence and! his colleagues a month later we 
would probably have a more up to date 
report. 

Could Dr. Laurence tell the committee, or 
give us some general information, about 
the sales of uranium and related products 
which were approved during the year 1968? 


Mr. Chairman, if this is going to cause too 
much difficulty... 


Dr. Laurence: No; it is just that I have to 
find the right piece of paper. Perhaps I might 
speak from memory on this, Mr. Chairman. 
At the present time, as I recall, contracts 
have been signed covering something like 44,- 
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700 tons of uranium, of which about 7,600 is 
Canadian; 21,000 Japanese; 14,000 United 
Kingdom; 1,600 I think for Germany; and a 
small amount for Sweden. In certain cases 
some preliminary negotiations were done in 
1967, but I think these contracts were essen- 
tially all signed last year; and some of the 
UK ones are continuations of earlier con- 
tracts. But this would give you an idea. I 
think the contracts were for roughly 45,000 
tons 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, this is an 
in'teresting point. I specifically asked about it 
because in last year’s report a United King- 
dom contract was mentioned, and two other 
smaller ones. I consider this important 
information. 

The previous report referred to the stock- 
piling program. Could you give us some 
information on that? 


Dr. Laurence; Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would be more appropriate to put that ques- 
tion to Energy, Mines and Resources, who are 
most directly concerned with the administra- 
tion of that policy, or to Eldorado Mining and 
Refining. 


Mr. Hymmen: We can do that later, Mr. 
Chairman. I was interested in the physical 
dettails of the policy and the program. 

My next question relates to the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency. I probably should 
address it to the Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs. What, roughly, is the actual par- 
ticipation, financial and otherwise, in this 
Agency, and what Canadian personnel are 
directly involved? 
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Dr. Laurence: I do not remember the exact 
amount of the total budget of the Internation- 
al Agency, but it is in the neighbourhood of 
$10 million. The Canadian contribution ‘to 
that, again from memory, is about 2.8 per 
cent. 


Mr. Hymmen: And to what extent were 
personnel from your Board involved last year 
in inspection and other matters relating to 
this agency? 


Dr. Laurence: The International Agency 
has its own inspection organization. Our 
experts have participated in conferences and 
discussions which were instrumental in for- 
mulating their policies and practices in 
safeguarding. 
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Canada has always played quite a part in 
discussing the administrative details of this 
organization. From its start, the Canadian 
ambassador in Vienna has been one of the 
members of the Board of Governors of this 
agency. In fact, Canada is regarded as what 
they call a permanent member of the Board 
of Governors who are from some 20-odd 
nations. Some of them are permanent, like 
Canada, and others are rotated. 

Canadian scientists frequently take part in 
scientific discussions sponsored by this organ- 


ization. Our own officers have given support, 


as scientific advisors, to our Department of 
External Affairs in discussions of a political 
nature in the meetings of the Board of Gover- 
nors, aS well as the large body, the General 
Conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have one final question, Mr. 
Chairman. I notice under Vote 55 that there 
is some increase in personnel and in the 
budget relative to the personnel. Is this 
normal expansion because of the other nuclear 
establishments starting up, as, for example, 
the Bruce one? 


Dr. Laurence: This kind of expansion, not 
only in our domestic Atomic Energy Develop- 
ment program but also in the international 
field—of safeguards and so on—has_ been 
expanding so rapidly that we have always 
been dragging a bit behind and felt short on 
staff because we had not foreseen how rapid- 
ly this expansion would take place. 


Mr. Hymmen: With the non-proliferation 
treaty now being signed and the future of the 
world involved I think we should pull our 
weight in this connection. Do you not agree? 


Dr. Laurence: I certainy agree. Canada has 
considerable prestige in international affairs. 
Anyone who has been in our position of 
working at the elbow of our external affairs 
officers particularly appreciates the weight of 
the Canadian voice. Canada’s achievements in 
the atomic energy field have been a big factor 
in building up that prestige. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr, Lind? 


Mr. Lind: Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Dr. 
Laurence, is the heavy water plant on the 
Bruce Peninsula near Kincardine causing any 
pollution of Lake Huron? 
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Dr. Laurence: There should not be. It will 
be one of our responsibilities to make sure 
that there is not. 


Mr. Lind: If there is a serious explosion, or 
some catastrophe there beyond your control, 
what methods have you for safeguarding the 
people of the area? 


Dr. Laurence: This is one of the problems 
which very much concerns our officers and 
advisors. For this reason the design of that 
plant will be carefully studied with this con- 
sideration very much in mind. 


In the meantime, the design of the nuclear 
power station at Douglas Point, as you know, 
has been under review by our advisors and 
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our staff from the very beginning to ensure 
that it is a safe plant and is operated safely. 
We can give you that assurance on the Doug- 
las Point plant which is now completed. We 
are carrying out a similar study, which is 
only now beginning, with regard to the de- 
tails of the design of the nuclear power 
station which will be part of the Bruce com- 
plex. One of the factors that will have to be 
taken into consideration in considering the 
safety of the Bruce nuclear power station 
will be its proximity to the heavy water 
plant. 


Mr. Lind: Dr. Laurence, are the safety fac- 
tors and health standards that you set up all 
controlled by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited? 


Dr. Laurence: When I speak of reviewing 
the design of these plants to be sure that they 
are acceptably safe, we are guided by inter- 
national standards with regard to permissible 
exposure of the public and of operating staff, 
and by the well-accepted rules of good engi- 
neering practice. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure in some of 
these questions whether I really am replying 
to the intent of the question. There is a prob- 
lem always of communication and I hope that 
if the members are not satisfied that they 
insist on getting what is responsive to what 
they ask. 


Mr. Lind: What I am concerned about is 
that should an accident occur and some of 
these nuclear reactors escape, what precau- 
tions can we take to protect the health of the 
people of the area? That is the thing that I 
am concerned about. 
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Dr. Laurence: The first protection is in pre- 
venting the accident. In the case of a nuclear 
power station, first of all, the design of the 
basic plant is examined to make sure that it 
does not introduce features which lead to the 
likely breakdown of equipment in a way 
which might invite the escape of dangerous 
materials. Secondly, the plant is provided 
with certain safety devices which come into 
play to make sure that the operation of the 
plant is stopped promptly in a dangerous 
situation. And thirdly, the plant is built in an 
enclosure which is intended to restrict the 
escape of these dangerous materials if you do 
have a coincidence of breakdown of equip- 
ment and a failure of the protective devices, 
should that inconceivable event occur. Even if 
there is a failure of the devices to prevent the 
dangerous consequences, you have the further 
precaution of containment measures, a build- 
ing which is designed to prevent free escape 
of air, gas, steam, that might carry radioac- 
tive material with it. 


Mr. Lind: Then you can say, Dr. Laurence, 
that you have taken every precaution that is 
humanly possible to avoid accidents that 
might endanger the health of the people of 
the area? 


Dr. Laurence: I am not sure I would claim 
that we have taken every precaution humanly 
possible because that always has a dollar 
mark on it. We have taken such precautions 
that we do not regard atomic energy plants as 
particularly dangerous. In fact, if I may ven- 
ture a personal prejudice in this regard, I 
think that a modern, well-designed, nuclear 
power station is less a menace to the health 
of the people nearby than a coal-fired power 
station of the same capability when you bear 
in mind the tons and tons of toxic gases pour- 
ing out into the atmosphere. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. 
Laurence, could you please tell us how Cana- 
da ranks with other atomic energy producing 
countries in the production of atomic energy 
materials? 


Dr. Laurence: In the production of atomic 
energy materials we are second to the United 
States on the scale of uranium production 
—second in the ‘‘free world’. I am being cor- 
rected here; we do not know what is happen- 
ing exactly beyond the “iron curtain”’. 
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Mr. Deakon: And what percentage of atom- 
ic energy material which we produce do we 
export. 
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Dr. Laurence: May I have the question 
repeated? I am not quite sure of it, sir. 


Mr. Deakon: I was “wondering, Dr. Lau- 
rence, what percentage of the atomic energy 
materials produced in Canada are exported? 


Dr. Laurence: The figures which Dr. Dewar 
gave you a little while ago regarding our 
contracts last year... 


Dr. Dewar: I think Canadian use would be 
something around 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
and the rest would be exported. 


Mr. Deakon: I see. What controls does the 
Board exercise over the use of radio isotopes? 


Dr. Laurence: One cannot procure a radio 
isotope from a Canadian supplier or import it 
without an order from the Board—a licence. 


Mr. Deakon: You have to have a licence. 
Dr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Deakon: Do you also licence particle 
accelerators? 


Dr. Laurence: No, not at present, shall I 
say. 


Mr. Deakon: I have one last question, Dr. 
Laurence. What is the estimated cost of the 
Pickering nuclear power project? 


Dr. Laurence: I think I had better leave 
that question to be answered by Atomic Ener- 
gy of Canada Limited. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you. 


Mr. Orange: I have one question I would 
like to ask Dr. Laurence just for clarification. 
In your regulations under prospecting, pros- 
pectors are required to report any finds or 
estimated finds? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Orange: Dr. Laurence, you could just 
give us a little background on why this regu- 
lation is there? There have been suggestions 
that possibly it should be changed and pro- 
vincial authorities control it, and whether or 
not it is an effective thing considering the 
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kind of activity that goes on in Wollaston 
Lake area at the moment? 


Dr. Laurence: The reason for that require- 
ment is to ensure that the government has 
knowledge of Canadian uranium reserves 
which, of course, is important because of the 
great military importance of this material. 
What was the second part of the question? 


Mr. Orange: There has been some sugges- 
tion, I think, that this be transferred to the 
provincial departments of mines because 
they are in a much better position to enforce 
it than the Director of the Geological Survey. 
Has there been any action on this at all, or 
is this just a sort of a newspaper discussion? 


Dr. Laurence: I think it is a newspaper 
discussion. 


Mr. Orange: And the third point really is 
how effective is this particular regulation? 


Dr. Dewar: Mr. Chairman, I think I might 
say that as a result of this the Geological 
Survey has said that it has more information 
on the subject of uranium and thorium in 
Canada than any other mineral. They only 
wish they had some other people who would 
do the same. This gives them a very good 
picture of the whole situation. They, in turn, 
of course, are passing this to the provincial 
authorities. This is essentially information 
collecting so that they know the potential in 
the country. The Geological Survey was 
picked as it was the logical body; it has all 
this information in the country. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Orange. 
Those are all the names I have on the first 
round. I have Mr. Marchand on the second 
round and Mr. Skoberg has just indicated 
that he would like to continue. Mr. Marchand. 


Mr Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Yes, I 
have only a few questions, Mr. Chairman. In 
connection again with the cyclotron, how far 
along has the development of this thing gone 
and when do you expect it to be completed? 


Dr. Laurence: It is a little difficult to know 
how to answer a question as to how far along 
is the development. Perhaps as good a way as 
any is to say that it it developed sufficiently 
far that there is no doubt about the ability of 
the people there to bring the construction and 
operation of this plant to a successful conclu- 
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sion. I am not sure that is really answering 
the question, is it? 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Well, I 
was wondering whether you could tell us 
when it might be completed so they can start 
doing the research with it. 


Dr. Laurence: It is about a five-or six-year 
project. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Is it in 
its second year now? 


Dr. Laurence: On that basis, I would 
regard this as its first year because it is four 
or five years ahead of schedule. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): What is 
the total cost? I notice a note here that you 
have earmarked $2.9 million for grants in aid 
of research for the support of the TRIUMF. 
Will this be the total cost or will this just be 
the vote for this year, and we will have to 
vote additional amounts in the years to come 
for this project? I know we undoubtedly will 
have to vote grants for continuing research 
but I was just wondering what the total cost 
of this particular project was going to be. 

Dr. Laurence: The exact total cost is a 
figure which depends a bit on how you define 
the term “capital cost’ in this regard, but it is 
in the area of $20 million. This will involve 
expenditures which will fluctuate from year 
to year, depending on the stage to which the 
work has progressed. Expenditures will range 
between $3 million and $5 million in any one 
year. After it comes into operation, it will 
cost something of the order of $4 million to $5 
million each year to go on with its operation. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Will we 
contribute to its operation every year? 


Dr. Laurence: Yes. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Could 
you elaborate a bit on the intermediate ener- 
gy nuclear physics? i am thinking more of 
what the objectives are that we have in mind 
for the cyclotron. What are some of its uses to 
society, if you like, or what good is it going 
to do the common man on the street? 


Dr. Laurence; Our understanding of atomic 
fission—that process by. which we release 
energy from nuclear matter—has been 
acquired very largely from experiments in 
which fast atomic particles have ‘been used t to 
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bombard materials. In the beginning they 
used fast particles from natural sources, such 
as radium, but gradually accelerators were 
brought in to provide a better control of these 
particles, better control over their energy and 
so on, and they have made a very important 
contribution in extending our knowledge. 

It has made it possible to study large areas 
of the subject matter shall I say, of the 
nucleus of the uranium atom, but there are 
other areas which can only be explored by 
faster and even faster particles. This accelera- 
tor in British Columbia will be applicable 
there. There is no other accelerator in Canada 
that can meet that need, nor is any accelera- 
tor anywhere elsewhere in the world being 
applied on the scale that this can be used for 
that purpose. 
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Now, that area can be described as inter- 
mediate nuclear physics. With the improve- 
ment of these accelerator devices, the scien- 
tists were able to carry out experiments they 
were never able to do before and they began 
to discover new kinds of subatomic particles, 
such as mesons and others with other names. 
This has led them to building these very, 
very powerful machines—the very high ener- 
gy accelerators—to enable them to extend the 
search for these mysterious particles farther 
out into the great beyond, if you like. 


In the interest that they have in this kind 
of new discovery, they have left a lot of 
detailed investigation on the wayside and 
there is a need for coming back to intermedi- 
ate energies, particularly with regard to the 
mesons which were the first of these peculiar 
particles that were discovered, and doing a 
much more detailed investigation of their 
properties. That can best be done in this 
intermediate energy range and this accelera- 
tor is particularly suitable for that purpose. It 
would give to Canadian scientists for once, if 
not the first and best tool for this purpose, at 
least one with two or three ‘others in the 
world. 

For once, Canadian scientists in the field of 
nuclear physics are not tagging far behind 
because they do not have research equipment 
that can compete with scientists in other 
nations. This, of course, is extremely impor- 
tant to them, ‘because it was just because 
Canada had the NRX reactor and ‘the NRU 
reactor when the rest of the world began to 
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catch up with 1} NRX as a research tool that 
Canadian scientists. in atomic energy have 
established such a reputation for themselves. 

As I hinted earlier, this has been a big 
factor in giving weight to Canada’s voice in 
political discussions abroad when atomic 
energy matters arise for discussion. Again, I 
am not sure that Tr am answering your 
question. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Yes, 
that is part of it. Now, I suppose it is a little 
academic to be thinking in terms of practical 
application of this type of research in the 
intermediate energy field, but could you per- 
haps tell us, or speculate on, what some of its 
practical uses might be? 


Dr. Laurence: Here again we are faced 
with the old question of knowing where fun- 
damental research is going to lead us. The 
only thing that we have seen time and time 
again is that it leads to developments eventu- 
ally, but you have to have the knowledge 
before you know how you can use that 
knowledge. It is self-evident that until you 
know certain facts you cannot know what you 
are going to do with them. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Yes, in 
this field of pure research certainly it is a 
little difficult to go beyond that. I guess it is 
one of the fundamental differences between 
pure research and applied research or devel- 
opmental research. 


Dr. Laurence: May I say in that context it 
will, I am sure, in the hands of Canadian 
scientists—good Canadian scientists, and we 
have good ones—extend our understanding of 
the structure of the uranium atom and our 
understanding of this process by which ener- 
gy is releasable from it, and if there is not a 
technical application to that it will be a 
strange thing. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Thank 


you very much, Dr. Laurence. 
The Chairman: Mr. Skoberg? 


Mr. Skoberg: Dr. Laurence, I am just won- 
dering what need your Board would have for 
professional and special services. I see you 
have an item provided for that in Item 55. 
What professional or special services do you 
use at this time? 
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Dr. Laurence: We are a very small organi- 
zation as you can see from the size of our 
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budget; in fact, we are a staff of only 39. We 
lean very heavily on all the relevant exper- 
tise that we can’ find. This means that from 
time to time we have occasion to call on 
consultants; generally we can get this without 
a charge on our budget through the co-opera- 
tion of other federal and provincial govern- 
ment departments, but that is part of the area 
that has to be covered. There is also appear- 
ing on the horizon a need for the develop- 
ment of special instrumentation and this may 
well become of quite some importance in the 
next year or two, to assist our safeguard 
inspectors. 


Mr. Skoberg; Would I be correct in saying 
that it is really prorated from another depart- 
ment to your department whenever you use 
the services of these special consultants? 


Dr. Laurence: This is for nongovernment. 
This is not a matter of prorating. This is 
where there is a direct charge on us because 
it is not a government service that we can 
call on on a co-operative basis. 


Mr. Skoberg: There is another one I was 
wondering about. I see you have utilities, 
materials supplies and livestock. What do you 
use livestock for? This is in this book here 
that we have. 


Dr. Laurence: I am a little puzzled by this 
because we certainly do not use livestock. It 
may be that what you are reading there is a 
general title in which the Board’s activities 
are only included in respect of a particular 
item. Could this be it? 


Mr. Skoberg: The original estimates do not 
have the livestock in but in this form that we 
have been given livestock is included. I was 
just wondering what use you might be mak- 
Ine Ot Lb. 


Mr. E. M. Nolan (Senior Administrative 
Office, Atomic Energy Control Board): That is 
one of the objects. There used to be 30 some 
objects and now there are only 13, I believe, 
and that is one of them. This covers our 
materials, supplies and so on. We have to 
name the full title of the object. 


Mr. Skoberg: Possibly if you had a dash 
between the “live” and the “stock” it would 
not be quite so difficult. 

Dr. Laurence, you suggested in your brief 
to us that “if this nonproliferation treaty goes 
into effect” and my question is: Which 
department is negotiating with the other 
countries to bring this treaty about? 
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Dr. Laurence: The Department of External 
Affairs of course is the department, 


Mr. Skoberg: Do you have some of the peo- 
ple from your Board on the negotiating end 
of this particular treaty? 


Dr. Laurence: We support them with the 
necessary scientific advice that they require. 
They call for advice of course from many 
other federal departments and agencies. 


Mr. Skoberg: You have no idea how far 
this treaty has advanced in the negotiation 
stage? 


Dr. Laurence: I am not sure whether I am 
up to date in my numbers, but somewhere 
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between 80 and 90 have signed and eight 
countries have ratified, including Canada. 


The Chairman: I have no further question- 
ers on my list. 


Items 55 and 60 agreed to. 


The Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Atomic Energy Control Board of 
Canada. I want to thank Dr. Laurence and 
his officials for being with us today. 


Our next meeting will be April 15, the first 
Tuesday after Easter, at which time the Act- 
ing Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
will appear before us and give the opening 
statement for that Department. This meeting 
is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
[Text] 
TUESDAY, April 15, 1969. 
(18) 
The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 11:10 am., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 
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Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Chappell, Deakon, Gilbert, Harding, 
Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Legault, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Murphy, 
Orange, Paproski, Roy (Timmins), Whiting—(15). 

Appearing: Honorable Otto E. Lang, Acting Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 

Witnesses: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. C. 
M. Isbister, Deputy Minister, Mr. J.-P. Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Mineral Development), Mr. G. M. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Energy Development), Dr. A. T. Prince, Acting Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Water). 

The Committee had for consideration the Estimates of the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources for the year ending 1970. 

The Chairman called vote 1 and introduced the Minister, who in turn, 
introduced the officials of his Department. The Minister then made an opening 
statement regarding the objectives and terms of reference of the Department 
and, assisted by his officials, responded to questions thereon. 

The Minister agreed to provide additional information to the Committee 
regarding the establishment of National Advisory Committees that will be 
working with the Department. 

Item 1 was permitted to stand. 


At 1:00 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8:00 p.m., Thursday, April 
Line L909. 


Rav cavare: 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum 
and I would like to call the meeting to order. 
We have with us this morning the Honoura- 
ble Otto E. Lang, Acting Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources. 


First of all, I would like to call Item 1, on 
pages 54 and 547 of the Blue Book. 


Departmental Administration and Special 
Supporting Services 
1 Administration, Operation and 
tenance—$6,120,000 


I invite the Honourable Otto E. Lang, Act- 
ing Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
to address the Committee. Mr. Lang, will you 
please introduce your Officials at the same 
time. 
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Hon. Otto E. Lang (Acting Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources): Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Main- 


The Chairman: First of all, on behalf of the 
Committee I welcome them all here this 
morning. 


Mr. Lang: Thank you, very much. I am 
delighted to be here as well and I thank you 
for your welcome. The senior officials of the 
Department are here to elaborate on details 
of the program and I would like to introduce 
them to you. Dr. C. M. Isbister, the Deputy 
Minister, is seated to my immediate right and 
next to him is Dr. Harrison, Assistant Deputy 
Minister in the Mines and Geosciences Sec- 
tion; next to him, Mr. J. P. Drolet, Assistant 
Deputy Minister in Mineral Development, 
folowed by Mr. G. M. MacNabb, the Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister of Energy Development 

_and Dr. A. T. Prince, Acting Assistant Deputy 
Minister in the Water Branch. 


Here in the second row is Mr. J. C. Allen, 
the Senior Financial Adviser of the Depart- 
ment; down farther in the row is Mr. R. B. 
Code, the Senior Personnel Adviser and next 


to him is Mr. Sutherland of our Legislative 
Section; in the rear nearest the door is Mr. 
Donoghue, the Public Information Officer for 
the Department. 


We also have here, Mr. Chairman, a dis- 
play of some of the materials produced by the 
Department and I am sure members of the 
Committee will be interested in looking at 
them. Of course, if any members would like 
to receive copies of any of the material put 
forth in this fashion by the Department they 
might just let us know and we would be 
delighted to supply it to members. 


If I may, I would like initially to make an 
opening statement before we proceed into the 
detailed items in the estimates. May I say 
that I am giad to see that the new program 
activities form of estimates is available to the 
Committee members and I think it would be 
helpful to the Committee if they were to use 
these in examining the Department’s program 
and budget proposals rather than the tradi- 
tional Blue Book because the new form con- 
tains much more useful information. When 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources appeared before the Committee last 
year, the Committee, I understand, was pro- 
vided with an abbreviated version of this new 
form and I believe the Committee found that 
very useful, indeed. 


Now, then, gentlemen, if I may, I will pro- 
ceed with my statement. 


It is, of course, only ftve months since this 
Committee examined the programs and the 
1968-69 budget proposals for this Department. 
It is my impression that on that occasion, the 
Committee gained a clear understanding of 
the broad purposes for which this new 
Department was formed in 1966. In my 
remarks today, therefore, I intend to build on 
that background and set the stage for as 
detailed as discussion of Deparmental objec- 
tives, goals and priorities as the Committee 
has time and inclination to pursue. 


At the start we might note Canada’s 
richness in natural resources, but we might 
also observe that other countries, also rich in 
resources, are less well off than Canada. We 
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can conclude that the existence of resources 
in the ground is not a complete assurance of 
prosperity. A mine, a river, an oil field is 
only a geographical fact until it has been 
developed for the benefit of society. It is also 
essential to have a highly trained corps of 
men and women capable of discovering the 
resourees and‘ of utilizing them effectively. 
The principal function of my Department is 
to develop, co-ordinate and promote national 
policies and programs with respect to mines 
and minerals, water, energy and other 
resources. In support of this, my Department 
has the very important responsibility to 
obtain and make available information about 
Canada as a country, about Canada as an 
economic and sociological unit, and about the 
technologies needed to develop its physical 
resources so that the initiative and capital 
of those engaged in utilizing and developing 
these resources can be employed in the in- 
terests of Canadians in the most effective way 
possible. 
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While the Department is concerned with 
the whole of Canada, it takes a _ special 
interest in the North, in the oceans, and in 
underdeveloped areas generally, as particular 
areas where opportunities for activities 
beneficial to the country as a whole may still 
be unrecognized. The Department also takes a 
special interest in the renewable resources of 
Canada, particularly inland water resources. 
Many of its present programs of activity are 
concentrated on those lake and river systems 
contiguous to the major centres of population; 
for example, the Department is developing 
the Canada Centre for Inland Waters at Burl- 
ington on Lake Ontario as a focal point for 
multi-disciplinary research on problems 
associated with ,the Great Lakes, and particu- 
larly with pollution. 


-The principal concern of the Department is 
not gain, but opportunity. Opportunity for 
Parliament to enact wise and effective legisla- 
tion on which to base federal activities 
towards the improvement of man’s environ- 
ment; opportunity for federal-provincial co- 
operation in water resources development and 
enhancement; opportunity for private indus- 
try to take advantage of new mineral pro- 
cesses and applications; opportunity for the 
promising .and ambitious to fulful their 
dreams and aspirations and thus to add to the 
intellectual and physical wealth of the coun- 
try and opportunity to contribute to a 
research tradition for others to emulate and 
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to follow. The mineral wealth of the Canadian 
North will be made available to the nation 
through research leading to its discovery and 
exploration; indeed, the only real hope for a 
viable northern economy is in its minerals, 
fuels and water. The research now being ini- 
tiated in the marine environment will surely 
lead, in the future, to our participation in the 
exploitation of the resources of the sea bed. 
Our competence in all fields in the earth 
sciences will enable our people not only to 
live more stimulating lives, but will enable 
them to offer help to less developed nations. 


The mission of Energy, Mines and 
Resources and the mandate for its various 
activities are based upon the Government 
Organization Act 1966 and the Resources and 
Technical Surveys Act. In summary, the prin- 
cipal elements of the mission are: 


1. The development, through data-gath- 
ering and research, policy formulation 
and planning, and the co-ordination of 
national effort, of a sound basis for the 
exploitation of: (a) mineral and other 
non-renewable resources, (b) water and 
renewable resources, (c) energy resources. 


2. The provision of related services to 
the nation such as: (a) surveying and 
mapping, both terrestrial and hydro- 
graphic, (b) astronomy and deep-earth 
geophysics, (c) maintenance of a time 
standard, (d) administration of the Explo- 
sives Act, (e) compilation and publication 
of a variety of records and statistics on 
mineral production, stream flow, naviga- 
tional information, and so forth. 

3. The discharging of certain phases of 
the federal government’s responsibilities 
for: (a) the administration, co-ordination 
and management of energy, mineral and 
water resources and of projects relating 
to these, (b) the subvention and distribu- 
tion of federal funds for projects and 
industries in these fields. 


The first two of these functions comprise 
activities of a scientific nature; the third in 
general does not, except where the funds are 
distributed in support of scientific activities. 
A sound policy for the management of 
resources must be based on information 
which includes: 
(a) an inventory of known resources, 
(b) an understanding of the factors that 
determine the occurrence or creation of 
these resources, (c) intelligent forecasts of 
the demands and markets for the basic 
materials and their products, (d) knowl- 
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edge of the techniques involved in 
exploiting the resource, and appreciation 
of potential new techniques, (e) knowledge 
of the socio-economic system which must 
utilize air and water in a variety of ways. 


The Department has been authorized to 
obtain this information through a wide range 
of surveys and research,’and it is in this way 
the earth sciences agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. Its programs cover a broad spec- 
trum ranging through fundamental investiga- 
tions of our natural resources and their 
environments, applied research on methods of 
finding and extracting resources, economic 
research on markets and potential demands, 
and interdisciplinary studies leading to the 
development of policies and plans. for 
resource management. 
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In order to maintain close liaison between 
the staff of the Department and the most 
interested and informed groups of the coun- 
try, six national advisory committees have 
been established, each concerned with a 
major Departmental activity. The committees 
in the usual way include representatives of 
universities, industry, provincial governments, 
other federal departments and one or more 
senior officers of this Department. These com- 
mittees serve the dual purpose of recom- 
mending programs which are in the national 
interest and of acquainting the community 
with the activities of the Department. They 
also review applications for grants-in-aid of 
research and recommend the disbursement of 
funds for this purpose. 

I wish now to make a few comments relat- 
ed specifically to the proposals contained in 
the 1969-70 Estimates for each of the line 
programs of the Department. I would invite 
you to turn first to the Mines, Minerals, Ener- 
gy and Geosciences Program, for which the 
activity details and explanations are set out 
on pages 16 and onward in the new form of 
the Estimates. 

Do I presume correctly that everyone has 
the new form before them? 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, some of us do 
not have the new form of the estimates and 
would appreciate receiving a copy. Do we 
have enough copies? 


The Chairman: I think these were dis- 
tributed to all the members of the Committee 
at the time. However, we have some others 
with us this morning who were probably not 
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on the Committee at the time. Apparently 
there are no other copies available this morn- 
ing. Each member of the Committee at the 
time got a set. How many do not have these 
this morning? The officials are going to give 
theirs up to the members of the Committee. 
Is there anyone who is now without a copy? 


Mr. Lang: I am beginning with Mines and 
Minerals, from page 16 onward in this new 
form of estimates. 

The objectives of the Mines, Minerals, 
Energy and Geosciences Program are to 
determine the nation’s potential mineral 
resources; to provide industry with the data 
required for the discovery, exploration and 
utilization of the nation’s mineral deposits; to 
assist in the planning and development of 
these recources; to develop and co-ordinate 
programs for the development and utilization 
of the energy resources of the country; and to 
contribute to man’s scientific knowledge of 
the earth and its contained minerals. To real- 
ize these objectives, the program supports 
and maintains a high level of research and 
related endeavour in the fields of surveying, 
mining, energy and the earth sciences. 

In the Mineral Development Sector 
emphasis will be given to establishing a 
competent group of mineral economists to 
carry out long-range planning in mineral 
economics and mineral policy matters. This 
will be in keeping with the resource policy 
responsibilities given to the Department when 
it was reconstituted, and will provide a base 
for dealing effectively with major policy 
issues concerning Canada’s increasingly com- 
plex and economically important mineral 
industry. Of course, it provides a basis for 
the orderly planning of programs in the tech- 
nical branches of the Department. 

I wish to dwell at some length on the new 
Energy Development Sector. This Sector pur- 
sues the broad mandate given the Department 
to examine energy from all its sources—coal, 
gas, oil, nuclear and water—to ensure that 
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national development policies are related in 
the most effective and economic fashion to 
Canadian needs. 


As the size and complexity of our energy 
industries increase to meet the rapidly 
expanding demands for power, there has 
developed an urgent need for a body respon- 
sible for the co-ordination of energy policy in 
the total energy context. Not only must the 
expansion programs for one energy resource 
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be developed in full awareness of the other 
energy supply alternatives, but the implica- 
tions of such developments on other national 
and regional programs must be fully under- 
stood and reflected in government policy, and 
this is not a one-way street; we must at all 
times be aware of the far-reaching effect of 
federal fiscal and other policies on the energy 
industries of Canada; industries which in 1968 
alone involved capital expenditures totalling 
over $2.6 billion. This role of co-ordination of 
energy programs and policies rests with the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


In the area of electrical energy a joint fed- 
eral-provincial study of power supply alterna- 
tives for the island of Newfoundland was 
completed within the past year. The final 
report on the Bay of Fundy tidal power stud- 
ies is scheduled for June of this year, and a 
joint study with the United States of possible 
markets for Yukon River power has been ini- 
tiated. These are examples of the activities of 
the Department in this field. 


Currently, one of the principal activities 
relating to oil and gas relates to the respon- 
sibilities of the Task Force on Northern Oil 
Development. The Task Force, established by 
the federal government in December, is 
examining all aspects of oil exploration in the 
North, particularly the major discoveries in 
northern Alaska, in order to determine their 
implications for the Canadian oil industry and 
to advise the government accordingly. The 
Task Force is an interdepartmental group, 
chaired by the Deputy Minister of this 
Department, and it is proceeding with its 
assignment by conducting studies concerned 
with the feasibility of transporting northern 
oil by pipeline and by tanker, and by exam- 
ining the marketing implications of major 
new sources of supply in the North. These 
studies will be the basis for a policy advisory 
paper prepared for ministers. 


The Resource Administration Division of 
the Energy Sector is the federal agency re- 
sponsible for administering all offshore miner- 
al resources. The role of this Division is to 
provide a uniform system of resource man- 
agement which will, in a manner consistent 
with the public interest, encourage and main- 
tain a reasonably high level of investment in 
exploration work on a continuing and orderly 
basis and ensure that any reserves discovered 
by this exploration are delineated efficiently 
and economically. The Division also handles 
federally-owned mineral rights in the prov- 
inces that become available for disposition. 
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Our solid energy forms, coal and uranium, 
are also experiencing dramatic increases in 
demand. The Department has participated in 
the planning of programs to rationalize the 
coal industry of eastern Canada and has at 
the same time provided support to western 
coal producers in their efforts to establish 
overseas markets. The fact that the export 
program for western coal has been so success- 
ful results in no small way from the work of 
the Fuels Research Centre of the Mines 
Branch which has tested this coal and has 
proven its superior qualities as a coking-coal. 
The subvention program on western coal 
exports will be phased out as the large- 
volume contracts commence. There will be no 
subvention assistance provided after March of 
1971. At that time over 10 million tons of coal 
will be exported yearly from western mines. 


It is our firm expectation that the future 
demand for Canadian uranium will be no less 
dramatic. The tremendous expansion now 
forecast for nuclear powered generation in 
North America and Western Europe, as much 
as 300 million kw in the next 10 years, will 
result in greater production and _ greater 
exploration activity in Canada. At present 
this nation possesses approximately 30 per 
cent of the free-world’s reserves of low-cost 
uranium; that is referring to uranium below 
$10 a pound. There will be an increasing 
world demand for this resource and a con- 
tinuing review of federal policies will be 
required to ensure that the maximum nation- 
al benefit is realized. 
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Let us proceed now to the Mines and Geo- 
sciences Sector and consider first the Field and 
Air Surveys, and similar activities. Here the 
Department will continue its attempts to meet 
the needs of the many agencies both federal 
and provincial, which depend on maps and 
surveys. Our efforts will be primarily in sup- 
port of programs being carried out by these 
agencies and serious effects will follow if 
these needs are not met. 


Geodetic surveys are basic to the produc- 
tion of good-quality maps and hence the 
development of resources to large engineering 
projects and to economic studies, and also to 
more accurate determination of the size and 
shape of the earth. Parameters determined 
from geodetic surveys are essential to 
research in geosciences. 


The Topographical Survey in its dual role 
of establishing second-order horizontal and 
vertical control for mapping purposes and in 
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producing maps at various scales, will expand 
its operation in its efforts to meet the 
demands of federal and provincial agencies 
responsible for resource development. Many 
of these demands are new. Many are urgent, 
and large, and are additional to the require- 
ments of National Defence and those of pri- 
vate organizations engaged in exploration 
work. Extensive research will, therefore, be 
continued in the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch to bring more automation to the map- 
ping process so that it is in a position to put 
economies into effect at the earliest possible 
date. 


The need for up-to-date air photography will 
continue, and many users now call for special 
scales of photography using special film and 
colour. The increasing awareness of the value 
and economy of using air photography has 
affected the number of special requests 
received by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Air Surveys and indicates the degree of 
sophistication of resource studies. At the same 
time, the Surveys and Mapping Branch 
should provide for the receipt of photography 
from satellites in polar orbit which may be 
expected within two or three years. 


Greater scientific effort is required if min- 
eral exploration is to replenish reserves used 
by increased mineral production. While in 
Geological Research and Surveys the next 
activity on the list, we must not give up 
activities that are recognized as basic to the 
purpose; we must carry out further research 
that hopefully will result in alleviating 
mounting difficulties of mineral discovery and 
will sustain national mineral production. 


Airborne methods are especially well suited 
to surveys of Canada’s immense and under- 
developed domain as all parts of it can be 
reached readily, and systematic airborne 
observations and measurements carried out 
rapidly. Emphasis will be given by the Geo- 
logical Survey to the development of 
instrumentation and techniques in the use of 
resource satellites and aircraft for remote 
sensing. 


We might now turn to the Mining and 
Metallurgical Investigations and Research 
Activity. We would note some remarkable 
growth in Canada’s total mineral production 
since 1945, which would not have been possi- 
ble without the rapid advances in all phases 
of mining and metailurgical technology that 
have taken place, particularly in the last 20 
years. At the same time, the intense exploita- 
tion of the country’s minerals is depleting the 
richer deposits of non-renewable resources. 
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Consequently, future requirements in tech- 
nology will be more stringent as it becomes 
necessary to treat lower-grade and more 
refractory ores, develop new markets for 
mineral resources not now economic, and 
tackle problems of increasing complexity in 
the mineral industries. 


The solution to the problem of meeting 
future demands for products derived from 
Canada’s minerals, fuels and metals will 
depend largely on how well research pro- 
grams can produce accelerated technological 
advances that can be applied to the industry. 
The over-all objective of the Mines Branch, 
therefore, consists in ensuring a sound scien- 
tific base for the new technology, and in 
stimulating the application of advanced tech- 
nology for the extraction, processing and use 
of minerals and fuels for the improvement of 
metal products. 


In the next few years there will be great 
importance in the relocation of components of 
the Mines branch to a site on the Corkstown 
Road. These new laboratories are the result of 
a long-term policy to improve the facilities 
for conducting research to aid the Canadian 
mineral industry in a direct and practical 
manner. 
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Research in Astronomy and Geophysics is 
our next activity. Canada, on account of its 
size and geographic location, has heavy re- 
sponsibilities to the international scientific 
community in the field of geophysics. Work in 
gravity will see the acceleration of the gravi- 
ty survey of Canada with a view to completing 
the reconnaissance gravity map of Canada by 
1975. 


In the field of seismology, the Canadian 
network and the Yellowknife array provide 
data for a vast amount of research. As geo- 
logical studies advance, they require more 
and more detailed information about the 
earth’s deep interior, and while the current 
studies do not provide immediate economic 
gains, they are very practical in the long- 
range sense. 


While the objectives of the geophysical 
divisions are to maintain and improve their 
essential services, the discipline of geophysics 
is expanding so rapidly that this can be done 
only if the practical work goes hand in hand 
with research. It is, therefore an objective of 
the Observatories Branch to maintain the 
strongest possible research facilities in all 
branches of geophysics. 
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Similarly, we have major responsibilities in 
both optical and radio astronomy. These have 
been the subject of much discussion recently, 
but I am pleased that the universities and the 
Department have been able to reach agree- 
ment on the subject of astronomical research, 
a field that is fundamental to the study of the 
astronomical body on which we live. We plan 
to build up our competence and capability in 
astronomy at a more modest rate than was 
contemplated a couple of years ago, but we 
feel that Canada’s excellence can be 
maintained. 


The last two activities in this Program are 
overhead elements: the Polar Continental 
Shelf Project provides for coordination of 
departmental activities in the region of the 
Continental Shelf off our Arctic Coast; the 
Administration Item provides for the office of 
the Assistant Deputy Minister of Mines and 
Geosciences. It is worth emphasizing that this 
department’s activities in the Arctic have 
largely been responsible for Canada’s asser- 
tion of sovereignty there. All maps, topo- 
graphic, geological, geophysical have been 
prepared as the result of our scientific and 
technical activities which began as long ago 
as the “Cruise of the Neptune” in 1902. 


In the case of the Water Program, for 
which the activity display and explanations 
are set out on pages 24 and onward in the 
new form of the Estimates, I wish to address 
myself to the program as a whole rather than 
to individual activities. 


Water is a dynamic resource, which ignores 
political boundaries. This characteristic of 
water, together with its many uses, makes it 
essential that water resource planning and 
development be on a comprehensive and on a 
co-operative basis. The federal government 
must provide strong leadership in the whole 
water field to ensure equitable resolution of 
conflicting uses, and maximum benefits to all 
Canadians. 


Water pollution is an important concern in 
most large-scale water management problems 
and water pollution control must be consid- 
ered an integral part of a management 
approach. Pollution is a real and rapidly 
growing menace to the quality of the Canadi- 
an environment. The federal government has 
particular responsibility for pollution abate- 
ment programs on international waters, cer- 
tain interprovincial waters, and certain major 
intraprovincial waters which meet the oceans 
at large national harbours and ports. Pollu- 
tion abatement programs can be most effec- 
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tively carried out as part of a comprehensive 
water management program in which the fed- 
eral government participates as partner with 
the provinces, and in co-operation with uni- 
versities, municipalities and industries. Water 
pollution research at the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters is to include input from all of 
these sources. It is evident that comprehen- 
sive water resource planning and develop- 
ment requires a comprehensive jurisdictional 
approach. Since Canada is a federal state, in 
which the jurisdiction over water is now, and 
no doubt must in the future remain divided, 
there is a need to devise new legislative and 
institutional instruments to bring the jurisdic- 
tions together to focus on the major problems 
and issues. As I have said in the House, we 
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intend to introduce the Canada Water Act 
before the end of the present session. This act 
will be an instrument providing for federal 
leadership and co-operative action across the 
full spectrum of water resource problems. 


In recent years water has assumed greater 
importance in public policy and program. 
There are many reasons for this. The 
demands on our water resources both for sup- 
ply to municipalities, to industry and to 
agriculture and for the disposal of effluents 
and waste, have grown at a phenomenal rate. 
Technology has greatly increased the range of 
alternatives to meet these demands and pres- 
sures. New demands and new technology 
raise the possibility of large-scale develop- 
ments often beyond the technical and financial 
capacity of individual provinces and having 
regional and national implications beyond the 
jurisdiction of provinces. For example, the 
possibilities of major schemes for water 
export must be examined to determine 
whether or not they would be beneficial to 
Canada. Similarly, comprehensive manage- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
system must be looked at in the light of 
developments in the United States portion of 
the system. New concepts of comprehensive, 
multi-purpose planning and regional econom- 
ic development have emerged, concepts which 
require a co-ordinated interagency and inter- 
jurisdictional approach in water. 


Some major water problems demand 
national attention because they are interna- 
tional problems. The Great Lakes as an 
example, situated in the heart of a great and 
growing concentration of population and 
industry with over 30 million people in the 
basin are probably the most important fresh 
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water bodies in the world. Because they are 
international water bodies, the federal gov- 
ernment has important responsibilities 
through its treaty-making powers and under 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. Canada, 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the 
United States Government and eight states 
are involved in the complex and interrelated 
management problems of lake levels, diver- 
sions in and out of the basin, intra-basin 
diversions, navigation, pollution, water con- 
sumption and supply. This promises to be one 
of the most complex water management 
issues anywhere. It will require strong feder- 
al leadership in Canada as well as in the 
United States. Other vast river systems such 
as the Saskatchewan-Nelson extend across 
several provinces, and for this reason assume 
a national dimension. 


Growing international concern over the 
eventual ownership of deep sea resources and 
the rapid expansion of industrial exploration 
of the mineral resources of the continental 
shelves have changed marine geology and 
geophysics from what was primarily an aca- 
demic pursuit to one of immediate practical 
concern. Applied oceanographic studies are 
directed towards specific problems—physical 
features of marine environment affecting 
exploitation of off-shore oil resources, indus- 
trial, fisheries, transportation, coastal engi- 
neering and defence problems—and almost all 
improve our understanding of the mechanics 
of marine pollution. 


Hydrographic charting of navigable waters 
provides the essential navigational informa- 
tion for the efficiency and safety of both com- 
mercial shipping and recreational boating. As 
a measure of the magnitude of this undertak- 
ing, Canada’s oceanic coastline measures in 
excess of 117 thousand statute miles, surpass- 
ing the U.S.S.R. by 10 per cent and the 
U.S.A. by 250 per cent. 


I hope these introductory remarks of mine, 
Mr. Chairman, have indicated to you the wide 
variety and range of Departmental activities 
throughout Canada’s land, sea and sky. The 
Department’s surveys, studies, explorations, 
research, plans and programs are all under- 
taken with one object in view, to give 
Canadians the greatest possible benefits from 
the water, mineral and energy elements of 
our national wealth. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lang. First 
of all, I would like to thank, Mr. Donoghue 
for the display of pamphlets which he 
brought to the meeting this morning. I am 
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sure if we read all of them we will be well 
informed on pollution. In reviewing a few of 
these I thought it would be a good idea if the 
Committee received a display such as this 
and I want to thank him for meeting our 
request. 
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For the benefit of the Minister who is here 
this morning, I think I should mention before 
I call on questions that we have set tentative- 
ly the date of May 1 to visit AECL at Chalk 
River and Mr. J. L. Gray the President of 
AECL and Mr. L. R. Haywood, the Vice- 
President, are in full agreement with this 
date and are going ahead with their plans. I 
believe the Minister might be interested in 
coming along with us at that time. 


An hon. Member: What day of the week 
will that be? 


The Chairman: It will be on a Thursday. 


Mr. Lang: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I omit- 
ted one matter. I would be delighted if I can 
to accompany you on that visit and I may say 
that there are other Departmental facilities 
nearby which I think the Committee indicat- 
ed a year ago that they might like to see and 
you certainly would be welcome. You might 
be interested in the Mines Branch here in 
Ottawa in which, I gather, you were particu- 
larly interested in last year. The two sites, 
both at Booth Street and on the Corkstown 
Road and, of course, the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters are matters of some 
importance. 


I also would like to say that in the time 
ahead I hope to spend as much time with you 
as I can during the consideration of the 
Departmental estimates, but I failed at the 
beginning to mention that here with me, but 
also with you as member of the Committee, is 
the Parliamentary Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources, Mr. 
Bud Orange, who is well known to all of you, 
I am sure, and who will also be with you. 
Certainly any time when I cannot be here he 
should be available. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lang. Your 
steering committee will meet this week, will 
decide on some of these other visits and will 
report back to you shortly. 


I now would like to call on questions. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, before we get 
into the question period, maybe the Acting 
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Minister could tell us about the physical con- 
dition of the Minister, Mr. Greene, and shed 
some light as to when we could expect his 
return to the House and the acceptance of 
leadership in this important Department. 


Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, I cannot give you 
a medical report on Mr. Greene. Mr. Greene 
is continuing the plan which was indicated 
in the press at the time of his latest illness. In 
accordance with his three month plan for 
recuperation, he has been able to get away to 
the sun in the south, is there at the moment 
and, presumably, will be for another week or 
10 days. I expect at that time he may know 
more about his own position and his own 
timetable. I do not have a medical report, as 
such, to give you. 


The Chairman: May I call on questions at 
this time? 


Mr. Legault: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I do not know if this has any bearing 
whatsoever, but if the report is going to be 
printed according to the typed statement 
given by the Minister, perhaps a correction 
should be made on page 3 where the Minister 
said: 

(a) mineral and other renewable resour- 
CeSiere 


but the statement reads: 
...non-renewable resources, 


Mr. Lang: Which page? 


Mr. Legault: On page 3. It is written as 
“non-renewable”, but was read as ‘“‘renew- 
able’. 


The Chairman: A motion is not necessary 
under those conditions, Mr. Legault. Thank 
you for briniging it to our attention. Mr. 
Chappell, you wished to ask a question? 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I 
have some questions by way of general infor- 
mation. It strikes me that the effect of the 
tundra or muskeg would be important in the 
development of the North in that you have to 
cross over it and build on it. I wonder, Mr. 
Lang, if your Department is responsible for 
that research or who carries on that research? 
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Mr. Lang: Mr. Drolet, would you care to 
answer that? 


Mr. J.-P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Mineral Development, Department of Energy, 
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Mines and Resources): We do not do that 
kind of work in our Department, but the 
National Research Council has done a great 
deal of research and practical work on the 
reaction of permafrost with some success and 
these techniques have been used in the con- 
struction at Inuvik and other towns in the far 
North. 


Mr. Chappell: I know some research has 
been carried out at some of the universities 
and I wondered if it had been done by your 
Department. 


Mr. Lang: You mentioned... 


Dr. C. M. Isbister (Deputy Minister, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Excuse me, sir, before you go on I wonder if 
I might add that in the Minister’s comments 
he made reference to the task force which is 
now the interdepartmental task force under 
my chairmanship which is looking at the 
implications of the northern oil discoveries 
and the situation there. One of the important 
subjects we are trying to deal with inside the 
government in this connection is to co-ordi- 
nate all of the government’s research and 
knowledge on northern construction, includ- 
ing problems of tundra and permafrost. There 
has been research in the National Research 
Council, but there are also bits of research 
and considerable experience in other govern- 
ment departments. From this point of view 
we are trying to make sure that it is all 
brought together, and in the course of doing 
this I am sure we will find gaps in our 
knowledge and that this will serve as a guide 
to other work that should be done. 


Mr. Chappell: Would you expect the task 
force that is presently active to co-ordinate 
all the work that has been going on? 


Dr. Isbister: That is right, sir. We are not 
doing research, but I believe that as part of 
the co-ordinating work we are doing on this 
subject that we will be taking a new look at 
this. 


Mr. Chappell: May I ask you a further 
question on that? Approximately what area of 
Canada, considering all those northern 
islands, would be affected by permafrost and 
tundra? It would be substantially over 50 per 
cent, would it not? 


Mr. MacNabb: I would guess that it would 
be somewhat larger than 50 per cent, sir. 
Somewhat less than 50 per cent probably 
would be in the continuously frozen ground 
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area, but there would be isolated patches of 
permafrost considerably farther south than 
the line of solid permafrost. 


Mr. Chappell: Yes. Mr. Minister, you men- 
tioned federally-owned minerals in the prov- 
ince. Would you explain that, please? I am 
not quite certain under what circumstances 
_ that would be. i 


Mr. Lang: There are a number of ways in 
which the federal government may still have 
title to minerals in the provinces, particularly 
if the ownership was not part of the massive 
ownership of minerals, say, when the miner- 
als were transferred to the respective govern- 
ments of the Prairie Provinces. 


Mr. Chappell: Is this a substantial holding? 


Mr. Lang: I do not think it could be called 
substantial. Mr. Drolet, would you be able to 
give an estimate? 


Mr. Drolet: It is very minor. These are 
little patches of land here and there. For 
instance, historial sites which have been estab- 
lished by the federal government across 
Canada, where the mining rights still belong 
to the federal government. It is areas like this 
and national parks. It is very, very minor. 


Mr. Lang: One other of importance that 
could be mentioned, I suppose, is the coal 
blocks in British Columbia although, of 
course, while it is clear to us that we own 
those, there is some dispute about it in other 
quarters. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any study going on 
with respect to small, portable atomic plants 
to be flown into these northern areas to create 
the heat and power and the whole service for 
a small community? 


Mr. Lang: I do not know of any immediate 
plan to carry in small plants of this sort. The 
general research being carried on in Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited would, of course, 
lead to the possibility of that kind of 
development. 


Mr. Chappell: I take it at the present all 
their service and energy would come from oil 
or gasoline flown in? 


Mr. Lang: Yes, although of course there are 
hydroelectric developments in the north as 
well. 


_ Mr. Chappell: I was thinking in the sense 
of a new area that springs up immediately 
around a new mineral find. 
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Mr. Lang: Yes, I think that is essentially 
true. 


Mr. Drolet: Barrels of oil: this is why when 
you travel in the north you see those thou- 
sands and thousands of empty barrels that 
are really an eyesore. What are we to do 
about it? It would cost a fortune to bring 
them back. 


Mr. Chappell: I am very curious to know, 
just in a general way at this time, who is 
earrying out the survey in respect of the 
harnessing of the tidal power; what is the 
nature of the survey and the approximate 
cost, and when it might be expected to give 
its first report? 
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Dr. Isbister: The organization doing this is 
an organization of three governments: Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. It is 
called the Bay of Fundy Tidal Power Pro- 
gramming Board. As the senior Canadian 
representative on this board, I act as chair- 
man of it. There are other members of our 
Department and representatives of other fed- 
eral government departments on it: for exam- 
ple, the Department of Public Works and 
other departments with relevant information 
to contribute. 


The total budget of the Board is of the 
magnitude of $2.5 million. The terminal date 
for the study program is June of this year. 
The Board has proceeded by setting up a 
studies office in Halifax that has had numer- 
ous meetings, and it has established an engi- 
neering committee. The Board has commis- 
sioned studies from leading engineering com- 
panies, mainly, but not entirely Canadian. 
The Bay of Fundy Tidal Power Programming 
Board has made a point of trying to consult 
people properly regarded as leading authori- 
ties on tidal power in the world, and we have 
reached out to such people in France and 
Britain. When the Programming Board makes 
its report to the three governments in June 
this will still be what I would call a prelimi- 
nary report. It sounds very fancy but the 
works are huge and the problems very com- 
plex. When the work was started I put this to 
the press in terms that I thought the report 
would be in terms of a red light, a green light 
or a flashing orange light. 


Mr. Chappell: In what countries are they 
already producing power from tides? 


Dr. Isbister: On what you could call a 
commercial-industrial basis, France in “La 
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Rance” and that is the only one I know of. 
There are smaller experimental works in 
other countries. I am not sure if there are any 
in the U.S.S.R. Are there, Mr. MacNabb? 


Mr. G. M. MacNabb (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Energy Development, Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources): The project 
that is being built in the U.S.S.R. is a small 
experimental project on the White Sea. 


The Chairman: Mr. Marchand. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. On the old problem of the 
proposed diversion of Shuswap River into the 
Okanagan system, Mr. Lang, how far 
advanced are your plans to enter into an 
agreement with the provincial government of 
British Columbia to do a comprehensive 
study of the Okanagan’s water needs? 


Dr. A. T. Prince (Director, Inland Waters 
Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, I might comment 
on this question. The matter of an agreement 
on the Okanagan-Shuswap and the Okana- 
gan basin itself is in a very preliminary draft 
stage at the present time. We hope that we 
will be able to have a document prepared and 
cleared through the interdepartmental com- 
mittee on water and up to Cabinet within a 
month or two. A tthe present stage of devel- 
opment it is in the very early negotiating 
stage with officials of the British Columbia 
government. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): When 
might the agreement be completed or 
ratified? 


Dr. Prince: This is beyond my control. I 
would hope it might be within a couple of 
months time, but sometimes these things are 
quite slow in getting off the ground. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Have 
you any idea once you have drawn up the 
terms of reference how long the study might 
take? 


Dr. Prince: The study is likely to run on 
for perhaps two or three years. I might say in 
this connection that even in advance of an 
agreement which would be a binding agree- 
ment between Canada and the province, we 
are entertaining some preliminary field stud- 
ies this summer as part of the joint pro- 
grams or individual programs of federal gov- 
ernment agencies, B.C. agencies and possibly 
some of the universities because there is a 
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need for physical information and data on the 
system there, particularly in relation to pollu- 
tion. We hope that as part of the developing 
programs and even before such an agreement 
is signed that the gathering of some informa- 
tion can be started. 
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Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Where 
will this work be taking place? 


Dr. Prince: A lot of the work will be field 
studies of the area itself and this, of course, 
would be supported by laboratory studies as 
required either in federal premises, provin- 
cial or university and perhaps even some 
consultants. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): How 
about cost? Will this be a cost-shared venture 
with the province or will we be picking up 
most of the tab? 


Dr. Prince: I think this is contingent on the 
terms of the agreement and at this particular 
juncture I would not like to say too much 
about it. I think there is a general guideline, 
Mr. Chairman, in demonstration basins of this 
kind throughout the country that the federal 
government in principle has offered to share 
a substantial part of the cost, but the precise 
definition of this has not been arrived at and 
would not be until an agreement is 
negotiated. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): One of 
the things, of course, that the people in my 
constituency are concerned about is the possi- 
bility of a diversion and one of the stands 
that we have taken is that we want to see a 
comprehensive study done of the water needs 
of our area, as well—the area being served 
by the Shuswap-Thompson system. Have you 
had any discussions with the province relat- 
ing to this aspect of the problem? 


Dr. Prince: Any discussions that we have 
had so far with provincial officials, Mr. Chair- 
man, were entirely of a preliminary nature in 
trying to mesh physical programs. The ques- 
tion of what would be done with regard to a 
comprehensive study, not only of the Okana- 
gan, but the adjacent Shuswap area, I do not 
think has been fully worked out. Certainly in 
the preliminary thinking that we have of an 
agreement we must entertain some idea of 
the involvement of a diversion, how it would 
affect the people on both sides of the 
watershed and it is even more complex than 
between two adjacent basins in British 
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Columbia because diversion into the Okana- 
gan would also involve us in an international 
relationship with the United States. There- 
fore, at this stage of the game I could not be 
at all definite about what might be undertak- 
en in this respect, but it is being given 
consideration. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I sup- 
pose the source of water to augment the 
Okanagan would be one of the major consid- 
erations in the study. Is this correct? 


Dr. Prince: I would think that is correct, 
yes. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): You 
mentioned that there is an interdepartmental 
committee that is involved in water resources. 
Could you give us an indication of which 
departments are involved in this? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, could I have the 
question clarified? Do you mean the inter- 
departmental committee as a whole or rela- 
tive to the Okanagan-Shuswap? 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Rela- 
tive to the Okanagan-Shuswap primarily, but 
perhaps as a whole. 
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Dr. Prince: I would be speaking from mem- 


| ory on this point, but I could give definite 
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information if I referred to records. At the 
moment there is a working study group set 
up under the interdepartmental committee on 
water to look into the Okanagan demonstra- 
tion basin. I do know that members of other 
federal departments include representatives 
from the Fisheries Department and from the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


_ There may be others, but I would be going on 
very vague memory to name them. If it is of 


interest to the member I would be quite 
happy to provide this information. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I would 


like to have that information. Thank you 


very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I was quite 
surprised at the opening statement of the 
Minister this morning. I thought he had come 
forth in very bold terms with regard to a 


- National oil policy, a pollution policy, a water 
policy and so forth. I found his speech this 


morning had sort of a Kiwanian luncheon 


flavour to it. I, therefore, am going to direct 
some questions to him. The first question, Mr. 
_ Lang, is with regard to the national oil policy. 
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When can we expect a statement on the 
national oil policy? 


Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, the matters 
which were referred to by Mr. Gilbert, of 
course, were not included in the statement 
today because they are in the category of 
matters to be decided upon as government 
policy and to be announced in due course and 
that is exactly the answer to his question 
now, as he knows full well. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Lang, I notice that you 
devoted about 10 lines with regard to the oil 
policy on page 7 and most of it was with 
regard to the Task Force on Northern Oil 
Development while the last sentence in the 
paragraph related to the studies being availa- 
ble and prepared for the ministers. Do you 
think that these studies should be confined 
just to the ministers for policy or should they 
be made available to the members of this 
Committee so that we could become more 
informed on them? 


Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, again, I think the 
ordinary policy—the very sound long-term 
policy—of governments in this matter is that 
very often confidential papers are prepared 
for the use of the government in arriving at 
policy decisions. Whether these confidential 
papers are then the subject of further scruti- 
ny outside of the government itself is a mat- 
ter for decision from time to time and gener- 
ally the rule is against such revealing of the 
content. There are, of course, some famous 
exceptions to that rule. I might say that the 
brief reference to oil on page 7 to which Mr. 
Gilbert referred is not my statement of oil 
policy. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, to 
members of this Committee that, of course, 
the estimates of the National Energy Board 
will also be coming before the Committee and 
many aspects of oil policy with which I am 
concerned in my present capacity really fall 
more clearly under the National Energy 
Board than under the Department as a whole. 
The Task Force referred to is one that cuts 
across a number of departmental lines and 
was referred to here really for that reason. It 
has a fairly special function and will produce 
a policy paper in relation to that function. 


Mr. Gilbert: Can we expect a policy state- 
ment when the National Energy Board 
appears, Mr. Lang, with regard to the oil 
policy? 


Mr. Lang: You cannot expect that state- 
ment if the government has not at that point 
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made the statement and I would tend to 
think, Mr. Chairman, that in a matter of this 
importance hon. members would expect that 
a major statement on the national oil policy 
wouid, in fact, be made in the House rather 
than to this Committee without any disrespect 
to the members of this Committee. After that, 
I am sure, there would be ample opportunity 
for the members of this Committee to review 
the matter in detail. 


Mr. Gilbert: In the interim, Mr. Lang, have 
you anything to report with regard to the Pan 
Arctie development? 


Mr. Lang: The Pan Arctic development? 
Mr. Gilbert: Yes. 


Mr. Lang: You are talking about the oil 
development, are you? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes. 
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Mr. Lang: I do not have any direct report 
to make about this. The estimates of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development would involve the proper refer- 
ence to this as this falls within their purview 
rather than within this Department. 


Mr. Gilbert: Do you have anything to 
report in regard to the consultations between 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Trudeau concerning their 
discussion in Washington on the national oil 
policy? 


Mr. Lang: No, I do not have, Mr. Chair- 
man, aithough I would be glad to attempt to 
answer specific questions if you have them. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Minister, I wonder if 
could refer to page 13 where you discuss the 
water pollution problem and indicate that: 

The federal government has particular 
responsibility for pollution abatement 
programs on international waters, certain 
interprovincial waters, and certain major 
intra-provincial waters which meet the 
oceans at large national harbours. 


Later on you say these programs: 


which the federal government partici- 
pates as partners with provinces, 


What progress has been made with regard to 
participating with the provinces either in a 
legislative program or in a practical way? 
You have mentioned that we are going to 
have a Canada waters act. Now, are you con- 
templating a Canada pollution act which 
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would integrate or co-ordinate with the pro- 
vincial legislation, and so forth? 


Mr. Lang: We already have legislation 
which allows for the exploring with the prov- 
inces of certain aspects of water management, 
and this reference really envisages further 
such exploration and co-operation. We will 
certainly want appropriate legislative authori- 
ty of any kind which we do not have in 
regard to this. The discussions between the 
federal authorities, between this department 
and the provinces, go on frequently on a fair- 
ly wide scale with regard to all matters of 
water management, and I would expect this 
to continue and indeed to accelerate fairly 
rapidly. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Minister, there is a feeling 
amongst Canadians that there is a lack of 
leadership with regard to this pollution prob- 
lem and many feel that the federal govern- 
ment should take a leadership role and have 
the co-operation and the co-ordination of the 
provinces. What is your feeling in this 
reagrd? I get the feeling that you are more 
passive than active, and it becomes disturbing 
to many Canadians. 


Mr. Lang: I think your feeling is not 
uncommon in you but may not necessarily 
bear any relationship to the facts. 


Mr. Gilbert: Would you explain that, Mr. 
Minister? 


Mr. Lang: I do think there is real room for 
national leadership in regard to water pollu- 
tion and the government has been very con- 
cerned to exercise this leadership while at the 
same time, of course, being fully mindful of 
the special concerns of the provinces in this 
area. This is an area where surely more dra- 
matic action might be possible if we were in 
fact, a unitary state rather than a federal 
state. 


We are, for extremely good reasons how- 
ever, a federal state, and therefore the leader- 
ship we give and the initiatives which we 
take in this matter have to be taken in the 
more. painful way, and sometimes therefore 
the slower way, that results from this federal 
structure. I do not think it really reflects on 
the leadership or the initiative that we 
accept the pattern of our national existence. 
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Mr. Gilbert: I think that is all for the 
moment, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Paproski? 


Mr. Paproski: Mr. Minister, I have one 
question. I would like a little more explana- 
tion of the subvention program on Western 
coal. What is meant by the subvention assist- 
ance program that you have for western 
coal? 


The Chairman: Mr. MacNabb? 


Mr. G. M. MacNabb (Assistant Deputy 
Minister Energy Development): Mr. Chair- 
man, there have been three Wetern compa- 
nies that have been supported by the federal 
government subvention program which is 
administered by the Dominion Coal Board. At 
present these companies are Canmore Mines 
Limited, Coleman Collieries Limited and 
Kaiser Resources Limited. This program has 
been going on for a number of years. I am 
speaking now specifically of the program to 
support the export of Canadian coal. 


The objective was to assist these companies 
over the period of limited markets, trying to 
convince overseas purchasers of the quality of 
Canadian coal, and to assist them until large 
term export contracts could be negotiated and 
operation under those contracts commenced. 


At that time it was always recognized that 
economies in scale could be realized both in 
the production of the coal and in the move- 
ment of the coal from the mine to the dock. 
These economies will be realized. For exam- 


ple, unit train operations should commence 


from the Kaiser collieries this coming fall. 
Therefore, the subvention assistance to Kaiser 


Company will terminate March 31 of next 


year and to the other two companies on 


March 31 of the following year. 


Mr. Chappell: May I ask a supplementary 
question? 


The Chairman: Not on the first round, Mr. 


| Chappell; I am sorry. I would have to allow it 


to others if I did. Mr. Hymmen? 


Mr. Hymmen: I have a couple of general 


| questions I would like to ask the Minister. 


* members 


Before I do I would say I think that all the 
of the Committee have been 
reminded by the Minister’s statement of the 
over-all importance of the new department 


which was reorganized in 1966. 


I have several general questions. 


I wonder if the Committee could be given 
later a list showing the composition of the six 
national advisory committees referred to on 


_ page 5? 
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Mr. Lang: I would be glad to. 


Mr. Hymmen: Second, I would like to go 
back to the question that Mr. Gilbert raised 
concerning water pollution. Some of us feel 
that so far as the Constitution is concerned 
water poliution is a rather grey area. Con- 
cerning the interpretation at the federal re- 
sponsibility as explained in the Minister’s 
statement, is this by agreement, by interpreta- 
tion or how was this present interpretation of 
policy arrived at? 


Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make it perfectiy clear that the references to 
the federal participation in various activities 
in regard to pollution in my statement are no 
way designed to be a complete statement of 
the federal jurisdiction in this area. The ques- 
tion of federal jurisdiction is, in fact, a com- 
plex one. The areas I referred to are simply 
examples from within the jurisdiction but 
there are many avenues of federal authority 
that involve it in water pollution. 

We have many statutes which affect water 
pollution and indeed many which are not 
directly under the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, viewed from that point 
of view. There are fisheries laws and laws 
concerning navigable waters, and so on, all 
of which really affect this matter. This is by 
no means a complex area and I welcome your 
question because it does give me this oppor- 
tunity to make clear that this was not in any 
way a definitive statement of jurisdiction but 
simply a few examples. 
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Mr. Hymmen: I have another question. I 
refer to one word in the brief on page 4. 
Under “a sound policy for mangement of 


resources...” sub-paragraph (e) we 
...must utilize air and water in a variety 
of ways. 


I would like to ask to what extent, if any, is 
the Department involved in consultation 
with other departments—for example, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
which, I understand, has been given some 
responsibility in regard to air pollution. I ask 
this question because I feel that in some 
respects air is one of our important national 
resources, if not the most important interna- 
tional resource and, while I have already 
mentioned diversification in the importance of 
the over-all Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, I am not suggesting that this 
diversification be magnified. However, the 
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Province of Ontario has already decided that 
the question of preservation of water and air 
should be brought under one roof. Now, my 
question, to go back to it is: is the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and _ Resources 
involved in any way in any consideration at 
the federal level in regard to air? 


Mr. Lang: The Department is involved even 
with some of the matters that are of particu- 
lar concern to the Department of Health 
through interdepartmental committees which 
watch over the various aspects of the interest. 
Of course, the Department is really involved 
quite directly because of the real relationship 
between a number of things including air and 
water pollution—some water poilution is, at 
one point in its history, air pollution, and so 
on, so there is an inevitable combination here. 
These problems tend to be sorted out through 
interdepartmental committees. 


Mr. Hymmen: Now I will ask the leading 
question and the Minister does not have to 
answer it if he does not wish to. Can anything 
be: gained by bringing the preservation or the 
control of these two important resources 
under one roof? 


Mr. Lang: That, of course, again is a policy 
question and I will accept your invitation not 
to answer it, except to point out that while 
bringing them under one roof would result in 
a nice cohesion in regard to the question of 
total environmental pollution, it would leave 
a need for some interdepartmental commit- 
tees of another sort in regard to different 
aspects of the operation. 


Questions of health would still be very 
much involved with this operation, and ques- 
tions of industrial development would be 
involved, so there is really no way you are 
going to organize this effort so as not require 
a very high degree of co-ordination among 
several different departments. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. With deference 
to the other members of the Committee, I 
have one more question. This has to do with a 
suggestion of a tanker being constructed, I 
think it is the S. S. Manhattan, to transport oil 
through the Northwest Passage. Has the 
Department any views on this particular 
suggestion? 


Mr. Lang: We have some active involve- 
ment. Perhaps Dr. Isbister would like to com- 
ment on this point. 


Dr. C. M. Isbister: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Minister, a number of different government 
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departments have been interested in this, the 
Department of Transport even more than 
ourselves, but our Department has been 
interested in the Task Force on Northern Oil 
Development to which reference was made 
and is studying and following this matter 
very closely. This voyage, as you know, is 
being made on an experimental basis this 
summer. 


As government officials in our Department, 
we have certainly taken the view that Canada 
has a great interest in seeing this experimen- 
tal voyage made, and we have set ourselves 
to doing everything that we can to ensure its 
success. The Department has a direct contri- 
bution to make in connection with this 
because the success of the voyage will rely, 
for example, on the hydrographic knowledge 
of our Department. In addition to this, some 
of the government’s and some of the country’s 
leading experts on northern ice conditions are 
senior scientists in our Department. They 
have already been consulted at an early stage 
by people planning the Manhattan Project. 
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In brief, the answer to your question is that 
we are very interested. We have a contribu- 
tion of our own to make as a Department and 
we are trying to make sure that the federal 
government’s knowledge of this and contribu- 
tion towards it is well co-ordinated and 
purposeful. 


The Chairman: I have the following on my 
list at the present time in this order: Mr. 
Deakon, Mr. Harding, and Mr. Whiting. Mr. 
Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
noticed that in his introductory remarks Mr. 
Lang referred to the intention of the govern- 
ment to introduce this Canada Water Bill. I 
would like to ask Mr. Lang, if I may, whether 
there has been any consultation with, and if 
so whether he had received co-operation 
from, the provinces and other bodies with 
reference to the formulation of this bill? 


Mr. Lang: The best answer I can give to f 


that, Mr. Chairman, is that the general dis- 
cussions and co-operation between us and the 
provinces has been a part of the input into 
the drafting of the bill. The drafting is still 


going forward. It is one of our objectives in © 


producing the bill for first reading in this 


session without proceeding with second read- — 


ing of it that there will be further time when 
the actual bill itself can be discussed with the 
provinces. 
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There is no doubt, as you can see from the 
rest of my statement in regard to water, of 
our awareness of the need for co-operation 
with the provinces for the most effective 
kinds of programs, quite apart from the juris- 
dictional question. This is what we hope to 
accomplish, more specifically after the draft, 
which does bear in mind the past history of 
co-operation, is available. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Lang also whether this bill that is 
being proposed will contain clauses pertaining 
to the enforcement of offenders who cause 
pollution of our waters? 


Mr. Lang: I am afraid, Mr Chairman, that 
_as I get towards specific questions about what 
the bill will contain I am on difficult ground. 
We are drafting the bill and, of course, at 
this stage it is really prior to governmental 
decision on the actual content, I cannot really 
go into detail. 


_ Mr. Deakon: I am not asking you to go into 
detail. My question is whether any section of 
that bill will include enforcement policies. 
_ That is all I want to know. 


Mr. Lang: I count that as detail. 


Mr. Deakon: All right; in that case I will 
ask another question if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
‘Is the government at present, through the 
Department of Mines, Energy and Resources, 
conducting any experimentation or research 
with reference to water pollution? I am 
‘specifically thinking about the aeration 
process. 


Mr. Lang: Dr. Prince, perhaps you would 
| like to answer that. 


Dr. A. T. Prince (Director, Inland Waters 
Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources): Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would have 
‘to say at the moment the answer is, no. We 
'are certainly at least studying on paper a 
‘number of these things and conferring with 
various people that may be involved in this 
sort of development. I think I should com- 
‘ment that our facilities for conducting 
research in a physical sense are extremely 
limited at the present time. 


We are occupying rather small rental quar- 
ters in Ottawa for the headquarters of our 
Water Quality Division, and facilities will not 
be really adequate until we move into the 
Canada Centre for Inland Waters at Burling- 
ton, which will be a year or two from now, 
at least. 
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Mr. Deakon: Is there any allocation of 
funds at present for research purposes to be 
given to universities or groups such as that to 
do research work of this kind? 


Dr. Prince: Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is an 
allocation of funds through the National 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Research and funding in this general area of 
abatement processes has been awarded for 
the past two years. 
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Mr. Deakon: I should like to ask a last 
question, if I may, Mr. Chairman, off the 
pollution issue, and this is regarding the min- 
eral resources of our northland and mineral 
resources which are under the jurisdiction of 
the federal government. Is the government 
contemplating requirements that these raw 
materials be refracted and processed in our 
country instead of being shipped overseas in 
a raw state? 


Mr. Lang: The government, of course, is 
particularly interested in encouraging this 
sort of thing. Any change in governmental 
policy would, of course have to be announced 
in due course. 


Mr. Deakon: I get much success. Thank 
you, Mr Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding? 


As I said, I have Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Whiting. After we have finished with them I 
think we should call the meeting to a close. 


Mr. Harding: I have several questions on 
different aspects of the Department, but I 
will start with water resources because I am 
extremely interested in this aspect of 
development. 


If Parliament can pass a Canada Water Act 
why cannot it pass a Canada anti-pollution 
act? 


Mr. Lang: Are you talking about anti-pollu- 
tion of every kind? 


Mr. Harding: Yes; I am thinking in terms 
not only of water, but of air and soil, and so 
on. 


Mr. Lang: I presume that question, Mr. 
Chairman, really calls for an interpretation of 
the jurisdiction of the country under the Bri- 
tish North America Act. It would really 
depend, I think, on the nature of the actual 
sections whether the question would be an- 
swered totally in the affirmative or totally in 
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the negative. That I give you as an off-hand 
legal opinion which I ought not to give you at 
alls 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that water is both provincial and federal and 
that the jurisdiction is mixed up. If we can 
have a Canada Water Act I see no reason for 
our not being able to deal with pollution on 
exactly the same basis. 


My. Lang: I fully expect, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Canada Water Act, which we will be 
presenting, will be fully within the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government. When the 
members lock at it I think it will really speak 
for itself. 


Then to ask whether every different kind of 
act would also be within the jurisdiction is a 
rather hypothetical and rather complex ques- 
tion which, of course, cannot be answered. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
make one or two comments on the brief. I 
read it with a great deal of interest and 
marked one or two points. 


On page 2 you have set out some pretty 
broad principles, of which I approve, inciden- 
tally. You say: 

The principal concern of the Depart- 
ment is not gain, but opportunity: oppor- 
tunity for Parliament to enact wise and 
effective legislation on which to base fed- 
eral activities towards the improvement 
of man’s environment; opportunity for 
federal-provincial cooperation in water 
resources development and enhancement; 

Then we go over to page 3, and we start with 
IN Omnis 

1. The development, through data-gath- 
ering and research, policy formulation 
and planning, and the coordination of 
national effort, of a sound basis for the 
exploitation of... 


And I am going to come down to (b): 
(b) water and renewable resources 


I have raised this matter before, and I am 
going to go right back to the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act. Navigable waters 
come under the jurisdiction of the federal 
government, and if we are going to get sensi- 
ble planning in water development someone 
has to be responsible for the plans dealing 
with every aspect of navigable waters. 


I am going to give the Committee an exam- 
ple. I think we should look into it and do 
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something about it. Crown corporations are 
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not covered, I understand, by the provisions 
of the Navigable Waters Protection Act and a 
provincial government, or a provincial Crown 
corporation, can build a dam on any naviga- 
ble stream they wish and do a tremendous 
amount of damage to the ecology of a huge 
area. And they do not have to report to any- 
one. To me, Mr. Chairman, this is not sound, 
proper, sensible, or logical, planning. 


If we are going to have the type of plan- 
ning you have mentioned in your report then, 
as a Committee and as a House of Commons, 
we just have to sit down and make some 
changes in the present legislation. 


My question for the Minister is whether he 
has anything in view relative to changes to 
the Navigable Waters Protection Act so as to 
bring provincial and federal Crown corpora- 
tions under its provisions? 


Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act was recently before 
the House of Commons and I think this mat- 
ter was discussed very fully by the appropri- 
ate committee with the appropriate Minister 
piloting the legislation through the House. 


I hope that the very interesting representa- 
tions which the hon. member has made will 
be made, particularly later on in the life of 
this Parliament, when the water act is pre- 
sumably before this same Committee and 
when the government will be presenting what 
in its view is the appropriate approach to 
handling the over-all question of water and 
renewable resources before the Committee. 
At that stage I will be very glad to hear the 
specific representations of members about any 
defects in our approach. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
follow this up. Has the Department made any 
advance to the provinces in the discussion of 
this specific problem? Mind you, I can 
understand it could ruffle some feathers, to 
put it mildly, but it has to be done. Someea 
has to be responsible. 


We had an example in the Peace River 
when the dam was built. No application was 
made to the federal authorities. One of the 
provinces had objected to this Peace River 
dam and I am not objecting to the building of 
the dam. Now we find that a tremendous 
amount of ecological damage has been done 
in the Mackenzie River Delta, and we are 
only now starting to measure it. It seems to 
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me that someone must be responsible for hav- 
ing proper surveys made before we proceed 
| with these projects. 

If something is in dispute—and as I look at 
it today I think this is one of the key points 
outlined in your presentation—someone has to 
have the responsibility for making a decision. 
I suggest that surveys will have to be made 
by the federal Department, and before we 
okay a project we will have to make sure that 
we are not doing more damage than the good 
which will result from perhaps a single pur- 
pose use of a dam which may just be for the 
generation of power. 


All these costs, Mr. Chairman, should be 
taken into consideration. We might find in the 
long run that it is cheaper to put in an atomic 
energy plant rather than have a vast amount 
of destruction over a huge area. 


I am going to suggest to the Committee that 
we must follow this up, and to the Minister 
that, if they are not already in the Canada 
Water Act, some pretty serious consideration 
be given to including the checks and counter- 
balances needed to ensure a logical and sensi- 
ble—in any opinion, a logical and sensible— 
development of our water resources. 


Mr. Chairman, to get back to pollution 
again, you can put every pollution control in 
the various acts we are talking about, but if 
we leave this huge gap in the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act we are going to have 
pollution of water basins for generations to 
come. Vegetation is just flooded over and 
spawning grounds are destroyed. There is a 
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tremendous amount of ecological damage. I 
think we just have to be prepared to make 
our estimates and I believe very coldly and 
logically make our decisions based upon them. 
| There is no doubt that there will be protests 
from the provinces, but I think they too, in 
the long run, will realize that orderly and 
sensible development has to take place. 


There is another question, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would like to ask the Minister. We 
have had an increasing number of reports, 
particularly from American sources, about 
the export of water. I have asked a question 
about it in the House. I understood that some 
_ studies were being made. I would like to ask 
' the Minister what studies are going on within 
the Department, who is making them, when 
we can expect the report to come down, is 
‘there any preliminary report we can get hold 
} ef to see what has been done, and so on? 
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Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
comments first expressed about the require- 
ment in this area for a responsible, compre- 
hensive review of the impact upon our total 
environment of any given project and, of 
course, this has been very much in the mind 
of the government. The pilot projects which 
have been made available to the various 
regions of the country to study water 
resources are really designed in this way. 
They are meant to provide a comprehensive 
review of the use of the water resource. 


There are within the Department many 
studies going on with regard to the use of 
water. The Department has no specific plan in 
regard to finding out ways of exporting 
water. 


Mr. Harding: I am not suggesting that you 
export water. I am only trying to find out if 
surveys are being made to estimate the quan- 
tities of water and the requirements of water 
for Canadian use, and if possible that there 
might even be a surplus. 


Mr. Lang: Dr. Prince, would you like to 
comment on that. 


Dr. Prince: The question of surveys regard- 
ing the quantity of water, I think, relates 
primarily to the question of stream-flow 
measurements, hydrometric measurements. 
And the country has for many years had a 
survey program of this kind going on, indeed 
since the turn of the century when it started. 
At the present time we have something like 
2,200 hydrometric stations of various types 
throughout the country. These are concen- 
trated primarily in the southern portions of 
the country and are related to water manage- 
ment and use activities primarily but the net- 
work is being expanded and in fact is being 
studied with regard to expansion right now 
to penetrate into the more remote regions of 
the country to assess the total inventory of 
water. 


The cost of such operations is very large, 
and insofar as we can, we are endeavouring 
to respond to this to get a total assessment of 
our water inventory in the matter of stream 
flow. The time-factor on this as to when we 
will know what we require in the country, 
how much we have in detail is a very long- 
term matter, and I would not expect answers 
on this for several years to come. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, these studies 
are in the process of being made. Are they 
about Canadian requirements and so on? Is 
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there a specific department or some specific 
individual who is in charge of this survey? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the matter of 
the survey of stream flow is under the Water 
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Survey of Canada, which is a division of the 
Inland Waters Branch of which I am Direc- 
tor. And we have a program, a continuing 
program not just a study program of what is 
to be done, but we have a staff of some 300 
people engaged throughout the country in this 
activity, and they have been engaged in this 
activity for many years. It is a question of the 
size and scope of coverage that is before us 
at the moment. 


Mr. Harding: Does this include, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Canadian requirement projected 
many years ahead? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, in response to 
this question, I might say that we are under- 
taking in connection with consultants and in 
co-operation with the provinces, a study of 
the system and network design at the present 
time in two of the provinces, and we hope to 
extend these studies to evaluate the very 
question that is being asked. The question of 
how and what type of network development 
should be installed is a matter of considerable 
interest to us. 


Rather than proceed with the expansion of 
the network in its present form, we are stop- 
ping to have a look at the whole system. It is 
extremely costly. I mentioned that we had 
some 2,200 stations at the present time. We 
may have to have 5,000 to 10,000 before we 
are through. And as stations are developed in 
the more remote areas, the cost of them, not 
only for installation but for maintenance, 
increases very markedly. The present average 
value is probably in the order of $8,000 per 
station, and we want to know where we are 
going in detail before we extend our present 
program. 


Mr. Harding: A further question, Mr. 
Chairman. Have there been any requests 
from the Americans for the export of water 
from Canada? 


Dr. Isbister: There was a very clear state- 
ment made by the former Secretary of the 
Interior when he visited here a couple of 
years ago, in which he said in public that in 
the view of the United States Government, 
the priority task in the United States is 
efficient water management in the United 
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States, and the U.S. Government is not look- 
ing to Canada or to another country for its 
supplies of water. 


The Chairman: Mr. Whiting. 


Mr. Whiting: Is there any check being 
made on commercial boats on the Great 
Lakes with regard to pollution? I have heard 
it mentioned that some oil tankers occasion- 
ally dump excess oil from their boats into the 
Great Lakes. I was wondering if your depart- 
ment has any policing powers to correct this 
situation, if it does exist, and how do you go 
about it? 


Dr. Prince: Regarding policing powers, I 
would say the answer to that is nio. The ques- 
tion of involvemenitt in the event of a major 
spill, yes I think we do have some involve- 
ment. I might say in this connection that at 
the present time the interdepartmental com- 
mittee on water has asked for a study group 
to be formed. It is already formed, and it is 
looking into the matter of emergency spills 
and the co-ordination of all forms of action 
that may be taken in this connection. This 
working group was formed about two weeks 
ago and has been asked to investigate all 
plans, emergency plans or control plans, con- 
cerning the Great Lakes and other waters, 
both inland and coastal that are concerned 
with this sort of event. 


Mr. Lang: I was going to ask if other 
departments have a particular interest in this 
kind of thing and if they would be involved. 
The Department of Fisheries, for instance, 
the Department of Transport in regard to 
navigable waters, and so on. So that there 
would be other involvement of the govern- 
ment through other departmental responsibil- 
ities. 
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Mr. Whiting: If it was necessary that a boat 
make a spill out in the Great Lakes, who 
would they contact, or what would be the 
procedures that they would have to follow? 


Dr. Prince: There are at the present time at 
least some emergency measures that involve 
agencies in both the United States and Cana- 
da. In the Great Lakes the situation’ depends 
on where it might happen as far as Canada is 
concerned. In the upper Great Lakes, contact 
with the RCMP, who in turn would contact 
appropriate agencies of the Department of 
Transport is a known procedure. In certain 
parts of the Great Lakes there are expediency 
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measures' which would arrange for contacting 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission 
itself. We have our center at Burlington, and 
it is widely known and we are contacted. 


What w eare trying to do through this 
interdepartmental committee—and the Min- 
ister has mentioned that many depart- 
ments are involved in this—we are endeavour- 
_ing to work out a procedure which will be 
more effective and known throughout the 
whole community, as to what action should be 
taken in the event of an emergency such as 
you describe. 


Mr. Whiting: Are there any penalties at the 
present time that could be enforced on these 
boat owners if they did this without consult- 
ing the appropriate department? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, at the present 
time there are penalties that can be imposed 
under the legislation of the Department of 
Transport. These penalties can be quite 
severe and are enforced under many circum- 
stances, One of the difficulties is to find the 
culprit. 


_ Myr. Whiting: I have a question on the pol- 
lution control centre in Burlington. How 
many scientific employees do you have there? 


Dr. Prince: At the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters, Mr. Chairman, at the present 
time the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources has the Great Lakes division, 
which is a unit of about 100 people. It is 
supported by another group from the Depart- 
ment, namely the Marine Sciences Branch, 
who operate the ships with a small detach- 
ment of water quality people. I would say 
that at the momentt there are between 150 and 
200 people on strength at the site, of whom 
_ perhaps one out of four may be a professional 
scientist or engineer. I could provide precise 
- figures, if you wish. 


Mr. Whiting: If you would I would appreci- 
ate that. How many of your ships are sta- 
tioned in Burlington? 


Dr. Prince: Is the reference to large vessels 
rather than small launches? 


Mr. Whiiing: Both. 
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Dr. Prince: In respect of large ships in the 
500-ton class and up, there are two, one is 
our own vessel Limnos. 


Mr. Whiting: I am referring to your own. 


Dr. Prince: Limnos is our own vessel; it is 
owned and operated by the Department. With 
regard to smaller craft I think it would be 
in the order of perhaps 10. These are launches 
and various utility boats from perhaps 10 
tons down to whalers with large outboard 
motors. 


Mr. Whiting: Is that 500-ton ship Canadian- 
made? 


Dr. Prince: Yes, Limnos was constructed 
at Port Weller, Ontario by Canadian Dry- 
docks Limitted. 


Mr. Whiting: And the others? 
e@ 1255 


Dr. Prince: I am not sure of the answer on 
the smaller craft but I think most of them are 
Canadian built. 

Mr. Whiting: 
information? 


Could you get me that 


Dr. Prince: Yes, this information could be 
obtained. 


Mr. Whiting: Those are all the questions I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Is the Committee prepared 
to stand Item 1 and go on to Item 2 at our 
meeting at 8 p.m. on Thursday in Room 371? 


Yes, Mr. Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: I was wondering, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether you could take under advise- 
ment discussing with the steering committee 
the possibility of the Committee visiting this 
Burlington Centre. 


The Chairman: Yes, we will definitely be 
discussing this. This has already been dis- 
cussed by your steering committee. There are 
cards available if you want to request that 
certain pamphlets be sent to you. 


I want to thank the officials and Mr. Lang 
for being with us this morning and this 
afternoon. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 17, 1969. 
(19) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 8:27 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hopkins presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Code, Comeau, Deakon, Gilbert, Harding, Hop- 
kins, Hymmen, Langlois, Mahoney, Paproski, Ritchie, Serré, Smerchanski, 
Whiting—(14). 


Witnesses: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Dr. 
J. M. Harrison, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mines and Geosciences); Mr. J.-P. 
Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. G. M. MacNabb, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy Development); Mr. D. G. Crosby, Chief 
(Resource Administration Division). 


The Chairman read the report of the subcommittee as follows: 


TuursDAY, April 17, 1969. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met this day at 3:30 p.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Comeau, Deakon, Harding, Hopkins and 
Hymmen. 

The Committee discussed the programme for the completion of the esti- 
mates of Energy, Mines and Resources. 

The following was recommended: 


April 17, Votes 5, 15, 20 and 25 pertaining to Mines, Minerals and Geo- 
sciences and Votes 40, 45, 50 pertaining to Water and Renewable 
Resources. 


April 22, Visit to Fuel Research Laboratory. 


April 24, Evening meeting—possible National Energy Board if votes per- 
taining to Water passed. 


April 29, Visit Heavy water plant—Sydney, N.S. Return same day. 
May 1, Visit Chalk River. 
May 6, 8, Meeting to complete AECL votes and loans. 


May 12, Leave p.m. to visit Inland waters, Burlington. Return evening 
May 13. 


May 15, Complete Vote 1 EMR. 


On Motion of Mr. Whiting, 
It was agreed that the report be concurred in. 
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The Committee resumed consideration of the estimates of the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Vote 5, Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equip- 
MENU 646545 $631,000. was carried. 


The Chairman called votes 15, 20 and 25 relating to Mines, Minerals, Energy 
and Geosciences. 


And the questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 10:20 p.m. 
to the call of the Chair. 
Va Vir, * 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, April 17, 1969. 
e@ 2027 : 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I call the meeting to order and I will start off 
by reading your subcommittee report. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings.) 


The Chairman: That is the report of your 
steering committee, gentlemen. Could I have 
a motion for the adoption of this report? 


Mr. Whiting: I so move. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: I will now call Item 5 of 
Energy, Mines and Resources and you will 
find this listed in general terms on page 54 of 
the Blue Book and in more detail on page 58 
of the Blue Book. 


5 Construction or Acquisition of Build- 

ings, Works, Land and Equipment 
including Common-use Field Survey 
Equipment—$707,000. 


I would like members of the Committee to 
stay with the subjects listed under Item 5 so 
' that we can pass it after discussion when that 
‘item is finished, and the same with each other 
| item as we come to it, rather than wandering 
_over too wide a field at one time. 


| Dr. J. M. Harrison (Assistant Deputy 
| Minister, (Mines and Geosciences), Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources): You 
‘might also, gentlemen, refer to this book 
| which I believe you were all given, the new 
form of the estimates put up as a trial which 
‘refers more specifically to the programs 
| under this particular activity. 


Mr. Gilbert: What page? 


Dr. Harrison: Page 16 of the White Book or 
on page 58 of the Blue Book. 


|. The Chairman: I would like to welcome Dr. 
Harrison and his officials this evening. For 
the benefit of any new members of the Com- 
“mittee and all of us I wonder if you would 
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introduce your officials again before we start, 
please. 


Dr. Harrison: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
As the Chairman mentioned my name is Har- 
rison, and I am the Assistant Deputy Minister 
for Mines and Geosciences; on my right is 
Mr. Jean-Paul Drolet, Assistant Deputy 
Minister for Mineral Development; next to 
him, Mr. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter for Energy Development; along the wall, 
Dr. Crosby from the Resource Administra- 
tion Division; A. R. Scott, Energy Develop- 
ment; Robert Code, Senior Personnel Advis- 
er; Mr. Sutherland from the Deputy’s Office; 
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Mr. MacLeod, Information and Mr. Geldart 
also from Information. 


The Chairman: Thanks, Dr. Harrison. I am 
now prepared to receive indications of those 
who want to question Item 5. Mr. Harding? 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, there are sev- 
eral points I would like to raise with the 
Department. I have gone through the talk 
again which the Acting Minister gave us the 
other day and I notice it is in very, very 
general terms. There are several aspects of 
mineral development which I would like to 
explore at this time and perhaps we could get 
some information from the staff members 
here. 


My first question is this... 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding, if it is on 
minerals possibly we could wait until Vote 15. 


Mr. Harding: Vote 15? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether it is in order to make a sugges- 
tion, but when the subcommittee met this 
afternoon we were looking at the new format 
of estimates which is very confusing when 
you go to the Blue Book. I wonder if the 
Committee would agree to take the first four 
items as a group and then leave the items on 
Water, starting with Item 40, so that there 
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would be a little more leeway to the members 
of the Committee to consider these various 
things. 


Mr. Deakon: I think it is a good suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Do members of the Com- 
mittee agree with that? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: All right, then, we will con- 
sider Items 5, 15, 20 and 25. I think perhaps 
we could pass Item 5 first and get it out of the 
way because I think 15, 20 and 25 are a better 
grouping, would you not say? Is there anyone 
who has any questions on Item 5 dealing with 
Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment Including Com- 
mon-Use Field Survey Equipment (Details, 
page 58). Any questions on that Item? 
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Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman, where did you 
read that? 


The Chairman: I am going by the Blue 
Book. 


An hon. Member: It is not a separate item 
in the white estimates book. 


Dr. Harrison: It is a separate item in the 
white estimates under the second major 
grouping on pages 16 and 17 of the White 
Book. 


The Chairman: I feel that in dealing with 
these we have to deal with the votes in the 
order in which they appear in the Blue Book 
because these are the ones that are listed in 
our terms of reference from the House. If 
there are no questions regarding Item 5, shall 
Item 5 carry? 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, just before we 
carry Item 5... 


An hon. Member: Where is Item 5, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: Pages 54 and 58 in the Blue 
Book. 


Mr. Smerchanski: What is the difference 
between the Blue Book and page 16 and 17 of 
the White Book? 


Dr. Harrison: It will be the first three 
items under the proposed estimates for 
1969-70. 
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Mr. Smerchanski: That is Mineral Develop- 
ment, Energy Development, Field and Air 
Surveys? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes. 
Mr. Smerchanski: Thank you. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, before we 
should proceed I would like to explain there 
was some confusion on the notices which 
caused our trouble at the start of this meet- 
ing. I understand the Minister was at Room 
307 and has gone back over to the House. 


The Chairman: What does it say on the 
notice, 307? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mine says 371, but I think 
Mr. Whiting said 307. 


Mr. Whiting: That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Hymmen: I think we should carry on 
but I just wanted to give a word of explana 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thanks, Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I must apolo- 
gize. Does the Emergency Gold Mining Assis- 
tance Act come within this Vote 5? 


Mr. G. M. MacNabb (Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Energy Development) Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources): No, sir. 


Mr. Gilbert: It does not? All right then. I 
will get to that at a later time. 


Item 5 agreed to. 


The Chairman: I will now entertain ques- 
tions for Votes 15, 20 and 25. 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources 


Mines, Minerals, Energy and 
Geosciences 


15 Administration, Operation and Mainte- 
nance including the administration of 
the Explosives Act, the purchase of air 
photography, the expenses of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Air 
Surveys, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Control Surveys and Map- 
ping, the Canadian Permanent Commit- 
tee on Geographical Names, the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee on Research in 
Geological Sciences, the National Advis- 
ory Committee on Research in Mining 
and Mineral Processing, the National 
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Committee for Canada of the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union, the National 
Advisory Committee on Astronomy, and 
authority to make recoverable advances 
not exceeding the amount of the share 
of the United States Government of the 
cost of binding annual reports and 
maintaining boundary range lights— 
$39,152,600 iy 


20 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works Land and Equipment—$4,346,000 


25 Grants as detailed in the Estimates and 
contributions in accordance with the 
terms and conditions specified in the 
sub-vote titles listed in the details of 
the Estimates—$909,400 


Mr. Harding: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
was under the impression you were going to 
cover the Mines Department first and then 
lead off into the water resources later on. 


My first question to the Assistant Deputy 
Minister is: has your Department any econ- 
omists, and how many, dealing with mineral 
resources? 


Mr. J.-P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Mineral Development) Department of Ener- 
gy, Mines and Resources): In what we call 
the mineral development sector or group 
there is a branch called the Mineral 


Resources Branch and all of the professionals 
_working within this group are mining engi- 


Penn State. 
- opened, 


neers or geologists who have specialized in 
the field of mineral economics, some by prac- 
tice, some by academic training, being grad- 
uated from universities, mostly in the Unit- 
ed States. 


There are only a couple of places where 
you can take post-graduate studies in mineral 
economics, namely, Columbia University and 
There is now a school being 
or rather a new division being 


opened in an old school of mines, the Colora- 


do School of Mines, which will give a degree 


' in mineral economics. I have about 26 people 


| in that Branch. 


i 


Mr. Harding: Thank you. I have another 


, question, Mr. Chairman. Have any of these 


e 2040 
' economists studied the Carter Report in 
detail, and more especially the depletion 


‘ 
) 


allowances and the tax holidays? I under- 


| 


| stand that a report of this nature was being 


-made by the Department. Has it been made 


/ 
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and are these reports available for the mem- 
bers of the Committee? 


Mr. Drolet: The Carter Report certainly is a 
report that has been studied in great detail by 
the persons of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, and more specifically 
by this group of mineral economists for the 
simple reason that there are about 23 recom- 
mendations in the Carter Report that if 
implemented, would have a direct effect on 
the mineral industry. For instance, as you 
already know, the Carter Commission recom- 
mended that all incentives to new mines, and 
even depletion allowances, the three-year 
exemption, and so on, be taken away. This 
would have great effect on mineral develop- 
ment in this country. 


In view of that, we have studied all the 
briefs that have been presented by various 
groups, associations, or mining companies. 
We have received, I think, 45 different briefs 
that we have studied in detail. In these 
briefs, the cases of various companies, miner- 
al groups, developers, and producers were 
presented. We have ourselves prepared confi- 
dential studies that we have submitted to the 
Minister of Finance or his officials. We have 
made analysis of the effect of the Carter 
Report, what would happen in our view if 
depletion allowance were not granted any 
more, or if the three-year exemption were 
taken away. All this. We have studied these 
alternatives. We have sat with officials of the 
Department of Finance who are responsible 
for making recommandations to the Minister 
of Finance about the Carter Commission 
Report, and we are not allowed to give these 
to the general public or to the members of 
this Committee. 


Mr. Harding: I understand, Mr. Chairman, 
that these reports are not available to the 
members of this specific Committee. 


Mr. Drolet: Not from us. They may be 
made available by the Minister of Finance, 
but we have given them to him. 


Mr. Harding: I would suggest Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Committee try to obtain reports 
of this nature. I think it would assist us im- 
mensely in the type of work which I think 
we should be doing. 


There is a further question in connection 
with these studies. I think it could be of a 
very general nature, too. Have you an indica- 
tion of the total amount involved in both the 
depletion allowances and the tax holidays? 
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Mr. Drolet: Yes. 
Mr. Harding: And also the tax incentives? 


Mr. Drolet: I have a note here that I pre- 
pared for myself, looking at what has been 
happening. For instance, in the case of the 
three-year exemption, since 1955 this three- 
year exemption is granted to new mines. This 
provision has become a permanent part of the 
Income Tax Act. I have made some rough 
calculations, and during this period from 1956 
to 1967, inclusive, we received 240 applica- 
tions from new mines requesting this three- 
year exemption, and 196 were granted 
exemptions. 


This exemption is worth a lot of money to 
each mine, and rarely has it been less than 
$500,000 for a new mine. In many cases, it 
has represented several millions of dollars. In 
toial, in the calculations I have made, this 
exemption has been estimated to have a value 
of about $50 million per year for the Canadi- 
an mineral industry. As an average figure, I 
may say that about 15 applications are 
received every year. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you. That is just the 
depletion allowance. 


Mr. Drolet: No. This is the three-year 
exemption. With regard to the depletion 
allowance, I have not made the same calcula- 
tion, but it could be done, I suppose. I may 
have some round figures for you, if you wish. 


Mr. Harding: If you do not have the 
figures, would your Department be able to 
dig this information up for the Committee? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes. This could be obtained in 
co-operation with the Department of National 
Revenue, because it is a matter of taxation. 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Mr. Drolet: You understand that our 
Department is an adviser to the Department 
of National Revenue on these incentives that 
are granted to new mines, and old mines also. 
There are many other incentives, and _ it 
would be a big job to make a calculation to 
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see how much money it represents. There 
are also pre-production expenditures and 
capital cost allowances. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, a further 
question on this. You have the total for the 
tax incentives, if any, from the Department? 
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Mr. Drolet: No. 


Mr. Harding: Would you be able to obtain 
this, also? I would suggest that... 


Mr. Drolet: I may try... 


Mr. Smerchanski: Mr. Chairman, as a sup- 
plementary question to this. I appreciate what 
the member is trying to... 


The Chairman: Mr. Smerchanski, if it is a 
supplementary to Mr. Harding’s question, we 
are on the first round, and as arule... 


Mr. Smerchanski: The only thing, Mr. 
Chairman, is that I am certain that if we are 
talking about tax incentives, and if we are 
asking our witness to give us the summary on 
tax incentives, we must take into account the 
fact that the witness has stated that there is 
some $50 million of capital expenditures that 
have gone in before tax incentives become 
operative. Therefore, it would be natural to 
compare the amount of tax dollars paid in for 
labour, supplies and so forth before the tax 
incentive comes into play. Otherwise we are 
asking the witness to go into an almost nebu- 
lous point of research which, when the 
figures are given to us, are meaningless. We 
have to have some comparable or basic... 


The Chairman: Mr. Smerchanski, I am sor- 
ry. I am going to have to call you to order 
here. I appreciate your comments, but on the 
first round of questioning we do not permit 
supplementaries. That is what I was getting 
at. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, how long does 
each questioner have to ask questions? 


The Chairman: Ten minutes. 


Mr. Paproski: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. The official Opposition is the Con- 
servative Party, and I think it is only fair 
that you should have asked us first before the 
other party. 


We are entitled to this privilege, and I 
think that this is the only thing that we really 
want. 


The Chairman: On this point, the steering 
Committee did not recommend this. We met 
before we started our hearings and laid down 
the guidelines. We did discuss this point. On 
opening Item 1 of the estimates of any 
department or of a Crown corporation, if it 
was the desire of the members representing 
the various parties on the Committee to have 
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some comments, we were going to allow this. 
I believe that is what was decided. 


If I am wrong on that I would like the 
members of the steering Committee who are 
present to correct me, but that is my recollec- 
tion. When we come to the other items, I 
recognize members of the Committee as they 
indicate their intention to ask questions. Mr. 
Harding, you have one minute left. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
This is the procedure we follow. There is 
another question. Has your Department done 
a detailed study on the amount of processing 


and of fabrication of all mineral resources 


which takes place in Canada? 


Mr. Drolet: I would not say that we have 
made a study of all the minerals produced in 
Canada to see how far they are being 
processed. There are 60 different mineral 
commodities and once in a while we make a 


study of this specific problem. Again I would 
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like to refer to some notes that I have here. 


Mr. Harding: I have just one further ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. Are these studies availa- 
ble to the Committee members? 


Mr. Drolet: Let us take further processing 


_ in Canada, since you are asking me specifical- 


ly about that. This question of forcing a com- 
pany that mines copper to further process its 
production in this country is not a matter that 
comes under the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
Assistant Deputy Minister misunderstands my 
question. I just asked, has the Department 
done a detailed survey on the amount of 
processing or fabrication of all mineral 
resources which presently takes place in 
Canada. I am not asking yet whether miner- 
als could be processed further. I am just 
interested in the material from the Depart- 
ment on this processing aspect of it. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, in certain cases, for our 


' own benefit, we have made a statistical 
analysis. For instance, I may tell you that 85 


per cent of the copper mine production is 
processed within this country, the rest being 


» exported in concentrates. We have made that 
' study and we know it is 85 per cent. 


In the case of nickel, for instance, most of 
our mine production goes through a semi- 


' process stage: about 85 per cent of the nickel 
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production is treated in Canada. The remain- 
der is exported in concentrates. 


We have also looked at the fabrication: how 
much is fabricated in Canada. In some cases 
it is very little. We export concentrates or the 
metal. 


In the case of some nonmetalics we have 
also made some alanyses for our own benefit. 
Let us take the case of asbestos: we process, 
if you wish, asbestos in the first stage. We 
produce a fibre of asbestos but this fibre is 
exported around the world to about 85 coun- 
tries, because to further process the fibre of 
asbestos would not be economical. We do not 
have a large enough market here to use all 
that fibre by mixing it with cement to make 
asbestos-cement products, which is the big 
thing in the world. 


They would be too heavy to ship since 
cement constitutes about 85 per cent of an 
asbestos-cement product such as shingle or a 
pipe. Therefore, we ship about 100 different 
grades or types of asbestos fibre to the loca- 
tion where there is a big market such as 
Chicago and New York, or other world 
centres. 


There are various stages in the further 
processing. It is the same thing with metals. 
As you know, there are various stages: first, 
to produce a concentrate; second, to send that 
through the smelter where you obtain an 
impure metal in the form of a bar. Then it 
goes to the refinery where the metal is 
purified and you have a pure metal as in the 
case of copper, which is 99.999 per cent pure. 
Then it is fabricated in this country or else- 
where. In most cases it is fabricated else- 
where because we do not have a large enough 
market to buy all the fabricated pieces in 
nickel or in copper or in lead or in zinc. 


For instance, in the case of the lead, 60 per 
cent is further processed in this country. In 
the case of zine about 45 per cent is processed 
in Canada. 


Mr. Harding: Are these reports available 
for members of the Committee? 


Mr. Drolet: These are various studies made 
internally and I will check on them and may 
present them to you. 


Mr. Harding: If they are available? 
Mr. Drolet: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Paproski, you may start 
your questioning. 
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Mr. Paproski: One question I have, Mr. 
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Chairman and witnesses, has to do with the 
fact that one may purchase air surveys, con- 
trolled surveys and mapping, of the Canadian 
continent much more cheaply from the United 
States government than in Canada. The map- 
ping from the United States are more detailed 
than those in Canada, from the point of view 
of mineral assets, oil, the finds and every- 
thing else. I would like to know why this is 
possible? 


Dr. Harrison: May I answer that, Mr. 
Chairman? Mr. Chairman, this is a rather 
enlarged concept that has got around concern- 
ing something which was purely a matter of 
convenience. The areas along the border 
between Canada and the United States do not 
necessarily, in fact rarely, coincide with the 
boundaries of national topographic map sheets 
which are part of the international net- 
work. Therefore, if Canada, for instance, is 
producing a map near the U.S. border, it will 
overlap into the United States. 


A couple of years ago the latest edition of 
maps in the States, which was later than the 
latest edition of maps in Canada, overlapped 
into Canada and for certain parts of Ontario 
the maps available from the States were more 
up to date than the Canadian maps. This is 
purely a question of publication date. For 
many years before that the Canadian maps 
were more up to date than the U.S. maps. 


On the question of cheapness, I think this 
must be somewhat exaggerated in the report 
to which you refer because we have made a 
practise within this Department of attempting 
to have more or less maximum charges for 
similar kinds of maps in the U.S. on the 
grounds that we simply cannot afford to 
charge that much more or that much less for 
similar maps in the United States. 


Mr. Paproski: I do not mean to disagree 
with you, but it is my impression that many 
maps now of the Prudhoe Bay oil find and 
also of the Mackenzie Delta and also of the 
Arctie archipelago have been obtainable from 
the various departments in the United States 
and are much clearer than anything we have 
seen here in Canada. I am concerned about 
this, because do we know what is really going 
on up there, are we really aware of what is 
ours and what is not ours, have we had a 
really good experience of our aerial photogra- 
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phy in this area and are we aware that the 
United States does have better pictures of 
this area than we have? 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, I have never 
seen any systematic photographs of Canada 
except during the war and in the immediate 
post war years taken by U.S. aircraft over 
Canadian territory. So far as I know, the only 
photographs that are obtainable are those 
from the the National Air Photographic 
Library in Ottawa or from the various pro- 
vincial governments who may have them on 
hand. 


I have never seen an official United States 
map of Canadian territory. I have seen many 
maps illustrating various aspects... 


Mr. Paproski: May I interject at this 
moment? I am speaking of the area in and 
around Alaska. 


Dr. Harrison: In the Mackenize Delta there 
may be some overlap to show the distribution 
of oil pools. We do exactly the same thing in 
Canada, and to show the specific mineral 
resource or geographic configuration or some- 
thing of this nature which extends over the 
international boundaries. Canada produces 
maps of the same sort. 


Mr. Paproski: Are American aircraft per- 
mitted to fly over the sovereign Canadian ter- 
ritory and take photographs? 


Dr. Harrison: This is a question that I can- 
not answer; this would be purely a political 
question. So far as I know, it would not be 
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done except for special purposes, I presume. 


Mr. Paproski: Would you say, sir, that the 
special purposes would be because of the 
large find in the Prudhoe area, that there 
would be a little concern, whether it be 
Canadian or American, about what really 
exists in this area? 


Dr. Harrison: I am sorry, sir, I do not 
understand your question. 


Mr. Paproski: Would you say that photo- 
graphs have been taken of areas in Alaska 
which overlap into the Canadian area in 
the last six months or so to give the 
American Department of the Interior an idea 
what is really going on in Alaska and the 
surrounding areas? 


Dr. Harrison: I do not know the answer to 
that question. So far as I am aware, no 
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request has been made through our Depart- 
ment for permission to take such photogra- 
phy. It is quite possible that if systematic 
photography were being carried out in the 
area of continental Alaska that it would over- 
lap the border to some extent, but... 


Mr. Paproski: Yes. Have we taken a photo- 
graphic survey of this area since the large oil 
find in the Mackenzie Delta area? 


Dr. Harrison: Not a photographic survey, 
no. We already have the photographs on file. 


Mr. Paproski: I see, but nothing within the 
last six-month period since the initiation of 
this large oil find which is predominantly in 
the Prudhoe Bay area? 


Dr. Harrison: No, sir. There is no reason to 
do it. We already have the photography and 
there is nothing that we could learn from new 
photography that we cannot already obtain 
from the present photography. 


Mr. Paproski: I see. That is fine, thank you. 


Mr. Drolet: In your question, sir, you men- 
tioned maps of mining properties. 


Mr. Paproski: Since I am going to speak to 
you, I would like to know if you have done 
any magnetic surveys of this area? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Paproski: When was the last magnetic 
survey made of this area? 


Dr. Harrison: I am not sure but I think in 
about 1966 or 1967, somewhere in that time. I 
am not sure of this, sir. However, much of 
this country has been systematically covered 
many times and for various purposes by the 
various oil companies that have oil permits in 
the area. 


Mr. Paproski: Could you tell us the results 
of these surveys? 


Dr. Harrison: In the... 
Mr. Paproski: The magnetic surveys. 


Dr. Harrison: The magnetic surveys. All 
the magnetic surveys are published as fast as 
the information can be put together and 
released on maps. I cannot tell you offhand 
the specific maps that are available for this 
area, but I would be glad to look into the 
matter for you. 


Mr. Paproski: Was your Department aware 
of what was going on in the Prudhoe area at 
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the time of the Panarctic Oils Limited devel- 
opment find? 


Dr. Harrison: Do you mean were Canadians 
aware of the fact that the Americans were 
drilling in that area? 


Mr. Paproski: No, was your Department 
aware? 


Dr. Harrison: Not necessarily officially, but 
I am certain that Mr. MacNabb could answer 
that specific question. 


Mr. G. M. MacNabb (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Energy Development, Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources): Mr. Chair- 
man I cannot place the respective timing 
clearly in my mind but I am sure that it is 
general knowledge in the oil industry when 
drilling started at Prudhoe Bay. I believe the 
decision that was made on Panarctic was 
made prior to the commencement of real 
drilling operations in that area of Alaska. I 
can check that. 


Mr. Paproski: Yes, fine. Are you aware, Mr. 
MacNabb, of the discoveries which we have? 
What do you think we have in the Canadian 
side of this find? As Prudhoe Bay is such an 
enormous discovery, would you say that we 
in the Canadian side have something equiva- 
lent to what the Americans have? Would you 
also say that it would be to our advantage to 
begin pipe line construction, or even look at 
the feasibility of a pipe line construction, for 
the Canadian side through the Mackenzie 
Delta along to Edmonton and down towards 
the Estevan or the Duluth area? 
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Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, I believe Dr. 
Harrison is better equipped to answer this 
first question, but I think there is every hope 
that the structure is such that the potential 
that has now been discovered at Prudhoe Bay 
will extend over into the area of the Macken- 
zie Delta. Dr. Harrison may want to elaborate 
on that. 


Dr. Harrison: As Mr. MacNabb has said, 
the question of large oil reserves in the Mack- 
enzie Delta is a hope and a prospect. No oil 
has been found through drilling—at least not 
to the best of my present knowledge—in that 
northern region, and I think that perhaps this 
would be the answer to your second question 
as well, sir. I do not think anyone is going to 
build a pipe line on hope. 
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Mr. Paproski: Very well, Dr. Harrison. Has 
activity been accelerated by your Department 
because of the new discovery in Alaska? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, the second 
part of your question related to a pipe line 
and we would certainly not begin to construct 
a pipe line prior to the discovery of oi, but 
the task force on northern oil development 
which the Minister and the Deputy Minister 
mentioned the other day did study the possi- 
bility of a pipe line down the Mackenzie 
River valley. 


Mr. Paproski: I appreciate that, sir, but 
this is where we start to become entrepren- 
eurs as far as our Canadian oil industry is 
concerned, and unless we take the bull by the 
horns the next thing we know tankers will be 
going down the tidewaters of Alaska to San 
Francisco or into Seattle. Is anything being 
done as far as your Department is concerned 
in order to have the pipe line, rather than 
going through the tidewaters and being taken 
away from the economy of Canada, go 
through the Mackenzie Delta and down 
through the Northwest Territories and into 
the Chicago area? Do we have the initiative 
right now to do something about this before 
the people south of the border start beating 
us out of the action completely? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, a decision 
has already been made by the companies that 
made the large find at Prudhoe Bay to build a 
pipe line cross Alaska to tidewater in south- 
ern Alaska, but the possibility of a 
second pipe line still exists. One of the items 
the task force is concentrating on now is the 
economics of a pipe line and the difficulty in 
trying to build a pipe line in the northern 
areas with musket and permafrost. The third 
aspect that we are looking at is, of course, the 
transportation of northern oil through the 
Northwest Passage to the eastern coast of 
both Canada and the United States. 


Mr. Paproski; But do these companies that 
are interested in building this pipe line 
through the Mackenzie Delta have any 
interest in Canada? I am speaking about the 
Northern Natural Gas Company. Do they 
have any interest in Canada? I have doubts in 
my mind. I think what is going to happen to 
us is exactly what happened to us in so far asi 
the grain deal was concerned. Gentlemen, 
when we start letting the American people 
look after the sales of our products, as we 
have done with our grain, then we are going 
to have problems because they are going to 
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look after their interests before they look 
after us. I want to know if we are taking the 
initiative to try to control these finds that are 
going to be in our area of Canada in the 
Northwest Territories on the other side of 
Prudhoe Bay. Are we going to see that they 
come down through these areas to help Cana- 
da, to help the eastern markets, or are we just 
going to be lagging behind and wishing for 
the best? The way things are going right now, 
there seems to be an attitude of complacency 
on the part of the government. I do not want 
to be partisan, or anything like that, but I 
think this should be taken into consideration. 
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Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, if we are 
successful in finding oil in the North, we have 
every control over how that oil is transported 
to southern markets. I believe you are imply- 
ing that it might go to the West and tie into 
the United States pipe line or go some way 
through the United States territory. This pipe 
line crossing of the border would have to be 
licensed by the National Energy Board. 


Mr. Paproski: Yes, I know, but now you 
are saying to me, Mr. MacNabb, that the 
United States has taken the initiative and that 
the oil that they have discovered in Prudhoe 
Bay is going by tide water now. Is there 
nothing we can do? Has there never been a 
feasibility study on whether a transmission 
line through the Northwest Territories into 
our Western provinces and into the Chicago 
area would be cheaper than going down 
through the other way? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, this is exact- 
ly the type of study that is under way now. A 
great percentage of oil that will go through 
the pipe line, the construction of which has 
been announced, across Alaska and then 
transshipped by ship to the Pacific Coast of 
the United States will be used on the West 
Coast of the United States. 


The next question is whether it is more 
economic for them to take that route down 
around South America—I do not think the 
large tankers that they would be using could 
go through the Panama—or, alternatively, to 
transship it and put it into a pipe line going 
west to east across the United States to 
Chicago. Now the alternative to that cir- 
cuitous route is the route that you suggest 
down the Mackenzie Valley, a much more 
direct route, into the Chicago area of the 
United States and into our areas: of greatest 
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demand. This is what the task force are 
studying. 


Mr. Paproski: We are studying it at this 
time, are we? 


The Chairman: Mr. Paproski, I have been 
letting you go on because I did not want to 
seem partial, but your time has been over for 
some minutes. i 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
appreciate this; you have been very kind. 
May I ask just one last question? 


When can we expect a feasibility study, 
and when do you think that our people will 
come up with some solutions? I hope, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. MacNabb, that we are not 
going to flounder on this type of thing 
because this is very important. The Ameri- 
cans seems to have a little edge on us and I 
would just hope that the Department is doing 
everything in its power to come up with some 
real fast decisions in this case—because this 
is the kind of business where we need fast 
decisions. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, I agree but, 
with all due respect, at the present time there 
have only been three holes completed in the 
Prudhoe Bay area—the first two holes on 
which the announcement was made and since 
then a third one has been completed. So 
really the magnitude of the discovery there 
has yet to be clearly defined. 


Another point that I might mention is the 
possibility of transporting this oil through the 
Northwest Passage. This will take some time 
to determine. The first trial, the Manhattan, 
is due for July of this year, and I think this 
will be perhaps the first of many. So the 
progress that is made on the study will be to 
a large extent dictated by the firming up of 
the reserves in Alaska as well as our own 
exploration programs, and the success or 
_ otherwise of the Manhattan project. 


The Chairman: I have on my list Mr. 
Comeau, Mr. Hymmen and Mr. Gilbert. Mr. 
Comeau, will you proceed. 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Do we have any gold deposits in Canada 
and, if so, where? 


Dr. Harrison: There are many gold deposits 
in Canada, sir, and they are shown on this 
map that was referred to by Mr. Drolet a 
minute or two ago. The already producing 
mines and mines that have produced substan- 
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tially are shown clearly on the map. They are 
mostly in the Canadian shield but they extend 
from Nova Scotia through to the West Coast 
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of Canada and north to the Yukon. There are 
37 producing gold mines. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, as of the end of 1967. They 
are in Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territories. There was one in 
Manitoba but it closed last year. There are 
more in Quebec and Ontario. 


Mr. Comeau: How are the deposits standing 
up? Do we have large deposits or is there a 
possibility of our running out of gold soon? 


Mr. Drolet: Well, we are not going out of 
gold. There is probably a lot more gold to be 
mined in this country, but since World War II 
we have not done any serious prospecting for 
gold in this country. 


Mr. Comeau: Why? 


Mr. Drolet: For one simple reason, that it is 
not paying—and nobody mines anything 
unless there is a big profit to be made. To 
mine gold is not a paying proposition. To 
mine an ounce of gold in this country now 
costs anybody between $40 and $45 an ounce 
and the price that you receive for it is $35 
U.S. dollars. Since we have some gold mines 
in some communities and a lot of people 
working in them, the government, wisely, has 
created the emergency gold mining assistance 
to pay the difference. 


Mr. Comeau: Why is it so costly to mine? 
Mr. Drolet: No, it is not that costly to mine. 
Mr. Comeau: You said that it costs... 


Mr. Drolet: It costs $40 to $45 to produce 
an ounce of gold in the gold mines that we 
have in this country. The gold mines that we 
have are mostly old ones, they are deeper and 
the extraction methods are a little bit old in 
comparison with the new metal mines like 
copper or nickel. Then the cost of wages and 
everything have gone up. Prices of most met- 
als have also gone up so they are able to pay 
more money to the employees. But in gold 
mines, with a set price of $35, they cannot 
pay more. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, but the price is certainly 
higher than an ounce of coal and they seem to 
keep mining this. 
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Dr. Harrison: I might say, sir, that this is 
purely an economic proposition. 


Mr. Comeau: Why is it that we are still 
using old methods of producing gold then? 


Mr. Drolet: Because the changeover would 
be more expensive and also that most gold 
mines do not lend themselves to the large 
scale open pit type of operation. You know, 
some years ago we were working copper 
mines that contained at least 2 or 3 per cent 
copper; now we are mining copper ores that 
contain only .5 or .6 per cent, one-half of 1 
per cent, because we have new methods and 
these deposits lend themselves to large opera- 
tions of the type of 25,000 or 50,000 tons a 
day. However, we cannot do that in the 
underground type of mining of gold. The only 
way it may be paying now to produce gold in 
Canada is where you have a base metal mine 
with a gold by-product. That comes as a nice 
profit. While you are working the copper, the 
lead or the zinc you may have some gold, 
silver and platinum. 


Mr. Comeau: Have you ever investigated 
gold deposits in Nova Scotia, for instance? I 
do not see it shown on your map. 


Mr. Drolet: The Geological Survey of Cana- 
da has done a lot of geology in Nova Scotia 
and they have found very little as far as 
metals are concerned. It is mostly non-metal- 
lic minerals. I am not aware of any gold. 


Mr. Comeau: Oh, there is—there is some in 
my constituency. I do not know how big it is 
but I know there is. 
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Dr. Harrison: Gold, Mr. Chairman, was 
originally mined in Nova Scotia. In fact it 
was the miners and prospectors from Nova 
Scotia who flooded into the Cobalt and, later 
on, into the Timmins and Sudbury areas and 
helped to develop that country; but today the 
gold mines that we know of are of too low a 
grade to be mined economically. 


I might point out, Mr. Chairman, apropos 
the question of economics, that most of the 
gold mines were developed in Canada at a 
time when $35 gold was a fairly good price. I 
can remember working as a mining engineer 
for 56 cents an hour. I do not know what you 
get for 56 cents an hour today. The prices 
have gone up dramatically for labour and for 
all other costs, but the price of gold is fixed; 
so there is inevitably a gradual squeezing in 
on the gold mines. 
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Mr. Comeau: I have another question. As 
departmental policy have you been concerned 
with discovering new mines, or new 
resources, to develop that we call the disad- 
vantages areas of Canada, or the designated 
areas? For example, I can think of the Mari- 
time provinces, and some sections of Ontario 
and even out West. Would some of the activi- 
ties of your Department be involved in this? 


Dr. Harrison: We do not attempt, sir, to 
discover mines, or actually to do the pros- 
pecting. We try to provide the basic informa- 
tion on which it is possible for mining compa- 
nies or petroleum companies to make more 
detailed studies. 


For example, a few years ago some of our 
people were interested in geochemical meth- 
ods of exploration on a large scale. These 
were all tried out in the Maritime areas as a 
means of providing the data first in the Mari- 
times, and we used them also as a pilot 
project. 


Similarly, in the Kirkland Lake area, we 
in co-operation with the provincial govern- 
ment of Ontario, have carried out special 
studies to try to develop new techniques which 
may lead to the discovery of new mines in 
that area. Our Department does not of itself 
do the prospecting, but we supply basic data 
and methods. 


Mr. Drolet: Mr. Chairman, may I add just 
one word. At a meeting recently with the 
Prospectors and Developers Association of 
Canada I mentioned this problem of regional 
development in Canada, and of some specific 
areas that have been designated. It would be 
nice if more prospecting could be done in 
these areas. Last year $19 million was spent 
in Canada on prospecting and exploration. 
The mining companies who invest this money 
do not care about designated areas. They only 
go where there are indications of the presence 
of minerals, where the geological formations 
are most favourable. These geological forma- 
tions are indicated on the geological maps 
that are produced by our Department. 


Mr. Comeau: So you would say, then that 
in Nova Scotia, or in the Maritimes, there are 
no indications of great developments of gold, 
or deposits other than coal and a little bit of 
salt. 


What about the new uranium deposits that 
have recently been found in Quebec? Is this a 
fact? There was a program on the CBC which 
caused some controversy. Would you care to 
elaborate on that? 
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Mr. Drolet: I can only elaborate on what 
you already know and on what I have read 
myself. Our Department does not receive 
first-hand reports on these _ discoveries 
because mineral resources belong to the prov- 
inces in which they are located, but I know 
that very favourable formations have been 
discovered in the general area described as 
the Mont Laurier district. 


The company, Canadian Johns Manville, 
had a very large exploration program in this 
area. AS you have mentioned, the CBC made 
a lot of film of this exploration program, and 
they came out one day with the news that a 
new discovery had been made. The day after, 
the President of Canadian Johns Manville, 
Mr. Carl Lindell, also announced to the public 
that they had found radioactive minerals—in 
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other words, the nature of the mineral was 
radioactive—but the extent of the mineral 
discovery and whether or not there was a 
mine there, he was not yet sure of. 
What he meant was a deposit it would be 
economic to mine. That is all we know about 
at 

Mr. Deakon: What about the Wollaston 
Lake area of Saskatchewan? 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Comeau: I think my time has expired, 
anyhow, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I was going to say, Mr. 
Comeau, that I now have a watch in front of 
me, which I did not have when Mr. Paproski 
was speaking. 


Mr. Deakon: What about the Wollaston 
Lake area of Saskatchewan? 


The Chairman: We are not having supple- 
mentaries, Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: I am sorry. 


The Chairman: Order, 
Hymmen? 


please. Mr. 


Mr. Paproski: Let us have a little continui- 


_ ty here. You are talking about uranium. I do 


not want to interject any supplementaries, 
but the gentlemen is talking about uranium 


and about the exploratory area in Quebec. A 


member of your own party, sir, has asked 
whether, the Minister or the witness has any 
information about the Wollaston Lake area. I 


- think that is a relevant question. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Paproski, I would just 
like to say that your chairman is a very neu- 
tral individual. In this particular case he is 
proceeding according to the rules laid down 
by the Steering Committee. 


Mr. Paproski: I appreciate that, sir. 


The Chairman: On the second round, all 
members will have an opportunity to ask 
supplementaries. 


Mr. Paproski: I concur with your, sir; I 
think you are very neutral. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen? 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The second round can start very shortly. 


Mr. Chairman, I have a question relative to 
fuels research, which I think comes under the 
Department of Mines. The 1967-68 report 
mentions two laboratories, the Canadian 
Explosive Atmospheres lab and the Canadian 
Combustion Research lab. Where are these 
two facilities located? 


Dr. Harrison: These are now on the Corks- 
town Road, sir. 


Mr. Hymmen: They are? 


Dr. Harrison: Or there is the imminent pos- 
sibility of their being in operation. I am not 
positive that they are completely transferred. 


Mr. Hymmen: As the Chairman has already 
mentioned, we hope to visit that facility. I 
ask the question as a follow-up of one I asked 
the Minister. I have some interest in air pol- 
lution, and some important work has been 
done in the latter lab on air pollution. 


I now turn to the polar Continental Shelf 
project that was mentioned briefly by the 
Minister in his statement and covered a little 
more fully in the Annual Report. This is a 
matter which is of great interest. Can Dr. 
Harrison, or someone, give us a little more 
information on this? 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. Hymmen, the polar Con- 
tinental Shelf project was started about 10 or 
12 years ago for the express purpose of co- 
ordinating the work being done in the off- 
shore areas of the Canacian Arctic islands. 


It has now become a co-ordinating agency 
for a great deal of activity that is being car- 
ried out not only by this Department of gov- 
ernment but by other government depart- 
ments, by universities and, in some cases, by 
industry, in attempting to co-ordinate, 
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through logistical arrangements, planned 
operations, and so on, to make the most 


efficient use of this very high-cost area. 


It now operates on a budget of about $1.75 
million to $1.8 million a year. Much of this is 
for aeromagnetic surveys and various other 
specialized geophysical surveys. A great part 
of the cost is for aircraft that are used to fly 
the parties of the Department involved in the 
polar shelf project and, to a degree, for 
assisting other agencies that may be working 
in the area. 


Its contribution to the development of the 
Canadien North has been great. It has carried 
out such studies as research on methods of 
hydrographie survey in ice-covered waters, or 
in waters that are partly ice-covered. It has 
supported and carried out geophysical sur- 
veys of all kinds; and topographical, geologi- 
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eal and biological surveys—just about every- 
thing; and it is continuing to do so. 


Mr. Hymmen: With the very great interest 
being shown in the United Nations and else- 
where in the utilization of the resources of 
the seabed—and this is the polar continental 
shelf project—is there any activity being car- 
ried on by this Department or other agencies 
of government on the continental shelves on 
the east or west coast? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes. I should think a very 
great deal more work is being done on the 
east coast sheif, where there is a submarine 
environment, than probably anywhere else in 
Canada. This really comes on the marine 
sciences side—the water side of the study. 
But there are a good many activities going 
on, including a small-scale submarines trav- 
ersing and picking up samples from the bot- 
tom, operating small drills and things like 
that. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we 
can come back to that under marine sciences 
later on. So that Mr. Deakon can put his 
question, I will pass at this point. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Gilbert, Mr. 
Smerchanski and Mr. Mahoney. Did you wish 
to be placed on the list, Mr. Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: I will pass. 
The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Through you I would like to direct a few 
questions to Mr. Drolet. 
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Mr. Drolet, my colleague asked certain 
questions on the Carter Report and you 
indicated that you have had an experienced 
and expert staff of economists making studies 
in that field. Have your economists made the 
study with regard to the Watkins Report on 
foreign ownership and control as it pertains 
to the mines that we have in this country? 


Mz. Droletz We have not made a detailed 
study of the Report, but we have read it. We 
have not made a special study nor have we 
been asked by any department to do so. 


Mr, Gilberi: Have you any information on |. 
the ownership of mines that we have in | 


Canada? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, I do have a rough idea. As 
a matter of fact, we publish at the end of this 
Report every year on the mineral industry in 
Canada the results of a detailed study of 
foreign control and ownership of the various 


mining, metallurgical and petroleum indus- | 
tries. In round figures the extent of foreign | 


ownership in the Canadian mineral industry 
is over 60 per cent in mining and about 65 


per cent in gas and petroleum. The percent- | 


age of foreign ownership and control in the 
gas and petroleum industry has declined in 
recent years due to greater Canadian partici- 
pation in the pipe line industry. 


Mr. Gilbert: 


Now of that 60 per cent 


foreign ownership in mining what approxi- | 


mate percentage would be American-owned? 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, could we have 
a copy of that book for the members of the 
Committee? 


Dr. Harrison: These were not distributed, — 
sir. This is one of the publications illustrated } 


on that panel at the back of the room. 


Mr. Deakon: Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, 
for members of the Committee to have one? 


Dr. Harrison: Indeed it is. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Drolet, would you answer | 


my question now. 


Mr. Drolet: I do not have detailed figures 
for specifically mining and metallurgy. The 
figures I have here are from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for the total industries in 
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Canada. Even in this case the detailed figures 
for shares of individual countries are availa- 
ble only for the end of 1965, at which time 
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total foreign investment was about $30 billion. 
To answer your question specifically on coun- 
tries, about 80 per cent at that time was 
owned by the United States of America and 
some 12 per cent by the United Kingdom. The 
balance was mainly held by Japan, The Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and Switzer- 
land. I must say that.in the last couple of 
years Japan has increased its share of foreign 
investment in this country. 


Mr. Cilbert: Do you know specifically in 
what fields, Mr. Drolet? 


Mr. Drolet: I do not know specifically, but I 
could give you DBS figures for all the indus- 
tries in Canada. However, from my going 
around the country—these are not official 
figures of the government—and analyzing the 
various reports on mining companies that I 
know, I think about 60 per cent or 2 is in 
the hands of the Americans, } in the hands 
of the United Kingdom and the remaining 
% in the hands of all other countries. 


Mr. Gilbert: Have you any idea who owns 
the major share of the potash industry in 
Canada? 


_ Mr. Drolet: Several of the potash mines in 
| Operation in Saskatchewan are owned by 
American companies. Recently there was also 
_a consortium formed called Alwinsal, which 
is made up of French and Germans. Cominco 
also recently entered the field of potash as 
well as Noranda Mines. So we have Canadian 
| companies also operating potash mines in 
| Saskatchewan. However, up until a few 
| months ago they were all in American hands 
and controlled by American interests. 


_ Mr. Gilbert: Turning to the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act, Mr. Drolet, I 

nctice that there is a decrease in the amount 
of the assistance—a change of $400,000 this 
_year compared to last year. What is the spe- 
| cific reason for that—the closing of mines? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, the closure of some mines. 
You see, EGMA is really doing its job by 
_helping the mines to die slowly and in an 
/ elegant manner. So because we have less gold 
mines in Canada the emergency assistance of 
) $15 million that we give may be less this 
' year. Also, there were some mines which up 
/ until now had a cost below $26.50 per ounce 
but now that their cost is going higher than 
that amount they also will receive assistance. 
Up until recently over 60 per cent of the gold 
‘produced in Canada was under assistance. 
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There were only a few gold mines which, 
because of their economic position, did not 
receive assistance and they account for about 
18 per cent of the gold production, Also, 18 
per cent of the gold produced was not eligible 
for assistance because this gold was a by- 
product of some base metal mine. Noranda 
Mines, for instance, is a copper mine but they 
also produce a large amount of gold. ; 


Mr. Gilbert: What is Canada’s position in 
gold production in the world? Is it third? 


Mr. Drolet: I think we are the third largest 
producer in the world, after South Africa and 
the United States. 


Mr. Gilbert: The U.S.S.R. 
Mr. Drolet: Yes, the US.S.R.—excuse me. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Would you say that the Special 
Drawing Rights of the International Monetary 
Fund are having an effect on the gold mining 
industry of Canada? 


Mr. Drolet: I do not know. 


Mr, Gilbert: That is being more naive than 
anything else. That is all at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Smerchenski? 


Mr. Smerchanski: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I first want to make a general observa- 
tion and then ask the witness some questions. 


Firest of all let me congratulate the witness 
on the exceilent knowledge and background 
he has of the mineral industry. 


I think that most operating gold mines in 
Canada today are, as stated by our witness, 
uneconomical. And this is a wonderful illus- 
tration of why a profit cannot be extracted 
from the majority of the present operating 
gold mines, If it was not for the Emergency 
Gold Mining Act there would be many people 
displaced and unemployed. We must bear in 
mind that these very same gold mines did 
have a tax incentive and were exempt from 
taxation for the initial three-year period, and 
also were allowed depletion. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
very strongly that any action as a result of 
the Carter Report to stifle or to suppress the 
three-year tax incentive or depletion on 
mines, is only an illustration of what will 
happen in our over-all mining industry in 
Canada, as is now evident and illustrated by 
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our depletion and dying-down of the opera- 
tion of our gold mines. 


The witness also stated that there were 
some $19 million in new prospecting per year. 


Mr. Drolet: I said $90 million. 


Mr. Smerchanski: You said $90 million? I 
stand corrected, Mr. Chairman, because that 
tickles me that much more. 


Mr. Chairman, in the Carter Report I think 
there has been a grave error and a grave 
injustice perpetrated onto the mining indust- 
ry in Canada, because when you have $90 
million of new money going into prospecting, 
and when you consider all the labour and the 
material that goes into this prospecting—a 
good percentage of this generates tax dollars 
to the federal government—I think that there 
should be no question as to continuing the 
three-year tax exemption and continuing the 
depletion on new mines. I will come to my 
question in a minute. I have 10 minutes, I 
think, Mr. Chairman, and I am entitled to 
them. 


A fallacy exists among some of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament in reference to tax incen- 
tives and depletion allowance, Mr. Chairman. 
It is very important to face up to the fact that 
much of the foreign capital that comes into 
Canada—into the field of prospecting—if it 
were not expended in Canada, it would be 
expended in other countries, and we would 
be left wanting and desiring people to devel- 
op and explore our mineral resources. 


I would like to point out that first of all 
you have to go out in the field and prospect. 
Then you have to survey, and then you have 
to find the deposit and analyze whether it is 
going to be economical or not. Then you have 
to develop it, and then you have to bring it 
into production. I think that we have to 
weigh very fairly the results of all these 
efforts, and that the people who have placed 
their dollars on the line in the initial stages 
are entitled to a fair return for the gamble 
that they have taken. And I condemn the 
Carter Report on everything it has come up 
with in reference to mining, in terms of ques- 
tioning the continuation of the three-year tax 
exemption on new mines and giving them a 
depletion allowance. 


Mr. Chairman, we deplete buildings in busi- 
ness. In the course of conducting everyday 
business we allow a five per cent depletion on 
buildings, and yet the Carter Report sees fit 
to question the depletion of a wasting asset 
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from the ground that we will never be able to 
recover. So on these bases, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the witness, in regard to 
these foreign and American companies that 
are coming into Canada to explore and devel- 
op our mineral resources, including the 
potash fields of Saskatchewan, to what extent 
has the Canadian government given the U.S. 
companies assistance in terms of grants, sub- 
sidies, or any other cash bonuses to encourage 
them to prospect in Canada? 
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Mr. Drolet: You are asking specifically 
what we have given to the American 
companies? 


Mr. Smerchanski: Or to any foreign compa- 
nies coming into Canada to prospect for min- 
erals or develop our resources. What kind of 
assistance in dollars do we give them? 


Mr. Drolet: None. First, I must say that the 
right to prospect in Canada is in the hands of 
the province, and one province or another 
can have special schemes to help prospectors. 
I know, for instance, that in Saskatchewan 
there is a program for assistance to prospec- 
tors. The Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development also has_ various 
schemes that encourage prospecting. But 
there is no discrimination; it is given to an 
American, to a Canadian, to an Englishman, 
or a person from Quebec. 


Mr. Smerchanski: Mr. Chairman, what I 
ask is, specifically to foreign owned and U.S. 
companies, what dollar bonus do we give to 
these people to come and prospect in Canada? 


Mr. Drolet: None. The bonus they receive is 
from the American government, because their 
system of taxation allows them to write off 
the expenditures they incur here in pros- 
pecting in Canada. And moreover, in the 
United States, according to U.S. legislation, 
you do not have to be in mining to write off 
these expenditures. 


Mr. Smerchanski: Mr. Chairman, the other 
item I would like to bring up is that after the 
three-year tax exemption, the ordinary mining 
company is subjected to the same type of 50 
per cent federal tax contribution—or is 
assessed on the basis of 50 per cent—as any 
other company. I think that many of us forget 
and overlook the fact that every mining com- 
pany, after three years when it is through the 
tax-free period, contributes 50 cents out of 
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every dollar of profit it makes to the federal 
government in terms of taxes. Is this right? 


Mr. Drolet: This is right. I would say even 
a little bit more than 50 per cent. According 
to my own calculations it is about 52 per cent. 


Mr. Smerchanski: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is this sort of thing that has to be 
appreciated. The development of new mines 
in Canada, the development of our natural 
resources in Canada, is a very difficult prob- 
lem. It is not an easy one. There are many 
dollars spent in it before one can begin to 
realize a profit, and I, at times, certainly feel 
very frustrated when I find that many of our 
colleagues in the House of Commons seem to 
take the position that all a person has to do is 
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to walk out of his back door with a pick and 
he is going to discover a gold mine, or a 
copper mine, or some other mineral deposit. 


I did want to bring this out, Mr. Chairman, 
because I think that some place, somewhere 
along the line, the Carter Report—whoever 
prepared the brief for them, whatever wit- 
nesses they examined—was written on the 
basis of something like “the goose that laid 
the golden egg’. If the Carter Report is 
implemented into mining it will kill “the 
goose that laid the golden egg”. Our entire 
development of mining in Canada has been 
developed by free enterprise, based on a 
three-year tax-free period, and based on the 
proper depletion allowance. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
witness whether in some instances, if the 
economics of a marginal mineral deposit is 
such that the profit picture for that particular 
development is going to be just a matter of 
profit or loss, there should be some considera- 
tion given by the federal government, and 
through this Department, to increasing the 
depletion allowance and possibly giving some 
additional monetary help, which in turn will 
generate a far greater dollar value in taxes 
that will come from the employment that this 
property will provide and the material and 
the tax on all this material that will come in. 
Do you agree with this on marginal deposit, 
that there should be some additional incentive 
given to develop marginal deposits or not? 


Mr. Drolet: If you want my personal feel- 
ing, if a mine does not have sufficient grade 
in the ore to be opened and to be a paying 
proposition we should not open it. 
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Mr. Smerchanski: Mr. Chairman, I certain- 
ly will accept that because it plays right into 
my hand to demonstrate strongly that the 
Carter Report should not be implemented. Let 
us leave the development of our natural 
resources on a free enterprises basis and we 
will develop more labour and more jobs to 
manufacture the material, equipment and 
supplies in Canada. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, seeing that you 
have a rule that we cannot speak again, I 
again want to compliment you, Mr. Drolet, on 
your excellent background knowledge and the 
replies that you have given. You are well 
briefed on it and I want to congratulate you. 


Mr. Drolet: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Mahoney. 


Mr. Mahoney: Mr. Chairman, before I ask a 
couple of questions of Dr. Harrison, I think 
this can only be answered by a personal 
expression of opinion, but the last witness 
indicated that he felt there was some differ- 
ence between the Canadian and the man from 
Quebec. I would like him to elucidate on that 
particular answer if he would care to. 


An hon. Member: In a line of jest? 


Mr. Mahoney: In a line of jest if necessary 
but whatever... 


Mr. Drolet: 
question? 


Are you asking me that 


Mr. Mahoney: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Drolet: It is because I had in the back 
of my mind that in the Province of Quebec 
we were talking about incentives or crown 
companies. The only place in Canada where 
there is a crown company going into pros- 
pecting is in the Province of Quebec: 
SOQUEM—Societe @Quebecoise d’exploration 
Miniere. 


Mr. Mahoney: A crown corporation of the 
province. 


Mr. Drolet: That is right. So I said even to 
a company coming from Quebec. 


Mr. Mahoney: I see. Does the public of 
Quebec have an opportunity to invest in that 
company, or is it a provincial organization? 


Mr. Drolet: No, the SOQUEM receives $1.5 
million per year from the _ provincial 
government. 
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Mr. Mahoney: Thank you. Dr. Harrison, I 
have just a couple of questions. Firstly, the 
Prime Minister indicated in the House of 
Commons recently that the whole matter of a 
continental energy policy is being considered 
and negotiated in Washington, D.C. He 
specifically indicated that oil, gas, coal and 
uranium are under discussion. I do not want 
you to answer anything that you do not feel 
you should, but if you feel you can I would 
like you to answer the question as to whether 
or not the matter of hydro electric energy and 
water resources are under discussion in 
Washington. 


Dr. Harrison: Mr. MacNabb is the gentle- 
man responsible for energy development. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, the meetings 
that have taken place have discussed all areas 
of energy of common interest to both coun- 
tries and this certainly includes electrical 
energy. 


Mr. Mahoney: 
resources. 


Hydro electric and water 


Mr. MacNabb: I say electrical energy gen- 
erally, whether it be produced from hydro 
power or thermo-electric power. We should 
make sure when we say “water resources” we 
are talking here only of electrical energy and 
not water per se. 


Mr. Mahoney: This is the next question 
because obviously it leads to that. When you 
talk of electrical energy you are definitely 
including hydro electric energy? 
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Mr. MacNabb: Yes. Mr. Chairman, when 
the energy gets into the transmission lines 
you cannot tell whether it was generated 
from a hydro site or from a thermo-electric 
site. 


Mr. Mahoney: Fair enough, but I suppose 
the next question then is, when you get to 
hydro electric generation of power are these 
discussions covering the matter of water 
resources? If you cannot answer it, please say 
so. I will be glad to ask the Prime Minister. 


Mr. MacNabb: I can say, Mr. Chairman, 
theere are a number of areas across the bor- 
der between Canada and the United States 
where we do have exchanges of energy now 
and where we do have joint programs going 
forward. For example, the Minister’s state- 
ment mentioned the study which has now 
commenced on the Yukon. We are working 
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with the Unites States authorities to assess 
what markets may be available, either in the 
United States or Canada, to use the power 
which could be developed in the head waters 
of the Yukon River system. This is just an 
example of a hydro site which is of common 
interest to both countries. 


Mr. Mahoney: May I take it that as far as 
you are concerned, or as far as it is within 
your competence to answer my question, the 
matter of water resources as opposed to 
hydro electric energy is not under discussion 
in Washington? 


Mr. MacNabb; That is right. It is not. 


Mr. Mahoney: Thank you. The next question 
I have is in regard to the administration of 
the oil industry, the oil resources that fall 
within the competence of the federal govern- 
ment. Right now, briefly, we have three 
federal departments dealing with petroleum 
and natural gas, the Department of Indian 
Affairs dealing with oil and natural gas that 
fall within Indian reservations and so on, the 
Department of Northern Development dealing 
with petroleum and natural gas in the territo- 
ries and the Arctie Islands, and the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources Gcealing 
with petroleum and natural gas in its offshore 
context. 


Would you feel that it would be desirable 
from the point of view of the government to 
rationalize its administration of the oil and 
gas resources that it possesses and to central- 
ize these in one department rather than 
expecting the industry to deal with three 
separate departments, three separate sets of 
rules and regulations, depending on where 
these resources are located? 


Mr. Deakon: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development is one department. 


Mr. Mahoney: They are two departments 
with one Minister, according to my 
understanding. 


Mr. Deakon: Yes, but it is one department. 


Mr. MacNabb: I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the same unit of the Department of Indi- 
an Affairs and Northern Development 
administers all of this. 


Mr. Mahoney: That could be. 


Mr. MacNabb: Dr. Crosby informs me this 
is correct. 
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As to the regulations, I assure you that 
every effort is made to have regulations uni- 
form to the two departments with which the 
companies have to deal. 


Mr. Mahoney: Really, I do not suppose that 
it is too possible when you are dealing with 
offshore as opposed to surface rights to be 


very uniform, is it? rf 


Mr. MacNabb: May I ask Dr. Crosby to 
comment on ‘this? 


Mr. Mahoney: I would appreciate it. 


Mr. MacNabb: Dr. Crosby heads the 
' resource administration division of the 
department which is responsible for the 


administration of the offshore work. 


Dr. D. G. Crosby (Chief Rescurce Adminis- 
irative Division, Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources): Perhaps I should 
explain that at one time the off Canada lands, 
which means all federal lands within the 
Northern Territories and in the offshore, were 


_ administered by one department. With the 


split in responsibilities at the beginning of 


_ 1966 the offshore was separated from the land 


| areas. This had certain advantages in that it 


enabled considerable attention to be placed 
on the differences of the problems involved in 


| these two areas. You are quite right in saying 
. that there are differences. However, the regu- 


lations as such that we are operating under, 
have been specifically designed so that they 


/ can apply to both areas of activity. In other 


words, there is a deliberately designed range 
within them, so that both departments actual- 
ly operate under the same set of regulations. 
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Mr. Mahoney: This is Energy, Mines and 
Resources and Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


Dr. Crosby: That is quite right, sir. It is 


' necessary from time to time to alter regula- 
| tions particularly with respect to an area such 


as the ofishore because things are moving 
very rapidly. We are learning a great deal 
very quickly and we have ‘to meet these 
changing circumstances as they arise. As a 


matter of fact, technology is proceeding so 
rapidly that it is quite a job to keep up with 
it these days. Therefore, we do have to revise 
otthese regulations from time to time. However, 
for the time being both departments are actu- 
ally using the same set. 
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Mr. Mahoney: May I ask you whether or 
not the industry has any input as far as the 
formulation of your regulations is concerned? 


Dr. Crosby: Yes, they do, sir. Whenever we 
anticipate a change of any significance in the 
regulations, to ensure that this change is not 
strictly a theoretical type of thing but actual- 
ly does meet the practical requirements of the 
industry which, after all, is doing the work, 
we do discuss the concept of what we have in 
mind with the appropriate petroleum and 
mining asscciations. We do not however allow 
industry to actually draft these regulations. 
This is our responsibility. 


Mr. Mahoney: Obviously. I think it is very 
pertinent now that our new Conservation Act 
is being adopted for the Northwest and 
Yukon Territories, and the point that I am 
trying to establish is that industry has up 
until now had some input—not the responsi- 
bility, obviously that is yours—in the regula- 
tions that have been adopted. 


Dr. Crosby: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The discus- 
sions that led up to this Act, Bill S-29, have 
gone on now I believe for approximately ten 
years. A great many people have worked on 
it and there have been numerous consulta- 
tions, notably with the Canadian Petroleum 
Association. So that the Act would, we hope, 
incorporate the best characteristics of legisla- 
tion now outstanding elsewhere in Canada or 
in the world. We do feel it is quite an excel- 
lent Act by modern standards. 


Mr. Mahoney: I have one more question 
relative to the questions asked immediately 
previously by the hon. member from 
Provenrcher. 


In respect of the incentives offered to the 
resource industries here in Canada—the 
three-year tax exemption plus depletion 
allowances offered to the mining industry and 
the depletion allowance only offered to the 
petroleum industry—do you feel that each 
industry ought perhaps to be treated sepa- 
rately and that where a three-year tax 
exemption is valid in the case of one industry 
perhaps it is not in the case of another; and 
on the other hand do you feel that depletion 
allowances as presently preferred under the 
tax laws not only of Canada but of the United 
States as well are pretty well essential to the 
orderly development of our mineral 


resources? 


Mr. Drolet: If I could make a little resumé 
of your question, you ask should the incen- 
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tives be by commodities? For instance, in the 
case where we have so much zine produced in 
Canada, where we have so much known 
potash deposits, you ask should we still give 
incentives to new mines in potash and, new 
mines in zine. The second part of your ques- 
tion is whether the incentives should be by 
regions. It may be a greater incentive to 
somebody who is located in the Northwest 
Territories but not as great an incentive for 
somebody who will open a new mine near 
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Toronto. This is your question. Then, should 
the depletion allowance be in perpetuity— 
should a small mine or a big mine have it for 
100 years, only 50 years, or only a certain 
number of years related to the capital money 
that it has invested? These are all the ques- 
tions that are being studied in detail by the 
experts looking at the Carter Report. 


Mr. Mahoney: Marvelous answers. That 
gives rise to far more questions than answers. 


The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. Ritchie: I have one question arising out 
of Mr. Smerchanski’s questioning. Is there 
any significant difference between depletion 
allowances and so on in United States and 
Canadian law and is this a factor relative to 
mining in Canada? 


Mr. Drolei: Yes, there is a difference. There 
is a schedule for various items and I could 
give you a detailed answer on that. 


Mr. Ritchie: I am mainly interested in 
whether the American tax structure substan- 
tially helps their companies compared to 
Canadian companies. 


Mr. Drolei: No. In general, sir, the incen- 
tive system and the system of taxation for 
mining in Canada is the best in the whole 
world. However, there are a few exceptions, 
like our recent three-year exemption here in 
Canada. We are now beaten by the Irish peo- 
ple who give a 20-year exemption. However, 
other countries of the world who now have 
new schemes, like Australia and various 
other countries, are copying our system here. 


Mr. Riichie: If we made substantial revi- 
sions of our mining taxation laws as suggest- 
ed, I believe, by the Carter Report—I am not 
an expert in this—would these revisions have 
to take into consideration the taxation laws of 
adjoining countries, particularly the United 
States? 
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Mx. Drolet: Oh yes, we certainly do that, sir. 


You know, the best incentive that we have 


here in Canada is 4 million square miles of 


land, most of it hishly favourable for the 
presence of minerals of all kinds. The second 
biggest incentive that we have is a stable 
political climate where laws do not change 
every second month. The third incentive is 
sound mineral legislation. If any other coun- 
try in the world offers more than that, has 
good geological formations, then the big 
international companies will go there. There 
are many other countries in the world which 
have mineral resources as large as ours— 
Africa, for instance, and Australia has tre- 
mendous resources. If they come to Canada it 
is because it is better to do business here. 


Mr. Ritchie: In other words, you say that 
major revisions do have to take into account 
the taxation laws of other countries in the 
mining industry? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir—because we are in) 


competition with other countries also. 
Mr. Ritchie: Thank you. 


The Chairman: The last one on the list is 
Mr. Whiting. 


Mr. Whiting: The witnesses stated that all 
mining operations would receive the three- 
year tax exemption. Is that correct? 


Mr. Drolet: All new mines. And a new 
mine is not just a hole in the ground. Some- 
times people will call a hole in the ground a 
new mine but, according to us, it is not a new 
mine and does not receive the three-year 


exemption. Sometimes it is only an extension 


of a new mine. So that is the work of the 
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people in the Department of Energy, Mines 


and Resources. We have a special legislation | 


group that studies the application of a mining 
company who wants to receive the status of a 
new mine. We study that and we make a 
recommendation to the Department of Nation- 
al Revenue. If we think it is not a new mine 
the Department of National Revenue always 
agrees with us. If we say it is a new mine 
they may disagree according to the prece- 
dence or the legislation and then there is an 
interdepartmental committee that sits and 
makes a final decision. We give the answer to 
the mining company. We say “No, it is not a 
new mine”, or, “Yes, it is a new mine”. If 
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they do not like our decision they can go to 
the Exchequer Court. Once in the while we 
lose a case. We have lost one recently. 


Mr. Whiting: This applies to quarries. 


Mr. Drolet: Quarries? The Act says that we 
do not give this three-year exemption to bed- 
ded deposits. S 


Mr. Whiting: Pardon me? 


Mr. Drolet: Bedded, in beds, like limestone 
or sandstone; these are bedded deposits. In 
some cases it is very difficult to determine if 
it is a bedded deposit or a nonbedded deposit, 
so we have a group of experts from the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada who go on the 
property and tell us if it is a bedded or a 
nonbedded deposit. 


Mr. Whiting: Why would you make that 
distinction? 


Mr. Drolet: The legislator said that at the 
beginning because he did not want every lit- 
tle gravel pit, every little limestone quarry, 
and things like this, called a mine. 


Mr. Whiting: Some quarries represent quite 
a substantial investment and they could not 
be classed in that category. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir, I understand that very 
well. I have very often wondered what the 
difference is between a large open pit that 
produces 15,000 or 20,000 tons of limestone a 
day and an iron ore mine, for instance, that 
produces the same quantity. This is not the 
way the law reads and the legislators should 
look at that. 


Mr, Whiting: Thank you. Would I be put- 
ting you on the spot if I asked you if you 
think this legislation should be changed? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, at times we have had cases 
where we do not see it, but you have to think 
about all the small gravel pits here and there 
that will suddenly fall under this legislation. 


Mr. Whiting: Yes, but you are well aware 
that there is a substantial difference between 
a gravel pit and a quarry. Would this apply 
to a granite quarry? How would you handle 
that? 


Mr. Drolet: Granite is the English rock. 
Mr. Whiting: Which is not in layers. 


Mr. Drolet: No, it is not in layers, so I 
suppose it would... 
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Mr. Whiting: Be given a tax exemption. 


Mr. Drolei: Yes, if it is a new mine. I think 
so. 


Mr. Whiting: Fine. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Mahoney: I have one very short sup- 
plementary on exactly the same point the 
witness was dealing with. Is it the same com- 
mittee of your Department that goes around 
surveying mining deposits and mining opera- 
tions that determines whether or not it is an 
operation that falls within the percentage 
depletion regulations or a cost depletion regu- 
lation of the Department of National Reve- 
nue, because again the same arbitrary rules 
appear to apply, if it, is a bedded deposit it is 
one thing and if it is not it is something else. 
I must confess it may not be fair to ask you 
this question and if it is not, please say so. 


Mr. Drolet: We have the reports from the 
mining companies to that effect and they are 
sent to the Department of National Revenue. 
We also have the Inspector of Mines who, 
particularly in the case of the gold mine, for 
instance, visits the undergound in order to 
see exactly what is exempt and what is not 
exempt and what goes into the cost of pro- 
ducing an ounce of gold. In the case of all the 
other incentives, we also visit mining proper- 
ties but we do not have a crew that goes 
around to all the mines in Canada. For 
instance, in very special cases when there is a 
difficult decision to be made I always go with 
a couple of engineers from our Department 
and also the people from the company and we 
spend a lot of time underground or in the pit 
examining everything. I must say that our 
experience with the mining companies has 
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been that they are very honest in this respect. 
Most of the mining companies are large com- 
panies and we do not play with that too 
much. 


Mr. Mahoney: I suppose the question I was 
asking is does your Department advise the 
Department of National Revenue on the deci- 
sion its makes relative to the type of deple- 
tion a mining operation is entitled to, or does 
it not? 

Mr. Drolet: Not the type of depletion. It is 
well written in the law how much it is. It is 
334 per cent of this and this and this. There 
is a list. 
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Mr. Mahoney: Then you do advise the 
Department of National Revenue on this 
subject? 


Mr. Drolet: To a certain extent, yes. 
Mr. Mahoney: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mahoney, are you 
finished? 


Mr. Mahoney: Yes, thank you. 


The Chairman: Is there a disposition on the 
part of the Committee to pass these votes 
tonight? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, there is no such 
disposition on our part. We have really just 
started... 


Mr. Harding: I have some further questions 
I would like to ask. 


Mr. Langlois: Let us finish the questions 
tonight. 


Mr. Gilberi: It is now a quarter after 10 
and we have had a long day. Leave it open 
until the next meeting. Let us take a vote. 


Mr. Harding: I understood that tonight we 
would only deal with mines and we have had 
a little bit on water and a little bit on oil. 
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The Chairman: We planned two meetings 
to cover these topics, in any event. 


An hon, Member: We feel it has been well 
covered. 


An hon. Member: It has been very well 
covered. 


Mr. Gilberi: Mr. Chairman, we are confined 
to 10 minutes of questioning and we only got 
started. We just threw a few slow pitches on 
our part. 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, I know it is 
only 10 minutes at a time, but there are lots 
of hours yet to come when we can have more 
10-minute periods. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, perhaps we 
could pass these at the next meeting and then 
go on to water. If we have to spend another 
meeting at this we will lose a meeting on 
something else. We may get it in before the 
Estimates go back to the House. I would ask 
the officials to come back to our meeting next 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. We may have 
another meeting on Tuesday. We will meet 
again at the call of the Chair, gentlemen. 
Thank you very much. The meeting is 
adjourned. 
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[Text] 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: THURSDAY, April 24, 1969. 
(20) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources met this day at 9:40 a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chappell, Code, Deakon, Gilbert, Hopkins, Hym- 
men, Jerome, Mahoney, Orange, Paproski, Ritchie, Roy (Timmins), Serré, 
Skoberg, Whiting—(15). 


Witnesses: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Mr. 
G. M. MacNabb, Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy); Dr. John Convey, Di- 
rector, Mines Branch; Dr. R. B. Elver, Acting Chief, Mineral Resources Branch; 
Dr. A. T. Prince, Acting Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The Chairman outlined changes of the last report of the Subcommittee and 
the changes were agreed to by the Committee. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Estimates of the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


The Chairman invited Mr. MacNabb to introduce his officials and the meet- 
ing was opened for questions. 


Votes 15, 20 and 25 were carried. 


The Chairman then called Votes 40, 45 and 50 relating to Water and 
Renewable Resources. 


And the questioning continuing; the Committee adjourned at 11:00 a.m. 
until Tuesday, April 29, 1969. 


Bab vamvice, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I will call the meeting to order. When we 
adjourned our last meeting we were studying 
Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences 
Votes 15, 20 and 25. 


First of all, I want to report that your 
steering committee met yesterday and air 
transportation plus other factors prompted us 
to decide against going to Sydney next week 
to look over the heavy water plant. Instead, 
there is a possibility, if we can arrange it, 
that we will be going to Calgary later on for 
some hearings on oil—on the petroleum and 
gas part of it—so that we will be better 
informed for the National Energy Board 
when they come before us. 


Could I have the unanimous consent of 
the Committee to delete the Sydney trip from 
the minutes of your steering committee which 
I read out to you at the last meeting? 


some hon. members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. 

I am going to call upon Mr. MacNabb, the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, to introduce the 
people who are here with him and then we 
will continue questioning on Votes 15, 20 and 
25. Mr. MacNabb. 


Mr. G M. MacNabb (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Energy Development, Depariment 
of Energy, Mines and Resources): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. On my right is Dr. Convey, 
Director of the Mines Branch, who is here on 
behalf of Dr. Harrison, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Geosciences. On his 
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right is Dr. Elver of the Mineral Resources 
Branch, who is here on behalf of Mr. Drolet 
and then Dr. Prince, Acting Assistant Deputy 
Minister for Water; Mr. Code, the Senior 
Personnel Adviser; Dr. Hodgson, Director of 
_ the Observatories Branch; Mr. Toombs, Sen- 


ior Oil and Gas Adviser; Dr. Crosby, Chief of 
the Resource Administration Division and 
back behind is Mr. Allen, Senior Financial 
Adviser. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacNabb. I 
am now open for questions. Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, my question is 
directed to Dr. Elver and it is pertaining— 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. 
Gilbert starts, could I rise on a point of 
order? Would you mind summarizing in a 
general way, please, what we are covering 
this morning? 


The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Chappell, I proba- 
bly should have given you the pages. If you 
have your Blue Book with you, Vote 15, 
Mines, Minerals, Energy and Geosciences is 
listed on page 54 and deals with administra- 
tion, operation and maintenance including the 
administration of the Explosives Act, the pur- 
chase of air photography, the expenses of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys, 
the National Advisory Committee cn Control 
Surveys and Mapping, the Canadian Perma- 
nent Committee on Geographical Names, the 
National Advisory Committee on Research in 
Geological Sciences, the National Advisory 
Committee on Research in Mining and Miner- 
al Processing, the National Committee for 
Canada of the International Astronomical 
Union, the National Advisory Committee on 
Astronomy and authority to make recoverable 
advances not exceeding the amount of. the 
share of the United States Government of the 
cost of binding annual reports and maintgin- 
ing boundary range lights. 


Vote 20 deals with construction or acquisi- 
tion of buildings, works, land and equipment, 
the details of which can be found on page 63. 


Vote 25 deals with grants as detailed in the 
estimates and contributions in accordance 
with the terms and conditions specified in 
the sub-vote titles listed in the details of the 
estimates. These details will be found on page 
65. ce fi 
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Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My 
question is directed to Dr. Elver and it per- 
tains to the opening statement by the Minis- 
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ter, Mr. Lang. I would refer you to page 11 of 
that statement, Dr. Elver, and the first para- 
graph which says: 
.. The solution to the problem of meeting 
future demands for products. derived 
from Canada’s minerals, fuels and metals 
-will depend largely on how well research 
programs can produce accelerated tech- 
nological advances that can be applied to 
‘the industry. The over-all objective of the 
Mines’ Branch, therefore, consists in 
ensuring a sound scientific base for the 
new technology, and in stimulating the 
application of advanced technology for 
‘the extraction, processing and use of 
minerals and fuels for the improvement 
of metal products. 


Then the next paragraph says that of impor- 

tance in the next five years will be: 
...the relocation of components of the 
Mines Branch to a site on the Corkstown 
Road. These new laboratories are the 
result of a long-term policy to improve 
the facilities for conducting research to 
aid the Canadian mineral industry in a 
direct and practical manner. 


At the last meeting, Dr. Elver, we had Mr. 
Drolet give an answer with regard to the 
fabrication of resources and his example was 
the asbestos. He indicated the difficulties we 
have with regard to fabricating asbestos 
because of the weight problem and transpor- 
tation problem. If I have read correctly this 
statement by the Minister, he indicated that 
the object of the Mines Branch will be to 
develop research so you can get the best tech- 
nological plans, designs or schemes with 
regard to these. What has been done to date 
and what are the future plans of your 
Department? 


Dr. R. B. Elver (Acting chief, Mineral 
Resources Branch, Depariment of Energy, 
Mines and Resources): Perhaps, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Gilbert’s question is more appropri- 
ate for Dr. Convey who represents the Mines 
Branch. 


Dr. John Convey (Director, Mines Branch, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources): 
Mr. Chairman and Mr. Gilbert, your question 
sort of runs around a little and covers an 
awfully wide spectrum. Is there any particu- 
lar phase you are interested in? Would you 
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like me to discuss the answer with respect to 
asbestos, some other minerals or do you just 
want a general answer? 


Mr. Gilberi: I wonder if you would start off 
with a general answer, doctor, and then I will 


get into particulars arising from your 
answer. 
Dr. Convey: The purpose of the Mines 


Branch, as such, is to assist technologically in 
the development of the Canadian mineral 
industry. In order to do this we have, first of 
all, research into mining. In other words, to 
improve our mining conditions, particularly 
with respect to the stability of the operations 
both underground and above ground. Then 
we have the facilities for the processing of 
the mineral. Aside from that we have another 
group who are interested in the actual struc- 
ture of the minerais. Their interest primarily 
is to obtain at least an educated guess on the 
best possible means for the breaking down of 
the mineral which would then lead into the 
extraction of the metals that you are interest- 
ed in. This is done in the Mineral Sciences 
Division. We have a Fuels and Mining Prac- 
tice Division and they are interested in coal, 
gas and oil, and last, but not least, the Physi- 
cal Metallurgy Division who are interested in 
the end products, that is, the metals and 
metal alloys. 


The work of the Mines Branch is one 
wherein we fill, to a certain extent, what one 
would call gaps in technology. We work very 
closely with the industry. Whatever the 
industry is doing we do not duplicate. Wher- 
ever possible our work is aimed at the long- 
term proposition. That being so, you will find 
that our interest—as those who visited the 
Mines Branch on the Corkstown Road two 
day’s ago saw is in respect of heavy oils and 
in respect of combustion. Therefore our func- 
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tion is one wherein we look ahead and try to 
assist the industry to improve their tech- 
niques and, at the same time, create the 
facilities which would enable one to look 
after the resources, in other words, an eco- 
nomic recovery and in so doing one gets rid 
of waste. That is a very general answer. 


You mentioned asbestos and _ specifically 
there, we work very closely with the asbestos 
industry in so far as they have co-operatively 
come together in the study of their product. 
For many years one wanted long fibres for 
asbestos and there were a lot of short fibres 
associated with asbestos for which there was 
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no market. That has gradually changed. We 
can use the short fibres today but there are a 
lot of unknowns in the asbestos industry that 
have to be worked out and that is being done 
co-operatively by the actual mining industry, 
the University of Sherbrooke and ourselves. 

Dr. 


Mr. Gilbert: What’ 


Convey? 


about nickel, 


Dr. Convey: We are particularly interested 
in the processing of some of our lower grade 
nickel ores, nickel sulphides. The work there, 
again, is in close co-operation with the nickel 
producing companies, the International Nickel 
Company and Faiconbridge. Concerning the 
actual end use of nickel itself, today we are 
interested in a steel which uses nickel and 
has strength characteristics far beyond the av- 
erage steel as we know it today. Again this is 
a co-operative effort. 


Mr. Gilbert: Has there been any develop- 
ment with regard to potash? 


Dr. Convey: Yes, in the actual mining of the 
potash, we have a group working with the 
mining companies in Saskatchewan on the 
stability of their working operations. In other 
words, we are doing a lot of mining research 
on stress mechanics. We are interested in the 
actual mining techniques for we recognize 
that the future of mining will be one where 
we are going to have rotary diggers. We are 
trying to develop these. However, that means 
getting the equipment people involved. 


When it comes to the processing of the 
potash itself, in our mineral processing opera- 
tions we are assisting in the purification of 
the potash product. This work is in close 
association with the Saskatchewan Research 
Council. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Dr. Convey. That 
is all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Shall Item 15 carry? Mr. 
Skoberg? 


| Mr. Skoberg: Mr. Chairman, I just have 
ohne question. Under professional and special 
services on page 59, I see an increase from 
$28,000 to $297,300. Could we have an expla- 
nation of that? 


_ Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, the $28,000 
amount for 1968-69 was entirely within the 
new Energy group as it then stood within the 
Department for consulting services. This year 
the estimates include both the policy group of 
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the Energy sector and the Resource Adminis- 
tration Division which previously was in the 
Mineral group. So the $297,300 includes the 
consulting work that may be required on 
energy policy as well as consulting services 
which may be required in relation to the off- 
shore oil and gas resources. 


Mr. Skoberg: Sir, when you ask for bids for 
professional and special services, are they put 
out as tenders or are they invitational? Do 
you have a special list of names that you are 
using for these types of services? 


Mr. MacNabb: It is very seldom done, Mr. 
Chairman, on the basis of tender. In the case 
of professional engineers, for example, there 
is a minimum per diem charge that they are 
allowed under the Association of Professional 
Engineers. We try to keep abreast of the com- 
panies with particular expertise in the vari- 
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ous areas that we are interested in and we 
receive written presentations by those compa- 
nies, usually on request from us. 


Mr. Skoberg: In other words, there are no 
competitive bids as such even if you did put 
them out for tender? Is that what you are 
saying? 


Mr. MacNabb: That is not correct. We 
would have to assess not only their estimate 
of what the job would cost but the qualifica- 
tions of the firm to do it. We could quite 
conceivably turn to a company that submitted 
other than the lowest bid if we felt that with 
their qualifications they would have a much 
better appreciation of the type of problem we 
were faced with and that their bid was a 
more realistic one. 


Usually the presentations made by the com- 
panies are on a per diem basis. We can set an 
upper limit that we do not want to exceed 
but the company will normally bid on a per 
diem basis. 


Mr. Skoberg: In other words, just to have 
this quite clear in my mind, when you ask for 
any special services or for any consultants the 
variance between the resultant applicants that 
you have back in is very small because they 
are based on a per diem basis. Is this correct? 


Mr. MacNabb: The difference between their 
monetary estimates will usually vary just asa 
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result of their different appreciations of the 
type of job and how it should be attacked. 


Mr. Skoberg: There is a very little competi- 
tion then in so far as these services are 
concerned. 


Mr. MacNabb: In terms of dollars and cents 
on a per diem charge, there is little 
competition. 


Mr. Skoberg: There is little? 


Mr. MacNabb: There is little competition, 
yes. 


Mr. Skoberg: In other words, it is a “closed 
shop” in the words of the layman. 


Mr. MacNabb: There will be changes. Some 
companies may exceed, for example, the 
minimum charge set down by the profession, 
but when you look at the over-all costs on a 
per diem basis, there is not usually much 
difference between companies. The difference, 
as I say, arises as a result of the different 
approaches by the companies to the problem. 


If I could use an example of the study 
which is under way on the Bay of Fundy 
tidal power, we interviewed many, many con- 
sultants for that job and eventually, I believe, 
we had a group of up to at least 12 consultants 
working on it. However, this was a very novel 
problem of trying to harness the tides. It was 
not a problem that covid be solved in the 
routine hydroelectric development fashion. So 
it was up to the engineering and management 
committee resvonsible for that job to assess 
the approaches that the various consultants 
had presented, whether they felt that 
approach was the one most likely to come up 
with the unique solution needed in that par- 
ticular case. 


Mr. Skoherg: The profession then really 
sets the rate consistent with the services they 
are going to render. 

Mr. MacNabb: They set the minimums. 

Mr. Skoberg: They set a minimum rate. 


The Chairman: Dr. 


comment? 


Convey, you had a 


Dr. Convey: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to add to the answer that, although this 
says professional and special services, for 
instance, in the mines branch most of the 
amount that we have down is taken up by the 
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Canadian Corps of Commissionaires and safe- 
ty features associated with the buildings, and 
so on. It is not too often that one gets into the 
actual hiring of professional consultants as 
such. The word ‘‘profession” there may have 
been just a little misleading. 


Mr. Skoberg: I have just one other ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. In regard to Mr. Gilbert’s 
question on potash in Saskatchewan, do you 
spend any time in the exploratory work of 
transportation of potash and solution mining 
and the likes? Or, is this all left with another 
department? 


Dr. Convey: No, we are particularly 
interested in the transportation feature of all 
minerals. We have an active interest in pipe- 
lining. On the solution mining we have 
worked closely with the one particular mine 
in Saskatchewan that is operating on that 
basis. 


Mr. Skoberg: In the method of transporta- 
tion, is there any money allowed in the budg- 
et to assist the University of Alberta in their 
work on the pipeline method of transporting 
potash? 


Dr. Convey: We have a technical interest 
but the actual government financing comes 
through the Department of Industry. 


Mr, Skoberg: Yes. 
e 1000 


Dr. Convey: We have no money in our esti- 
mates for it. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask | 
about the National Advisory Committee on) 
Research in Mining and Mineral Processes. 
To whom should I direct my question, please? 


Mr. MacNabb: Dr. Convey. 


Mr. Chappell: Dr. Convey, would you tell 
me, please, of whom that advisory committee 
is composed, its budget and what it does? 


Dr. Convey: I am sorry I do not have the 
names of all the individuals but I will try to 
remember them. 


Mr. Chappell: Are they government 
employees or outside help? 


Dr. Convey: No. There are six from the 
actual mining industry. There is a representa- 
tive from three provinces. There are three 
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representatives from our universities. There 
are two federal government representatives 
as well as the Chairman, who is the Deputy 
Minister of our Department, and myself as 
the Vice Chairman. We can give you all the 
names, if you wish. 


Mr. Chappell: No. That is sufficient, you 
have identified them. 


Dr. Convey: There are six from the mining 
industry, three from the provinces, and three 
from the universities. These will rotate every 
three years, one-third of the Committee will 
be replaced each year. The budget for that 
particular Committee, the actual cost to the 
government, will be the travel expenses 
which amount to something of the order of 
$5,000. 


Mr. Chappell: The service is free, is it? 


Dr. Convey: The service is free, given by 
the industrial and provincial representatives. 


Mr. Chappell: Would you tell me, please, 
what they do and how much time they spend 
doing this? 


Dr. Convey: We have exactly two meetings 
up to the present time. These have been for- 
mative meetings but in addition to the 
National Committee itself we have created 
subcommittees; one associated with mining 
operations themselves, the second with the 
processing of the mineral, and the third with 
respect to education. These subcommittees are 
meeting outside of the main committee itself. 
We hcepe that in the year coming we will 
have about three one-day meetings. 


Mr. Chappell: I am sorry, I am not clear on 
the size of the budget? 


Dr. Convey: The budget merely pays the 
expenses of the university people themselves 
who attend the meetings. 


Mr. Chappell: They do not have any funds 
to do any research or anything of that nature. 


Dr. Convey: In research funds, what we 
have in our estimates for the Mines Branch is 
the sum of $112,000 which we give to univer- 
Sities in the form of grants for research aid. 


Mr. Chappell: Who decides where that is to 
go? Is it your Department, the Mines Branch 
or the Advisory Committee? 


Dr. Convey: Up to the creation of this Com- 
mittee there existed two small committees 
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who met once a year, went through these 
applications and recommended who should 
receive the funds. Now the applications will 
go through the National Advisory Committee 
itself. 


Mr. Chappell: When was this National 
Committee set up, please? 


Dr. Convey: We came into being last fall, 
around October. 


Mr. Chappell: Is it the plan now that this 
Committee will decide what research is to be 
done and how the funds are to be allotted? 


Dr. Convey: They will have the final say as 
to where the funds go, but the main purpose 
behind the Committee is to co-ordinate all the 
research which is underway at present in the 
mining industry both in industry and govern- 


ment laboratories. That is their main 
function. 
Mr. Chappell: That is all the Canadian 
research? 


Dr. Convey: That is Canadian research. 


Mr. Chappell: Research in industry or in 
government and in universities? 


Dr. Convey: And in universities, yes: the 


three areas. 


Mr. Chappell: What is the largest amount 
that could go to this research? 


Dr. Convey: At the present time $112,000. 


Mr. Chappell: Is any of that diverted to 
safety research, or is it all to do with the 
better processing or handling of the raw 
materials? 


Dr. Convey: One can say that some of it 
goes to safety research in connection with the 
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study of dust control in mining and milling 
operations. It is a small amount, something of 
the order of $5,000 or $6,000 


Mr. Chappell: Would you agree with me 
that this is a very small amount indeed for 
research in a country where we have so very 
many mines? 


Dr. Convey: Yes, and I can assure you that 
the applications that are with us at the pres- 
ent time amount to something like $630,000. 
All we have is $112,000. 
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Mr. Chappell: And over what period have 
those applications been piling up? 
Dr. Convey: Just the past three months. 


Mr. Chappell: 
was formed? 


Just since this Committee 


Dr. Convey: No. We have had $100,000 in 
our estimates for something like four years. 


Mr. Chappell: Have you always used it? 


Dr. Convey: Oh, yes, every cent of it. We 
have always had at least three times the 
value in applications than we have had funds 
to meet the same applicants. This year it is 
even worse: we are reaching the sort of very 
difficult position of having to close off some of 
the research. 


Mr. Chappell: My time must be nearly up, 
but could you give me a thumbnail sketch of 
what research is going on, in what universi- 
ties or what industry or what government? 
What is in progress at the moment? 


Dr. Convey: That is rather a broad, search- 
ing question. However, when it comes to min- 
ing research there is the University of British 


Columbia, University of Alberta, Queen’s 
University, McGill University and Laval 
University. 


Mr. Chappell: None at Sudbury? 


Dr. Convey: No, none at Sudbury. Those 
grants I am mentioning go merely to pro- 
grams associated with mining operations or 
with mineral processing. When it comes to 
extraction metallurgy, where one is getting 
into the actual physical chemistry of the 
chemical metallurgical area, their grants for 
the most part come through the National 
Research Council. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there liaison between the 
National Research Council and this National 
Advisory Committee? 


Dr. Convey: Oh, yes, there is very close 
liaison. I answered your question and said 
that we had $112,000 that we grant for mining 
and metallurgical research, but there is 
another: I would say the government grants 
probably close to $400,000 which goes into the 
other areas of chemical extraction and physi- 
cal metallurgy. The Mines Branch does not 
give those grants, but we are associated with 
both NRC and the Defence Research Board 
who handle them. 
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Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. Hymmen: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question. The Committee, of course, was 
invited several days ago to visit the Corks- 
town Road centre. Some of the members 
attended and we saw some of the important 
work being carried on in thermal combustion 
and stack emissions in the one building, and 
only a cursory examination of some other 
buildings. Someone mentioned, I do not recall 
who, that this was phase 1 of a four-phase 
program in regard to the re-location of 
laboratories. Would it be possible for Dr. 
Convey or someone to explain briefly what 
phases are covered presently and what is the 
future program? 


Dr. Convey: Mr. Chairman, the movement 
of the Mines Branch facilities out to the 
Corkstown Road was initiated around 1959 
with the idea that the Mines Branch would 
vacate the Booth Street area and be com- 
pletely re-located in the west of Ottawa. 


At that time, in order not to interrupt the 
work of the Branch, it was felt that we 
should move in phases. Phase 1 was associat- 
ed with our Fuels Research and Mining 
Research divisions. That particular phase was 
chosen for the simple reason that their facili- 
ties in the Booth Street area were condemned 
and their operations, which include explo- 
sives, were a little hazardous, to say the least, 
in their performance in the Booth Street area. 


The second phase was to move the Mineral 
Processing and our Technical Services divi- 
sions. That is only in the planning stages at 
present. 


The third phase was to move the Physical 
Metallurgy Division. 
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The fourth, and last one was the Extractive 
Metallurgy, the Mineral Sciences and the 
Administration divisions of the Mines Branch. 


Those are the four phases to be carried out 
over a period of ten years. We are ten years 
behind in our schedule. We have, as you have 
witnessed, moved the first phase. 


Mr. Hymmen: Are all these facilities that 
you mentioned presently located in the Booth 
Street area? 
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Dr. Convey: Yes. But prior to the move- 
ment of phase 1, of course, we had an explo- 
sives testing group near Uplands airport, and 
they have now been brought together with 
the other parts of the branch in the Corks- 
town Road complex. 


Mr. Hymmen: I mentioned initially the 
important work being done on stack emission 
with regard to air pollution. I wonder if you 
could tell me—and I know we may be treading 
into another department—if there is any 
other research being carried on by the federal 
government with regard to air pollution. 


Dr. Convey: As far as air pollution is con- 
cerned, I think you will probably find we are 
the only ones in that. We came into it 
indirectly through our interest in combustion 
studies on the burning of fuels. I should indi- 
cate that we do work very closely with the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
They have always been directly associated 
with us. 


Mr. Hymmen: Perhaps that was not a fair 
question, because I could direct that question 
on the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, but it was just as a point of interest. 


This is my final question. We saw in one 
building some of the equipment being con- 
structed with regard to petroleum research 
and someone mentioned during our visit that 
although there probably could be, there was 
not too much co-ordination between the pri- 
vate petroleum interests and the government 
operation, although there was some interest 
and certainly liaison. I realize that there is 
another facility in Calgary and I also realize 
that the private petroleum interests’ establish- 
ments have their own research facilities. I 
wonder if someone would care to comment on 
this. 


Dr. Convey: With respect to the research 
into the fuels industry, particularly the oil 
industry that you have mentioned, our work 
is directed at the processing of the heavy 
bitumens, as we pointed out, for which there 
is no market at the present time. We are 
looking into the future of some five or ten 
years from now. 


The actual industries themselves naturally 
are interested in their day-to-day problems 
and their immediate economic returns on the 
old that they are processing. They are quite 
secretive with respect to some of their proc- 
esses, but I must admit that on the occasion- 
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al visits wherein their professional staff come 
to Ottawa and our staff visit the Sarnia area 
and so on there is a closer liaison than 
appears on the surface. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Serre. 


Mr. Serre: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have a question relating to Mr. Chappell’s 
line of questioning. You mentioned that the 
National Advisory Committee on research in 
mining and mineral processing was composed 
mainly of industrial people. I wonder if you 
would not consider the possibility of having a 
committee set up of government representa- 
tives to study more deeply the feasibility of 
having local processing plants where we have 
big mining industries at present producing 
raw material and creating a large flow of 
capital, especially in northern Ontario in the 
Sudbury district where, as you know, there 
are big nickel and copper mines but hardly 
any local processing and refineries. I was 
wondering if you are studying the possibility 
of looking into the economic feasibility of 
having local processing plants. 


Dr. Convey: Whenever we go into the ques- 
tion of the processing of a particular mineral, 
we must consider the local area and the 
availability of fuel, for instance. That is 
always very much to the forefront of our 
thinking with respect to processing in a par- 
ticular area. To lead on from your question, 
our main mining research as such is per- 
formed in Elliot Lake. We have our laborato- 
ries up there and I do not doubt that in the 
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future there is a possibility that in a particu- 
lar area we may have to put some of our 
fuels research group in direct relationship 
with the area concerned. There are certain 
areas in Canada in which we have actually 
looked into the possibility of extending the 
life of a mine. I am thinking now of the 
Kirkland Lake area, for instance, where we 
are processing a lot of the tailings from some 
of their old mines with respect to possible 
extraction of residual silver. So that really, in 
a sense, there is a continuing program where- 
in we are very closely linked to particular 
areas. 


Mr. Serre: Are there any incentive grants 
to encourage large companies to establish 
local processing plants? 
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Dr. Convey: The only main incentive that I 
ean think of comes through the industrial 
grants, through NRC and through the Depart- 
ment of Industry, by which companies are 
encouraged to do research. Then there is the 
PAIT program through the Department of 
Industry which actuaily assists companies in 
the development of particular parts of their 
operations. I would have to say that the fed- 
eral government is doing a lot with respect to 
incentives in encouraging industries to estab- 
lish themselves. I have had the pleasure of 
sitting on three of these committees that con- 
sider the grants, and in two cases we are now 
running out of money. In the third one, which 
is PAIT, there are still sufficient reserves to 
consider other applicants. It has been 
encouraging to see the number of companies 
that have become a little more research-ori- 
ented in their thinking, and this in turn leads 
towards the improvement of their future and 
their future existence. 


Mr. Serre: Could you give us any idea of 
the approximate amount of such grants that 
were handed out last year? 


Dr. Convey: The totals? 
Mr. Serre: Approximately. 


Dr. Convey: I do not like guessing at it, but 
it is several millions of dollars. The grants 
themselves vary from small amounts of $50,- 
000 up to quite substantial grants of several 
hundred thousands. The government part of 
those grants for the most part is 50 per cent 
of the cost. 


Mr. Serre: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Shall Item 15 carry? Mr. 
Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Back in the spring of 1966, the 
Honourable Arthur Laing indicated that there 
was a loan fund to be set up for development 
of mineral resources in the north and that he 
had a fund of $3 million. Was this fund set up 
and is it operating today? 


Dr. Convey: I do not know. Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. Elver: Mr. Chairman, the $3 million 
you are referring to I think came to the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development’s exploration incentive program, 
which is part of a much broader program that 
that Department has. The sector which I am 
representing this morning has on-going liai- 
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son with the Department’s development group 
and we participate with them in decision- 
making on allocations to particular companies 
and in joint projects pertaining to northern 
road expenditures and other related activities 
pertaining to minerai development, I do not 
have the details on the $3 million that you 
referred to. 
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Mr. Gilbert: This was the amount that was 
set forth in the press release that he made in 
the spring of 1966 when he said: 


This new incentive would be in the form 
of a Loan Fund designed to aid Canadian 


companies and individuals engaged in 
exploration for oil, gas and other 
minerals. 


He also said: 
The total amount of the Loan Fund 
would be limited initially to $3 million 
per year, with possible increases in suc- 
ceeding years dependent upon the overall 
results of its application. 


I was just wondering how it has developed. 
Has there been a grant of $3 million a year? 


Mr. Elver: We have not been responsible 
for keeping track of that particular program 
in that department. When they ask for 
advice, or if certain situations arise on which 
we feel we might have a comment, we have a 
relationship which works quite well, but I 
cannot comment on this $3 million. Possibly 
somebody from the energy sector might. 


Mr, Gilbert: Perhaps Mr. 
have something to say on this. 


Orange might 


Mr. Orange: I was just going to say really 
what has already been said. The fund is 
working—I am going by recollection now— 
and they have used up their allocations annu- 
ally. It has resulted, I think, in a great deal 


of increased activity in the exploration field — 


in the North in the past two or three years. In 
their estimates the Department of Northern 
Affairs are looking at $4 million for the com- 
ing fiscal year. It is based on a 40 per cent 
grant of exploration costs which are repaya- 
ble if a mine is developed. 


Mr. Gilbert: And forgiven if it is not. 


Mr. Orange: Yes. 


~~ 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Drolet pointed out the 
other day that in Quebec they have a Crown 
corporation which has been set up for pur- 
poses of exploration and development in that 
province. Is there any working relationship 
between this Crown corporation in Quebec 
and your Department in Ottawa? 


Mr. MacNabb: I think Dr. 
the person to answer that. 


Elver again is 


Dr. Elver: The company you are referring 
to is known as Soquem. It is a Crown corpo- 
ration, as you say, and it operates primarily 
as a normal mining exploration firm would, 
and from time to time they do come to 
Ottawa for information, and for consultations, 
formally and informally, just like other 
exploration firms would. But there is no spe- 
cial relationship with that company. 


Mr. Gilbert: What is the feasibility of set- 
ting up a federal Crown corporation which 
would do much the same work as the Quebec 
corporation? Is it feasible? 


Mr. MacNabb: There is a Crown agency in 
the form of Eldorado Nuclear, limited to the 
one field of minerals. There are arguments, I 
suppose, for and against direct involvement 
of the federal government in the mineral 
exploration field, the mineral development 
field. If you look at events in the world today, 
particularly in the uranium field, I think you 
find that governments as such are becoming 
more involved in that particular resource. 


Mr. Gilbert: Well, with the trend of foreign 
Ownership that prevails at the moment and 
the danger in which some of our natural 
resources are placed, it seems to me that it 
would be a role of government to set up 
Crown agencies to protect some of our natu- 
ral resources and to develop them. 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
speak personally, I feel that it would be pref- 
erable if the control on the resource was 
exercised through agencies such as the 
National Energy Board who have the right to 
licence or not to licence exports of gas and 
electricity. And perhaps control could be most 
| effectively exercised at that stage, rather than 
the government becoming directly involved in 
the development of the resource itself. 


There is a role to play in assistance in 
certain areas, and I think the Panarctic 
exploration endeavour is a good example of 
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that, where the situation is difficult and quite 
expensive. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Paproski. 


Mr. Paproski: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask 
Dr. MacNair or Dr. Convey a question about 
the uranium find that has just been disclosed 
in the Wollaston Lake area, and I would be 
most interested to know if the government 
has had any of its people there to find out 
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what exactly is going on and if it is as great a 
find as has been disclosed by Gulf. Are we 
going to have any control of the uranium that 
is going to be processed in this area? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, as to knowl- 
edge of the find itself, as far as I know, our 
knowledge is limited to what it would seem is 
made available to the public. I have a recent 
release by Gulf Oil of Canada Limited. It is 
terse and to the point. They say that they 
have discovered: 

a highly promising vein-type deposit 
in northern Saskatchewan where three 
drill holes have encountered high-quality 
ore-grade mineralization. . . Additional 
rigs are being moved into the area to 
speed the evaluation of this deposit. In 
New Mexico,...Gulf has delineated a 
commercial-sized deposit of uranium and 
engineering studies are in progress to 
determine the feasibility of exploitation. 


As far as the quality of the find is concerned, 
that is the extent of it, to my knowledge. 


Mr. Paproski: Was there any further 
communiqué, other than that one, Dr. 
MacNabb? 


Mr. MacNabb: There may have been elabo- 
ration by the Board Chairman, Mr. Brockett, 
on this question. You mentioned control. The 
control once again would be exercised at the 
export stage through the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Act or the export-import Act, and, of 
course, the development would be licensed by 
the federal government. The exploration and 
mining would be licensed. 


Mr. Paproski: Thank you. 
Votes 15 and 20 agreed to. 
The Chairman: Shall Vote 25 carry? 
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Mr. Skoberg: Mr. Chairman, just one ques- 
tion on Vote 25. On page 68 of the Estimates, 
in the contributions to the provinces, pursu- 
ant to agreements entered into with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, etc., I 
notice that the estimate is down considerably 
for this year. Is there very little expectation 
now on the part of the Board that there will 
be any money needed for furher develop- 
ment of roads leading to resources? Or has 
there not been any demand from the prov- 
inces in this regard? 


Dr. Elver: That item comes under the allo- 
cation for the mineral development sector. 
This is a program which is finishing this year 
and I think the last payment will be made 
about September. There is no more construc- 
tion going on and they are closing out the 
books with respect to Newfoundland. An 
additional program for roads to resources has 
not been brought forth. This particular pro- 
gram is with the provinces. 


Mr. Skoberg: Has there been any attempt 
by the provinces to renew this particular 
program? 


Mr. MacNaebb: No. The _ provinces 
always interested in funds, of course. 


are 


Mr. Skoberg: What per cent of the cost did 
the previous program, the one that is being 
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completed this year, provide in the construc- 
tion of these roads, just roughly, not money- 
wise, just the percentage? 


Mr. MacNabb: As I said, the last expendi- 
ture being made are to wind up accounts 
primarily with Newfoundland. The work is 
primarily all done. We are just waiting to 
have clearance to take care of the expendi- 
ture receipts, and this is in the hands of the 
accountants. 


Mr. Skoberg: You say the program is com- 
ing to an end this year. Roughly, what per- 
centage did the federal government pay the 
provinces of the cost of construction of these 
resource roads? Was there a percentage for- 
mula used? 


Dr. Elver: Yes. Will someone check me on 
that? Was it not something like 75-25, federal 
and provincial? 


Mr. MacNabb: We can get that information 
for the members, Mr. Chairman. 
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Vote 25 agreed to. 


The Chairman: I will now call Votes 40, 45 
and 50, which will be found on page 55 of the 
Blue Book. The details will be found on pages 
69 to 74. 


Water and Coordination of Renewable 
Resources Programs 


40 Administration, Operation and Mainte- 
nance including the expenses of the 
Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin Board and 
the Atlantic Tidal Power Programming 
Board including the recoverable expen- 
ditures relating thereto, recoverable 
expenditures incurred in respect of 
Regional Water Resources Planning 
Investigations and Water Resources 
Inventories, authority to make recover- 
able advances in amounts not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate the amount of the 
shares of the Provinces of Manitoba and 
the Province of Ontario of the cost of 
regulating the levels of Lake of the 
Woods and Lac Seul and the amount of 
the share of provincial and outside 
agencies of the cost of hydrometric sur- 
veys, and the expenses of the National 
Advisory Committee on Geographical 
Research and, the National Committee 
for Canada of the International Geo- 
graphical Union and the National 
Advisory Committee on Water Resour- 
ces Research $34,240,000 


45 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, 
Works, Land and Equipment including 
authority to make recoverable advances 
in amounts not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the amount of the shares of pro- 
vincial and outside agencies of the cost 
of hydrometric surveys $12,859,000 

50 Grants as detailed in the Estimates and 
contributions in accordance with the 
terms and conditions specified in the 
sub-vote titles listed in the details of 
the Estimates $5,635,600 


Total—$52,734,600 


Before we start receiving questions on this 
section I think it would be well if we had an 
understanding in the Committee that after we 
finish the questioning on Votes 40, 45 and 50 


we could pass those votes and leave Vote 1 of — 


the departmental estimates open so that we 
could have a period of discussion on the 
Canada Centre for Inland Water at Burling- 
ton after we return from visiting the site, 
providing we are able to visit it. At the 
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moment arrangements are rather indefinite. Is 
this agreeable to the Committee? 


Some hon: Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: All right. I am prepared to 
receive questions on Votes 40, 45 and 50. Mr. 
Skoberg? 


Mr. Skoberg: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have some clarification on the extent of the 
interest of this Department in looking into the 
water resource commissions of the various 
provinces. I have just returned from my area 
of Moose Jaw and there is a river there 
which has dams on it and I understand the 
resource commissions are attempting to do 
something with the railway company that has 
had control of these dams for the past num- 
ber of years. I understand they do not want 
to give up their water rights to the dams and 
they have spent absolutely nothing in trying 
to repair these structures. Of course, during 
the latest period of flooding in that area there 
was nothing to prohibit or to retard the water 
from coming through because of the lack of 
maintenance, and I wonder what action your 
Commission has taken in trying to assist the 
provincial resource commissions to bring this 
to completion so that the water rights and the 
maintenance of these dams can pass over to 
the provinces or to the federal government. 


Dr. A. T. Prince (Director, Inland Waters 
Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and 
_ Resources): In connection with this particular 
_ problem, Mr. Chairman, I am not fully famil- 
iar with the details but, speaking generally, a 
province can approach the federal govern- 
‘ment for assistance in the matter of control 
and management of its water resources. 
There is legislation which the Department 
administers in this connection, for example, 
under the Canada Water Conservation Assis- 
tance Act and if a province desires such assis- 
tance it can apply for it under the terms of 
this Act. In this particular instance, to the 
best of my knowledge, there has been no 
approach to the Department or to the govern- 
ment for assistance. 
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_ Mr. Skoberg: You will provide the neces- 
sary legal talent to try to solve some of the 
‘problems that the individual provinces have 
In this regard. I am just using this Moose Jaw 
incident as an analogy of what could probably 
be found in many other areas of Canada 
‘where people have had control of water 
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rights and do not wish to give them up and 
also do not wish to make any repairs or do 
any maintenance work in respect of dams 
that used to be on that watercourse. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, if the question is 
one of licences and water rights within the 
province alone, I would say that this is 
entirely within provincial jurisdiction. If it 
affected interprovincial or international 
waters, in the first instance we could be 
involved and in the latter instance we would 
be involved. 


Mr. Skoberg: But you deal directly through 
the water resource commissions of the vari- 
ous provinces? 


Dr. Prince: If they apply for assistance. I 
believe you referred, sir, to the question of 
legal assistance. The Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources is primarily interested 
in the engineering aspects of what might be 
involved and in the general administration. I 
do not think the question of legal assistance 
would come within our purview. 


Mr. Skoberg: Somewhere in the Estimates I 
presume there is a provision for including 
assistance to the water resource commissions 
of the provinces. Which vote does this come 
under? I have not had an opportunity to pur- 
sue the Estimates that closely. 


Dr. Prince: When required technical and 
scientific assistance is generally available on 
specific problems. If it is a matter of cost 
sharing in relation to engineering projects, 
then under the Canada Water Conservation 
Assistance Act, there is legislation whereby 
this could be done if a provincial agency—or 
the province itself, primarily—applied. It is 
not up to the federal government to interfere 
and offer assistance. This assistance is avail- 
able on request. 


Mr. Skoberg: That is fine, thank you. 


Mr. Gilbert: I would like to direct some 
questions, Dr. Prince, with respect to the 
story that your Department is attempting to 
force the Metropolitan Toronto Region 
Conservation Authority to sell lands on the 
grounds that some of these lands are being 
used for recreational purposes and do not 
come within the ambit of the Canada Water 
Conservation Assistance Act. Would you give 
me the details on that, Dr. Prince? 
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Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I am sure this is 
a very topical question. I do not know pre- 
cisely. Do you have any specific questions 
regarding the matter or at the moment do 
you want a general broad comment? 


Mr. Gilbert: Is it true that you are attempt- 
ing to apply pressure to the Toronto conser- 
vation authority to sell back some of the 
lands they have acquired? 


Dr. Prince: The shortest answer to that is 
no. To qualify this I would say that we have 
no official communication or contact with any 
conservation authority. Our official channels 
of reference on matters of this kind are, in 
this instance, through the Province of 
Ontario, and through the provincial agency, 
not the conservation authority, and certain 
statements have been made in the press 
regarding the federal government ordering 
conservation authorities to sell land. This is 
not correct simply because we have no 
authorized channel of communication with 
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the conservation authority. I think I should 
deal with this further by mentioning the 
terms of the Act under which we operate. If 
the members are interested, Mr. Chairman, I 
have copies of the Act with me which they 
can refer to if it would be of any advantage 
to the group. The Act is designed to provide 
assistance to a province in controlling and 
regulating the flow of water in order to avoid 
floods. It applies entirely to the matter of 
conservation and fiood control. It is not an 
Act that permits the federal government to 
enter into matters of recreation, to that type 
of requirement. Certainly the Department is 
extremely sympathetic to the need for recrea- 
tion but when an Act has been set up and it 
has certain restrictions as to what it can 
administer, it is not within our terms or ref- 
erence to expand it beyond those limits which 
are set by the Act. The Act is designed to 
provide for the engineering works and the 
related facilities necessary to control the flow 
of rivers through dams, through reservoirs, 
through channel improvements and the neces- 
sary access lands, so that these works can be 
operated. This is the sole intention of this 
particular Act. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, assuming that your 
interpretation of the Canada Water Conserva- 
tion Assistance Act is correct, I understand 
that grants were made under this Act from 
the year 1961 right up to 1967. Why would 
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you have a change of policy in 1968 if there is 
not some blame to be placed on your shoul- 
ders for not acting at an earlier time? 


Dr. Prince: I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
explanation of the matter is that to imple- 
ment and carry on the projects that were 
required we agreed with the province to pro- 
ceed with the procurement of lands on a sort 
of bulk basis. Funds were advanced for this 
with the full knowledge of both parties that 
the Act required that surplus lands would be 
disposed of, but in order to avoid any delay 
in procuring the lands, and to provide as 
quickly as possible the flood control measures, 
we agreed to go ahead with it and negotiate 
the recoverable portions of the fund in due 
course. 


There has been no policy change in the Act. 
The Act is quite clear in the matter of policy. 
This has not arisen within the last few weeks 
or months. There have been discussions and 
negotiations since 1965 in connection with 
this, and the province is fully aware of what 
is required under the Act. We have had a 
federal Ontario committee working on this, 
as well as on other matters concerning the 
Conservation Act, for the past year and a 
half, and among officials there has been gen- 
eral agreement on how these additional lands 
should be disposed of, or credits transferred 
to the continuing fund for the extension of 
works. 


I think I should make it clear that we are 
not asking for lands to be sold; we are asking 
for the credits that are due from those lands 
to be credited to the fund for the extension of 
works which are required. 


This program in metro-Toronto has not. 
progressed very far and many things remain | 


to be done. We are endeavouring to extend 


the fund by credits being received back into | 


the fund from those lands that are not 


required under the Act. It is our hope that © 


none of these lands would be sold, because | 


we recognize the need for recreational lands; 


but we are not entitled to contribute to them. | 


Mr. Gilberi: Just how much are you 
attempting to recover by way of credits, Dr. 
Prince? 


Dr. Prince: The committee’s estimate at the | 


moment for the Toronto-metro agreement is 
something of the order of $1.1 million. 


The Vice-Chairman: Excuse me, Dr. 
Prince. I was just going to suggest to Mr. 
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Gilbert that, according to the ruling this 
Committee made and agreed to, his time is 
up. I will come back to you, Mr. Gilbert, if 
there is time later on. Or have you one short 
question? 


Mr. Gilbert: I think he should be permitted 
to finish his answer. 


- 


The Vice-Chairman: 
finished. I am sorry. 


I thought he was 


Dr. Prince: I will be very brief, Mr. Chair- 
man. The question of the $1.1 million does 
relate to what the Committee has agreed to 
be surplus lands. We have proposed that the 
evaluation—and in fact this evaluation is—be 
based on the lands at the purchase price of 
1961, and we have proposed to the province 
that a three-year deferment be placed on this 
arrangement so that appropriate disposal or 
retention of the land by the province can be 
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aranged in the three-year period. This is the 
situation at the moment. 


Mr. Gilbert: I will come back to it, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Deakon: To delve a little deeper on the 
subject of Mr. Gilbert’s questioning, was an 
agreement on this executed between the fed- 
eral government and the province? 


Dr. Prince: Yes, there was an agreement 
made with the province for the Toronto-met- 
ro program, signed, I believe, in 1961. 


Mr. Deakon: Is it not true that certain lands 
were purchased with federal funds which 
_ were not permitted under this agreement? 


_ Dr. Prince: In effect, in order to implement 
as quicly as possible, bloc purchases were 
obtained with the full understanding that 
“some of these lands were surplus; this is 


correct. 


| 

_ Mr. Deakon: To your knowledge, has there 
been any talk, or any suggestion that part of 
these lands is, or is intended, to be sold by 
the Conservation Authority at present? 


what the Conservation Authority is planning 
to do is not officially admissible, I would say, 
because our dealings are officially with the 
Ontario department itself. 


| Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the question of 


| 
i 


_ Mr. Deakon: But you have heard no sugges- 
tion that they intend to sell any portion of 
‘these lands, especially those lying further 
20158—2 
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away from these areas which are purportedly 
strictly for the control of this water 
movement? 


Dr. Prince: I have not seen the detailed 
plots of the various parcels of land involved. 
The joint committee has been studying in 
detail all of these land procurements and has 
the report in process right now. It has been 
agreed to in principle among officials of the 
two departments, and the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources has agreed in 
principle to what is proposed; but we have 
had no response officially from the province 
on this matter. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you. That is all. 


Mr. Chappell: It is my understanding that 
there was a report in the press recently, rela- 
tive to the land at Clairville, that the federal 
government had ordered some of these lands 
sold. I am saying what was in the press. It is 
my understanding that that is completely 
false. Is that correct? 


Dr. Prince: That is correct. 


Mr. Chappell: I am trying to get this 
straight, because I have to write some letters 
on it. As I understand it, the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility was to participate in the 
acquisition of land and the construction work 
necessary for flood control. 


Dr. Prince: The acquisition of land neces- 
sary for the flood control. 


Mr. 
works. 


Chappell: And for construction of 


Dr. Prince: And construction of works. 


Mr. Chappell: Then the province and the 
municipalities joined in and said they would 
take advantage of this where they could for 
recreation purposes? 


Dr. Prince: This, I believe, is right, yes. 


Mr. Chappell: What happened in Clairville 
was that they took considerably more 
land than was necessary for the actual flood 
control and the construction of works. 


Dr. Prince: This, I believe, is correct, sir. 
We were not involved in the specific land 
purchases. 


Mr. Chappell: As I understand it, they 
have 200, 300 or 400 acres more than were 
necessary for the actual flood control and the 
works. 
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Dr. Prince: That is correct; at least that 
much. 


Mr. Chappell: And your position now is 
that you must be credited back with this 
extra land so that money can go to construc- 
tion of works. 
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Dr. Prince: This is correct, sir. 


Mr. Chappell: Or, in the alternative, there 
would be nothing wrong with the province 
and the municipalities, if they so desire, sim- 
ply buying that extra land and putting that 
money back into the pot. 


Dr. Prince: All we are asking for relative to 
the transfer of credits, is that the province or 
the Conservation Authority itself pick up the 
37% per cent of federal money which is in 
the surplus lands, based on 1961 prices; and 
we give them three-year credit terms to do it. 


Mr. Chappell: Yes; but to put it another 
way, we all agree that recreation facilities are 
good things to have, but the federal govern- 
ment has not gone into the business—at least, 
not under this Act—of supplying parkland 
and recreation land for various municipalities 
across Canada? 


Dr. Prince: That is correct. This Act does 
not permit that. 


Mr. Chappell: That is up to the province 
and the conservation authority, if they wish 
to do that on their own? 


Dr. Prince: This is true. 
Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have a very short question 
to ask Dr. Prince having to do with Vote 50 
but with a scheme which is not shown. I have 
been trying to get it on the list for about 
three years. Dr. Prince already mentioned the 
lack of liaison between the federal authorities 
and the conservation authorities, which is 
perhaps one of our constitutional difficulties. 


I am referring to the Grand River Conser- 
vation Authority’s scheme which was present- 
ed for approval to the federal government I 
believe early in 1967. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion on the benefits which might 
accrue from this scheme, there was discussion 
with the province and, to the best of my 
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knowledge, the scheme has not been resub- 
mitted. Is that the case, Dr. Prince? 


Dr. Prince: This scheme, Mr. Chairman, 
has not been resubmitted. 


Mr. Hymmen: That is the answer to my 
question. Thank you. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, getting back to the 
conservation problem, is it true that your 
department is withholding a $5 million grant 
to the conservation authority until a reasona- 
ble settlement has been arrived at concerning 
the $1,100,000 credit? 


Dr. Prince: This is essentially true, Mr. 
Chairman. There has been a request for 
approval on, again, a bulk land purchase, I 
believe to the sum of $5 million, and until 
there has been agreement asknowledged by 
the province on those lands which are in 
question at the moment we have felt it not 
advisable to proceed with this particular pro- 
posal. 


Mr. Gilberi: Where are those lands situat- 
ed, Dr. Prince? 


Dr. Prince: I believe these lands are in the 
metro Toronto conservation area. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, I am just going to 
relate to you the experience of the federal 
government back in 1958 when the federal 
and the provincial government of Saskatche- 
wan undertook to develop the South Saskatch- 
ewan dam project on the basis of a 75 per 
cent contribution by the federal government. 
I understand that this project included thou- 
sands of acres of recreational land and was | 
carried out under the Prairie Farm Rehabili- | 
tation Administration Act. Is that true? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, that particular 
program was not carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources and the. 
terms of that particular agreement have no) 
bearing on the legislation that we are refer-— 
ring to here. | 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, even if it did not, 
at least you have the precedent back in 1958 | 
where the federal government contributed to 
this project in Saskatchewan which included 
the acquisition of recreational land. | 


; 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I think I made it 
clear that I am sure everyone in every 
department in the government service 


} 
} 
i 
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approves of recreation lands, but we cannot 
change the terms of the Act which we are 
given by Parliament to administer and since 
in the Canada Water Conservation Assistance 
Act recreation lands are not part of the sub- 
ject of the Act we cannot admit them. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Is it possible to find some 
other act under which the federal government 
could participate in the acquisition of recrea- 
tional lands? We have this Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act, and you would have a 
precedent under ARDA. Are you suggesting 
that it is just impossible for the federal gov- 
ernment to participate in the acquisition of 
recreational lands, that you are taking sort of 
a narrow interpretation of the Canada Water 
Conservation Assistance Act and saying this 
is primarily for flood control and has no ref- 
erence to recreational lands and therefore 
even though we have permitted it from 1961 
to 1967 we are now going to enforce our 
rights under this Act. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, my answer to 
this is that I am not fully familiar with the 
terms of reference of other legislation that 
might apply to ARDA and PFRA. Undoubted- 
ly there is legislation that could permit 
recreational lands to be included, I certainly 
hope that such legislation does exist but I am 
not familar with it and I would not like to 
make a statement on that point. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, would it not be 
wise to have representatives from your 
Department and from the provincial authori- 
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ties get together and just see what can be 
arranged rather than sort of withholding a $5 
million grant on the basis that we will not 
give these monies until a satisfactory agree- 
ment has been reached concerning the $1.1 
million credit. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, officials of our 
Department and of the Province of Ontario 
have been negotiating on this and other mat- 
ters related to it for the past year and a half 
and we are hoping that we can get agreement 
as soon as possible so that these things can 
move forward. 


With regard to the $5 million program 
mentioned, I have no doubt that land pro- 
curement is proceeding in any case by the 
province and the conservation authorities. 
One of the clauses under our Act indicates 
that where a program under an agreement in 
the Act is not proceeding according to the 
wishes of the Minister we do not necessarily 
need to proceed. We are not trying to be 
difficult in this matter. I think it is a straight 
forward requirement for agreement with the 
provincial agency and I hope that that agree- 
ment can be forthcoming very soon. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I hate to break 
up this discussion but we have to be out of 
here because there is another meeting at 11 
o’clock. Mr. Gilbert still has some time left 
and I have Mr. Deakon and Mr. Chappell on 
my list. 


I will adjourn the meeting. We will be 
meeting again on Tuesday night at 8 o’clock. 
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The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 8:23 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Chappell, Gilbert, Harding, Hapkins, 
Hymmen, Lind, Mahoney, Paproski, Roy (Timmins), Serré, Sulatycky, Whiting 
—(13). 


Witnesses: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: Mr. J.-P. 
Drolet, Assistant Deputy Minister (Mineral Development); Mr. G. M. MacN abb, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy Development); Dr. A. T. Prince, Director, 
Inland Waters Branch. 


The Committee permitted Dr. Prince to correct a statement made at the 
meeting of April 24 concerning purchases of land in the Toronto area. 


The Chairman called votes 40, 45 and 50. 
The members questioned the witnesses. 


On motion of Mr. Gilbert, 


It was agreed that study Number 8 “The Taxation of Mineral Extraction” 
be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
(See Appendix “G’’). 


Votes 40, 45 and 50 were carried. 
At 10:15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I would like to 
call the meeting to order officially. I believe 
Mr. Roy had a question of privilege. Would 
the Committee allow it at this time? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): To repeat, Mr. Chair- 
man, what I said before the meeting was 
called to order officially, I would like to 
express thanks on behalf of my riding and 
myself to the officials of the Department who 
participated in any way in the negotiations 
and formulation of the decision of the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company to establish their smel- 
ter in our area. I hope this will be a policy 
eventually of government, and of all such 
corporations, that minerals which are extract- 
ed in this country, will be processed at the 
site of extraction. Thank you. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that while it is recognized that this 
matter is one which is purely within provin- 
cial jurisdiction, I think all the members of 
this Committee are very happy, knowing Mr. 


Roy’s problem; he has talked to me privately 


about it and of the decision which has been 
made by the government of the Province of 
Ontario, from which other provinces may 
well take a lead. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. Aiken: Well said. I was just going to 


| say the same thing, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Before I call on Mr. Gil- 
bert—he has still five minutes left from his 
questioning the last day—I believe Dr. Prince 
has a point that he would like to clarify for 
us before we get under way. Dr. Prince? 


Dr. A. T. Prince (Director, Inland Waters 


| Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and 


Resources): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have 


/ not yet seen the transcript of my testimony 


from the last meeting, sir. I believe I did say 
that the base on which the prices of proper- 
ties of surplus lands that we were referring to 
in the Toronto Metropolitan Area was based 
on the 1961 land values. What I should have 
said was that it was based on the original 
purchase price which existed at whatever 
time these purchases. were made, which could 
have been 1962, 1963 or 1965, as the case may 
be. However, it is the original purchase price 
of the lands, not the 1961 base. 


In connection with the continuation of the 
program down there, any funds recovered or 
any residual funds unexpended in the Canada 
water conservation assistance program in 
Metropolitan Toronto, any funds available, 
could be used and perhaps would be used for 
the procurement of additional lands. These 
are the two points, sir, that I would like to 
clarify on the record. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Prince. In 
continuing the questioning on Votes 40, 45 
and 50 of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, re “Water and Coordination of 
Renewable Resources Programs”, I will now 
call on Mr. Gilbert to continue his 
questioning. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, before I com- 
mence my questioning of Dr. Prince, you will 
recall that at the first meeting of this Com- 
mittee I asked Mr. Drolet certain questions 
concerning the tax exemptions and incentive 
allowances, and he was good enough to say 
that he would obtain that material and make 
it available to the Committee. He could do it 
either now or later, Mr. Chairman, whenever 
it is more convenient. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert, I received a 
letter on my desk—I believe it was this 
morning—on this item. A copy of this letter 
will be going out to Committee members. In 
fact, I left instructions this morning for it to 
go out. However, at this time I will call upon 
Mr. Drolet to comment on it. 


Mr. J. P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Mineral Development), Department of Ener- 
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gy, Mines and Resources): Thank you, If I 
remember correctly, Mr. Gilbert, you asked 
me first about the value in dollars of some 
incentives to the mineral industry. Then, I 
gave you a figure about what I thought was 
the value of the three-year exemption period 
and I said that it had a value of about $50 
million per year to the mineral industry. 


Mr. Gilbert: Right. 


Mr. Drolet: Then you asked what was the 
value of the depletion allowance to these 
mines. I may say that it is very difficult for 
us in the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources to make any calculations about 
these values, because depletion allowance is 
administered by the Department of National 
Revenue. This is under the Income Tax Act 
and we have no way of finding out exactly 
what are the values of these various incen- 
tives. The source of information that I have is 
from the briefs or the studies that were pre- 
sented to the Royal Commission on Taxation, 
the Carter Commission, and Mr. Bucovetsky, 
an economist from the University of Toronto, 
has made a study. It is called Study No. 8, 
entitled “The Taxation of Mineral Extraction” 
and has been submitted to the Carter Com- 
mission. In this Study, Mr. Bucovetsky men- 
tions that a sum of $53.5 million for the year 
of 1961 is about the value for the percentage 
depletion allowance to the mineral industry. 
He also says that in the case of the prospec- 
tors’ and grubstakers’ exemption, he estim- 
ates that the annual average payment to 
them is of the order of $1 million. 
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In resume he says that the rough estimate 
of the annual revenue cost of these special 
provisions for taxing the extractive industries 
would be of the order of $152 million in 
recent years. You will understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have no way of verifying these 
figures and I take only what is written in the 
Bucovetsky report. If you will permit me, I 
would like to add something. We are now 
talking about the benefits or tax savings to 
the mineral industry. As far as taxation is 
concerned, I may also add that the mineral 
industry pays a large amount of taxes, and I 
have made some rough calculations from sta- 
tistics published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. They show that the mining indus- 
try—that is, the extractive part of the mining 
industry, mining and milling—pays over $200 
million in taxes every year. 
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If I look at the other part of the industry, 
the mineral-based industry, including oil, coal 
and industrial minerals, the taxes paid by 
these corporations is over $218 million. This 
is for the year 1968. If I had those two 
amounts it gives me $418 million for the year 
1968, and if I make a calculation of all taxes 
paid by various corporations in Canada dur- 
ing the year 1968, I find a total of about 
$2,593 million. So, taking a percentage, I may 
say that the mineral industry pays about 16 
per cent of all corporation taxes in Canada. 
In addition to that, they also pay provincial 
taxes and municipal taxes. The taxes paid at 
these levels are equivalent to about two fifths 
of the taxes paid by industry at the federal 
level. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Drolet. You 
may continue Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: I have just one further ques- 
tion of Mr. Drolet, with regard to the $152 
million which he referred to as the total of 
the special tax provisions. Of that $152 mil- 
lion, Mr. Drolet, would it be fair to say that 
75 per cent of that allowance goes to Ameri- 
can firms operating in Canada? 


Mr. Drolet: As you know, the problem of 
foreign ownership has been with the mineral 
industry since mining started in Canada. I 
have no way of knowing what is the propor- 
tion of these benefits that go to not only 
American owners but also to owners from 
other countries. I cannot remember where, 
now, but in Mr. Carter’s report he has, a 
figure showing that a very high percentage of | 
these benefits go to foreigners. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think those are the only 
questions I wanted to ask on that particular 
aspect, Mr. Chairman. 


Is it possible to make that special study, No. 
8, available to the members of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Drolet? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir; I have it here, as a } 
matter of fact. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Could we have the 
author identified, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir, the author is Mr. M. 
W. Bucovetsky, M.A. He is an economist at 
the University of Toronto. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission, I will direct my remarks to Dr. 
Prince, unless there are some other questions 
arising out of the information of Mr. Drolet. 


The Chairman: You have the floor, Mr. 
Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. 
Prince, at the last meeting, you mentioned 
that there was a holdback of $5 million by the 
federal government to the provincial govern- 
ment of Ontario, because of a disagreement of 
_ $1,100,000 between the federal and provincial 
governments concerning plans operated by 
the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conser- 
vation Authority. Am I right in that 
assumption? 


Dr. Prince: I think this point should be 
clarified. I believe there is a request for some 
$5 million for the purchase of additional 
Iands that is, the total value of the lands, 
including everyone’s share. The federal share 
of that $5 million would be 374 per cent. If 
the Authority or the province wished to pro- 
ceed with the purchase of those, we could not 
prohibit them from doing so, nor would we. 
It is a question of our share of that particular 
purchase. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, has there been any 
further developments from the last meeting 
that we had between the Minister or officials 
of the Department and the minister or offi- 
cials of the provincial government? 


Dr. Prince: There has been no official com- 
munication to the best of my knowledge. 


Mr. Gilbert: What hopes could we have 
with regard to resolving this problem, Dr. 
_ Prince? Wherein lies the trouble? 


Dr. Prince: I mentioned at the last meeting, 
Mr. Chairman, that there is a joint Canada- 
Ontario committee that has been meeting for 
many months to arrive at a modus operandi. I 
think the officials have pretty well arrived at 
an agreement. On the federal side, essentially 
we have accepted the findings of this commit- 
tee, but so far there has been no response 
from the province indicating that they have 
accepted the findings of the committee. So, 
really I think the matter rests primarily with 
Ontario. 
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Mr. Gilberi: Were they a federal committee 
or were they a joint committee? 


Dr. Prince: It was a joint federal-provincial 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gilbert: I see. Dr. Prince, I mentioned 
that the federal government had participated 
in the Saskatchewan River project under a 
special act and also that there may be author- 
ity under ARDA. Has there been any sugges- 
tion, either by your officials or by officials of 
the Ontario government, that this may be an 
answer to the impasse that is prevailing? 


Dr. Prince: Well, Mr. Chairman, any prov- 
ince can approach any federal department, I 
presume, regarding possible legislation by 
which they can be assisted. I only know what 
approaches have been made to our Depart- 
ment in this connection. I would think the 
ARDA program, which relates primarily to 
rural development activities, would hardly be 
applicable in the middle of Toronto; perhaps 
it might, I do not know. But it would be up 
to the province to approach whatever depart- 
ment is concerned with other possibilities in 
this direction. 


Mr. Gilbert: Dr. Prince, you would not say 
in all seriousness that these lands are in the 
middle of Toronto, would you? 


Dr. Prince: Well, not quite in the middle of 
Metropolitan Toronto; some of them are out- 
lying some distance on the outskirts of the 
northern regions of Toronto Metro. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think that is all the questions 
I have on this. Thank you, Dr. Prince. 


The Chairman: Mr. Chappell, you were on 
from the last day. Do you will wish to contin- 
ue? Then I have Mr. Hymmen and Mr. 
Whiting. 


Mr. Chappell: I will pass for the moment, 
please. 


The Chairman: All right. Mr. Hymmen. 
@ 2040 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question or two for Dr. Prince. I have before 
me a copy of the 1953 Canada Water Conser- 
vation Assistance Act, which we hope will 
soon be out of date due to the fact that the 
Acting Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources announced in the House today that 
the new act is expected by the end of this 
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session. I would like to ask Dr. Prince if there 
are any applications in the Department at 
present, on behalf of any province, in regard 
to programs under the present Canada Water 
Conservation Assistance Act. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, could we clarify 
it? Do you mean any new ones or any exist- 
ing ones? 


Mr. Hymmen: Any new ones or any that 
have not yet, been approved. 


Dr. Prince: I do not believe there are any 
that have been submitted, which have not 
been considered and either approved or 
rejected. There is nothing pending, to the 
best of my knowledge, under the Act at the 
moment. 


Mr. Hymmen: Under the Act, which I have 
in front of me, in Section 7 it mentions: 


7. The Governor in Council may make 
regulations for carrying out the purposes 
and provisions of this Act. 


Under the regulations what is the acceptable 
criterion with regard to the benefit ratio of 
any particular scheme? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
that any specific regulations have been issued 
under the Act. The basic guidelines that we 
have, with regard to benefit cost ratio, are 
established in concert with the Department of 
Finance. We endeavour to establish benefit 
cost ratio of one or greater in assessing the 
potential pay-off from any program that is 
admitted under the Act. We do not encourage 
entering into a program which does not have 
a foreseeable ratio of one or more. 


Mr. Hymmen: I am referring to an applica- 
tion of interest to me, specifically the Grand 
River Conservation Authority application 
through the province of Ontario. Under the 
present Act, which was established in 1953, 
no less than three dams have been construct- 
ed under the existing legislation. Since the 
application has been made by the Province of 
Ontario—and I have accepted the fact that 
the application did not meet the criteria as 
laid down—knowing that fiood control is the 
most important criterion of all, I am trying to 
assess in my own mind why the present 
application is different from the previous 
three which were accepted under the Act. 


Dr. Prince: I am not entirely familiar, Mr. 
Chairman, with the details. I suppose these 
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are the Shand, Luther and Conestoga dams. 
These particular construction programs were 
undertaken prior to my association with the 
Department. Nevertheless, I would think that 
as a basic principle under the Act, each of 
these projects would have been appraised on 
its own merits, as a project to arrive at, 
benefit cost ratio that would be acceptable to 
the Department. I presume that this was done 
in the case of those particular projects. 


Mr. Hymmen: One of the problems which 
Dr. Prince mentioned at the last meeting was 
a lack of liaison, that I am aware of with the 
local authorities. This is another problem 
which arises from the constitutional frame- 
work, under which we operate. I know that 
flood control was one of the prime considera- 
tions, also water supply, stream dilution and 
recreation. Perhaps the Province of Ontario— 
and I am certainly not speaking for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario—perhaps it is their benefit 
ratios which they established in their request. 
It should have been revised and, as you said 
in the last meeting, there has been no re- 
application on behalf of this project, which I 
consider to be of importance. I do not know 
whether the members of the Committee can 
anticipate that the new water act is going to 
be of more or less benefit to municipalities 
like the one I represent. Of course, we are 
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not asking Dr. Prince or anyone to tell us 
what is going to be included in the new legis- 
lation. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Whiting. 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Dr. Prince a few questions. In Vote 50, 
Contribution to the Province of Ontario 
towards the cost of the Halton County 
Flood Control program—$50,000 
1969-70. I wonder, Dr. Prince, if you would 
be good enough to tell me any details you 
could on what the usage of this $50,000 will 
be. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, this particular 
sum is in the Estimates for the current year, 
regarding the Halton Conservation Authority 
program. This program has been advanced 
substantially, I believe, in connection with 
the Morrison Wedgewood diversion and also 
in some channel improvements on a stream 
farther to the west. This particular vote, is in 
here, sir, to cover further payments that may 
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be due or expected in the completion of 
the approved projects under the Halton 
Authority. 


Mr. Whiting: So, then, this $50,000 would 
go to the Morrison Wedgewood creek diver- 
sion? 


Dr. Prince: I believe there is a channel 
improvement involved in the present program 
as well, and it could be for either one. 


Mr. Whiting: Fine. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to carry on this question. Dr. Prince, are 
you aware that the Halton region conserva- 
tion authority made three applications for 
channel improvements through the provincial 
government, and then subsequently to the 
federal government, and that the Wedgewood 
Creek channel diversion was approved? Are 
you also aware of the fact that the second one 
was supposed to be the Rambo Creek Project 
in Burlington and this was not approved? 
Yet, it follows the same criteria for which the 
Morrison Wedgewood Creek was given feder- 
al assistance. It seems to me that the federal 
government asked the province, and subse- 
quently the province asked the Halton region 
conservation authority, to lump these three 
projects together. Approval was given to the 
Wedgewood Creek channel diversion; that is 
nearly completed as of this date; the Halton 
region conservation authority and the town of 
Burlington went ahead and did preliminary 
engineering on the Rambo Creek channel 
improvement. To this date the federal govern- 
Ment has washed its hands of any federal 
participation in this particular project. I won- 
| der, Dr. Prince, if you could tell me the 
reasons why this is so? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, regarding the 
Rambo Creek Project at Burlington, I think 
there are two factors involved here. One is 
that a considerable amount of that project— 
_and I am recalling this from some time ago— 
was related to the question of storm sewer 
alternatives, as well as to the diversion of 
/creeks coming into Burlington Bay from the 
‘north. This appeared to be in many respects 
) very much of a local problem connected with 
the storm sewer requirements for the munici- 
/pality. I believe, on this basis, that the pro- 
ject was not given full approval. Also, my 
Yrecollection is that the Hagar Rambo Creek 
Project was submitted some time later than 
the Morrison Wedgewood, at a time when the 
federal government was reconsidering some 
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of its policies concerning the support of local 
problems, rather than problems of a broader 
national type. I believe these two things were 
mainly responsible for non-approval of the 
Hagar Rambo, even though the Morrison 
Wedgewood had been approved some time 
earlier. 


Mr. Whiting: Well, it is my understanding 
that the three projects were submitted at the 
same time, and that definite approval was 
given to the Wedgewood Creek diversion and 
approval was strongly implied—and that is 
the only word I can use at this particular 
date—in that the federal government was 
willing to participate in the Rambo Creek 
Project. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I do not recall 
off-hand the details of the correspondence 
connected with this particular matter. I 
believe there has been some recent communi- 
cation between the honourable member and 
the Minister, regarding this point. If further 
details, along the lines you refer to sir, are 
required, I am sure we can go back into the 
files and review the situation. 


Mr. Whiting: I would appreciate it, Mr. 
Chairman, if Dr. Prince would supply me 
with the relevant correspondence on this par- 
ticular project. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I will endeavour 
to see that the member gets the information 
requested. 


Mr. Whiting: That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Prince. Mr. 
Aiken, 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
go back for a moment to the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur question, not specifically, but in gen- 
eral. It was understood recently that the pro- 
vincial government of Ontario proposes legis- 
lation which has much more strength than the 
present legislation to require processing of 
minerals within Canada, when they are 
extracted in Canada. Also understood was the 
fact that there are regulations of some 
strength now in effect. What I wish to ask Dr. 
Prince or Mr. Drolet is whether or not there 
is any similar federal provision that would 
permit regulations to be made requiring the 
processing of minerals in Canada that are 
extracted in Canada? 
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Mr. J. P. Drolet (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
(Mineral Division) Deparimenit of Energy, 
Mines and Resources): Mr. Chairman, the 
question of further processing in this country 
is under the authority of the various prov- 
inces in which these minerals are located, 
although the problem or the question of fur- 
ther processing is of vital interest to all 
levels of government—federal, provincial and 
municipal. As far as regulations are con- 
cerned, there are very few provinces in 
Canada that have specific regulations con- 
cerning further processing. 


As a matter of fact, there are only three 
provinces: One is the Province of Ontario, 
about which you have all been informed 
recently by the new regulations which were 
announced by the Minister of Mines, the Hon. 
Allan Lawrence. Another such province is, 
New Brunswick, where they will charge you, 
I believe three times the amount of taxes. 
The Minister can charge you three times the 
amount of taxes if you export raw material or 
concentrates outside the limits of the prov- 
ince. Similarly in the Province of Quebec 
there is also regulation which states that the 
province can charge you twice the amount if 
you ship these concentrates or raw materials 
outside the limits of the province. 
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But these are what we call “a sleeper’; 
they are there and are not applied for various 
good reasons, and the basic reason is 
economics. If, for instance, you would oblige 
someone in the Province of Quebec to pro- 
duce concentrates of copper instead of blister 
or refinery shapes, he would need a market 
for this material. At present in the Province 
of British Columbia there is much talk about 
further processing the copper concentrates in 
that province. Various people are asking the 
government of British Columbia to force 
many copper producers in that province to 
establish a copper smelter. Again, it is a 
question of economics. 


In regard to your question on what the 
federal government does, the only way in 
which the federal government can act is 
through the Export and Import Permits Act. 
This Act could be invoked, for instance, in a 
case where there is a shortage of supplies for 
the domestic manufacturer because the prices 
are higher on the foreign market, and some- 
one would be tempted to sell his metal on the 
London Metal Exchange market, for example, 
and not sell his copper—let us take the case 
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of copper—on the domestic market. There- 
fore, the small manufacturer or the fabricator 
cannot have or obtain sufficient supplies. 


In this case, the Government of Canada 
may use the Export and Import Permits Act. 
Recently, in the House of Commons, the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
informed the copper producers during the 
month of March, 1969, that in case of a short- 
age of supply on the domestic market, he 
could take very drastic action. 


Also, there are various schemes now, 
incentives, that are being administered by the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion, 
under the Honourable Jean Marchand, that 
give you grants for the establishment of a 
processing plant in Canada. You have read 
the announcement made by Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur, that the Area Development Agency of 
the federal government is expected to provide 
grants up to a total of $6.5 million. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you, Mr. Drolet, for a 
very complete answer. I wonder if you could 
enlarge your answer to include the federal 
jurisdiction in the Territories, and in offshore 
areas such as they are? 


Mr. Drolet: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Aiken: Could you include in your reply 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, and 
any other federal jurisdiction? 


Mr. Drolet: Offshore? 


Mr. Aiken: I do not ask you to go into the 
offshore problem particularly, but rather into 
the question of territorial jurisdiction of the 
federal government. 


Mr. Drolet: As we all know, Mr. Chairman, 
the federal territories—the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories—are under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, 
mineral policy for the whole country is con- 
sistent, we also have a great interest in that 
district. There, the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development is study- 
ing the economics of each deposit, in order, 
before the company which operates in this 


district can obtain permission to ship raw © 


material or concentrates. This is the case, for 
instance, of the Pine Point deposits that are 


located in the Northwest Territories. If there | 


is not any sufficient market in Canada or else- 


where for the pure metals, the Department © 


will grant a permit for export. 


but since the | 
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Mr. Aiken: Then I conclude that as far as 
the Department of Energy Mines and 
Resources is concerned, there are no regula- 
tions relating to the processing of minerals in 
Canada. 


e 2100 
Mr. Drolei: No, sir. 


Mr. Aiken: That is all I have on that par- 
ticular subject, Mr. Chairman. I would you 
now like to discuss water resources. 


Mr. Drolet: Excuse me. I may add that the 
federal tax act also has various incentives. 
For instance, the three-year exemption that 
we have for new mines does not only apply to 
those new mines; it applies also to the pro- 
duction of prime metals, as long as there is a 
continuity of ownership. We apply that down 
to the ingot of copper. 


Mr. Aiken: But as far as you know, there is 
no federal legislation from which regulations 
could be derived which would require a cer- 
tain percentage of processing within Canada 
of federal mines. 


Mr. Drolet: No, sir. I do not know of any. 
Mr. Aiken: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Chairman: We are discussing the sub- 
ject of water at the present time, Mr. Aiken, 
if you would like to continue. I must confess 
to the Committee that we have drifted back 
to the subject of minerals, the Votes of which 
have already been taken. Because Mr. Aiken 
has had health problems lately, I have per- 
mitted him to go ahead. Will you continue 
now with water. 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
Committee. I thought we had completed min- 
erals, but we seem to have returned to it. 
Therefore, I have proceeded with that 
subject. 


' I would like to turn for a moment to the 
Canada Water Cooperation Assistance Act. As 
Mr. Hymmen has pointed out, I am sure Dr. 
Prince would not want to anticipate what will 
be in this act. I wonder if he can tell us 
whether or not it is intended to deal with the 
pollution problem in greater depth than does 
the present legislation. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
Minister has set out certain guidelines about 
what are generalities and what are particu- 
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lars regarding references to the forthcoming 
legislation. I should not exceed the boundar- 
ies that he has laid down, or perhaps even 
approach them. Therefore, I must make a 
very general response to the question that the 
honourable member has asked. 


The new legislation, I hope, will be availa- 
ble to the House before too long. With what 
degree it will concern pollution is something 
that I think has yet to be worked out. Wheth- 
er it will or not, and if so, to what degree, is 
a question which I can answer no further, sir. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you. May I come back to 
the question of certain work that was being 
done in the James Bay area, in cooperation 
with the Province of Ontario concerning 
water flows and ask whether or not this pro- 
ject is continuing? Is it expected that there 
will be a report in the near future on the 
result of that work? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I think the pro- 
gram referred to is a program that we are 
conducting in co-operation with the Province 
of Ontario concerning the potential diversion 
of water from the Hudson Bay-James Bay 
water shed into the Great Lakes draining sys- 
tem. This investigation is still continuing. My 
own branch the Inland Waters Branch has a 
party which willl proceed with further stu- 
dies in the Northwestern Ontario region dur- 
ing the coming summer. I expect this field 
season will essentially see the end of this 
investigation. The progress reports with ref- 
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erence to the study, I believe, have been 
given in some of our annual reports. The 
question of the final report on this investiga- 
tion will have to wait until the finish of the 
field program. I think it is our intention to 
make this available. 


Mr. Aiken: Would you expect that this may 
take another year before we would see an 
evaluation, or would it be longer? 


Dr. Prince: I think the assessment of the 
engineering findings would perhaps take at 
least a year. 


Mr. Aiken: There has been a lot of discus- 
sion concerning a possible pilot project which 
deals with the Ottawa River as a water con- 
servation and pollution project. Is there any- 
thing under way on that project at the pres- 
ent moment? 
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Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the Ottawa 
River project, so far as the Government of 
Canada is concerned, is not under way. We 
are not involved in any sort of joint study 
with either Ontario or Quebec in this 
connection. 


Mr. Aiken: It seems to me, and I am mere- 
ly making a comment by way of introduction, 
that as the Ottawa River is an interprovincial 
river there might very well be a good case 
for federal involvement. Has the federal 
government not been approached on this sub- 
ject, or has the government decided not to 
become involved in it? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the federal gov- 
ernment, I think, did approach the provinces 
rather than the reverse in this connection. 
The federal government offered to pay a sub- 
stantial share, if not the entire cost, of a 
comprehensive study of the Ottawa River 
basin. This offer was made to both of the 
provinces following the Pollution and Our En- 
vironment Conference in Montreal, and while 
there has been, I believe, an acknowledge- 
ment by one of the provinces of this offer, 
there has been no requests to date to meet 
with the Government of Canada to discuss a 
joint approach to the problem. 


Mr. Aiken: Can you tell me, Dr. Prince, if 
there are any pilot projects of that general 
nature; that is, of a conservation area or 
water basin area in the pollution control field. 
By that I am referring to projects which are 
aimed, more or less specifically, at pollution 
control? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the proposals of 
the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers 
Conference concerning demonstration basins 
which are to be comprehensively studied 
involved the entire field of water resource 
management, not just pollution alone. Cer- 
tainly in many instances, pollution might be 
the most important aspect of the study. 


However, the intention of these demonstra- 
tion basins is to look at all the possible uses 
of water, including the competing uses, the 
conflicting uses, and so on, and to evaluate 
from a managerial point of view the most 
beneficial development of a basin. I think 
none of them are likely to be directed solely 
at the water pollution problem, but on a much 
broader base. 


Mr. Aiken: I recognize, Dr. Prince, that the 
whole subject is interwoven. You cannot 
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separate pollution from other matters. 
However, I seem to get the impression that 
there are no such pilot or demonstration 
projects underway which would involve fed- 
eral and provincial co-operation in a river 
basin study. 


Dr. Prince: Negotiations with a province, or 
more than one province in this particular 
connection, are not entirely dead. In fact, we 
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are hopeful that we will be able to negotiate 
an agreement with the Province of British 
Columbia fairly soon regarding the study of 
the Okanagan Lake basin. This matter is 
under consideration at the present time 
between officials of the governments of Cana- 
da and British Columbia. 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Lind: Are you allowing any supplemen- 
tary questions right now, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Is this a report on the hock- 
ey game? 


Mr. Lind: No, I am not reporting on the 
hockey game. 


The Chairman: That is the only type... 
Mr. Lind: I am interested only in pollution. 


The Chairman: That is the only type of 
question which we are allowing at the 
moment. 


Mr. Lind: Pollution; 
pollution. 


I am interested in 


The Chairman: Mr. Chappell? 


Mr. Lind: You are in the first round are 
you? 


The Chairman: We are just about finished 
it. 


Mr. Chappell: I should like to explore the 
mystery of the various groups that advise the 
government. I do not mean that unkindly. 
There is so much about government I must 
learn but I notice in Vote 40 there are: 


the National Advisory Committee on | 


Geographical Research and, the National | 


Committee for Canada of the Internation- | 
. 


al Geographical Union and the National 
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Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Research 


How many advisory committees are there in 
this Department? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I think the num- 
ber of such committees is six. 


“ 


Mr. Chappell: The whole Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


_ Dr. Prince: Yes. If I recall, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe there was the response from the 
Department on this in which these six adviso- 
ry committees were listed for the benefit of 
members of this Committee. 


Mr. Hymmen: I take it they are composed 
of representatives from industry and univer- 
sities who meet with the senior people of the 
department? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure 
whether the membership of these committees 
is listed on the document produced for the 
members. I believe, in general, the university 
community certainly is well represented on 
all of these advisory committees. In most 
instances, the private sector is represented, 
and in some instances the provincial govern- 


ments are represented as well. 


Mr. Chappell: Has there been a growing 
tendency to increase the number of these 
committees recently? 


. Dr. Prince: Would you clarify, Mr. Chair- 
man, the number on these committees or the 
number of these committees? 


Mr. Chappell: No, the use of the committee 


| system. 


Dr. Prince: Yes, the use of the committee 
system is growing quite rapidly. Within the 
past two years additional committees have 
been brought into being to advise the govern- 
ment on various aspects of the departmental 
programs. I refer to the National Advisory 


Committee on Water Resources Research 
which was established about two years ago. I 


believe the committee on mining and metal- 
lurgy was established about the same time, 


_Toughly two years ago. 


_ Mr. Chappell: Was there consultation with 
industry or the university world about 
appointments, or are the appointments simply 
made by the senior deputy minister? 
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Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure 
whether the appointments to these advisory 
committees are all handled in precisely the 
same way. Where a new committee is estab- 
lished, I believe it is customary for the 
Minister to nominate people to this commit- 
tee. For subsequent appointments, I believe 
the chairman of the committee who is usually 
an assistant deputy minister or the deputy 
minister himself, has the prerogative of nomi- 
nating members to that committee. 


Mr. Chappell: But is it not customary for 
the deputy or assistant deputy to be chairman 
of each? 


Dr. Prince: This is correct. Is the director 
of Mines Branch the chairman, or do you 
know the chairman? 


Mr. Drolet: I will give you an example of 
one instance. Let us take two committees I 
know very well—the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in Geological Sciences and 
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another one on mining and metallurgy. Let us 
take one—Mining and Metallurgical Investi- 
gation and Research. The deputy minister 
with the assistant deputy ministers of the 
department have drawn up a list of the peo- 
ple we know in industry, in various provin- 
cial governments, and also in universities. We 
are listing the names of people who we think 
have an interest on such committees. It is not 
done only to have a name there. Let us say 
we have 30 or 40 names listed. We discuss it 
and talk with these people. Finally, we end 
up with a list of 20 persons. We submit this 
list to the Minister and ask him if he agrees. 
He then writes a letter to those people asking 
if they wish to be a part of that committee. 
We receive some negative answers because 
people are too busy on something else, for 
instance. These are voluntary committees and 
everyone sits on them without pay. We pay 
only their expenses when they come to 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Chappell: Why do you do that to your 
friends? 


Mr. Drolet: These people are there because 
of their individual competence. I would like 
to stress this point. No one represents a group 
or an association. He is not a representative 
of The Mining Association of Canada or the 
Prospectors and Developers Association. He 
may belong to these: groups, but he serves on 
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the committee because of his personal 
qualifications. 

Mr. Chappell: Just in a general way, 


because you know far better than I, but is it 
the tendency of most departments to do this 
now—to get advisors like that to the various 
departments? 


Mr. Drolet: In our department it has been 
the case in recent years. We now have com- 
mittees on geological sciences, geographical 
research, rock mechanics, control surveys, 
mining and metallurgy, and also on astrono- 
my and water. These committees cover almost 
all the activities of our department because 
we want more direct communication with the 
people directly involved in these matters. 


Mr. Chappell: I take it you would be kept 
up to date from the university people as to 
the leading research on any particular 
subject. 


Mr. Drolet: Yes, sir. In all, we have a big 
establishment, and a great part of it is called 
a research establishment. We have been 
accused by people in universities or industry 
that they are highly paid hobbies with a little 
research program somewhere. So this is the 
answer we have for them because they will 
work with us in the planning of the programs 
of our department in the field of scientific 
research. 


Mr. Chappell: This is the last question. 
Who is in charge of co-ordinating these vari- 
ous committees, if there is overlap, as I 
expect there could not help but be? 


Mr. Drolet: I would say the deputy 


minister. 
Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could add something to this reply. One of the 
prime responsibilities of these advisory com- 
mittees throughout the department is to 
recommend on the award of grants to the 
university community in aid of research. 
They do receive submissions from the univer- 
sities, phase them, and recommend grants in 
proportion to the value of the submission to 
the industry or the disciplinary subject 
involved. 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Harding, then Mr. Lind 
and starting again with Mr. Whiting. Mr. 
Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I am very, 
very interested in the comments on the min- 
eral aspects but I will forgo it and get back 
TOR. 


The Chairman: I am glad you are, Mr. 
Harding, because I was just beginning to 
think I will have to hang out a bathing suit 
or a fish here in order to get everyone into 
the water. 


Mr. Drolet: I have a question on mineral 
water. 


Mr. Harding: Talking of mineral water, I 
might add that our riding has one of the few 
soda springs in British Columbia. It is a good 
place to stop on a little trip. 


Mr. Lind: Is it drinkable? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. It is drinkable and mixa- 
ble too. Dr. Prince, I would like to ask a few 
questions about our Canada Water Conserva- 
tion Assistance Act. I understand you often 
have joint programs under this, and some 
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programs have been carried out, I under- 
stand, in Ontario and British Columbia. Could 
you give me an example of a program? How 
does the Canada Water Conservation Assis- 
tance Act work as far as, let us say, a 
municipality or a small community is 
concerned? 


Dr. Prince: Under the Canada Water Con- 
servation Assistance Act, the municipality 
presumably will approach the provincial gov- 
ernment, and work with the provincial gov- 
ernment in connection with the proposed pro- 
gram. The provincial government will 
appraise what the municipality or local 
organization may be bringing forward as a 
flood control and conservation program, and 
if the province feels that this program is jus- 
tified, it will proceed to Ottawa to our 
Department and request assistance under the 
Act. 


Mr. Harding: This is apart from assistance 
which can be obtained under ARDA? 


Dr. Prince: As presumably an alternate to 
such assistance. It is not possible to obtain 
assistance using two or three acts for the 
same project. 


} 
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Mr. Harding: What I am trying to establish 
is just where is the difference? 


Dr. Prince: The intent of the Canada Water 
Conservation Assistance Act is to provide for 
a means to avoid flood and flood damage. It is 
connected with the question of flood control, 
not with the question of development of mar- 
ginal lands or agricultural purposes or things 
of that kind. It is directed primarily at the 
avoidance of loss of life and property, and the 
avoidance of claims to the federal govern- 
ment for assistance in the event of damage by 
promoting the development of flood control 
works. 


Mr. Harding: Irrigation projects would not 
come under this particular Act, then? 


Dr. Prince: No, it would not be covered 
under this Act. 


Mr. Harding: I see. Have you any examples 
in British Columbia, on any specific example 
that you could mention? 


Dr. Prince: There is the program of flood 
control in connection with some of the North 
and West Vancouver streams and _ these 
streams have had works constructed on them 
under the terms of this Act. There is an- 
other stream at Port Alberni which is under 
this Act. 


Mr. Harding: I see. If a river were cutting 
badly into farm land down a valley and 
affecting a number of farms, could the entire 
area be brought in under this particular Act? 


Dr. Prince: I would say not the entire area. 
An area where damage to a municipality or a 
community or an industrial area might be 
involved would be. If it is possible to show 


that claims against, or at least requests for 


assistance to the federal government would 
be made in the event of damage, or if there 
would be serious loss of property or life, then 


these are the things that we would consider 


as justifying a project of this kind, and if the 
benefits from such a project seemed to be 


- much greater than the costs that are involved. 


Mr. Harding: I see; thank you. I would like 
to come to an Act which several of the 
members have been talking about. It is the 
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Canada water act and the over-all pollution 


problem which we have in connection with 


our water resources. It has always disturbed 
me. Since I have come to Ottawa, I have 
never been really able to put my fingers 
on the actual role that this Department plays 
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in the stopping of pollution. Water resources, 
I understand, are handled by the Department, 
Now, where do you step into the pollution 
picture? 


Dr. Prince: Our Departmental legislation is 
not really specific in the matter of pollution. 
It is specific in the question of water 
resources problems of all descriptions that is 
covered under our Act. We have had further 
direction from the government in connection 
with directions from the Prime Minister’s 
Office regarding our primary and co-ordinat- 
ing role among government departments that 
are involved in the field of water and water 
pollution. It is in this connection, in the co- 
ordination of activities concerning water in 
the broad resource area, aS well as in the 
specific pollution area, that our Department 
has been brought into the picture. 


Mr. Harding: What do you mean by specific 
pollution area? 


Dr. Prince: The question of activities that 
are undertaken by various departments and 
the co-ordination of these activities relating to 
pollution; such as under the Fisheries Act, 
the activities of the Department of Health 
and Welfare, and the Department of Trans- 
port in the Canada Shipping Act. There are 
many, many agencies of government that are 
involved in various aspects of the water pol- 
lution field through their own legislation, in 
specific and limited areas, but not in a broad- 
ly comprehensive way. We have been asked 
to co-ordinate these activities of the many 
departments as well as to take a primary role 
in the research and survey aspects of the 
water pollution problem such as we have 
been conducting in support of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission in the Great Lakes 
Program over the past two or three years. 


Mr. Harding: Now, Dr. Prince, have you 
been asked to co-ordinate it from now on, or 
has this been going on for a period of years? 


Dr. Prince: This has been going on since 
the Government Reorganization Bill of 1966; 
at least, the government reorganization that 
was announced in late 1965 and effective 
January 1, 1966. 


Mr. Harding: I would like to ask just one 
or two specific questions. I am still not clear 
exactly how the Department can prevent pol- 
lution. For example, if a pulp mill is to be 
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built on a river, where does your Department 
come into the picture? What can you do? 


Dr. Prince: Our Department has no means 
by which it can interfere, or intervene. It can 
monitor if it so wishes, but it cannot enforce 
any pollution legislation to prevent that mill 
from polluting. On the federal side, what we 
have been asked to do is to co-ordinate other 
department’s programs in the field of pollu- 
tion. In this particular connection, for exam- 
ple, if the pollution from a pulp mill affected 
Pacific salmon, the Fisheries Act is able to 
lead to enforcement action, and the Fisheries 
Act itself could be brought into play in this 
particular instance. We do not administer the 
Fisheries Act, but we do work with the 
Department of Fisheries in the co-ordination 
of their programs. We can assist them, they 
can assist us and so on. This sort of thing 
would be done under the Fisheries Act, but 
in co-ordination with us. 


Mr. Harding: The point I am trying to get 
at—and I have had some difficulty reconciling 
my views to those of the various depart- 
ments; I guess this comes with time—is 
whether the water resources are under the 
control of this department. 


Dr. Prince: The water resources so far as 
federal jurisdiction is concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, are in a broad way under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 


Mr. Harding: Yes, well this is navigable 
streams, in other words. 
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Dr. Prince: Any water resource—water for 
power, water for irrigation, and so on—where 
federal legislation applies and where federal 
activity is required, comes under this Depart- 
ment’s legislation. 


Mr. Harding: While the waters are under 
the control of the Department, any of a num- 
ber of sources could pollute the water and 
you have no power stop it. It could be a 
pulpmill, or a municipality pouring raw sew- 
age into the river. It could also be a smelter 
pouring waste material into the water, and 
your Department has no control to prevent 
this type of pollution. 


Dr. Prince: Specifically, that is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Harding: Are there other specific regu- 

lations under the Fisheries. Act, the mines act 

or some other act that would look after this? 


Dr. Prince: That is right. Mr. Chairman, — 


wherever there is federal legislation in the 
field—it could be in connection with the 
Department of Transport, the question of pol- 
lution from ships, the question of oil spills, 
the question of things that are deleterious to 
fish—these other forms of federal legislation 
could be called into play to enforce regula- 
tions. Specifically, our Department does not 
have legislation which directs its activities 
toward the abatement of pollution. 


Fences 


Mr. Harding: I see. Now, may I just go a _ 


little further? Let us take a hypothetical case. 


Suppose the effluent from some industrial j 


plant were damaging a salmon stream. You 
say that this Department co-ordinates the 
activities between the Fisheries Department 
and your own Department. Now, what would 
you do, or what could this Department do in 
this case? 


Dr. Prince: Well, a specific case along the © 


lines that you suggest, sir, might occur in the 
salmon streams in New Brunswick. Here, for 
example, we have been working for a num- 
ber of years with the Fisheries Department, 
through our own agency, the Water Quality 
Division and with the mining operations 
there, to try to arrive at some means of abat- 
ing deleterious concentrations of base metals 
which are leading to difficulties with the 
salmon runs. In this way, the Fisheries 
Department and ourselves, and the provincial 
authorities involved in both the mining side 
and in the water pollution control side, pro- 
vincially, are working on this’ problem 
jointly. 


Mr. Harding: I see. It seems to me, howev- 
er,—and I am not being critical of you or the 
Department; I just say this generally—that 
we have pollution problems in Canada simply 
because there is no clear-cut jurisdiction 
either between federal departments 
between the federal 


or | 
and the provincial » 


authorities. In my opinion, this is one of the | 


areas about which we desperately need some 


clarification, so we may know in what direc- » 


tion we should move regarding this problem. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I would agree 
with the member on this point. 


Mr. Aiken: Agreed. 
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Mr. Harding: This worries me. May I just 
return to the co-ordinating aspect of the sub- 
ject in question? 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding, you are over 
time. Could you conclude with this question? 


Mr. Harding: This is the last question, Mr. 
Chairman. This Department does all the co- 
ordinating, I understand. Now, how do you 
come to recognize what are the problems to 
co-ordinate? Do the other departments) come 
to you, or do the men in your Department go 
out and spot these problems? How do you 
know that a problem actually exists with 
industrial waste getting into the river or sew- 
age getting into it? 


_ Dr. Prince: Well, this may be brought to 
our attention by provincial authorities, if pro- 
vincial governments do not have a strong 
capability in this field. In some instances, it is 
a problem that governments refer to the 
International Joint Commission, in connection 
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with engineering boards our Department will 
be made aware of pollution problems. The 
reference on the Great Lakes pollution prob- 
lem is one, in point, where our Department 
certainly has had a leading and co-ordinating 
role, in conjunction with the investigation 
from the Canadian team side. We have estab- 
lished ships and a base on the Great Lakes 
for this particular operation, and have made 
it possible for other departments, particularly 
Fisheries, and National Health and Welfare, 
to conduct studies of the lakes. Also, our own 
officials, our own experts, have been involved 
in the physical, chemical, and geological 
celated studies: of the pollution problem in 
this particular instance. We are establishing 
1etworks, concerning water quality, through- 
out the country in order to get an assessment 
of the background, the natural level of pol- 
utants in water, and to extend this network 
nto areas where pollution is serious. We are 
loing this so that we may have a continuing 
nput and monitoring of the nation’s waters to 
issess what the problems may be with them. 
Chis is the way in which we are working at 
he present time. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
ind Dr. Prince. 


_ The Chairman: Mr. Lind. 
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Mr. Lind: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Doc- 
tor, would you relate to us what our contribu- 
tion is, along with the Province of Ontario, in 
the study on the pollution problem of the 
Great Lakes, namely Lake Erie? What do we 
contribute to this? Are we contributing 10 per 
cent, 25 per cent or 50 per cent? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, do you mean in 
relation to the cost of the study? 


Mr. Lind: Yes. 


Dr. Prince: Well, I do not know of anyone 
who has made a breakdown, really systemati- 
cally or accurately, of the relative input costs 
between departments or between the federal 
government and the provincial government in 
this case. With regard to the International 
Joint Commission reference on the subject, 
and with regard to the province of Ontario, I 
believe the federal government, through the 
IJC, compensates the Province of Ontario for 
expenditures, in terms of manpower and 
operational costs, for its contribution in sup- 
port of the International Joint Commission. 


The costs of departmental inputs to the 
study of Lake Erie by our own Department, 
where we provide ships and aircraft and 
vehicles of all descriptions, as well as our 
own manpower, is borne as part of our nor- 
mal estimates. The same is true of the Fisher- 
ies Research Board and the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, so that a very 
substantial percentage of the total cost of this 
investigation is borne by the federal govern- 
ment. I would say, also, that the provincial 
government contributes very nominally in 
out-of-pocket expenses for this. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. A. D. P. Heeney told us a 
few years ago, in international external 
affairs, that the federal government con- 
tributed 50 per cent of the cost. Would that 
be a fair figure between Ontario and the fed- 
eral government in their study, especially of 
the problem of Lake Erie? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the 50 per cent 
of the cost I would think, in this particular 
instance, would be relative to the United 
States’ cost. We tend to share equally with 
the United States, the cost of these studies, 
not rigorously but as closely as we can. I do 
not think, that this is an accurate statement, 
regarding the federal relative to provincial 
costs. 
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Mr. Lind: Well, then, ignoring the costs is 
it your opinion that the pollution condition in 
Lake Erie is causing that area to become the 
Dead Sea, quickly. Is the situation improving, 
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remaining stable, or what is the case with 
this pollution problem in the Lake Erie 
district? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, it is rather diffi- 
cult to assess at what stage the problem is at 
the present time. I think the situation is prob- 
ably becoming somewhat worse. If plans that 
are in the wings to be implemented with 
regard to abatement can be implemented fair- 
ly rapidly, we will start to gain ground on the 
problem. The pollution additions to Lake Erie 
raise questions of the United States’ input to 
it: the very small communities along the north 
shore of Lake Erie and the substantial but 
relatively small pollution input from the City 
of Windsor and other municipalities on the 
Detroit River, on the Canadian side; is rela- 
tively minor compared to Detroit and the 
large cities on the south shore. I think the 
question of arresting the deterioration of the 
lake is largely a question of the speed with 
which abatement programs can be imple- 
mented in the United States. Certainly a 
number of the states there have first-rate 
plans up to tertiary treatment; how rapidly 
these are going to be implemented, I suppose, 
depends upon circumstances in the United 
States. 


Mr. Lind: Well, this pollution abatement 
problem is a very serious one to those of us 
who live in southwestern Ontario. Granted 
the majority of the big industrial and large 
population centres are probably on the south 
side of Lake Erie, but what are we doing in 
Ontario concerning pollution abatement? How 
many municipalities have we today with 
populations of 10,000 or over who have not 
provided for and passed the primary or terti- 
ary stage of sewage abatement for pollution? 


Dr. Prince: Well, Mr. Chairman, the details 
of this particular program of abatement in 
Ontario, I think, primarily rests with the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission. We do 
have reports from them. I am not in a posi- 
tion off-hand—nor does it really relate to our 
estimates—to say how many municipalities in 
Ontario have primary or secondary treatment. 
I would say in general, however, that 
Ontario, of all the provinces, and certainly 
among many of the United States, has an 
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exceedingly good program. I think its abate- 
ment programs are as well advanced as any 
comparable part of North America. 


It has not gone in for tertiary treatment for 
nutrient removal. This does put a new dimen- 
sion on the whole question of the cost of 
pollution abatement, but it has, essentially, 
schedules for secondary treatment of all 
municipalities on small inland _ streams. 
However, Ontario eases off, to some extent, 
in the question of secondary treatment for 
municipal outfalls into large waters, such as 
connecting channels and the Great Lakes 
themselves. Here, primary treatment, I 
believe, is the requirement that is asked of 
municipalities on the larger waters. 


Mr. Lind: Well, then, would you go so far 
as to say that Windsor, which is a rather 
large metropolitan area as far as we are con- 
cerned, has only received primary treatment? 


Dr. Prince: I believe, Mr. Chairman, the 
new plant in Windsor is a primary treatment 
plant only. It does not go to secondary treat- 
ment at the present time. 


Mr. Lind: Under your department you 
administer the Conservation Act, do you not? 


Dr. Prince: The Canada Water Conserva- 
tion Assistance Act, yes. 
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Mr. Lind: What programs have you at the 
present time throughout Canada to increase 
the flow, or sustain the summer flow, during 
the, shall we say, 100 days of dry period 
during the months of July, August and 
September? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
the Canada Water Conservation Assistance 
Act would be directed primarily at increasing 
summer flows. The intention of the Act is to 


increase the protection against spring flood | 
run-off, but in so doing, I think the summer | 
flows would be improved by the effective - 
reservoirs. That would be incidental to the © 


main intent of the Act. 


Mr. Lind: In conservation areas where one | 
must protect against the spring run-off, the | 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources | 
are not interested in a grain-down to the per- | 
manent lakes that are behind these inland © 


dams. 
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Dr. Prince: Once a dam is designed and 
built, the responsibility for its operations rests 
primarily with the province or its conserva- 
tion authority. The question of grain-down is 
a matter of operational technique. If the 
requirement of the authority is that the reser- 
voir to be kept up, then I presume it will be 
so maintained. If the requirement of the con- 
servation authority is to equalize low fiows 
and to release from the reservoir, it would be 
within their prerogative to do so. It is a ques- 
tion of what they need in terms of their con- 
servation area. We have no control over this 
once the project is completed. 


Mr. Lind: Dr. Prince, you have no con- 
trol, as you say, of the recreational facilities 
that the municipalities would probably want 
to provide around these water storage areas? 


Dr. Prince: That is correct. It is not the 
intention of the Act to provide for these 
recreational facilities. We certainly hope that 
they are provided, but it is not within our 
jurisdiction or terms of reference under the 
Act to provide these. 


Mr. Lind: I realize that the federal govern- 
‘ment does not make any contribution to these 
recreational facilities, but if they are there, 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources would not object to them? 


Dr. Prince: In so far as it is possible, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say that we encourage 
them. Certainly, the reservoir itself—the body 
of water, the 100 or 200 acres of artificial lake 
that is created—can be used as a recreation 
resource. We certainly do not inhibit, or pro- 
hibit, in any way, the use of the reservoir for 
this purpose. 


Mr. Lind: Do you object if the downstream 
municipalities use these as a source of fresh 
‘Water supply to their purification plants? I 
am speaking mainly of Ontario now. 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, if such a use 
were part of the design and part of the dis- 
‘closure of the project, and that it was com- 
‘patible with the question of conservation and 
‘flood control, we would have no objection to 
that utilization. 


Mr. Lind: You have no objection, then, to 
using these flood control dams and lakes to 
‘maintain a downstream flow during the 100 
days of the dry season in order to facilitate 
sewage abatement and increase the efficiency 
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of the sewage disposal systems of cities or 
towns downstream from the dam? 


Dr. Prince: I think, Mr. Chairman, that is 
primarily a question of the management of 
the reservoir. The utilization of the augment- 
ed flow from a reservoir is a good thing in 
terms of conservation. What we would not 
like to see is a reservoir maintained at full 
height when the flood season approaches, so 
that it could not be utilized for flood control. 
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We would like to see a fair amount of free 
board in the reservoir available to hold back 
any potential flooding that may occur. This is 
the prime purpose of it. 


Mr. Lind: How much co-ordination do you 
have between the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission and yourself concerning the 
spring run-off and these flood control 
projects? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the co-ordina- 
tion that we have with the Ontario authorities 
in this connection is not primarily through 
the Canada Water Conservation Assistance 
Act. It is really through our Water Group of 
Canada, a former hydrometric survey which 
has joint responsibilities with the province 
for the establishment of a hydrometric net- 
work throughout Ontario and throughout 
Canada, with the exception of Quebec. The 
prediction of the levels of run-off are tied in 
with this network, which we operate as a 
federal entity, but with a joint cost-sharing 
arrangement with the provinces. 


Mr. Lind: I have one more question, Mr. 
Chairman. During the last Parliament we 
often heard about lowering the level of Lake 
Erie in order to flush out the sewage of the 
city of Montreal. Have you any comment on 
that? 


Dr. Prince: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman; is 
the question the lowering of Lake Erie? 


Mr. Lind: Oh, I am sorry: Lake Ontario, in 
order to flush out the Port of Montreal or the 
City of Montreal. 


Dr. Prince: The question of control of the 
releases and the level of Lake Ontario is 
under the jurisdiction of a joint board of 
control, U.S. and Canada, under arrangements 
through the International Joint Commis- 
sion. The question of scheduled releases for 
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transportation purposes of the canal and) for 
power generation in the hydro power sites on 
the St. Lawrence, is a very carefully forecast, 
scheduled and operated procedure. The ques- 
tion of releases specifically for the purpose of 
flushing out the Montreal Harbour I think 
would be entirely incidental. 


Mr. Lind: This is entirely under the joint 
commission and it has nothing to do with the 
federal government. 


Dr. Prince: Yes, I think it has something to 
do with the federal government because the 
International Joint Commission is an agency 
of the federal government. It is a joint agen- 
ey of the two federal governments, and 
boards of control set up under the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission are composed of 
federal people and private sector people who 
are specialists in the field. They have certain 
terms of reference, and are required to 
administer a control procedure. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you Dr. Prince, and thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Whiting. 
Mr. Whiting: I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Whiting has been most co-operative and I 
will try to be the same in my questioning. 


Dr. Prince, your Department has made stu- 
dies with regard to different projects, one of 
which is the Saint John River. Do you know 
if that study has been completed? 


Dr. Prince: Are you referring to a specific 
item, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Gilbert: No, I am referring to a speech 
that was made a short while ago where there 
was a reference that within the Atlantic 
Region the study of the Saint John River was 
under way. Has that study been completed? It 
says that the tidal power of the Bay of Fundy 
is being assessed. Probably Mr. MacNabb 
could answer that. 


Mr. G. M. MacNabb 
Minister, Energy Development, Department 
of Energy. Mines and Resources): I have 
problems, Mr. Chairman, as to the context in 
which the statement was made. There have 
been a number of studies of the Saint John 
River. There was an International Joint Com- 
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mission study some years back of the Saint 
John River. More recently there have been 
international discussions concerning the deve- 
lopment of the Dickey Damn in the head 
waters of the Saint John in Maine, and even 
more recently, I believe they thought of a 
federal provincial study on the total basin of 
the Saint John but that latter one is not 
under way. 


Mr. Gilbert: It is not under way yet. There 
is another reference with regard to the water 
supply for the Saskatchewan-Nelson River 
Basin which was to be completed in 1970. Is 
that still under study? 


Dr. Prince: That particular study, Mr. 
Chairman, is under way at the present time. 
The Saskatchewan-Nelson Board has been 
established and there is a study director 
appointed with a staff. The investigation of 
the Basin is under way at the present time. 


Mr. Gilbert: When will the study on the 
Bay of Fundy tidal power be completed? 


Mr. MacNabb: The report, Mr. Chairman, 
is to be completed by June 30 of this year. 


Mr. Gilbert: Will that be available to mem- 
ber of the Committee, Mr. MacNabb? 


Mr. MacNabb: Mr. Chairman, when it is 
completed, it will be submitted to the three 
participating governments, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the federal government. 


Mr. Gilbert: Has there been any further 
development on the Parsons’ project of which 
you are probably very familiar? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, the Parsons’ 
project is really something that is not an 
official proposal by any government. I think it 
is primarily an engineering speculative 
proposal on the part of some very large engi- 
neering firms in the western part of the Unit- 
ed States. We have, of course, in connection 
with our engineering studies in the branch, 
the Inland Waters Branch, have _ been 
interested in what is being said. This sort of 
thing is being studied and a surveillance pro- 
gram of these proposals is being undertaken 
on a continuing basis but we have no official 
input to this sort of thing. 


Mr. Gilbert: In other words, there has not 
been any official negotiations between U.S. 
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officials and Canadian officials with regard to 
the projected cost and the projected develop- 
ment of this program? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, there is no basis 
for an official study to be undertaken by the 
two governments at this point. This is a 
proposal that has been, discussed by private 
engineering entities in the United States that 
has received a great deal of publicity, but 
there is no official action to study this matter 
at the present time. 


Mr. Gilbert: When you say there is no 
official action, do you mean on behalf of the 
Canadian government? 


Dr. Prince: We have not been approached 
by the United States Government to join 
them in a study of this kind. 


Mr. Gilbert: Was that study at the request 


of the federal government of the U.S.? 


Dr. Prince: Not to my knowledge, Mr. 
Chairman. The study was promoted by the 
engineering firm itself, and has promoted 
considerable interest on the part of some of 
the people from the dry western states, but I 


do not believe that the U.S. federal govern- 
ment has been involved in this. 


Mr. Gilbert: One short final question, Dr. 
Prince. Have there been any studies in desali- 


_ nation conducted by the Department? 


Dr. Prince: There has been a review of the 
literature, Mr. Chairman, and a report of the 
Department has been issued in this connec- 
tion. There has been no actual experimetal 
work done by the Department. We have been 


monitoring developments in the field. We do 


not consider that this particular matter is one 
of high priority in Canada at the present 
time, and there is no program devoted to this. 


Mr. Gilbert: Those are all the questions I 


have, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Shall Vote 40 carry? 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman, I have one ques- 


' tion,, please. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Lind: I would like to ask Dr. Prince a 
question. We have often heard that Ottawa is 


the number two pollution centre of Ontario. 
_Have we sufficient sewage disposal plants in 
Ottawa to take care of our pollution problem, 
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or are we running sewage directly into the 
river? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, this is primarily 
a provincial matter. I do not think it is relat- 
ed to our estimates. I think Ottawa has deve- 
loped a first-rate modern primary treatment 
plant and I think that it is operating quite 
well. The question of whether any specific 
outfalls are going directly into the Ottawa 
River at the moment, I am not in the position 
to say. I am not familiar with the system 
locally. 


Mr. Lind: What about the older parts of the 
City of Ottawa? 


Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, I am not famil- 
iar with the details of the local scene in this 
respect. 


Mr. Lind: Well now, let us cross the river 
for a minute. What about this happening to E. 
B. Eddy Co. in Hull? Are they treating their 
sewage disposal from the pulp sulphide plant 
over there. What are they doing? 


Dr. Prince: Again, Mr. Chairman, we have 
had no program of surveillance from the fed- 
eral government concerning the industrial 
outfalls on the Ottawa River. I rather suspect 
that there are a fair number of direct outfalls 
from the processing operations over there. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman, what is specifical- 
ly our jurisdiction? Have we no jurisdiction 
over these at all, or are we just in a supervi- 
sory manner over the provincial governments? 


Dr. Prince: I would say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the direct supervision over these matters 
by the federal government is minimal at the 
moment. If one wishes to invoke the Fisheries 
Act regarding the Ottawa River, I suppose it 
could be done. But, in the inland waters of 
the country, the responsibility for the 
administration of the Fisheries Act has in es- 
sence been turned over to the provinces for 
administration. The Fisheries Act is operable 
primarily in the salmon fisheries of the West 
Coast and the marine and inland fisheries of 
the Atlantic Provinces. But it is not opera- 
tional, except by remote control, throughout 
the rest of the inland waters of the country. 


Mr. Lind: Mainly then, through you Mr. 
Chairman to Dr. Prince, we have been a 
department of co-ordination and encourage- 
ment to the various provincial organizations 
to enforce pullution abatement as much as 
possible. Is that right? 
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Dr. Prince: This is in part correct, Mr. 
Chairman, but we also have been active in 
the research field from the physical, chemi- 
cal, and water quality point of view. We do 
have programs in this field which are quite 
active and which are contributing materially 
to the question of the understanding of the 
pollution problem. In this connection, too, I 
should say that we have established the Cana- 
da Centre for Inland Waters at Burlington 
which is conducting research, study and 
monitoring operations throughout the Great 
Lakes, particularly the two lower lakes. Quite 
apart from the co-ordination role, which is 
referred to, we do have active research and 
investigation programs going as well, con- 
ducted by the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Mr. Lind: Well then, through you, Mr. 
Chairman, we are entering these fields and 
endeavoring to assist the provinces in any 
way possible in pollution abatement. 


Dr. Prince: That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Lind: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Gilbert: Is it the intention of the Com- 
mittee to make the information supplied by 
Mr. Drolet an appendix to the Proceedings, or 
is his report to be circulated—Study No. 8? 
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Mr. Drolet: I have a copy here of the study 
that was presented to the Royal Commission 
on Taxation. It is only an excerpt from the 
copy, answering the questions you asked the 
other day. 


The Chairman: Is it the wish of the Com- 
mittee to add this as an appendix to this 
meeting. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Drolet: These are not my calculations. I 
have no responsibility for those. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, there are just 
three points I would like to enquire about. Is 
there any research being conducted in law as 
to whether or not you might have some juris- 
diction on water pollution? Now the reason I 
ask is that some people now think that Trans- 
port may possibly have jurisdiction under 
navigation to clean up air pollution. I am 
wondering if any person has given a second 
look at the legal aspects to see if he might 
find some jurisdiction for the waters. I 
appreciate that it is generally accepted that 
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the federal authority would not have jurisdic- 
tion, but I suggest that you might consider 
taking another look at it to see if this is the 
case. 


The next question is, who is it that flies 
airplanes over Lake Ontario looking for 
pollution? 


Dr. Prince: Well, Mr. Chairman, we fly one. 
There may be others. But, as part of our 
Great Lakes program, we have equipment 
called “infrared scanning equipment” which 
monitors very small differences in tempera- 
ture between various bodies of water. 


Mr. Chappell: I would like to give an exam- 
ple. I was sailing there last year and a ship 
went the whole length of Lake Ontario leav- 
ing a pollution stream that we were afraid to 
take our boats through. It was very bad and 
yet nothing happened. So, I want to complain 
that whoever is looking and enforcing, is not 
too insidious on occasions in any event. 


Dr. Prince: In this connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question—could we clarify this? 
Was this an oil slick? 


Mr. Chappell: Yes, a ship just losing oil. 


Dr. Prince: Well, the question of surveil- 
lance of shipping for oil releases or pollution 
releases from vessels, garbage or sanitary 
waste is jointly surveilled by the Department 
of Transport and by the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission. 


Mr. Chappell: I am just telling you that in 
Lake Ontario they are not doing a very good 
job. There is a great deal of evidence of ships 
leaving a stream of pollution and nobody 
catching them. 


My last point was this International Joint 
Commission on pollution in the lakes. We 
have been talking about this since the last 
century, have we not? 


An hon. Member: Probably. 


Mr. Chappell: Who is our chief expeditor to 
try and produce something from this joint 
group actually to get somewhere and do 
something? 


Dr. Prince: The question pertains to the 
International Joint Commission’s studies? 


Mr. Chappell: Yes; as I understand it from 
what I have read, we talk about it but noth- 
ing really happens that is very effective. 
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Dr. Prince: Mr. Chairman, one of the 
difficulties with the studies conducted by the 
International Joint Commission does not relate 
to the validity and throughness of their stu- 
dies. It relates merely to the fact that, in 
general, they can merely make their results 
known. They can recommend to governments 
that certain things be eorrected, but directly 
the International Joint Commission has no 
power of enforcement. 


Mr. Chappell: I accept that, so our expedi- 
tor to try to get the Americans to move if it is 
them, would be your Minister? 

Dr, 


Prince: Or the Minister of External 


Affairs. 


Mr. Chappell: Right. Thank you. Mr. Chair- 
man, on this matter of order, are we going 
to try to clean up this item of water tonight? 


The Chairman: If the Committee is agree- 
able, I would like to pass these three votes, 
but there will be another discussion on water 
under Vote 1. If we get a chance to visit the 
Inland Water Centre at Burlington, we might 
want to leave Item I open for a discussion on 
it after that, provided we can get transporta- 
tion down there. 
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Mr. Aiken: Before these items are passed, 
there is one comment I would like to make, if 


I might. 


An hon. Member: We never object. 


Mr. Aiken: We have been looking, I think, 
for a strong lead from the federal government 
under the new Water Act in the question of 
water pollution control. This is something 
that has been rather held out over the last 


two or three years. This water act would 
‘indicate the government’s real intention to 
deal with water pollution generally. With no 


criticism whatever of Dr. Prince or the 
departmental officials, I have not heard any- 
thing tonight that gives me the impression 


‘that the government is about to take this 
| strong lead or that the water act is going to 


fulfil the hopes we expected. With that, I will 
rest the case. I certainly hope and I expressed 


‘this to Dr. Prince, because apparently, the 


Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act is 


not yet completed—that this act will include 


some very strong pollution control measures 
that go to the very limit of the federal gov- 
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ernment’s authority, while permitting some 
co-operation with the provinces so that we 
can get at this problem. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman, is this not a pro- 
vincial matter? Is the authority not under the 
provincial governments for pollution abate- 
ment? Must they not act on this rather than 
the federal government? 


The Chairman: This has been the trend of 
the discussion all evening. I will throw it 
back to Dr. Prince for a final answer. It 
seems to me that Dr. Prince has answered 
this question about six times, in six different 
ways, but I will let him have another go at it. 


Dr. Prince: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
questions that are being asked at the moment 
are germane to the subject in every way. 
Basically, I think it is a matter of divided 
jurisdiction. There are many parts and pieces 
of federal legislation; there is jurisdictional 
division but there exists still a very substan- 
tial element of federal jurisdiction that can be 
called upon from the various acts, perhaps 
from forthcoming legislation that may tend to 
clarify this situation. 


I would not agree that it is entirely a pro- 
vincial matter; there are many aspects of it 
on international waters, with a fair degree— 
in fact, a very strong degree—of federal 
legislative responsibility in the international 
waters. It is not as clear in the question of 
interprovincial waters, but again, I think 
there is a federal involvement here which is 
significant. While the primary, local, and per- 
haps regional problems lying within prov- 
inces are clearly within the provincial juris- 
dictional field, in some instances in the coun- 
try they do need assistance. 


We are endeavouring to provide technical, 
scientific, and engineering assistance. The 
question of direct action by the federal gov- 
ernment, perhaps, can be brought to bear on 
the problem to a greater extent than has been 
the case in the past. There is ample federal 
legislation, ample federal jurisdictional right 
for participation, I think, in an increasing 
way in this field. However, basically we have 
to look on the over-all problem as one of 
divided jurisdiction, and one that does 
require co-operation between the two levels 
of government. 


The Chairman: Shall Votes 40, 45 and 50 
pass? 
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Votes 40, 45 and 50 agreed to. 

The Chairman: That completes the discus- 
sion of this particular section. We still have 
Vote 1 to cover at a later date. 

At this time, I would like to thank our 
witnesses for being with us for the last two or 
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three meetings, and also to express our 
appreciation for the excellent answers that 
have been given. 

Thank you, gentlemen. The meeting is 
adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “G” 
STUDIES 
of the 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON TAXATION 
Number 8 
- The Taxation of Mineral Extraction 
by 
M. W. Bucovetsky, M.A. 
University of Toronto 
Toronto 


July 1964 


THE REVENUE COST OF PRESENT 
TAX CONCESSIONS 


The immediate effect of the present special 
provisions for the taxing of the extractive 
industries is to reduce the effective tax rate 
on firms in the industry below what it would 
be in their absence. We have made the fol- 
lowing estimates of taxes forgone which, in 
the absence of these provisions, would have 
been paid: 

Three-year exemption: revenue forgone, 
1962 taxation year, $58 million. 


Percentage depletion to corporations— 
operators and non-operators allowance 
(not including “cost” depletion to industri- 
al minerals in bedded deposits): revenue 
forgone, 1961 taxation year, $53.5 
million. 

Shareholder’s dividend depletion: reve- 
nue forgone, 1961 taxation year, $1.5 mil- 
lion, approximately. 


Prospectors’ and grubstakers’ exemption: 
revenue forgone is difficult to estimate 
because the tax saving depends on the 
tax bracket of each individual. A very 
rough estimate of the recent annual aver- 
age payment to prospectors and grubstak- 
ers (not their tax savings) is that it is of 
the order of $1 million a year. 


Rapid write-offs of exploration and devel- 
opment expense: again it is not possible 
to make a precise estimate of revenue 
forgone. The advantage of this provision 
is that to the extent that current income 
is understated, the government has made 
a “loan” to the industry. The advantage 
to the industry in any year would be 
measured by the interest factor on the 
amount of the “loan” outstanding. The 
net benefit of the expensing privilege to 
the industry at any given time depends 
on the cumulative excess of expenses 


deferred to date, the period of deferment, 
and the relevant rate of interest. 


However, it may be observed that if 
the industry is one with a constantly 
growing rate of capital investment, then 
expensing rather than amortizing capital 
costs results in indefinitely understanding 
current income. The amount of tax 
deferred grows indefinitely. Such, indeed, 
is the case with exploration and develop- 
ment write-offs in the extractive 
industries. 


It is this increase in the annual “loan” 
made by the government to the industry, 
through the expensing privilege, for 
which we have made an estimate. On the 
assumption that the average expenditure 
that is subject to immediate write-off is 
economically attributable to ten years of 
future output, the annual amount of taxes 
indefinitely forgone each year is $39.0 
million. 


In sum, a rough estimate of the annual 
revenue cost of the special provisions for tax- 
ing the extractive industries would be of the 
order of $152 million in recent years. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF MINERAL EXTRACTION 


The process of discovery of minerals and 
their conversion to utilizable industrial raw 
materials or fuels is, in a general way, analo- 
gous to the supply of any other form of capi- 
tal good. Mineral products are factors of pro- 
duction used in the output of socially desired 
final goods. As in the case of any capital good 
the economic system has two allocative func- 
tions: the rate of use of the existing stock, 
and the provision for investment in renewing 
the known stock. The possibility of eventually 
exhausting the stock of mineral resources 
does not, of itself, alter their role as capital 
goods. As any capital good is used in produc- 
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tion its remaining useful life is diminished. 
Production creates value, but in the process 
uses up some portion of the capital employed. 
Whether or not capital is renewed or enlarged 
by further investment depends on the rela- 
tionship between the cost of the capital and 
its anticipated yield. 


The twofold operation of the price system 
is that, in the first instance, if existing sup- 
plies of a capital good are not adequate to the 
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demand for its output at prevailing prices, 
searcities will lead to price rises of its prod- 
ucts. The price rise will induce more intensive 
exploitation of existing supplies of the capital 
good, encourage the substitution of other fac- 
tors of production and other end-products and 
technological innovations to make known sup- 
plies more productive, and will act as an 
incentive to increased investment in new 
sources of supply. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 
Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 


and Messrs. 


Aiken, Harding, Paproski, 
Beaudoin, Lind, Ritchie, 
Chappell, Mahoney, Roy (Timmins), 
Code, Moores (Bonavista- Serré, 
Comeau, Trinity-Conception), Sulatycky, 
Deakon, Orange, Whiting—20. 
Gilbert, 
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Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Anderson, Code, Deakon, Harding, 
Hopkins, Hymmen, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Morison, Orange (10). 


Also present: Mr. Borrie, M.P. and Mr. Yewchuk, M.P. 
Appearing: The Honourable Otto E. Lang, Minister without Portfolio. 


Witnesses: From the National Energy Board: Mr. R. D. Howland, Chair- 
man; Mr. H. Lee Briggs, member; Mr. W. A. Scotland, Chief Engineer. 


The Chairman introduced the Minister who, in turn, introduced the Chair- 
man and members of the National Energy Board. 


The Minister made an opening statement and then explained to the Com- 
mittee that he had to leave for another engagement. 


Dr. Howland introduced the officials of his Department and then made 
a statement regarding future market forecasts for Canadian gas and oil. 


Dr. Howland, assisted by Mr. Briggs and Mr. Scotland, responded to 
questions. 


At 12.01 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Be Ve Virt, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, although we do 
not have a quorum, all parties have agreed to 
go ahead without one. At the next meeting 
we will have to pass the motion that the 
Minister’s statement be printed. I want to 
thank the members of the Committee for 
their co-operation. 
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We have with us this morning the Honour- 
able Otto Lang, Acting Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources. Possibly, you could 
introduce your officials to the Committee or 
could we ask one of your officials to do this on 
your behalf? At this time, I would like to 
welcome all the officials and the Minister to 
our meeting. 


Hon. Otto Lang (Acting Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources): Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the indulgence of 
the Committee in allowing me to begin. I 
regret to say that I must leave this morning. 
However, I will be leaving you in extremely 
good hands because a member of your Com- 
mittee, the Parliamentary Secretary to Ener- 
gy, Mines and Resources, Mr. Bud Orange, is 
here. Also, I have with me members of the 
National Energy Board, and they will certain- 
ly be able to deal with your enauiries and 
interests in the area before us this morning. 


To my right is Dr. R. D. Howland. who is 
the Chairman on the National Energy Board, 
and who has been with the Board since its 
beginning in 1959. Previously, be served on a 
number of Royal Commissions, including the 
Borden Commission which was so important 
to the existence of the National Energy 
Board. Dr. Howland is a westerner from 
Brandon College, and an Economist from 
London School of Economics. He became 
Chairman of the Board in March, 1968 when 
he succeeded Ian McKinnon, the first Chair- 
man. Also here, beside Dr. Howland is Mr. D. 
M. Fraser, the Vice-Chairman of the Board 
who has also been a member since its incep- 
tion in 1959. He is another westerner, a 
graduate from the University of Manitoba 
with postgraduate work in political science 


from the University of Toronto. Before join- 
ing the Board, Mr. Fraser as well as Dr. 
Howland, has a career in public service, 
including some in Nova Scotia. Mr. H. Lee 
Briggs, is an electrical engineer who graduat- 
ed from the University of Manitoba, and who 
also joined the Board in 1959 after service as 
General Manager of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric 
System, and later as General Manager of the 
British Columbia Power Commission. A 
fourth member of the Board, Mr. Maurice 
Royer, is out of town on business today. He is 
a civil engineer, and a former Professor of 
Civil Engineering at Laval University. Mr. 
Jack Stabback, the newest member of the 
Board—appointed in July of last year—is 
here. He is a graduate of the University of 
Alberta, a chemical engineer, and a former 
member of the Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board of the Province of Alberta. He joined 
the Board’s staff five years ago as Chief Engi- 
neer and then, as I have previously men- 
tioned, came on to the Board in July of last 
year. When I have completed, perhaps I will 
ask Dr. Howland to introduce the other 
members of the Board’s staff who are here 
with us today. 

This morning we are dealing with the esti- 
mates of the Board, which are found on pages 
50 and 51 of the Department’s white book of 
the estimates, that is to say in the new 
format. 

The work of the Board has been defined as 
falling within a single program, for purposes 
of parliamentary appropriation. Since the 
regulatory and advisory functions are so 
inter-related, the subdivision of parliamen- 
tary appropriations into two or more pro- 
grams has been rejected as impractical. 


I wish to refer, in a general way, to the 
objectives of the Board’s program. The objec- 
tive in establishing the Board was to assure 
the best use of energy resources in Canada. 
To this end, the Board is required to regu- 
late, in the public interest: the construction 
and operation of oil and gas pipe lines subject 
to the jurisdiction of parliament, the toll or 
transportation segment of the price charged 
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by a gas pipe line company, or the toll 
charged by an oil pipe line company which is 
subject to its jurisdiction, the export and 
import of gas, the export of electric power, 
and the construction of those lines over which 
such power is exported. 


In addition, the Board is required to study 
and keep under review, all matters relating 
to energy and sources of energy within the 
jurisdiction of parliament, and to recommend 
to the Minister such measures as the Board 
may consider necessary or advisable in the 
public interest, with regard to such matters. 
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By its very nature, through both its regula- 
tory and advisory activities, the Board con- 
tributes to the stimulation and growth, and 
not merely the support of economic activity. 
The impact of certain decisions of the Board 
flow through to the regulated industries and 
their customers, thus materially affecting the 
financial and natural resources of the country. 
This flow-through effect is multiple, in that 
the results of the Board’s decisions and 
advice permeate to the consumer level, back 
to the producing industry and out to the sup- 
pliers of equipment, materials and services. I 
am sure the Committee will appreciate—from 
what I have been saying—the vital impor- 
tance of the Board’s work. 

The Board’s estimates for this fiscal year 
amount to $1,825,000 of which $1,542,000 is for 
salaries and wages and the remaining $283,- 
000 is for the day-to-day operation of the 
Board. The Board, for 1969-70, has an autho- 
rized establishment of 156 which is an in- 
crease of ten over the previous years’ estab- 
lishment. 

The last time the Board was before you, I 
believe that the Members found it useful to 
have copies of the Board’s Annual Report. I 
believe that you have received copies of the 
Board’s latest Report for the year ending 
1968. If you wish further copies, they are 
available here today. From the Report you 
will have been able to obtain a general pic- 
ture of some of the significant aspects of the 
Board’s work during the past year. You will 
also note from the Report, the Board’s awa- 
reness of the potential impact of the Prudhoe 
Bay discovery on the North American supply- 
demand pattern, as well as the Board’s con- 
tinuing study on the structure and growth of 
gas reserves. 


I know that oil is upper-most in your 
minds, but before discussing that matter, I 
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want to talk to you about the work of the 
Board in the electrical and gas fields, as well 
as briefly touch on the Board’s study on its’ 
Long Term Energy Forecast. 

On the regulatory side, in connection with 
electrical power, there are three major 
applications involving the export of consider- 
able quantities of power, which are expected 
to come before the Board in 1969. The British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has 
made application for three licences involving 
the sale of power to two utilities, one in the 
State of Washington and one in California. It 
has also made application for a licence per- 
mitting interconnection with and the sale of 
surplus firm or interruptible power to the 
power utilities in the Northwest Power Pool 
and its connections, meaning the entire west- 
ern portion of the Continental United States. 
The Manitoba Hydro Electric Board is 
expected to apply for a Certificate of Public 
Convenience and Necessity to establish a high 
voltage interconnection with the other utili- 
ties south of the international boundary, in 
the Mid-Continent Area Power Pool. It is also 
expected that application will be made for an 
export licence, which will permit continuous 
interconnection of the Manitoba system to 
that Pool, and the sale of surplus interruptible 
power to its’ utilities. The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission is preparing an 
application for a certificate for the construc- 
tion of a 345,000 volt intertie with several 
U.S. power utilities along the Northeastern 
seaboard, and for a licence to interconnect 
with those utilities and to sell surplus firm or 
interruptible power to them. 


In its advisory capacity, the Board’s engi- 
neers are carrying out power system planning 
studies in connection with power supply 
problems in Newfoundland, the other Atlantic 
Provinces and, in particular, studies relating 
to the current Atlantic Tidal Power investiga- 
tion. These are being done in conjunction with 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources and the Department of Regional 
and Economic Expansion. Some co-ordination 
studies, and data exchanges are also under 
way with the U.S. Federal Power Commis- 
sion. It is expected that these same engineers 
will take part in the joint Canada-U.S. ener- 
gy studies, which are of concern to both 
countries. It is anticipated that activity 
associated with these studies will increase 
during the coming months. 
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I believe that it would also be useful for 
you to know something of the contributions 
which the Board’s small but highly competent 
staff of electric power system engineers are 
making towards the solution of problems 
involving developments in several parts of 
Canada. 

From the points of view of engineering and 
economic feasibility, during the past year, 
this group has contributed their collective 
talents to the question of the over-all feasibil- 
ity of supplying the Island of Newfoundland 
from the hydro power sites in Labrador. It has 
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made a significant contribution to the produc- 
tion of the Electric Power System Economic 
Studies in connection with the forthcoming 
report on the Atlantic Tidal Power studies. It 
has also engaged extensively in the inter- 
provinces problems between the Maritime 
Power Pool utilities, and the northeastern 
United States utilities, and in the engineering 
and economic discussions which continue to 
appear on the Nelson River project in 
‘Manitoba, and the many matters which arise 
continually regarding the security of power 
supply and the possibility of obtaining for 
Canada the benefits of further electrical inter- 
connection with the large power-system 
groups within the United States. 


While developments in the natural gas 
industry have been overshadowed by those in 
the oil industry in recent months, the natural 
gas industry has, in fact, been developing in 
quite a remarkable way. Net additions to 
‘reserves in 1968 were some 4 trillion cubic 
‘feet, as compared with a long-term average 
of 2.5 trillion cubic feet a year. Coming before 
the Board during the forthcoming year, ac- 
cording to indications from industry, are ex- 
port applications from Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Company Limited, Alberta and Southern 
Gas Company, Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
‘Limited, and now a new entrant into the 
Canadian gas transportation and exportation 
scene, Northern Natural Gas Company oper- 
ating through a Special Act company which 
it has recently purchased; that is, Consolidated 
Pipe Line Company Limited. Associated with 
these exports would be considerable invest- 
‘ment in new facilities. Aside from exports, 
Trans-Canada has now before the Board an 
application for very large new installations 
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in 1969, upon which the Board has not yet 
decided. 

Exports already authorized are now run- 
ning at a rate of about $160 million per year, 
which will increase with certain increases in 
the export contracts already approved. In 
1968, exports accounted for more than 40 per 
cent of our production of marketable gas. 

The prospects of the natural gas industry 
appear bright. In addition to a continuing 
strong demand in Canada, it appears that sig- 
nificant United States markets are rapidly 
developing. 

Earlier in my introduction, I made refer- 
ence to the fact that the Board is required to 
regulate, in the public interest, the toll or 
transportation segment of the price charged 
by a gas pipe line company or the tolls 
charged by an oil pipe line company which is 
subject to the Board’s jurisdiction. Since the 
establishment of the Board in late 1959, no 
formal proceedings with respect to the regu- 
lation of rates, tolls, and tariffs have been 
held. Discussions have taken place, however, 
from time to time, on rate matters between 
the Board and companies under its jurisdic- 
tion, and following some of these conversa- 
tions there have been downward alterations 
in tolls. 


It appears highly possible that one of the 
major gas pipe line companies will file an 
application shortly for a hearing which, prob- 
ably by successive stages, will enable the 
company and other interested persons to 
present on the public record their views con- 
cerning rate base, rate of return, cost of ser- 
vice, and possible rate revisions. It may be 
appropriate to proceed by way of public hear- 
ing in respect of certain other companies, on 
the initiative of the Board or of third parties 
affected. By whichever means the first major 
rate case may arise, it is certain to be com- 
plicated and drawn-out; for, whatever the 
eventual decision about rates and tolls as 
such, there will have to be intermediate deci- 
sions by the Board on a whole chain of ancil- 
lary matters which must be clarified before a 
well-founded rate decision can be reached. 

In anticipation of this situation arising, the 
Board retained in 1968 a firm of chartered 
accountants experienced in rate regulatory 
work to conduct the first stages of a rates 
study relating to one of the smaller gas pipe 
line companies under the Board’s jurisdiction. 
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This work is being carried out in conjunction 
with the Board’s staff. 

The rate regulatory work which now faces 
the Board is a new phase of the Board’s de- 
velopment and, although the Board has been 
slowly creating a small staff knowledgeable in 
this field, it is anticipated that, because of the 
current stringent manpower restrictions, it 
will have to rely heavily on outside consul- 
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tants to assist the existing staff in the prep- 
aration of the work connected with rate base 
and the sequential stages of the rate regula- 
tion process. 

My purpose in mentioning this aspect of 
the Board’s work at this time is to draw 
attention to the fact that funds for consultant 
services on the scale necessary for a major 
rate case were not included in the 1969-70 
Estimates which you have before you, 
because at the time of preparation, we were 
by no means sure that such a case would 
arise prior to the close of the current fiscal 
year. 

Honourable members will realize that while 
the Board has considerable discretion about 
whether or not a formal rate proceeding is 
necessary in given circumstances, and has 
been enabled so far to proceed in good con- 
science without one, partly because of the 
early stage of development of most of our 
pipe line companies, partly because of the 
intense competition among various forms of 
energy, there comes a time when this is no 
longer satisfactory. The Board may think it 
necessary to take the initiative. 

Equally, a company which is going to the 
capital market for very large sums is con- 
stantily under pressure by lenders for 
clarification of the regulatory rules under 
which the company operates, and, even if 
capital were not becoming scarcer and more 
expensive, the pressure for such clarification 
would increase until one or other of the com- 
panies found it necessary to take the initia- 
tive in seeking formal clarification of these 
matters. 


Now I would like to say a few words, Mr. 
Chairman, on the Board’s Long Term Energy 
Forecast. This is a study on which the Board 
has been engaged for some time—dealing 
with domestic demand for energy consumed 
in Canada including fuel and losses in trans- 
mission and in refineries. The forecast covers 
a 24-year period from 1966 to 1990 and is 
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expected to be published during the later part 
of this year. 

From the forecast, indications are that 
domestic demand for petroleum is expected to | 
increase from 1.2 million barrels daily in 1966 
to almost 3 million in 1990, or an annual 
growth of 3.8 per cent. Domestic demand west 
of the Ottawa Valley is forecast to increase 
from 680,000 barrels in 1966 to 1.6 million by > 
1990, for an annual growth of 3.6 per cent. | 
The domestic demand for natural gas is fore-_ 
cast to increase from 700 billion cubic feet in 
1966 to 2.6 trillion by 1990. This is a growth 
of 5.6 per cent per annum. The domestic 
demand for coal which was 26 million short. 
tons in 1966 is expected to rise to 75 million | 
by 1990, for an annual growth of 4.5 per cent. 
The entire growth of coal is destined for ther- | 
mal generation of electricity. As much as 60. 
million tons may be used for this purpose in 
1990. Out of the 75 million tons, 48 million 
are forecast to be consumed west of Ontario. 
The domestic demand for electricity is 
anticipated to grow from 157 billion kilo- | 
watthours to 618 billion in 1990 which rep- 
resents an annual increase of 5.9 per cent. 

The difficulties of forecasting supply are 
almost insuperable at this time. As a result, 
estimates by the staff of the Board of produc- 
tion in Canada vary from about 4 million 
barrels daily to almost 7 million by 1990. Pro- | 
duction was 1.2 million barrels daily in 1968. 
Much will depend on levels of discovery, par- 
ticularly in the “frontier areas’, and accessi- 
bility to export market and levels of import. 

In connection with natural gas supply, esti- 
mates of production of marketable gas range 
from 4.2 trillion cubic feet to 8.1 trillion in | 
the year 1990. The most important variable 
will of course be the levels of discovery. 


Now I would like to speak briefly about the 
oil situation. As you are aware, the picture 
with respect to markets for oil is not quite as 
clear as the outlook for markets of gas. There) 
has recently been a lot of discussion about 
this and I know there will be a lot of discus- 
sion in the near future. The lack of clarity in 
the oil picture is related basically to the very 
important aspects surrounding the discovery 
of oil on the north slopes of Alaska. 
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This discovery has had a two-fold effect.) 
On the one hand, it has created great 
enthusiasm for the potential which may lie in 
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the northern regions in our country and in 
our Arctic islands. It has, in fact, encouraged 
and given the Canadian industry a new 
impetus to believe that a similar discovery 
may be made in the Canadian Arctic as well 
as in our off-shore waters. It means, however, 
that any new discovery must be associated 
with highly productive wells because of the 
expense involved in exploring and developing 
such wells in our northern regions. 

On the other hand, the Alaska discovery 
has generated a certain amount of concern 
with respect to the growth of Canadian crude 
as an export to U.S. markets. This concern 
revolves around questions which are partly 
economic and partly of a policy nature 
between our two countries. 

You will recall that the common interest of 
Canada and the United States in the expan- 
sion of cross-border movement of energy, 
particularly with respect to oil, was the sub- 
ject of discussions between President Nixon 
and our Prime Minister during his visit to 
Washington in March. You are also aware 
that on the second of April, senior officials of 
the two governments met with a view to ini- 
tiating meetings to identify and study areas of 
common interest in energy matters and to 
work out constructive solutions to current 
problems against the background of long 
standing arrangements. The Chairman and 
other representatives of the Board took part 
in this initial meeting. It is now necessary for 
them to continue the dialogue over the next 
little while with a view to determining the 
basis for policy decisions which have to be 
made. 


Although I originally stated that the picture 
with respect to markets for oil was not quite 
as clear as it might be, because of the 
Prudhoe Bay find, I would not want to leave 
the impression that it was necessarily dark. 


Previous mention has been made of the 
Board’s supply and demand forecast. Dr. 
Howiand could deal with the present stage of 
this 24-year forecast, but I should like to 
mention that from my discussions with the 
Board on this forecast, I was most impressed 
with the assessment of the U.S. markets over 
the next decade or two. This assessment indi- 
cates that the increasing U.S. demand for oil 
is fast approaching the maximum production 
capability of the domestic industry. Thus in 
the foreseeable future, we expect a situation 
where the U.S. domestic industry, producing 
at maximum, is unable to meet demand, 
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thereby forcing a relaxation of the US. 
import restrictions. This assessment appears 
to be valid even in the light of Prudhoe Bay 
developments. 


Prudhoe Bay and Alaska North Slope 
developments will defer some increases in 
Canadian oil exports to the U.S. in and 
immediately after the 1972 period. However, 
given wise policies there will be a continued 
and growing demand in the United States 
markets for Canadian oil and gas. It is possi- 
ble to see Prudhoe Bay as a threat to Canadi- 
an expectations but it is also possible to see 
this development as an encouragement to the 
ability of the North American continent to 
remain reasonably self sufficient for an essen- 
tial element of its energy requirements. I do 
not think we should be overwhelmed by 
either view at this time. Our concern is to 
develop a full appreciation of the problems 
which call for policy considerations, and these 
are complex and involve other governments 
as well as this one. 

If I might be permitted a few minutes more 
of your time, I would like to mention two 
surveys initiated by the Board to assess refin- 
ery capacity in relation to the estimated 
market demand for refined petroleum prod- 
ucts. The first survey is related to Region III 
—Ontario west of the Ottawa Valley—and it 
has been completed. The second survey relat- 
ed to Regions I and II—the Atlantic Prov- 
inees and Quebec, respectively—is not yet 
complete. 

With respect to the survey which has been 
completed, this covered the refineries and 
major marketers of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts in Region III and was made in the Fall of 
1968 to determine the outlook for refining 
capacity and the supply of products. 


The results of this survey show that 
Ontario refining capacity in terms of crude oil 
throughput is currently about 340 thousand 
barrels per day and is being operated at or 
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near full capacity. Additional capacity, to 
bring the total to 423 thousand barrels per 
day, is either under construction or in the 
final stages of planning, with all units sche- 
duled to be on stream by 1972. 

The assessment of the situation shows that 
coverage from Ontario refinery output of 
heavy fuel oil and “other product” demand 
may ke expected to decline from current 
levels in percentage terms. This means that 
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with increasing demand there will, under 
present refining plans, be a continued and 
rapid increase of heavy fuel oil imports and 
transfers into Region III; the same is true in 
modified degree of this “other product” cate- 
gory. These trends in respect of the heavier 
and miscellaneous product categories are, in 
the main part, the consequence of deliberate 
yield pattern changes effected by the refiners 
themselves for economic reasons. As an illus- 
tration, the yield of heavy fuel oil in Ontario 
refineries is anticipated to decline from an 
average of 13.9 per cent in 1967 to an average 
of only 9.2 per cent in 1972. That is to say, by 
adjusting the nature of their refining process 
the heavy oil portion will decline in that 
fashion. 

Of concern to the Board, however, is that 
in the recent past there have been a number 
of unscheduled refinery shutdowns, and 
should there be any recurrences or should 
product demand be greater than that present- 
ly forecast, the anticipated spare capacity 
would be inadequate. The Board believes 
careful thought should be given by the 
industry to some expansion beyond that 
indicated in the survey. With regard to the 
survey relating to the Atlantic Provinces and 
Quebec, the Board expects that it will have 
completed this within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Chairman, with those introductory 
remarks covering the operations of the Board, 
I will conclude this morning and, of course, 
the members of the Board are here and are 
prepared to answer the questions of the 
members of the Committee. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lang. I 
think I should point out at this time that as 
Mr. Lang said in the beginning, he has to 
leave. He was due at another meeting at 10 
o’clock. However, he has consented to come 
back to another meeting for any questions 
that arise which do not pertain directly to the 
officials here this morning. Thank you, Mr. 
Lang. We excuse you. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, just before the 
Minister goes, will copies of this statement be 
available to the members? It is not likely to 
be printed for a time. 


Mr. Lang: We can make them available. 


Mr. Harding: Are they available this 
morning? 


Mr. Lang: I will get them for you in 20 
minutes if you like. 
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Mr. Harding: I would like a copy. 


The Chairman: In calling Vote 80 of the 
National Energy Board which you will find on 
pages 80 and 81 of the Blue Book and on 
pages 48 to 51 of the departmental book deal- 
ing with Estimates, I would first of all like to 
eall upon Dr. Howland to introduce the 
remainder of his officials to the Committee. 


Dr. R. D. Howland (Chairman, National 
Energy Board): Thank you Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to say also how much we appreci- 
ate the courtesy of the Committee in allowing 
us to come today rather than on Tuesday 
when we were under pretty heavy pressure. 

I have with me today the Vice-chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Fraser, who has already I 
think been introduced, and Mr. Briggs and 
Mr. Stabback whom I think the Minister 
introduced. To the right of Mr. Stabback is 
Mr. Stead who is our Secretary. Behind him 
is Mr. Whittle, the Assistant Secretary; Mr. 
Scotland, the Chief Engineer of the Board, 
Mr. Lamar, the Counsel of the Board, and 
Mr. Schwarz, who is one of our economists. 
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I have particularly, Mr. Chairman, brought 
with the Board today Mr. Scotland and Mr. 
Schwarz in case the Committee thought it 
wished to discuss in greater detail the matter 
of the Energy Board’s forecast. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also, if I have your 
permission, make a reference to the various 
reports which have been given to members as 
they came in today. These are some of the 
contributions of our staff. The first one to 
which I draw your attention, sir, is an Eco- 
nomic Analysis of Generation Patterns on 
Future Power Systems by a member of our 
staff, Edwin A. Moore, which I think mem- 
bers will find a very useful contribution to 
this subject. There is also a paper by Mr. 
Bell, the Senior Engineer with the Electrical 
Division, on Uranium Versus Fossil Fuels. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, there is something which 
I think members will find very useful, as has 
industry and the provincial governments. In 
the course of doing our energy forecast it was 
necessary to develop somewhat more authen- 
tic authoritative background material. This 
took several years of work by the Board’s 
staff, and I have great pleasure in having the 
members receive this report on the Consoli- 
dation of Historical Data on Energy Supply 
and Demand Balances. I think members may 
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_ find this very useful in getting a background 

‘of some of the present problems. 

I think everybody, Mr. Chairman, has had 
copies given to them. There are more copies 
available and they can be distributed now, if 
you wish. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, before I ask for 
questions on this item, I notice we have a 
quorum now. I wonder if we could have a 
‘motion that the minutes up to this point in 
the meeting be printed. 


Mr. Harding: I move that the minutes prior 
to this point in the meeting be printed. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: 
accept questions. 
proceed. 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, I think I should 
start out by saying that the Board covers 
such a very broad and important field that it 
‘is difficult to know just where to start when 
they have so many problems before them, as 
-we ourselves also have. I think I should say 
that the total budget and the staff that the 
Board carries seems to be reasonable both 
financially and in terms of numbers for the 
tremendous job the Board has to do. I think 
in this instance we are not going to quibble 
about expenditures—at least I, for one, am 
not. We are very interested in the Board pro- 
ceeding to do the very best job they can to 
meet the very serious and important prob- 
lems we have to face in Canada. 

I want to ask just two or three general 
questions to start. What part does the Board 
play in establishing an oil and gas policy 
‘within the governmental structure? It is my 
understanding that by and large the Board is 
an adviser and that in the long run the gov- 
ernment must make the decisions on matters 
that have financial and political implications. 
Could we be told to what extent the National 
Energy Board projects matters of policy par- 
ticularly in such things as exports, imports, 
external pipelines and so forth? This is a 
subject that to me is somewhat vague and I 
think a better understanding of exactly how 
the government apparatus works in this par- 
ticular field might help. 


I am now prepared to 
Mr. Aiken, would you 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Chairman, that is a ques- 
tion that sometimes puzzles the Board too. 
‘However, we have been privileged to be 
charged with the preparation of documents 
which measure the facts which must be of 
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some importance to the government. We tend 
to analyse these to the point of indicating the 
matters which, in our judgment, must be 
matters of consideration for policy making. 
We obviously work as part of the machinery 
of inter-governmental discussions. In regard 
to exports and the arrangements which the 
government periodically considers and dis- 
cusses with the United States, we are part of 
an interdepartmental group of people who 
look at the facts of the matter and typically 
the Board, because of its administrative re- 
sponsibilities on the oil policy, is charged with 
the responsibility of very careful analysis of 
the facts of the situation. Again we try to 
bring forward for interdepartmental discus- 
sions and eventually to ministers the consid- 
erations which enter into these _ policy 
considerations. 
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Does that cover your question, Mr. Aiken? 

Mr. Aiken: Yes, very much. I assume that 
your position is one of fact-finding and 
advising. 


Dr. Howland: That is correct. Obviously 
you would recognize, Mr. Aiken, that in the 
interrelationships of departments there are 
different vantage points which are very legiti- 
mate ones and they are all brought to bear on 
policy considerations. 


Mr. Aiken: Are there any special studies 
under way in connection with the implica- 
tions of the Prudhoe Bay discoveries? 


Dr. Howland: The answer to that is very 
much, yes, and I am prepared today to make 
a statement about this, if you would like to 
listen to it. If it is of interest to the Commit- 
tee, we have here today the staff of the Board 
who have been concerned with the Board in 
trying to make the assumptions which are 
very necessary for any assessment as reasona- 
ble as possible. I could, if the Committee 
wishes, proceed to do this. 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, as this subject is 
foremost in everyone’s mind at the moment I 
would be perfectly happy if this particular 
subject were dealt with now and a statement 
given on it. 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Chairman, it is a com- 
plicated matter when one looks into the 
future at all, it is more complicated when 
some of the matters are not yet clarified—and 
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I refer particularly to the size and the nature 
of the North Slope discovery. I think all of us 
recognize that this is of great significance. 

Mr. Chairman, if you wish to discuss the 
general forecast, I am prepared to do this, 
but it may be that you would rather me 
direct my emarks to the question that Mr. 
Aiken has foremost in his mind which is the 
possible impact of Prudhoe Bay on the 
Canadian industry. 

I might say that the Board engages in fore- 
casting because these exercises bring to the 
fore the importance of the various assump- 
tions, you have to make. It is not particularly 
interested in the exact figures which emerge 
from forecasting. It is in fact concerned that 
these do not assume an aura of magic or au- 
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thority. As a result of forecasting, the Board 
considers that it can secure a sense of per- 
spective on a number of problems with which 
it has to deal. It is also in a position then to 
anticipate policy questions and refer these to 
government for decision. 

I might add that normally the Board pub- 
lishes its forecasts as staff papers and apart 
from assuring itself of the standard of the 
work, is satisfied that this is the proper 
procedure. This, the Committee will I think 
agree, avoids the danger of applicants relying 
on the Board’s estimates and enables the 
Board to take an objective approach to mat- 
ters coming before it in its quasi-judicial 
functions. Regarding the section of the fore- 
cast dealing with U.S. markets for oil and 
gas, however, the Board has actively par- 
ticipated with the staff in the formulation of 
some of the assumptions. I must advise you 
that the forecast is quite preliminary in this 
aspect of things and that we are expecting 
to refine it from time to time over the next 
few weeks and months. I expect that we will 
be supplementing this part of the forecast by 
estimating market potential on a year-to-year 
basis. 


Our present Board forecast regarding U.S. 
markets in 1990 is in fact an extension of the 
work we undertook in 1966 and 1967 which 
formed an important background to discus- 
sions with the U.S. regarding the construction 
of two pipeline extensions into the U.S.—the 
Aurora-Glacier system expansion and the 
IPL-Lakehead loop through Chicago. 

These studies not only indicated an 
immediate shortage of pipeline capacity in 
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certain areas of the U.S. to deliver crude to 
certain market areas served by Canada, but 
also suggested, statistically at about 1972, an 
emerging gap in U.S. capacity to supply from 
indigenous sources its rapidly growing 
demand for petroleum products. 

Our recent efforts have been directed to 
assessing the impact of the Alaska North 
Slope discoveries on the “gap” to which I 
have referred. 

Before drawing your attention to some 
graphs which have been developed in connec- 
tion with the Board’s forecast, there are a 
number of perspectives to which I would like 
to draw your attention. These perspectives 
are, of course, only justified if the Board’s 
estimates are reasonably sound. 

Assuming that the U.S. wishes to restrict 
imports from overseas supply to present per- 
centage levels and maintain its present ratio 
of reserves to production, it will be necessary 
for the U.S. according to our estimates, to 
assure itself of some 80 billion barrels of new 
reserves by 1980. Perhaps I should repeat 
that figure. The United States will have to 
assure itself of some 80 billion barrels of new 
reserves by 1980. 
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It is against this figure that one sets the 
various estimates of the extent of the North 
Slope reserves in Alaska. These vary from 5 
to 50 billion, with the probabilities being, 
according to some well-informed people, in 
the order of 20 billion and some 30 billion 
being an optimistic estimate. 


Our estimates also indicate that by 1975 the | 
U.S. will be consuming some 5 billion barrels 
of its domestic reserves each year. This figure 
increases to some 54 to 6 billion barrels by | 
1980. Thus, Prudhoe Bay at 20 billion barrels 
may not amount to more than three years of 
new supply and at 30 million no more than | 
five years. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that these perspec- 
tives are important to consideration of policy | 
of governments and for this reason the Board 
will be progressively refining its estimates in| 
association with industry and agencies of 
other governments as these are appropriate. 

We realize that industry—oil producers and 
marketers, including our pipelining compa- | 
nies—has a further perspective, namely, its. 
market expectations next month. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ There is no doubt that the advent of Alas- 

kan North Slope crude supplies into U.S. 
markets will have an impact on our Canadian 
export expectations. The extent of the 
impact, however, will depend on policies of 
government as much as on economic factors 
and this is beyond my capacity to forecast. I 
find it hard to believe that some considerable 
weight will not be given to the perspectives 
_which I have noted, as well as to the historic 
significance of Canadian supply particularly 
to District V, in times of past emergencies. 
Mr. Chairman, may I now draw youur 
attention, to the charts to which I referred 
-and to which Mr. Scotland and Mr. Schwarz 
can address themselves before there are ques- 
tions. Perhaps we could have those charts 
distributed. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee 
will find the graphic form a little better to 
promote discussion than some of the statisti- 
cal tables. 


Mr. Aiken: As these are being distributed, 
could I ask a question about the forecasts? Is 
the Board, in its forecasting, looking into the 
possibilities of changes in the need for oil and 
gas particularly in view of possible changes 
in motor transportation, battery operated 
vehicles, and so forth? Have these been con- 
sidered? Are they part of the forecasts, or are 
they too remote even to think about? 


Dr. Howland: No, they are very much a 
part of the whole consideration, Mr. Aiken. 
Not only does the Board consult with industry 
but we do as well. We have had a team of 
five staff members go right across the coun- 
try, talking not only to industry, but also to 
provincial governments concerned with these 
matters. We do investigate, as much as we 
can, with the National Research Council or 
with anyone we can as to what are the tech- 
nological developments which might lead to a 
change in the pattern of consumption. We do 
attempt as best we can to take note of the 
possible changes in the use of different forms 
of energy. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, may I interject 
please? I was wondering whether it would be 
possible to obtain the statement just made by 
Dr. Howland for the members of the 
Committee? 


The Chairman: They are being copied now, 
Mr. Deakon. 


_ Dr. Howland: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, 
‘that I do not have copies available. I wrote it 
yesterday afternoon. 
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Mr. Aiken: Have you completed the 
statement? 


Dr. Howland: Yes, I have. Mr. Scotland, it 
would be useful if you could outline the sig- 
nificance of the three charts. Could you please 
do that, Mr. Scotland? 


The Chairman: Come to the front please, 
Mr. Scotland. 


Mr. W. A. Scotland (Chief Engineer, Engi- 
neering Branch, National Eenergy Board): 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee, what you have before you is a set of 
three figures showing the supply and demand 
as we forecast it for the United States. For 
each figure a different rate of production 
from the Alaska North Slope has been 
assumed. For Figure 1 the assumption is 1 
million barrels per day; for Figure 2 the 
assumption is 2.5 million barrels a day, and 
for Figure 3 it is 4 million barrels per day. 

Returning to Figure 1, the top line is our 
estimate of the United States demand for 
petroleum and petroleum products. We esti- 
mate that demand in the United States will 
grow by 3.2 per cent per annum until 1975 
and thereafter to 1990 at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum. I might point out that in 
recent years the United States demand has 
been growing at a substantially greater rate. 
Forecasts have been published by United 
States government agencies and industry in 
that country which project higher growth 
rates than I have shown here. Even so, by 
1990 it is our prediction that the United 
States will be consuming some 26 million 
barrels of oil a day. This is 9.5 billion barrels 
in the year 1990 which is a figure quite com- 
parable to the Canadian reserves of crude oil 
and natural gas at the end of 1968. 


I now draw your attention to the second 
line on the figure and the space between the 
top two lines which represents our assessment 
of United States imports of overseas tanker 
borne crude and products. These imports 
represent, in a manner of speaking, the expo- 
sure of the United States to the uncertainties 
of supply. They have been projected at the 
same percentage of demand as these imports 
represented in 1968. They grow from 2.334 
million barrels per day in 1968 to 4.5 million 
barrels per day in 1990. 


The lowest curve on the chart is our assess- 
ment of United States production from what 
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we call the lower 48 states, plus some produc- 
tion from Cook Inlet in Alaska. You will 
notice that among the three charts this curve 
varies. In general it attains its maximum in 
1974 to 1975 at 12 million barrels per day and 
then it declines gradually. The time at which 
the decline begins and the rate of decline 
depends on whether we are dealing with 1 
million barrels a day of Alaska North Slope 
or 4 million barrels a day. 


The space between the lower two curves 
represents the assumed production from the 
Alaska North Slope. You will note that it 
enters United States markets in 1972, the pro- 
jected completion date of the Trans Alaska 
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Pipe Line System, at an initial rate of 400,000 
barrels per day and increases at 400,000 
barrels per day each year thereafter until it 
attains the rate of 1 million or 2.5 million or 4 
million barrels a day, as the case may be. 


The meat in the sandwich as far as Canada 
is concerned is the cross-hatched portion in 
the middle between United States demand 
and its own ability to produce. This is the 
supply gap to which Dr. Howland referred. 
On these charts it has been broken into two 
segments. One labeled as “Canadian Oppor- 
tunity” and one labeled as “Synthetic Oil or 
Special Arrangement Imports”. A completely 
arbitrary assumption has been made that 
Canada will have an opportunity and will 
aspire to filling 50 per cent of this gap. At 
this rate Canada would be supplying from 
4.75 million barrels per day, as shown on 
Figure 1, to 3.7 million barrels per day, as 
shown on Figure 3, depending on the volume 
of Alaska North Slope production. I would 
point out that this gap grows extremely rap- 
idly. It begins in the period between 1974 and 
1977, depending upon the rate of Alaska 
North Slope production. 

I think that is the basic outline of the three 
charts. I forgot to say, the United States 
demand is common to all three. The produc- 
tion rate from the United States own sources 
differs on the three charts. The gap is the 
failure of United States resources to meet its 
demand. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Scotland. Have you finished Mr. Aiken? 


Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, as this was an 
answer to my question, I think I am over 
time. I have other questions, but I will pass 
for the moment. 
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The Chairman: I realize the answers have 
been necessarily lengthy, so if you do not 
mind I think we should go on and give some- 
body else a chance. 


Mr. Aiken: I wonder if I could just ask one 
question about this chart? You show the 
Canadian opportunity here at 4.75 million 
barrels per day. What is your estimate of our 
available supplies for export to match this? 


Mr. Scotland: Our analysis of Canadian 
supply has been broken into two portions. 
The first portion deals with the examination 
of our presently producing areas, the western 
Canadian sedimentary basin. It is reasonably 
clear from our examination of that single 
supply source, without the tar sands, that 
Canada would not be able to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity to export the volume 
shown on Figure 1 beyond 1980. 

Now the second part of our analysis of sup- 
ply has dealt with what we call our frontier 
areas; that is, the Mackenzie Delta, the Arctic 
Islands, Hudson Bay, the St. Lawrence low- 
lands, the Gaspé Peninsula, the east and west 
coast offshore. Our examination of our fron- 
tier areas suggests that we could quite reas- 
onably expect to fill the export volumes 
shown on Figure 1, once again, without 
recourse to the tar sands. This is not to sug- 
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gest that the tar sands will not be in heavy 
production before this, but they are a special 
case unto themselves and I have been speak- 
ing just about the conventional industry in 
the western sedimentary basin or in our fron- 
tier areas. 


Mr. Aiken: That is actually a very optimis- 
tic picture for North American production in 
the foreseeable future. 


Mr. Scotland: Yes, it is. I think what we 
have shown is the emergence of a very large 
need for imported oil in the United States. On 
the supply side we have shown in our studies 
that our frontier areas potentially can meet 
that growing need and it is also an interesting 
question of timing: the emergence of this 
massive need for imports in the United States 
is quite in harness with the potential develop- 
ment of our frontier area resources. 


Mr. Aiken: Thank you. 


The Chairman: I have on my list from 
herein, Mr. Harding, Mr. Yewchuk, Mr. Dea- 
kon, and Mr. Hymmen. Mr. Harding? 
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Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, if some of the 
members have questions on the charts, and as 
I do not, I could let them go ahead of me. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen has indicated 
he has, so I will call on him. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion to ask Mr. Scotland on the chart. I won- 
der whether he or Dr. Howland or someone 
could explain the section on synthetic oil 
which appears to start in 1974, and what the 
situation in regard synthetic oil is? 


Dr. Howland: This refers, Mr. Hymmen, to 
US synthetic crudes from the oil shales or 
from the gasoline from coal. It is an arbitrary 
assumption. As best we can forecast around 
that time there might be this type of develop- 
ment. I think the somewhat optimistic picture 
that we are painting today is possibly a little 
bit of reaction to complete catastrophe. 
However, it is quite significant that the com- 
panies which have discovered the very large 
deposits of oil in Alaska are, in fact, still 
- proceeding to take an active part in the devel- 
opment of synthetics in the United States 
and in Canada. So, this could be an optimistic 
picture. 

_ We have had a great deal of discussion 
among ourselves, Mr. Hymmen, on the matter 
of the United States domestic industry and its 
capacity to grow. We, I think, have taken the 
rather optimistic appraisal of that capacity in 
this forecast. There are those who are quite 
well informed who advise us that the indus- 
try in the United States has possibly reached 
its peak now. We have advanced the present 
level by some 2 million barrels for the next 
few years and we have postponed this type of 
peaking by the United States domestic indus- 
try. So our figures are obviously open to a 
great deal of questioning right the way 
through the forecast. All I can say to you is 
that we have used as careful a judgment as 
“we can bring to bear on the matter and, again 
we would indicate to the Committee our 
desire that in your thinking about this matter 
you consider the broad perspectives to which 
we have referred rather than the detail of the 
figure. We have been very careful in trying to 
get the best judgment we can apply to the 
factors which make this chart and the lines in 
the chart vary. 


The Chairman: Were there any other ques- 
tions pertaining to the charts? All right, Mr. 
Harding? 
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Mr. Harding: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like a little more time actually to 
study the material which has been presented 
today as I think it presents the opportunity 
for lots of questioning and some very, very 
interesting lines of thought that I presume 
members will be pursuing. 

However, I would like to come back to a 
few remarks that you made in the presenta- 
tion. I am not sure whether it was the Minis- 
ter or Dr. Howland who indicated that BC 
Hydro had two export licence applications 
before the board. Are we able to discuss these 
at this particular meeting, as to the amount of 
power that they wish to export and the term 
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over which this export is to take place? Are 
these pertinent questions? I would certainly 
like this information if it were available? 


Dr. Howland: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is 
quite satisfactory for Mr. Harding to ask 
about quantities involved because once an 
application is before the board, Mr. Harding, 
it is public information. Mr. Briggs, would be 
glad to discuss with you. 


Mr. Harding: Would Mr. Briggs be able to 
tell the Committee the quantity of power that 
is to be exported under each of these 
licences? I understand there are two export 
applications from the BC Hydro. Could we 
have the term involved and the utility to 
which it is going. 


Mr. Briggs: Mr. Chairman, there are three 
applications before the board from the BC 
Hydro Power Authority. I do not have these 
applications with me. However, basically the 
three applications consist of first, an applica- 
tion to export firm power and energy to the 
Point Roberts area of the State of Washing- 
ton. It involves a quite limited amount of 
power, and I do not at this moment recollect 
the terms of the application. It is simply 
enough power to supply the Point Roberts 
area of the United States which is segregated, 
as you recall, from the State of Washington 
by Boundary Bay. 

The second application is one to export 
firm energy at the rate of 100 million kilowatt 
hours per month for 17 consecutive months. 
This would begin, if my memory is correct— 
and I am not too sure of this—sometime in 
1970. This arrangement would, by and large, 
utilize steam-generated energy from the Bur- 
rard steam plant which at that time they 
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Columbia requirements, because, as the 


members will realize, the lines are now opera- 
tive from the new Portage Mountain Dam on 
the Peace River and will be delivering sub- 
stantial quantities of energy to south-western 
BC from the Portage Mountain plant. 


The third application is for the export of 
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quantities of energy up to 4 billion kilowatt 
hours per annum, but the basis of this export 
is optional with the BC federal authorities. In 
other words, it is interruptible energy, and 
would be exported only during those times 
and occasions when that energy is surplus to 
the requirements of connected Canadian 
power loads, and in the terms of the applica- 
tion the B.C. Hydro Authority will ascertain 
Canadian needs before attempting to export 
any portion of this energy. So they would 
maintain complete flexibility with the 
amount, the quantity, and the time when this 
would be exported. As you will be fully 
aware, Mr. Harding, the new 500,000 volt 
connections between the Bonneville Power 
Authority of the northwestern United States 
and the very large power utilities in the 
States of California, Nevada and Arizona 
have been completed. Two more direct cur- 
rent lines are being constructed as well 
between the northwestern United States and 
the southwestern United States, so there will 
be substantial transmission capacity to get 
surplus Canadian energy down into the mark- 
ets if and when power shortages develop, or 
if and when it is advantageous from the point 
of view of price to shut down steam genera- 
tion in those power markets and replace it for 
the time being with surplus energy from 
Canada. 


Mr. Harding: May I ask what price has 
been indicated in each of these? I am not too 
interested in the Point Roberts one, actually I 
think it is a logical... 


Dr. Howland: It is a border accommoda- 
tion. 


Mr. Harding: Yes, it is just a tiny little 
area and I think it makes sense to supply it 
from the Canadian side. What price has been 
indicated in two and three? I would like to 
ask a similar question about the exports from 
Manitoba. 


Mr. Briggs: I think, Mr. Harding, I have to 
say that the matter of price is one of the 
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main points which our Board will be raising 
with B.C. Hydro when the hearing does occur. 


Mr. Harding: I see. Have they indicated a 
price in this over-all picture and you are not 
satisfied with it, or is this something that the 
Board and the utility... 


Mr. Briggs: The situation is that the price 
has to be adjustable. 


Mr. Harding: I see. 


Mr. Briggs: The situation is along these 
lines. If, for example, in July of 1972 there 
were the opportunity to sell energy, say 100 
million kilowatt hours of energy, to Cali- 
fornia, that could be sold if the price of that 
energy were slightly less than the cost of 
generating it in the California markets or in 
the California steam plants. So there has to 
be some flexibility on prices at which the 
energy is sold in order to achieve the sale. 


Mr. Harding: May I inquire about the 
amount and the place where the Manitoba 
power will be going? 
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Mr. Briggs: The Manitoba power would be, 
by and large, from the new Kettle Falls plant 
on the Nelson River. As you know, that is 
being connected with southern Manitoba by a 
direct current transmission line. It is 
proposed to interconnect the Manitoba Hydro 
Electric Board system with a high voltage 
network which has been built across the 
States of North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and two or three neighbouring states. So if 
surplus power is available from Manitoba it 
may be sold to half a dozen or more power 
utilities connected with this U.S. transmission 
grid. Similar considerations apply on price to 
the answer I gave you, Mr. Harding, about 
British Columbia. 


Mr. Harding: I would like to come back on 
another question. 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Harding, before you 
depart from that may I just draw your atten- 
tion to the National Energy Board Act which 
may give you some comfort. You have 
charged this Board, under Part VI of the Act, 
with dealing with these matters. I would like 
to recall for you that this Board is charged in 
measuring these applications with these two 
matters in our Act. It states: 


83. Upon an application for a licence 
the Board shall have regard to all consid- 
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erations that appear to it to be relevant 
and, without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, the Board shall satisfy 
itself that 

(a) the quantity of gas or power to be 
exported does not exceed the surplus 
remaining after due allowance has been 
made for the reasonably foreseeable 
requirements for use in Canada having 
regard to the trends in the discovery of 
gas in Canada; and 

(b) the price to be charged by an appli- 
cant for gas or power exported by him is 
just and reasonable in relation to the 
public interest. 


I do not know whether that gives you some 
comfort but you have a Board that you have 
charged with determining these matters very 
carefully and we pledge ourselves to do that, 
sir. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you, Dr. Howland. 
There are a number of other questions, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to pursue on this 
particular matter. It seems to me that we are 
hooking up with the United States grid lines. 
Over the years we have heard a tremendous 
amount of talk about a national energy grid 
for Canada and it seems to me that this 
Canadian grid just has not materialized. Have 
surveys for such a grid been completed? Just 
where does the Board stand in relation to this 
Canadian grid, which to my way of thinking 
is absolutely essential if we are to get devel- 
opment in a number of areas in Canada 
which desperately need power and which 
must have power if they are going to have 
economic development. We seem to be going 
North and South in every single province 
with additional power and I wonder whether 
this idea has gone by the board, whether you 
have decided that it is not an economic ven- 
ture now, or whether the provinces are not 
co-operating, or just what it is that seems to 
be holding it up. 


Mr. Briggs: You may recall, Mr. Harding, 
that a report of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources was tabled in the House 
some time last fall, I think, although I am 
unable at the moment to tell you when it was 
tabled. This report dealt in detail with a 
study which had been made on a trans- 
Canada grid. While I do not have a copy of 
that report with me and I am unable to speak 
definitely in connection with the recommen- 
dations in that report, nevertheless, Mr. 
Chairman, by and large, my over-all impres- 
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sion of those recommendations is that the 
matter of interconnection between the various 
Canadian provinces and the various economic 
regions of Canada should be considered on a 
regional basis so that those benefits which 
were most obvious, most direct, and most 
appropriate could be taken advantage of first. 

As all the members of the Committee are 
aware, the provinces themselves control this 
particular natural resource and furthermore, 
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most of the provinces have created their own 
public utility commissions for the production 
and transmission of power within their prov- 
ince. We all realize the jealousy with which 
the provinces guard this prerogative of theirs. 
We too must observe this situation that exists. 
Nevertheless, we in the Energy Board have 
under study this very problem of the benefits 
that can be obtained by this regional type of 
interconnection. The results of these studies 
are not available to me at the present time 
but this is one of the quite major things the 
Board is undertaking with its staff. 

I do have to say that the demands on our 
staff in the electric power group are very 
great for a number of reasons. We have three 
senior engineers in our group of electricai 
engineers supported by four or five other 
technical persons. Therefore, you see our 
scope for conducting extensive examinations 
on many facets of the Canadian power indus- 
try are distinctly limited. Within that limita- 
tion we are attempting to carry out what 
appear to us to be the most beneficial of these 
studies and examinations. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, is my time 
nearly up? 


The Chairman: Yes, it has been for some 
time. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I know we 
have ten minutes and other members have 
questions to ask but I would like to come 
back to this topic a little later on again. I will 
certainly pass now. 


The Chairman: I did let you go beyond 15 
minutes in view of the fact that Mr. Aiken 
had so much time. The answers were so 
lengthy that we had to take this into 
consideraton. 


Mr. Yewchuk: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
ask a couple of questions pertaining to the 
Athabasca tar sands which you mentioned in 
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your preliminary statement, I think, or one of 
the men did. How do the reserves in Prudhoe 
Bay compare with those in the tar sand 
region? 


Dr. Howland: It is rather hard to give a 
definition of what is at Prudhoe Bay now but 
if you assumed, say, 20 billion which is a 
very, very large reserve, that is twice as much 
as in Alberta, for Prudhoe Bay you would be 
comparing 20 billion with something like 300 
billion for the tar sands. Again, the tar sands 
by definition are difficult to define. Are we 
talking about recoverable reserves or are we 
talking about the tar sands per se without 
reference to the heavy oil which is somewhat 
similar in characteristic but is not engaged in 
surrounding sand, if we might put it that 
way? It is heavy and difficult to recover in 
the normal process of drilling and recovering 
from drill holes. However, to answer your 
question correctly, let us put 30 billion for 
Prudhoe Bay and you would have to multiply 
that by 10 to get an idea of the relative 
magnitudes. 
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Mr. Yewchuk: Has the discovery in Alaska 
inhibited development of the tar sands in any 
way as far as you are concerned? 


Dr. Howland: I think it is significant that 
the synthetic crude group who had an applica- 
tion before the Alberta Oil and Gas Conser- 
vation Board was willing to postpone its 
application for two or three years. I think it 
was two. 


Mr. Yewchuk: What is the policy for the 
speed with which tar sand development will 
be allowed in the light of the Alaska discov- 
ery and so on? Is there some sort of a limit 
set on how quickly the tar sand development 
will take place now? 


Dr. Howland: The Alberta government con- 
trols this and has set a limitation. They had a 
formula which related the potential produc- 
tion from the Alaska tar sands or oil sands to 
a certain proportion of the total market for 
Alberta oil. However, they recently, last year 
I believe, made a further liberalization of 
that policy by allowing developments for 
companies which would guarantee access to 
new markets, and they attempted to define 
what a new market was. 


Mr. Yewchuk: It has been stated that if tar 
sand development were allowed to proceed 
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without too much restriction it would make 
the conventional oil industry obsolete. Is this 
correct? 


Dr. Howland: I think that is a matter of 
opinion. There are some who are very 
optimistic about oil sand production just as 
there are optimists about the Manhattan get- 
ting through the Northwest Passage, or what- 
ever we call those northern waters. There 
are pessimists on the other side who say that 
oil sand production is a decade away. I imag- 
ine the Great Canadian Oil Company some- 
times felt it was a little further away than 
they had thought because they have had some 
production problems. 

It is quite significant though to note that 
we have, in fact, in Canada a first commer- 
cial plant operating in the oil sands and there 
is not any doubt in my mind that the compa- 
nies concerned will defeat the problems 
which do confront them in the development 
of this very large and valuable resource. 


Mr. Yewchuk: Can you make any projec- 
tions concerning further developments in the 
tar sand area now at the present time, say 
over the next few years? When do you expect 
the tar sands to be fully developed, one might 
say? 


Dr. Howland: I think our tendency in our 
forecast has been to delay the advent of very 
large production from the oil sands. However, 
if one did not feel optimistic about discovery 
of oil in Canada in the Mackenzie Delta, or 
the Arctic Islands or offshore, I think the 
significance of the estimates which we have 
discussed with you this morning is that there 
would be a fairly rapid development of the 
oil sands within a few years to meet this gap 
in supply in the United States. 


Mr. Yewchuk: Is it your view that if oil 
was discovered in the Arctic Islands it would 
be more economic to bring it out from there 
than it would be to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the tar sands at this time? 


Dr. Howland: If the disovery is of the 
nature of a repeat of the Prudhoe Bay discov- 
ery, that is, highly productive wells, I do not 
believe that the oil sand could compete with 
that if the transportation proved to be practi- 
cal. You have two things: First, the produc- 
tion cost would tend to be lower than oil 
sand; second, your tanker-borne transporta- 
tion is more efficient than your pipelining. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to ask a few questions of Dr. How- 
land regarding the oil situation in Canada. 
Can you please advise us, Dr. Howland, 
whether or not we are presently satisfying 
the American demand for oil? 


Dr. Howland: If, sir, you mean are we 
sending all that they would like, the answer 
is no. 


Mr. Deakon: Why do we not do that? 


Dr. Howland: If we are talking about Dis- 
trict V, I should say as against no, that we 
are sending into District V something like 
200,000 barrels a day at the present time. So I 
should correct my first answer that in District 
V we are sending out all that the requirement 
of that area is. On the other area there is an 
existing arrangement between the two coun- 
tries, and Mr. Lang has made his statement in 
the House of Commons which indicates that 
the spirit of that agreement is being respected 
by Canada. 


Mr. Deakon: Could you advise us how 
much Venezuelan oil enters Canada? 


Dr. Howland: It is about 69 per cent of 
what we bring in. In 1968 the daily average 
for the year was 330,000 barrels a day, 
approximately. 


Mr. Deakon: Is that mostly being shipped 
to the Montreal area? 


Dr. Howland: I am talking here of the 
imported crude oil. This does not include the 
products which also come from Venezuela. 


Mr. Deakon: I am interested in the crude 
oil only. Is that mainly towards the Montreal 
area? 


Dr. Howland: Oh yes. 
demand is in Montreal. 


The big volume 


Mr. Deakon: In view of the fact, Dr. How- 
land, that you mentioned in your first answer 
that we are not satisfying completely the 
demands, outside of one area there, of the 
United States, do you foresee any danger to 
our markets, United States markets, by this 
Venezuelan importation of crude oil? 


Dr. Howland: Any danger to...? 


Mr. Deakon: To our future markets in the 
United States by this Venezuelan oil going to 
Canada and possibly being transported from 
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Canada back to the States to be refined in 
Buffalo, say, and Chicago. 


Dr. Howland: I am afraid I do not quite 
understand the point of the question. I would 
say in general, sir, that I think it has been of 
some consideration to the United States in 
looking at our exports that we do provide a 
substantial market for Venezuelan crude. It 
was quite significant, I think, that during the 
first part of the oil policy program instituted 
in 1961, for the first few years when we 
advised the United States Government of the 
program, it did entail targets for growth in 
Canada, approximately half of which would 
be achieved by an expansion of domestic 
markets and half by expansion into United 
States markets. During the first three or four 
years of the program our imports of Venezue- 
lan crude approximately equalled the rate of 
our growth of exports, and in view of the 
importance of Venezuela to Canada and the 
United States, I think this was a very fortu- 
nate matter and made it easier for the United 
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States to allow—within their program which 
is a very big and somewhat expensive pro- 
gram—the growth from Canada and no 
growth to Venezuela in the terms of exports 
to the United States. 


Mr. Deakon: Dr. Howland, my point in ask- 
ing this question is that in view of the fact of 
your statement that we are not satisfying 
completely the demands that are being made 
upon us by the United States markets, if for 
example the United States turns to the pur- 
chase of Venezuelan oil to subsidize the 
amount that they want that we are not will- 
ing to give them, do you foresee any danger 
in us losing our United States markets in the 
future because of this situation? 


Dr. Howland: I do not foresee that, but I 
am not a prophet either. One must consider, I 
suggest, sir, that we are talking about keep- 
ing an arrangement between the two coun- 
tries for 1967, and the Venezuelan imports 
into the United States have already been set 
for this year by reason of the issuance of 
tickets for this year. So that anything that we 
export above the 306,000 barrels per day lev- 
el, which was used by the United States gov- 
ernment in setting their objectives for 1967, 
including the amount of imports of offshore 
crude into the United States—if I say off- 
shore, I mean tanker-borne foreign crude— 
they already set this by reason of—I am sorry 
I missed the point. The point I am trying to 
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make is that this has already been set into 
their program, and the extent to which we 
exceed 306,000 will have to come at the 
expense of the United States indigenous 
industry, not at any expense to Venezuela. 
Nor will it be any encouragement to Venezue- 
la for 1969. 


Mr. Deakon: Dr. Howland, do you foresee 
any possibility of a pipeline to trasmit this oil 
from the northern slopes of Alaska down to 
the south-central States of the United States 
through Canada? 


Dr. Howland: I think there is a distinct 
possibility. You are talking about a Mackenzie 
River—I think there is a distinct possibility. 


Mr. Deakon: One last question, Mr. Chair- 
man. Does the United States require, or per- 
mit, or restrict only a certain percentage of 
the transmission of our oil to the United 
States, say a percentage of their production 
or consumption that we are allowed to trans- 
mit to the States? 


Dr. Howland: Do you mean do they put any 
restriction on the interprovincial lakehead 
system as to how much will come through the 
United States from this part of Canada? 


Mr. Deakon: That is right. 

Dr. Howland: None at all. 

Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. Hymmen: Dr. Howland, while our 
national oil policy has not been static, am I 
correct in assuming that it is essentially the 
same as it was when it was introduced in 
1961 regarding targets and controls? 


Dr. Howland: I think the definitions of the 
areas are the same. You will recall that the 
basic policy was to expand our markets in 
Canada so that everything west of the Ottawa 
Valley would be supplied substantially with 
products refined from Canadian crude. The 
second dimension of the program was that the 
industry would be expected to maximize its 
exports and the government’s policy has, as 
far as I am concerned, been in that direction. 


Mr. Hymmen: I would like to ask probably 
a rather hoary question because it has been 
introduced so many, many times. What is the 
situation on the pipeline to Montreal, 
economicaily, now and in the future, in con- 
trast to Venezuelan imports? 
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Dr. Howland: You made that a double-bar- 
relled question, sir. 


Mr. Hymmen: Well, 
answers. 


you can give two 


Dr. Howland: I think the picture today is 
that under existing conditions, Canadian 
crude is not competitive with imported crude 
in Montreal. Whether it will be, is another 
question. Are we talking purely about the 
economics of Alberta oil in the future, or are 
we talking about the possibility of Arctic 
islands, Hudson Bay, and eastern discoveries 
where the picture could emerge that Canadi- 
an crude becomes very competitive, and 
somewhat exlusive of imported crudes? 


Mr. Hymmen: Sir, I wonder, if the Com- 
mittee could have some figures. What is the 
estimated cost of Alberta crude laid down in 
Montreal? I presume we would have to 
include the amortization of a pipeline? 


Dr. Howland: I think the detailed figures 
are hard to face before a Committee and I 
must advise you that the Board has not 
recently completed studies which would ena- 
ble us to respond carefully to this question. 
However, I think the Board’s perspective on 
this might be seen by looking at the pub- 
lished figures of DBS, which indicate that the 
average landed price of imported crudes into 
Montreal are of the order of $2.57 per barrel. 
The average price of Alberta crude is proba- 
bly of the same order in Alberta. Looking 
again purely for broad figures, the price of 
Canadian oil in Toronto is of the order of—if 
my memory is correct—about $3.25 a barrel. 
To take oil farther, or even a branch line of 
Interprovincial from, say, Sault Ste. Marie 
and land Western Canadian crude in Mont- 
real cheaper than in Toronto seems to be 
pressing the matter of economics a long way. 

One could indicate, though, that it is not 
beyond the possibilities of developments as 
they take place that this picture could change. 
Under today’s circumstances, I find it rather 
difficult to suggest to my colleagues that we 
engage heavily in the detailed analysis which 
would be demanded on the economics of a 
Montreal pipe line. I think the issue would 
become more alive to the Board if it were a 
matter of a policy consideration. 


Mr. Hymmen: JI have another question. I 
understand that there may be a refinery in 
Montreal which will refine Venezuelan oil, 
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and which is threatening to put their product 
in the Toronto market. Are you aware of 
this? 


Dr. Howland: I have heard about it. I read 
the papers too. 


Mr. Hymmen: What 


would the attitude of 
the Board be? ¥ 


Dr. Howland: Well, knowing the company 
involved and knowing how responsible it is, 
and has been, frankly I have not been con- 
cerned. I know that they have no such policy 


in mind, and have made_ alternative 
arrangements. 
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Dr. Howland: Mr. Chairman, may I make 
one comment. It relates to my reply to Mr. 
Aiken. Mr. Deakon, you asked me a question 
about the role of the Board on advising the 
government. What I should have said when 
you asked me whether or not I thought the 
Mackenzie Delta line had some possibilities, 
was that we are very actively engaged in the 
Task Force group, and are participating fully 
with this committee of Northern Affairs, 
Transport, and Energy, Mines and Resources 
and the Energy Board, which is chaired by 
Dr. Claude Isbister. 


The Chairman: Those are all the names 
which I have on the first round for question- 
ing. Mr. Deakon, I saw you with your hand 
up. Did you have something that dealt with 
Mr. Hymmen’s remarks? 


_ Mr. Deakon: Yes, I would like to ask a 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


- question which is not on the oil situation. It is 


directed more towards the electrical power 
delivery to the Northwest and Yukon. Recent- 


ly while visiting the Northwest Territories 


and Yukon, we spoke to many people—the 
consumers who are utilizing this power 
source—and they were complaining that they 
were paying excessively high costs for the use 
of this power. I was wondering—since your 
Board has something to do with levying the 
tolls on transmission—is there any way in 
which you can assist to alleviate this high 
cost and burden upon the average consumer 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories? I 
will give you an example. One person with 
whom I spoke to said that he paid $240 in one 
month for the use of electricity in just an 
ordinary home. 
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Dr. Howland: I am afraid we cannot really 
do much about this, sir. This is not under our 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Orange: Why? 


Dr. Howland: I think that is a question you 
should ask yourselves, not the Board. 


Mr. Deakon: It is energy; why can you not 
do anything about it? 


Dr. Howland: Well, Parliament did not see 
fit in the formulation of our Act to give the 
Board, in regard to electrical energy, any re- 
sponsibility regarding the interprovincial 
movement or internal, intraprovincial sale or 
distribution. That is not in our Act. If Mr. 
Orange wishes to raise that matter with his 
colleagues, it is different. 


Mr. Deakon: No, but Dr. Howland—I do 
not want to get into an argument here—the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon do not real- 
ly have provincial status as such, and are 
actually mostly governed by appointments 
from the federal government. I know that you 
elect certain people to the Council, but the 
final word actually comes from the federal 
jurisdiction. That is why I thought that, per- 
haps in this regard, you should have some 
say in the transmission of the energy in these 
areas. 


Dr. Howland: I will be very glad to relay 
your comments to my good friend Mr. Mac- 
Donald to see whether or not he has anything 
that he can do for you, sir. 


The Chairman: That is a good idea for Mr. 
Orange’s next Private Member’s Bill. Mr. 
Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Is this the second round, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Harding: I would like to return to this 
National Energy grid again. I am _ very 
interested in it. I understand that one of the 
difficulties in establishing this has been the 
lack of co-operation from the provinces. 


Mr. Briggs: I would not like to leave that 
impression, Mr. Harding, because the prov- 
inces have co-operated very well, indeed, in 
those studies. However, when a _ federal 
agency moves into their field, it becomes 
quite a different consideration. There are one 
or two basic considerations, Mr. Chairman, 
that might possibly be helpful. 
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I do not doubt, for one moment, that there 
will eventually be a system of electric power 
transmission across the whole of Canada. The 
matter of importance though, is when this 
will arrive both properly and economically. 
There is no point—in our humble opinion, 
sir—in our, or Canada’s or anyone’s spending 
$500,000 to save $50,000. I am just using these 
figures as an example. I am not in any sense 
relating them to costs, and so on. Personally I 
would not see that a Trans-Canada grid from 
British Columbia to Newfoundland today 
would anything like pay for itself, but parts 
of that grid might well be justified now. 

Another basic consideration here, sir, is 
that when one views energy matters in broad 
perspective and then turns to the subject of 
electric power and the production of electric 
power, the considerations are perhaps quite 
different from those which may apply to oil 
and oil supplies and reserves and are quite 
different from the considerations that will 
apply to gas, natural gas supplies and 
reserves, and so on. 

It is becoming more and more the case that 
electric power, per se, is a commodity, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, in which no 
foreseeable shortage is ever likely to exist in 
the future. This is so from the point of view 
of the trend in the cost of electric power 
production. For example consider the discov- 
ered reserves of uranium. The main reserves 
in Canada today are sufficient to supply the 
electric power needs of this country, for I 
could not guess how many years in the future. 
Yet the prospectors and geologists are busy 
discovering new uranium supplies all the 
time. 

Furthermore, the cost of production of elec- 
trice power from uranium is being mastered 
very thoroughly, and the cost of each kilowatt 
hour—not the capital cost of the plants, but 
the incremental cost of each kilowatt hour— 
of energy from uranium is now foreseen in 
the Canadian system to be as low as six- 
tenths of one mill a kilowatt hour for the fuel 
cost. That is for the fuel cost alone, not the 
capital cost of the plant. 

No shortage of electric power can be fore- 
seen, by any stretch of the imagination, 
except in localities where special circum- 
stances exist. Therefore, electric energy is 
being looked on more and more simply as a 
commodity to be supplied in the manner best 
suited at the time. 
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This point of view makes it become difficult 
to adopt an attitude of developing, for exam- 
ple, small water or hydro resources just 
because they are hydro resources. Those 
hydro resources may well produce electric 
energy that is considerably more costly than 
are the power sources that are in store for 
Canada in the future. 

Those are general observations, but they 
may help you in your deliberations. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I am a little 
disturbed. Over a period of years we have 
had a great deal of talk about a national 
energy grid. To my mind, there are many 
sections of Canada where power is desperate- 
ly needed, and where industry could, and I 
think would, be set up if power were 
available. 

To my way of thinking, unless we have a 
national energy grid fairly soon these oppor- 
tunities are just going to pass us by. It seems 
to me that too much emphasis is put on the 
easy way of getting rid of power. I under- 
stand the economics of selling every kilowatt 
hour you can, but apparently our north-south 
and east-west tie-ins are gradually being 
shoved to the side. I am quite apprehensive 
about it. 


I have another question... 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Harding, may I interrupt 
for a moment? I think it is true to say, Mr. 
Briggs, that there has been a fairly considera- 
ble development in the strengthening of ties 
between provinces in the last few years. Is 
that not correct? 


Mr. Briggs: This is true to a considerable 
extent, and this is one of the areas in which 
we are vitally interested. This is what I 
intended to convey when I said we are con- 
ducting studies ourselves. I am sure you will 
see considerable strengthening of these power 
links between: the provinces. Some of them, 
particularly in western Canada, are quite 
costly. 


Mr. Harding: Have you any plans afoot for 
really pushing this national grid? For exam- 
ple, have you sat down with B.C. Hydro and 
suggested that perhaps some of this enormous 
amount of power that we are talking of 
exporting to the United States could come 
east? And the same applies to the other prov- 
inces, too. Have negotiations been carried on 
between the provinces and the federal gov- 
ernment with the hope of pushing this thing? 


| 
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I can recall several years ago when the talk 
all over British Columbia and everywhere, 
was that this national grid was going to be set 
up; that it was just a matter of time until we 
tied in with Alberta and came right across 
the prairies; and that industries were going to 
spring up based on this national grid. Gradu- 
ally, it seems to me, the emphasis has been 
taken off that. 


Dr. Howland: Mr. Briggs can supplement 
me, or correct me, on this, but I think the 
answer to this is that the studies have 
indicated the desirability of what you say. It 
is the problem of timing in relation to the 
cost involved. If we proceed step by step with 
this program in that direction, we are pro- 
ceeding in the right direction and doing the 
right thing .It is really a matter of whether or 


not one should take this as a program, 
| regardless of cost. 


I think the judgment so far has been that 
we should move in this direction of strength- 


_ ening in every way we can the ties between 
_ the provinces. The ties which are developing 
_in the Maritimes, for example, are quite sig- 
_ nificant. They are in the right direction. Aid 


has been given to the Atlantic area to foster 


| this. 
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The costs involved in other areas are rather 
exorbitant, but if we can move from the 


_ practical to the progressively practical, we 
_ will be achieving what you rightly think is a 
| good program. But it would be a very costly 
| program to do it just because we want to do 


it. It is really not too practicable. 
Is that a fair answer, Mr. Briggs? 


Mr. Briggs: That is a fair answer, Mr. 


Chairman. Perhaps to answer Mr. Harding’s 


question I could give an example of what has 
been going on and what is currently being 


' accomplished. Would this be helpful to you, 
| Mr. Harding? 


Mr. Harding: Yes, I would appreciate it 


very much. 


Mr. Briggs: We will start, if you will, in 


| the Maritimes—Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. There are three utilities: two in Nova 
_ Scotia and a major one in New Brunswick. 


They are now solidly tied together over two 
high voltage lines. They are studying and 


‘planning additional lines, and have formed 


what we call the Maritime Power Pool; stud- 


ies of future power developments are con- 
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ducted by these pool members as a unit. They 
are planning two distinct advances right now 
which are close to fruition. One of these is 
the connection of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick with the Quebec system. A strong 
connection with the Quebec system is ap- 
proaching finalization. I am not sure if the 
decision has already been reached. 

As far as Quebec and Ontario are con- 
cerned, it was announced some time ago in 
the papers that Ontario would be taking sub- 
stantial quantities of power over a short num- 
ber of years from Quebec, from the surplus 
that there will be from the Churchill Falls 
plant. This would necessitate the setting up of 
transmission connections between Quebec and 
Ontario. 

The next point is this. Western Ontario or 
what Ontario Hydro calls the north-western 
region of Ontario, which is from the northern 
tip of the most northerly bulge of Lake 
Superior to the Manitoba boundary, has 
previously been a separate power system of 
the Ontario Hydro. By 1970, there will be two 
230,000 volt lines constructed between that 
most westerly part of Ontario and Eastern 
Ontario. This gets our grid to western 
Ontario. 

Ontario Hydro has contracted for certain 
amounts of power from the Manitoba Hydro, 
Kettle Rapids plant on the Nelson River. The 
deliveries of that Manitoba power will start 
early in the nineteen-seventies; that will 
necessitate a heavy connection between west- 
ern Ontario and Manitoba. 

Manitoba has already reached agreements 
with Saskatchewan for some interchange of 
power and these connections either exist 
today or are being developed, to link Saskat- 
e 1155 


chewan and Manitoba. Therefore, we have 
this connection virtually in sight up to mid- 
Saskatchewan. There is a bit of a gap in there 
because of the wide reach across the Prairies; 
I am not aware of any definite plans at the 
moment about bridging that, nor am I able to 
advise you about the discussions which prob- 
ably went on between B.C. and the Alberta 
utilities. Outside of that you will see that the 
industry, with our very definite and strong 
encouragement, has undoubtedly achieved a 
great deal along the lines of what you are 
suggesting this morning. 


Mr. Harding, I cannot avoid saying to these 
members that if they have not seen the beau- 
ty of the lakes, mountains and forests that are 
around Silverton, they must go to see them. 
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Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I have several 
other questions, but some of the other mem- 
bers might wish to... 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, in any event 
we must have another meeting on this vote 80 
with National Energy Board. It is now 12 
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o’clock. Mr. Morison had a question. Howev- 
er, he had to leave early; therefore, I think 
we might as well adjourn at this time. We 
will complete Vote 80 at the call of the 
Chair. Thank you for being with us this 
morning, gentlemen. Meeting adjourned. 
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[Text] 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 13, 1969. 
A (23) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 8.25 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chappell, Code, Deakon, Gilbert, Harding, Hop- 
kins, Lind, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Orange, Paproski, Ritchie, Roy 
(Timmins), Whiting—(13). 

Also present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Foster, Peters and Scott, Members of 
Parliament. 


Witnesses: From Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Mr. J. L. Gray, Presi- 
dent; Mr. D. Watson, Vice-president—Administration; and Mr. G. H. Sprague, 
Treasurer. 


The Chairman read the minutes of the latest Sub-committee report as 
follows: 


WEDNESDAY, April 30, 1969. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met this day at 3.30 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Comeau, Deakon, Harding, Hopkins and 
Orange. 

The Chairman announced that because of the Air Canada strike, 
the Calgary trip had been cancelled. 

The following schedule was approved by the Sub-committee: 

May 13—Atomic Energy of Canada Estimates; 

May 15—Vote 1. Public Works with Minister; 

May 22—Visit—Inland Waters Branch at Burlington; 

May 27—Vote 1. Energy Mines and Resources Minister. 

At 3.50 p.m., the meeting adjourned. 


On motion of Mr. Harding, the Report was concurred in. 


The Committee had for consideration the Estimates of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited. 


The Chairman read a letter from Honourable Otto E. Lang, Acting Minister 
of Energy Mines and Resources, requesting that the words ‘“‘Canadian produced” 
be deleted from Vote L20. 


The Chairman introduced the President of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited Mr. J. L. Gray, who in turn, introduced his officials. 
23—3 
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Mr. Gray made an opening statement, following which, assisted by his 
officials, he responded to questions. 


Votes 65 and 70 were carried. 
Vote L15 was carried. 


Vote L20 was carried and it was agreed that a recommendation would be 
made to the House to delete therefrom the words “Canadian produced”’. 


Votes L25 and L30 were carried. 


There being no further questions the Chairman thanked the officials and 
the Committee adjourned at 10.05 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Rea Vin er, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I will call the 
meeting to order if you are willing to pro- 
ceed. We do not yet have a quorum, but as 
soon as we have a quorum we will ask that 
the Minutes already on record be printed; is 


this agreeable to everybody? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: First of all, I would like to 
read to you the Minutes of the last meeting 
your subcommittee held on April 30. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


The Chairman: Would someone move that 
this report be adopted as amended? 
e@ 2025 

Mr. Harding: I so move. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Chairman: Tonight we have with us 
Mr. Gray, President of Atomic Energy of 


Canada Limited and his officials. In calling 
Votes 65, 70, L15, L20, L25 and L30 relating to 


_Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Research 
| Program, I think first of all I should put a 


letter on record that I received from the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
because there are two words recommended 
for deletion in Vote L20. 


1969-70 Estimates for 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Dear Mr. Hopkins, 

The 1969-70 Estimates for Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited include Vote 
L20 which reads... 


“Vote L20—Loans to Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited in the current and sub- 
sequent fiscal years, in such amounts 
and on such terms and conditions as 
the Governor in Council may approve, 
to finance the purchase of Canadian- 
produced heavy water for resale to 
Canadian and foreign users...” 


Due to delays in obtaining production 
from the Glace Bay plant of Deuterium 
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of Canada Limited, it will be necessary to 
purchase heavy water from the United 
States and in order that funds from Vote 
L20 will be available for this purpose the 
two words “Canadian-produced” should 
be deleted. 


Would you kindly record a request for 
this revision on the Committee’s agenda, 
in order that the revised Vote wording 
will be included in the 1969-70 Estimates 
approved by Parliament. 


Yours sincerely, 


It is signed by Otto Lang, Minister of Ener- 
gy, Mines and Resources. 


To begin our meeting, I will call upon Mr. 
Gray to introduce his two officials. In doing 
so, I welcome all three of them to our meet- 
ing this evening. Mr. Gray? 


Mr. J. L. Gray (President, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited): Just before you begin, 
you spoke of Vote 65 and Vote 70. Are we not 
on Vote 20? I do not mind if we pass some- 
body else’s votes but I would like to get ours 
passed too. 


The Chairman: We are going by the Blue 
Book in which the votes are not the same as 
the ones recorded in there. We hope that in 
another year we will have one book to go by 
instead of two. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, you say the 
numbers are not the same. 


The Chairman: No, in the Blue Book the 
numbers are different from those appearing 
in these books that you received from the 
various departments. 


Mr. Deakon: Why should the vote not be 
the same, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: I have not been Chairman 
of this Committee very long, Mr. Deakon, but 
I have wondered the same thing. 


Mr. Crange: Mr. Chairman, if I might try 
to put in a word of explanation here, it is my 
understanding with the change in accounting 
procedures the government is implementing, 
ultimately we will go to this book as our 
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source of reference exclusively. The estimates 
have been prepared in two forms this year; 


e 2030 


one according to the blue book, and the 
second according to the way this is set up 
here, and that is why there is this little bit of 
confusion which probably should not go on 
beyond this year. They have been put togeth- 
er ‘both by program and in the old form 
which has been traditional in government 
estimates since the beginning. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, are we dealing 
with the 5 votes on page 36 of the white 
book? This is what I understand. 


The Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Harding: As long as we know where 
we are going. 
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The Chairman: The reference that has been 
given to us by the House of Commons has 
been taken from the Blue Book. I have them 
listed here so those are the ones that we must 
go by. Mr. Gray. 


Mr. J. L. Gray (President, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited): I am J. L. Gray, the 
President of AECL; on my right is Mr. 
Donald Watson who is Vice-President in 
charge of Administration; on his right Mr. G. 
H. Sprague, the Treasurer of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited. 


I think if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a fairly brief statement that 


might help the discussion later in reviewing © 


the estimates. I think copies have been made 
available. 


CANADIAN NATURAL URANIUM HEAVY WATER POWER REACTORS 
IN OPERATION, UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR COMMITTED 


Power 
MWe 
Utility Type Net 
Ontario Hydro BHW 22, 
Ontario Hydro PHW 208 
Karachi Electric PHW 125 
Supply Corp. 
W. Pakistan 
DAE India PHW 203 
Ontario Hydro PHW 508 
Hydro-Quebec BLW 250 
Ontario Hydro PHW 508 
Ontario Hydro PHW 508 
DAE India PHW 203 
Ontario Hydro PHW 508 
Ontario Hydro PHW 750 
Ontario Hydro PHW 750 
Ontario Hydro PHW 750 
Ontario Hydro PHW 750 
Total 6043 
MWe 
AECL 
CGE 
HEPC 
DAE 
NPD 
RAPP 
KANUPP 
Types: PHW 
BHW 
BLW 


Name Nuclear Date of 

or Design First 

Location Engineers Power 
NPD Rolphton AECL&CGE June 1962 
Douglas Point AECL January 1967 
KANUPP CGE 1970 
RAPP I AECL 1970 
Pickering I AECL 1971 
Gentilly AECL 1971 
Pickering II AECL 1961 
Pickering III AECL 1972 
RAPP II AECL 1973 
Pickering IV AECL 1973 
Bruce I AECL 1975 
Bruce II AECL 1976 
Bruce III AECL 1977 
Bruce IV AECL 1978 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian General Electric Company Limited 


Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario | 


(Ontario Hydro) 
Department of Atomic Energy, India 
Nuclear Power Demonstration 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Propect 
Karachi Nuclear Power Project 


Pressurized Heavy Water coolant 
Boiling Heavy Water coolant 
Boiling Light Water coolant 
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Even though AECL appeared before your 
Committee only about six months ago, much 
has happened in this relatively short period 
of time. I would therefore like to review 
recent highlights in the nuclear power pro- 
gram in Canada and then make some obser- 
vations on research and development, mar- 
keting, and organizational changes. With this 
background I feel you will then be better able 
to evaluate our 1969-70 estimates. 


Nuclear Power Program 


The most important event that has occurred 
in AECL’s field of activity since we last 
appeared before your Committee was the 
decision made by Ontario Hydro last Decem- 
ber to build a three million kilowatt nuclear 
power station in Bruce County on the shore 
of Lake Huron. It is to consist of 4 units each 
having a capacity of 750 thousand kilowatts. 
It will be the second largest nuclear power 
station to be committed anywhere in the 
world. Its estimated cost in 1968 dollars is 
$760 million. Ontario Hydro will own, build 
and operate the plant, but the nuclear portion 
of it will be designed by AECL as a consult- 
ant to Ontario Hydro. 


Coming at a time when a number of coun- 


tries in the world are at the point of choosing 


[ 
} 


| 
| 


| 


a nuclear reactor system, this very important 


major development will serve to emphasize 
the intrinsic features of the Canadian system. 


With the two million kilowatts nuclear plant 


under construction at Pickering, Ontario 
Hydro has committed itself to over five mil- 
lion kilowatts of nuclear power. We have 
attached a table listing the Canadian natural 


_uranium heavy water power reactors that are 
_in operation, under construction or have been 
_ committed. 


I will not spend too much time on the table. 


| I would just like to point out that all of these 


plants are fuelled with natural uranium and 
all are moderated with heavy water. Under 


the column “Type” there are three types, and 


this is the type of coolant which is in them: 
first, is BHW, that is Boiling Heavy Water, 
meaning it is cooled with heavy water in a 


| boiling mode; second, is PHW, that is Pres- 


surized Heavy Water and that you will see is 
the most common type, the water in the cool- 
ant channels does not boil; third is the BLW, 
that is Boiling Light Water which is ordinary 
water, and that is the plant we are building 
in Quebec. 
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If you wish to ask questions on this table I 
think it would be better to handle it that way 
because I will be touching on some of these 
as I go through. 


At the same time that Ontario Hydro 
announced the Bruce _ generating station, 
AECL announced it would build a heavy 
water production plant at the same location. 
The first plan was for a 400-ton-a-year plant 
but it was boosted to 800 tons a year when it 
became apparent it would be necessary to 
commit additional production capacity to 
meet the demands of the Canadian nuclear 
power program and the foreign heavy water 
requirements that were in prospect. 


The heavy water production plant is to be 
operated by Ontario Hydro. The complex 
comprising the present Douglas Point nuclear 
power station, the new three million kilowatt 
power station and the heavy water production 
plant will be known as the Bruce Nuclear 
Establishment. 


Nuclear Power Demonstration 


Canada’s first nuclear power station, named 
NPD for Nuclear Power Demonstration, has 
an output of 22,000 kilowatts. It is the first 
one on the list. It went into operation in the 
middle of 1962 and after some commissioning 
difficulties has been very successful. 


During 1968 it was shut down for three 
months in order to convert it from a pressur- 
ized heavy water coolant to a boiling heavy 
water coolant. The objects of the conversion 
are to gain experience with a multi-channel 
boiling system and to determine the control 
and stability of such a system. NPD in its 
new form went back into operation on Janu- 
ary 2, 1969, and in spite of the use of new 
equipment, the station operated at a remarka- 
ble 86.8 per cent capacity factor for the first 3 
months of its demonstration run. 


Douglas Point 


The Douglas Point nuclear power station 
was Officially declared “in service” on 26 
December 1968 and by February 1969 it had 
produced more than 1 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity. The only major component 
remaining to be commissioned is the on-pow- 
er fuelling system. 


At the beginning of March we had 
mechanical difficulty with the fuelling 
machine which caused it to be locked on the 
reactor and it could not be unlocked. The 
reason for this was a mechanical design error 
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that had not been corrected. Since there were 
to be several weeks of re-design and part 
replacement, the station was shut down for 
its planned maintenance program which 
included the overhaul of the turbo generator 
about a month prior to the planned schedule. 
The work on the fuelling machine is being 
done at the same time as this planned mainte- 
nance work on the turbo generator. 


Pickering 

The Construction by Ontario Hydro of the 
four-unit, two million kilowatt Pickering sta- 
tion is well under way. We are responsible 
for the design of the station’s nuclear steam 
supply system and the central control system. 
Civil construction of the reactor and turbine 
buildings of Units 1 and 2 is virtually com- 
plete. The building for 3 is well advanced and 
the building for 4 is just appearing above 
ground. Elsewhere at the site, the vacuum 
building is nearly complete, and the adminis- 
tration building and the service areas are ina 
similar state of construction. 


At AECL Power Projects, which is our 
group in Toronto, the engineering design for 
Pickering has passed its peak. It is about 70 
per cent complete and most of the major 
equipment within AECL’s design responsibili- 
ty has been ordered. Emphasis is now shifting 
to the follow-up work with manufacturers 
and with Ontario Hydro. 


A prolonged construction strike at Picker- 
ing during 1967 and some equipment delays 
have led to a review of the schedule early in 
1968. Progress since then indicates that it 
should be possible to maintain the new 
schedules which call for the reactors of Units 
1 and 2 to reach criticality in 1971, and Units 
3 and 4 in 1972 and 1973. 


Gentilly 

Gentilly nuclear power station, on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence about halfway 
between Montreal and Quebec City, is being 
designed and built by AECL with the co- 
operation of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, which will operate the station and 
eventually purchase it. The plant will produce 
250 thousand kilowatts of electricity when it 
goes into operation in 1971. The reactor, 
known as CANDU-BLW, will be fuelled with 
natural uranium, moderated by heavy water, 
and cooled by boiling light water. 
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The designs of the nuclear and convention- 
al parts of the plant are nearly finished. The 
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nuclear design has been done by AECL and 
the conventional by Surveyer, Nenniger and 
Chénevert Incorporated in collaboration with 
Montreal Engineering Company Limited. The 
CANDU-BLW engineering effort is now 
directed mainly toward follow-up of manufac- 
ture, development and installation of the: 
main components and systems. 


Site work has progressed well during the 
last year with a manpower peak of about 750 
being reached in the summer of 1968. 
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More than 1,000 orders for equipment were | 


placed in 1968-69, bringing costs and commit- 


ments for the project up to 90 per cent of the 


total. Late delivery of some equipment items 
has adversely affected some phases of the 
construction program. 


RAPP 


India’s first CANDU-type power station is 
now at an advanced stage of construction and 
a 23-man commissioning team is at AECL 
Power Projects preparing to go to the site in 
January 1970. The commissioning team is 
being supplied by Ontario Hydro under an 
agreement with AECL. 


The Rajasthan Atomic Power Project is a 
two-unit station being built by the Indian 
Department of Atomic Energy. Montreal 
Engineering Company Limited is the consul- 
tant for the conventional part of the station 
and AECL is designing the nuclear part. 


The Canadian-made equipment for Unit 1 


has been shipped, with the exception of the 


fuelling machines. The Canadian-made half of 
the first fuel charge is now at the site and the 
fabrication equipment supplied by Canada for 


the manufacture of the Indian half of fuel has 


been commissioned at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre near Bombay. 


For the Pakistan project 
employees have been lent to Canadian Gener- 
al Electric Company Limited to assist in the 
commissioning and initial operation of 
KANUPP, the nuclear power station CGE is 
building in Pakistan. It is expected the group 
will be posted to Karachi in November 1969 
after training at NPD and Douglas Point. 


The Karachi Nuclear Power Project is a 
125,000 kilowatt heavy water natural uranium 
plant cooled with pressurized heavy water 
being built by CGE on a turnkey basis for the 
Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission. It is 
located about 15 miles from Karachi and is 


scheduled for completion late in 1970. Build-. 


ing construction is nearly finished and major 
equipment is currently being installed. 
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The commitment of the Bruce generating 
station and heavy water plant and the 
assumption of a marketing role by AECL 
have resulted in additional responsibilities for 
our Power Projects group. To meet this 
gowth, the group was reorganized early in 
1969. The salient features of this reorganiza- 
tion was a consolidation of the design and 
projects groups at Sheridan Park near Toron- 
to, under a general manager of engineering. 


In addition to design and management re- 
sponsibilities associated with the Bruce 
Nuclear Establishment, Power Projects is 
designing the nuclear portions of the Gentilly 
and Pickering stations in Canada and the 
Rajasthan station in India. 


On behalf of the federal government, 
AECL is managing the design and construc- 
tion of the Nelson River transmission line and 
this is an additional responsibility of Power 
Projects. A small office is located in Winnipeg 
for this purpose. 


At our last meeting I mentioned the agree- 
ments that had been entered into between 
the Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited and AECL for the merger of the 
GGE nuclear power systems engineering 
group. This merger became effective on 1 
July, 1968. The main effort of this team that 
is now known as AECL Power Projects, Pe- 
terborough Division—has been directed in 
support of nuclear power marketing in the 
export field. Basic design of CANDU nuclear 
steam supply systems for 300,000 and 600,000 
kilowatt nuclear power plants was completed 
for inclusion in tenders to Romania, and tech- 
nical description were prepared for submis- 
sion to several other countries. 


Earlier this month several of you visited 
our Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories and I 
am sure that for those who went, what was 
seen and explained at Chalk River will have 
had far more impact than anything I might 
try to tell you here. The words “research and 
development” can cover a wide scale of 
activities and it is hard to put adequate de- 
scriptive words to the type of work that is 
being done at Chalk River. In the applied 
area, our laboratories, not only at Chalk Riv- 
er, but at Whiteshell and Sheridan Park, are 
concerned mainly with nuclear power. 


The work may be put loosely under two 
classifications, current and future. Current 
has to do with the present line of power 
reactors and entails finding the solutions to 
problems — trouble-shooting — and improve- 
ments that can be effected without undue de- 
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lay or expense. In the future category is work 
on advanced nuclear power systems—systems 
that will produce more power at less cost per 
invested dollar. This work covers a wide 
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range of research and development, in such 
fields as fuel, materials, heat transfer, ther- 
modynamics, chemical engineering and others. 
It is really a continuation of what AECL has 
been doing ail along and it is of prime impor- 
tance, first because of the ultimate economic 
benefits it promises to yield, and second 
because it is essential to the progress and 
growth of the nuclear enterprise in Canada. 


I reported to you last November that AECL 
was planning to bid on two nuclear power 
plants, one in Romania and the other in Italy. 
The Romanians were offered a firm price bid 
for a 300,000 kilowatt plant, and as well, a 
technical description of a 600,000-kilowatt 
unit. Their decision is overdue, but the delay 
is easy to understand, for they want to incor- 
porate in the same program the construction 
of a uranium refinery, a fuel fabrication plant 
and a heavy water production plant. This is a 
very ambitious plan, by anyone’s standards, 
and I am not surprised that they are taking 
their time in coming to a decision. Discussions 
were reopened on 3rd May, but I would 
expect negotiations to continue for some 
weeks before any decisions are taken by 
either party. 


The date for the submission of bids on the 
plant in Italy has been postponed to later this 
year; we are however actively working on 
methods of bid submission. Meanwhile, we 
have been pursuing contacts in other coun- 
tries that have indicated an interest in the 
Canadian nuclear power system. Among these 
are Australia, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


Some of these countries have said they plan 
to commit nuclear plants in 1969. Others are 
thinking in terms of 1970 or a year or two 
thereafter. All prospective clients insist on a 
guaranteed supply of heavy water for the ini- 
tial installation at least. 

We have offered to supply to the Republic 
of China a research reactor of the NRX type 
similar to that supplied to India some years 
ago. The officials in Taiwan are considering 
the offer and negotiations are active but a 
decision will not be reached before July. 


Still in the international sphere, I should 
mention a commercial agreement reached in 
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January whereby AECL agreed to supply the 
Power Reactor and Nuclear Fuel Develop- 
ment Corporation of Japan with “packages” 
of technical information on aspects of the 
Canadian nuclear power system. This was a 
straight sale of “know-how” for which AECL 
received approximately $500,000. Since the 
first of April we have supplied an additional 
package valued at over $300,000. 


In the management side of AECL, although 
there is a continual movement of personnel 
and responsibilities in an organization such as 
ours, there have been some shifts in the man- 
agement of the Chalk River Nuclear 
Laboratories that are worthy of note. Prior to 
January lst there was a division of responsi- 
bility at Chalk River between Dr. W.B. 
Lewis, Senior Vice-President (Science), and 
L.R. Haywood, Vice-President, CRNL. Effec- 
tive the first of the year, Dr. Lewis has 
assumed a staff position, under the same title, 
on the Head Office organization. Relieved of 
routine administrative responsibilities, he 
thus is able to concentrate more fully on the 
science programs of all AECL sites and on 
the advanced studies in which he has had a 
direct and active interest. The research divi- 
sions at Chalk River that formerly came 
under Dr. Lewis have been transferred to Mr. 
Haywood, so the latter now is responsible for 
the management of all AECL operations at 
this site. 


Getting to the estimates, you will note that 
the $69 million proposed for AECL for 1969- 
70 is just $400,000 more than was approved 
for 1968-69. I think it would be fair to call 
this an austerity budget, for an increase of 
slightly under 0.6 per cent is not sufficient to 
cover the cost of escalation of salaries and 
wages, and materials and supplies. 


In planning our 1969-70 program within the 
proposed $69 million budget, we have 
managed to avoid the outright cancellation of 
projects and the laying off of personnel. What 
we have done is stretch out some projects, 
and thereby reduce their current cost, and 
cut back on equipment orders and capital 
expenditures. Also, the budget for research 
and development contracts with industry, 
which we had hoped to increase substantially, 
instead has had to be reduced. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gray. I am 


now prepared to accept questions on these 
estimates. Mr. Harding? 
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Mr. Harding: —Mr. Chairman, I have sev- 
eral questions for Mr. Gray on the cost of 
nuclear power. Rather than go through his 
presentation, I have prepared a few ques- 
e 2050 
tions, some of which relate to material we 
received during our visit to Chalk River. I 
would like to check with the Commission to 
find out whether their thinking is along the 
lines of some of the information we received. 


When we last met, which was last fall, we 
were discussing costs and we had made some 
comparisons between the nuclear cost and the 
fuel-fired cost in Ontario. I believe at that 
time the indication was that the coal-fired 
plants were also having a reduction in the 
over-all cost per kilowatt hour. 


My first question to Mr. Gray is: Harding 
how do these new plants which you have just 
told us about tonight compare in cost per 
kilowatt hour with the coal-fired plants which 
they currently have in Ontario? 


Mr. J. L. Gray: We understand that they 
would be quite competitive economically. 
This is a decision that is being made by 
Ontario Hydro, that is, from Pickering II on 
the decision is entirely one of the utility. 
They are very hard-headed on cost, and they 
are satisfied that the cost from the Pickering 
unit and more particularly the cost from the 
Bruce units, the big units, will be lower than 
the cost of any other source of energy availa- 
ble to Ontario—any other being coal, oil or 
gas because their hydraulic is too far 
removed. Coal from the United States is the 
cheapest other form of energy. So what we 
are really comparing the nuclear plants to in 
Ontario is imported American coal. 


When Pickering was started about four 
years ago, the estimates Ontario Hydro had 
for an equivalent coal-fired station located on 
Lake Ontario was about four mills per kilo- 
watt hour using American coal. It appeared 
from our estimates that Pickering units at the 
same time would be slightly under that, 3.8 
mills per kilowatt hour, using Ontario Hy- 
dro’s estimates, Ontario Hydro’s method of 
calculating cost, using their normal depre- 
ciation, and so on. 


Actually the Pickering costs are rising. 
Things are escalating up. There was the delay 
of a year because of a strike. We do not know 
yet, but I suspect we will have a hard time 
meeting four mills. We will not be much over 
it. In the meantime the coal-fired units are 
rising too. They came down a lot as a result 
of competition with nuclear, but they are now 
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starting to rise a bit. I would say that the 
Pickering units will be about equal with coal- 
fired units in Ontario, and the Bruce units 
will be considerably better. 


Mr. Harding: Have you an estimated price 
on the Bruce units? 


Mr. Gray: The unit energy costs—I do not 
know that we published any, but it is about 
3.7 mills. I would rather this came from 
Ontario Hydro than from us, but it really 
depends on the final capital cost and what it 
is costing them for money. This is the main 
problem with the Canadian-type nuclear 
power station, which is fairly capital inten- 
sive. When we started this whole nuclear pro- 
gram, something like 4 per cent money was 
available to Ontario Hydro as a long-term 
borrowing rate and we were in very good 
shape. But the 4 per cent money seems to 
have disappeared, and this puts an added 
burden on a nuclear plant which costs two or 
three times as much to build as a coal-fired 
plant, but costs several times less to fuel. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask a question in connection with pollution. It 
is my understanding that a coal-fired plant 
will create a great deal of pollution through 
the combustion that takes place when the coal 
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is being utilized. What comparison is there 
between the nuclear plants and the coal-fired 
plants in this respect? 


Mr. Gray: They are quite different from a 
pollution point of view. They are getting the 
coal-fired plants cleaned up pretty well now, 
but it is very difficult to take out the SO.. 
There is sulphur in coal, and when it burns 
it goes into SO., and it goes up the stack. It 
is a pollutant that has some harmful effects 
if it is in any concentration. 


In addition, they now scrub out most of the 
fire fly-ash. You do not very often see black 
smoke coming out of a stack near a power 
station. Occasionally there is some when they 
start up, but it is only because the equipment 
is not working well. They have put in a great 


deal of equipment to take out the fly ash to 


keep the stack effluent appearing clean. But 
there is that pollutant that comes into the 
atmosphere from a coal-fired or an oil-fired 
power station. That does not exist in a reac- 
tor. There is no air required for combustion 


_ to carry it on. In a reactor it all takes place 


inside a sealed chamber, and the heat does 
not require a combustion material like oxy- 
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gen in the air. The stack we have is only 
there to take away the ventilation around the 
plant. In a normal operation or even abnor- 
mal operation there is no pollutant of that 
kind. 


On the other side, you will hear—perhaps 
you are going to ask this question—of the 
temperature pollution of lakes and rivers, 
that is, raising the temperature of the water. 
It is the same for both plants. Both plants use 
turbines that have to have condensers to 
operate, and the condensers are cooled by 
river water or lake water. One is as bad or as 
good as the other. In some locations you will 
get what they call thermal pollution in a riv- 
er, for instance, from either a coal-fired plant 
or a nuclear plant, to virtually the same 
extent. The ones located on Lake Huron pro- 
duce no noticeable effect on the temperature 
of the lake. The evaporation rate is so much 
more and the energy from the sun is so much 
more than anything we put into a lake like 
Lake Huron that it is immeasurable. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, there are some 
other questions I would like to ask. Really 
this is research, and I believe it would come 
under—you have a research and development 
reactor. Do I understand that you have been 
experimenting with an organic liquid cooling? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, we have. 
Mr. Harding: Has this been given up? 


Mr. Gray: No, it has not been given up. We 
have an organic cooled reactor. It is too bad 
you do not have a chance to go to Whiteshell 
near Winnipeg. We are very, very proud of 
this reactor and it has been one of our most 
successful experimental facilities in all the 
years we have operated. 


When we decided to build the boiling light 
water reactor at Gentilly in Quebec, we really 
searched our souls as to whether that should 
be a boiling light water reactor or an organic 
cooled reactor. In all of our assessments they 
came out just about equal, from the point of 
view of unit energy cost. But some of us—I 
do not know which side of the fence I was 
on—felt that it would be nicer to have a 
water coolant that we were all accustomed to, 
not a heavy water coolant but an ordinary 
light water coolant, rather than organic 
material with which we were not very famil- 
iar. So a decision was made to build the boil- 
ing light water prototype plant, and just 
carry on with the research reactor, WR-1, the 
organic type. 
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Now it has run for three or four years, and 
it has been so successful that there are some 
people within AECL who now feel that we 
should have built an organic cooled reactor. 
Nobody feels, I do not think, that we should 
not have built the boiling light water plan, 
but the pressure is now on to build a proto- 
type organic cooled reactor, and if we were 
not in the sort of budget fix we are in these 
days, we would be coming to the government 
about now looking for money to propose an 
organic cool reactor. It looks very good, but 
we simply do not have the money to put this 
forward at this time. 


Mr. Harding: There are another couple of 
questions I would like to ask. I think this is 
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one of the most interesting pieces of informa- 
tion I obtained on our trip to Chalk River, so 
I hope that I did not get it wrong. I under- 
stood from Dr. Lewis that this could mean a 
real breakthrough in costs, as far as kilowatt 
hours are concerned. In some of the notes 
which he supplied to the members he indicat- 
ed or he felt, although the experiment had 
not been concluded, that perhaps by the 
1980’s we could reduce it to two mills or less. 
I understood it was this type of reactor that 
he was referring to. Have you any comments 
on that? 


Mr. Gray: You understood Dr. Lewis cor- 
rectly. He was talking about 1968 dollars, but 
this is 15 and 20 years away. It is complicated 
and is not quite that simple. He has worked 
out quite a complicated reactor. It combines 
not only organic cooling and thorium fueling, 
but also Uranium 235 fueling. He has pro- 
duced a reactor which he has called a valu- 
breeder. Dr. Lewis has been very successful 
in producing reactor systems over the years. I 
think some of our applied people at Chalk 
River, Douglas Point and Toronto feel that it 
is too much of a “paper” reactor, and that 
when you finally get down to working out all 
the problems, the estimated two mills will be 
hard to hang on to. Dr. Lewis is a very able 
man, he is one of the most able persons in the 
world in this field, so we must take this 
seriously. 

This is a major program. It is not just 
building an organic cooled reactor. This is a 
program involving $10 million, $15 million or 
$20 million dollars a year research for 10 or 
15 years. His calculations show that in a large 
size, 1,000 megawatts or 1,500 megawatts, and 
with the right financing, the two mill power 
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is quite feasible. Additionally, it extends the 
energy reserves far into the future, because it 
burns thorium and uranium extremely well. 


Mr. Harding: Just one more question, 
although I think my time is nearly up, Mr. 
Chairman. If additional money was given to 
you for research or allocated to your branch, 
would some of it go toward this type of 
work? 


Mr. Gray: Very much so. 


Mr. Harding: Would this be one of the first 
projects that you would put it into? 


Mr. Gray: The first thing that we would 
like to do would be to put a little more 
money into industry. We were forecd to cut 
down our research and development contracts 
in industry from $7 million to $6 million to $5 
million, to about $4.5 million next year. I 
think if we had $2 million or $3 million or $5 
million more we would initially like to put $1 
million or $2 million back into industry. Part 
of it would be working in this field. 


Mr. Harding: I would like to add one more 
comment before I stop Mr. Chairman. I think 
if we could produce two mill power at a 
station in this country through nuclear gener- 
ation, the amount of electricity which this 
country is now using and will be using in the 
future, would return us hundreds of millions 
of dollars every single year. It seems to me 
that projects of this type should be given all 
the encouragement in the world by this Com- 
mittee and government. We cannot afford to 
let projects like this go by the board, because 
I think it is a matter of getting into the 
market first. Once these are set up, I pre- 
sume, we would have markets for them in 
other countries. 


Mr. Gray: Yes, if we could produce that 
sort of plant. As well, we will have markets 
for the plants which we now have. If we had 
hat plant in our sales brochure, we could 
sell as many as we could produce. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Chairman, may I 
first be permitted to thank Mr. Gray for our 
visit to Chalk River. While we did not have 
the pleasure of his presence I want to give 
him the assurance that Mr. Haywood and Dr. 
Lewis and his staff looked after us very well 
and made us feel right at home. 
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I think it was said during our visit that 
AECL has five sites, or five work areas, dis- 
persed through Canada. Is this right? 
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Mr. Gray: Yes we have. They include the 
project you visited, which was the Chaik 
River Nuclear Laboratories, the Whiteshell 
Nuclear Establishment near Winnipeg which 
is a small version of Chalk River, and 
involves 750 people as compared to 2,400 at 
Chalk River. We have our Toronto division 
which is a Power Projects division mainly 
concerned with design with some develop- 
ment work. Actually, we have six, there is an 
off shoot of that at Peterborough where we 
have taken over the CGE group and made 
them a division of Power Projects. 


We have our Commercial Products group at 
South March, which is just outside of Ottawa, 
and the head office which consists of the 
three of us and some staff. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Gray, are there 
any particular reasons, why these sites are 
dispersed? Are there any advantages to this 
or is there any significance to the dispersal? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, the Chalk River site was 
chosen during the war, in 1943, because of its’ 
location, from a security and safety point of 
view. It was at the top end of the Petawawa 
military reserve and adjacent to a forestry 
reserve. It was chosen for just that reason. It 
was a Secret establishment. 


It has turned out to be an ideal location for 
projects like this where there is a lot of 
radioactivity. It has good disposal areas, as it 
has abundant sandy areas. Those are the 
reasons for Chalk River. 


When we came to look for a second site, we 
actually looked from coast to coast, B.C. to 
Newfoundland, and did an evaluation of all 
the possible places we could think of. Manito- 
ba came out on top and so we started looking 
for a site there. We had to go about 60 miles 
from Winnipeg in order to get a site that had 
enough acreage and remoteness so that we 
could have an establishment that would fulfill 
the requirements of the experiments which 
we do. It was separated in order to put some 
of this sort of work into Western Canada. It 
was a decision, and I think a correct one by 
the government and in which we participated. 


We could have concentrated it at Chalk 
River, but we decided at that time that since 
Chalk River as about 2,400 or 2,500 people 
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and we had seen one or two other establish- 
ments around the world go downhill after 
they got to 5,000 people, we made a decision 
within AECL not to let it grow beyond about 
2,500 in order to keep the plant healthy. That 
is why we went to another site. 


The location of the Power Projects group in 
Toronto is entirely related to Ontario Hydro. 
That is the main customer. They located 
down there in 1958 in an Ontario Hydro 
building, the old Mamby service centre, to 
design reactors for Ontario Hydro and be 
near manufacturers. It is primarily because 
Ontario Hydro are the customers. 


We are here because I have to spend most 
of my time with the government. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): In committees! 


Mr. Gray: Commercial Products are here 
because it is a good location for that type of 
operation. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): There has been news 
about the tender which was lately presented 
to the Greek government for a nuclear reac- 
tor, and I think the successful tenderer was 
England. Are you aware of the terms of the 
tender and the difference or the significant 
deciding factors in these tenders? Why we 
did not get the... 


Mr. Gray: We are only aware of what we 
have been told. Of course we are aware of 
what we put in. We put in a very quick 
tender. They asked for it in February and it 
had to be in by March 15. We have been 
advised from the embassy that the Utility in 
Athens was quite satisfied with our proposal. 
We understand the price and the bid were 
just as good as those of the British, but since 
we refused to buy $65 million worth of tobac- 
co the order went to England. Everything was 
quite open and was in the press. Our Ambas- 
sador has been told, very directly, that the 
work went to Britain because of the purchase 
of tobacco. It was not related to the price or 
the technical competence of either our team 
or of Canada’s to supply. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): Were both nuclear sys- 
tems tendered on identical or similar bases or 
can you compare both systems generally for 
us? 


Mr. Gray: They were both heavy water 
moderated but their system is what they call 
the steam generating heavy-water reactor, it 
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is an enriched fuel reactor, it is similar to the 
one we are building in Quebec, but it is a 
different reactor. It probably costs nearly the 
same amount to build and probably a little 
more to fuel than our type of plant. 


On most of these bids to foreign countries, 
there are very few identical bids go in. Even 
the American bids are usually different. If 
say, Westinghouse and G.E. bid, the reactors 
are different. All you can do is put a team on 
evaluating the capital cost of the plant you 
could bid at a guaranteed price and then esti- 
mate what it is going to cost to operate that 
plant in your own utility and, in your own 
system of evaluating these things, decide 
what the unit energy costs are going to be 
and make a decision. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Have you some tenders 
pending now awaiting approval or refusal? 


Mr. Gray: In Rumania we put in a proposal 
that was valid until March 15—so it is no 
longer valid—for a 300-megawatt unit and a 
600-megawatt technical description but it did 
not have a price on it. After we put the price 
in the Rumanians wanted us not only to put 
in a price on a 300 but on a 600-megawatt 
reactor, on a heavy-water production plant, a 
refinery, a fuel fabrication plant and to firm 
up industry to industry agreements for the 
manufacture of equipment in Rumania; for 
instance, between CGE and the Rumanian 
company or Vickers and the Rumanian com- 
pany. We just said this was impractical. It 
was impractical to do all this in one package 
at any one time. 


They wanted to make sure that their whole 
program was going to be buttoned up and 
clean. But first of all, if you add it all up it 
comes to something like $190 million of loans 
that we would have to put into Rumania. It is 
more heavy water than we have and we just 
said that we cannot meet that. We told them: 
what we thought they should do and we did 
not hear from them for three or four weeks. 
Some mails went astray and they finally tele- 
graphed me to see why we had not replied. I 
happened to be over in Europe on May 3 so I 
met the officials of the Rumanian group in 
Vienna. They have changed their demands 
now and it looks as though we are mainly 
back on a wicket that we can play on. We 
wrote to them last week making a new 
proposal without any firm bid, but I would 
say that there was quite a good chance we 
ean get a project in Rumania if we are pre- 
pared to take a big one. This is a matter that 
would be up to the government, how much 
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eredit they are prepared to put forward to 
Rumania. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you very much, 
sir. 


The Chairman: Mr. Alkenbrack. 


Mr. Alkenbrack: My question is very brief, 
Mr. Chairman. I want to congratulate Mr. 
Gray on his report. I want to thank him for 
the hospitality at Chalk River the other day. 
We learned an awful lot about this industry 
and I want to commend you for the good 
position in the world of nuclear energy that 
you occupy. 


The question I wanted to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that Mr. Gray will recall probably on 
August 21, 1963 I contacted him regarding a 
power plant in Lennox and, of course, at that 
time we were talking about a nuclear-pow- 
ered plant but there was nothing certain 
about which type they would adopt. I have 
here a copy of the letter I wrote to him 
August 21, 1963 making the recommendation 
that the power plant be built in Lennox. On 
December 8, 1968, Ontario Hydro announced 
that one would be built there. Now my ques- 
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tion is. I believe the plant is going to be 
coal-fired, and I have no quarrel with that 
whatsoever, but why is it not being 
nuclear-powered? 


Mr. Gray: Again, Ontario Hydro are in 
a much better position to reply, but the main 
reason given to us by the chairman of Ontario 
Hydro is the amount of money available to 
build plants. The can build the million kilo- 
watts that they want in coal-fired plants for 
about one-third of the amount of money they 
can in nuclear plants. So they decided to go 
ahead with a million coal-fired and three mil- 
lion nuclear. I think you will find another 
coal-fired plant built in Ontario if the money 
situation stays the same. It is purely a ques- 
tion of financing as I understand it. 


Mr. Alkenbrack: I understand this new . 
plant is to cost $275 million. What is the yield’ 
per mill? 


Mr. Gray: In the new plant in Lennox? 
Mr. Alkenbrack: Yes. 


Mr. Gray: I think it is around four mills 
per kilowatt hour. It depends upon the price 
of coal and the actual cost of the plant. It 
may be a little more than four mills. 
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Mr. Alkenbrack: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Marchand. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I have 
only a couple of brief questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not exactly certain what is meant 
in the first paragraph under the heading “Nu- 
clear Power Program”. in terms of money. Is 
this plant, this nuclear power station being 
built in Bruce County going to be financed 
completely by Ontario Hydro? 


Mr. Gray: Financed completely by Ontario 
Hydro. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I no- 
ticed some time ago in the press where the 
Russians have come up with a small nuclear- 
powered plant that they are going to distrib- 
ute in some of their northern communities. 
Are we thinking in terms of this or are we 
doing any research in this area to see if we 
cannot come up with some similar types of 
plants, perhaps that might be usable in our 
northern areas? 


Mr. Gray: We have done quite a large 
study in this area. First of all, we had a 
survey done by a consulting engineering firm 
of the size of the power units in Canada and 
in the world for northern use or for mining 
operations. Then we did quite a large study 
of three reactor types, the best ideas we could 
come up with. Unfortunately, it is too expen- 
sive. With the unit energy cost it is still really 
cheaper to use a diesel plant or 500 kilowatts 
than it is to use a nuclear plant. Using any 
nuclear designs that we would come up with, 
and we are knowledgeable in all the designs 
in the United States and to some extent in 
Russia, it is just not an economic proposition. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): What 
would be the cost of the Russian plant, say, 
compared to a unit of our plant? 


Mr. Gray: I have no idea but I imagine it 
has been well up not in mills per kilowatt 
hour but in dollars per kilowatt hour—in unit 
energy costs. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): What 
were your comparative costs, as a matter of 
interest, say between... 


Mr. Gray: They varied all over the lot 
because where we came up with 25 mills for 
‘a fairly large plant, for some place like 
Whitehorse would we get down to, perhaps, 
25: mills per kilowatt hour. It depends on how 
you handle the unit capital cost, the cost per 
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kilowatt. Installed it is very, very high. In 
these plants we are not taiking of $250, it 
would be more like $2,500 or $5,000 per kilo- 
watt installed. If you are really interested we 
could send you copies of the reports. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Carikoo): I would 
not mind. I am sorry I missed the trip up to 
Chalk River, I really meant to go out. I do 
not know an awful lot about atomic energy 
power but I have an interest in it and I 
would like to learn more about it. I am sorry 
I missed the trip but I would be grateful if 
you would send them. 


Mr. Gray: We will send them. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): It 
seems to me that atomic power is going to be 
one of the things for the future and we all are 
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looking at atomic power, perhaps, for many, 
many reasons. If you look beyond the year 
2000 with the consumption of our petroleum 
and all these types of things, our nonrenewa- 
ble resources, and with the utilization of water 
power and, perhaps, the utilization of water 
in other ways—I have taken all of these fac- 
tors into consideration and I think this is the 
real field. Are you going to continue research 
in this area and try to come up with some 
cheaper method that would .. 


Mr. Gray: We are in nuclear power, but 
nuclear power and small units in the North 
do not come together. The nuclear power is 
good in very large units, at least 750,UL0 kilo- 
watts which would probably cover the whole 
of northern Canada three or four times over 
in its requirements for power. 


Nuclear energy is only good in small units 
when it is used in very small units like space- 
craft. Then it is not a reactor, it is used as an 
energy source that emits energy for these 
spacecraft. This is all right, but it is quite a 
different form. It is not a nuclear reactor. You 
would not have seen this at Chalk River any- 
way, Mr. Chairman although they are knowl- 
edgeable in it. This work was mainly done at 
Whiteshell in Manitoba. If any of you are 
interested in small reactor work and can 
spend a day or two days there it would be 
well worth your while because the staff there 
are just as keen as you are to find a small 
reactor. This would really give them a new 
lease on life, but unfortunately it did not 
work out and we have shut down that work. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Just to 
pursue this matter of a reactor used in a 
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spacecraft further, what kind of a reactor is 
it? What are they using as their source of 
energy? 


Mr. Gray: They may use cobalt which 
emits continuous energy in gamma ray ener- 
gy; they may use a neutron source to emit 
energy. In a cell this produces very low 
currents to operate radios or transmitters of 
this sort. It is not to heat them, although I 
guess they even use it as a heat source in 
some of them. There is a small reactor that 
you can buy produced by North American 
Aviation, I think, but it is not an economie 
proposition from the point of view of a north- 
ern community. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Are 
you looking at this work in small nuclear 
reactors as a possibility of powering cars, for 
instance? 


Mr. Gray: As far as we can see in anything 
we know now it is quite impractical. Even 
powering very large aircraft, which is being 
studied in one or two countries looks nearly 
impractical to us. It is a wonderful power 
source for a nuclear submarine but that is a 
pretty big energy source. The submarines are 
pretty large vessels. The beauty of the thing 
is that it does not require oxygen and they 
can submerge and stay down for a year if 
they want. It is a wonderful source for that 
sort of thing, but it has to be very large. 
There is talk, perhaps, of fitting a Canadian 
icebreaker with a nuclear reactor. When you 
get down to the economics of these sorts of 
things you find that where you are going to 
be coming into ports anyway that you can 
pick up oil. A nuclear submarine is perfect. It 
is an absolutely wonderful vessel. I think 
nuclear energy in effecting the production of 
a nuclear submarine for defence has done 
more for the world than other single thing 
that it has done. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Thank 
you very much. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Gray whether we are importing 
heavy water into Canada to supply our 
nuclear power stations? 


Mr. Gray: Are we? 
Mr. Gilbert: Yes, are we? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. We hoped we would not. 
We had a contract with Deuterium of Canada 
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Limited in Glace Bay to produce nearly 1,000 
tons by now. They were to be in production 
of 200 tons a year in July 1966. They have not 
produced any yet and they are still some way 
from getting that plant into operation. In the 
meantime, we have gone ahead on committed 
power plants and we have had to purchase 
heavy water from the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. We have committed to 
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purchase and this is why we needed this vote 
changed. By June, we would like to pick up 
enough heavy water for the Indian plant, for 
the Pakistan plant, and for the Pickering 
plant. We are not going to use it; it is all 
being resold, but in order to finance it we 
need to have the vote changed. 


Mr. Gilbert: What is the problem with 
regard to the deuterium plant in Nova Scotia? 


Mr. Gray: I would rather you read the evi- 
dence in Nova Scotia than... 


Mr. Gilbert: I would prefer it if you would 
summarize it for me. It is much easier. 


Mr. Gray: It is a culmination of design 
problems related, I think, particularly to the 
use of salt water as a source of deuterium. 
Deuterium is in all water and the amount of 
deuterium may be 140 parts per million in 
this water. In salt water it is more like 157 
parts per million and every part is quite 
important. When the designers built that 
plant they decided to use salt water as the 
source and they have run into some very 
severe corrosion problems that they might 
have been able to foresee. Anyway, they did 
not, and the plant has not functioned. The 
latest thing is the corrosion of all the heat 
exchangers and it will take some months to 
get new heat exchangers. It is a very com- 
plicated problem, if you read the evidence in 
Nova Scotia you will find this. 


Mr. Gilbert: Is this a Crown corporation? 


Mr. Gray: Industrial Estates, yes, it is a 
Crown corporation of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. We have nothing to do with it other 
than the purchase contract. We have been at 
arm’s length, and I assure you at long arm’s 
length with the Deuterium Corporation since 
the inception because of the patent problems. 
It is a very sad story because we really need 
heavy water and we are having to pay a lot 
more for it from the United States than the 
contract price from Deuterium. 


Mr. Gilbert: Is the heavy water plant 
completed at Douglas Point? “ 


{ 
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Mr. Gray: No. They are just starting con- 
struction. Canadian General Electric Compa- 
ny is building another heavy water plant in 
Nova Scotia at Point Tupper and it is very 
near completion. It is a 400 tons a year plant. 
As nearly as we can tell it is on schedule, or 
nearly on schedule, and we expect it to be 
producing heavy water by the end of this 
year, within a month or so of the schedule. So 
we will be getting production by the end of 
the year or the beginning of next year. 


Mr. Gilbert: With regard to that heavy 
water plant at Douglas Point will AECL be 
operating the plant, or will it be Ontario 
Hydro? 


Mr. Gray: It is being operated by Ontario 
Hydro for us, using steam first from the Dou- 
glas Point plant and then steam from these 
large plants. That is why it is located there, 
the steam from these large plants is very 
low-cost steam. 


Mr. Gilbert: Would you tell me what state 
your ING program is in, Intense Neutron 
Generator. 


Mr. Gray: ING is pretty well dead and 
buried. It keeps coming to the surface every 
once in awhile. We do not have an ING pro- 
ject within AECL. We have salvaged three 
parts of the ING project and are continuing 
with them. The vote for ING was a separate 
vote, or a separate item in the estimates, and 
it was not approved; so we have no money in 
for ING now. We have the money in for a 
group of the staff. We have had to terminate 
all our contracts with industry and release a 
lot of people who were attached to Chalk 
River working on ING. 


We are doing some work on an accelerator 
that we think might have some industrial 
application. We were doing some work on an 
injector which was part of the ING project 
and on a liquid metal coolant which was to be 
_ the target. Lead bismuth was to be the target 
that we were going to impinge with projectiles 
to cause neutrons to be formed. We think that 
work should continue because we may use it 
as a coolant in a reactor. There are three 
' parts of ING, three little pieces of ING that 
are carrying on with that same group of peo- 
_ ple, but it is not ING. 
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Mr. Gilbert: It is not ING. 


Mr. Gray: It is not ING. It is nowhere near 
ING. 
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Mr. Gilbert: And I imagine you are disap- 
pointed about this? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, there was a lot of 
enthusiasm, at Chalk River particularly. I 
personally do not think it would have been 
built at Chalk River, I think it would have 
been built near a university or a group of 
universities. This is where Dr. Lewis and I do 
not quite agree. He would like to see it built 
at Chalk River but I think it would have been 
better to build it somewhere else. But a large 
group of our very good staff would have been 
involved in its construction, operation and 
use. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Gray, on page 77 of the 
Estimates the details under the Chalk River 
Nuclear Laboratories show a total expense of 
$39,754,000 for 1969-70. Do you see that at the 
bottom of the page? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: And then 1968-69, $39,253,000. 
Then you deduct from that revenue of $3,- 
015,000 in 1969-70 compared to $2,450,000 in 
1968-69, which indicates a half million dollar 
difference on revenue and yet the costs are 
almost constant. Do you follow my point, Mr. 
Gray? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. Revenues at Chalk River 
can vary all over the lot. For instance, the 
sale of a packet of information to Japan 
might bring in a quarter of a million or half a 
million dollars. That NRU reactor which you 
may have seen at Chalk River last year pro- 
duced a million dollars worth of cobalt. Chalk 
River sells that to our commercial division, so 
it comes in as a revenue to Chalk River. This 
revenue item can vary. 


Mr. Gilbert: It can vary. It has no relation- 
ship then? 


Mr. Gray: Not really. Housing rental is a 
pretty stable thing; apartment rental is at a 
pretty stable level. 


I am reminded that at NPD we own the 
reactor, Ontario Hydro own the turbo genera- 
tor and we sell steam to Ontario Hydro. For 
instance, it was done for three months this 
past summer, in fact it was done longer than 
that with this changeover and yet we have to 
keep paying the staff. The sales here would 
be down but we saved some money on fuel. 
But the revenues at Chalk River vary all over 
the place. 


Mr. Gilbert: I have just one short final 
question. Will the Hearn plant in Toronto, 
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which is right in my constituency, continue to 
operate after the Pickering plant is in full 
production? 


Mr. Gray: I would think Hydro would keep 
the Hearn plant as a standby spinning reserve 
for a long, long time. 


Mr. Gilbert: Weil, I am disappointed to 
hear that because there is a white ash... 


Mr. Gray: Are you down wind from it? 


Mr. Gilbert: ...that comes out, falls on the 
property of my constituents and I bear the 
brunt of the criticism. I wish that your 
research department would really bear down 
on this white ash problem and straighten it 
out for myself and for my constituents. 


I am sure that you will take note of that, 
Mr. Gray. 
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Mr. Gray: Yes, I will certainly speak to the 
chief engineer of Hydro. 


The Chairman: I would just like to say at 
this time that I hope Mr. Gray will continue 
to take all the good advice that Dr. Lewis has 
been offering him over the years, particularly 
with regard to Chalk River. Mr. Foster. 


Mr. Foster: Mr. Gray, my question concerns 
the amount of uranium used in a plant such 
as Pickering that produces 2 million kilowatts 
of power. What is the amount per year that 
could be consumed by a plant like this? 


Mr. Gray: I would think between 350 and 
400 tons of uranium. That is U, nor U;0,— 
uranium metal. I am thinking of something 
like 90 tons per year per reactor. 


Mr. Foster: So this would be four times 
that when going at top rate. 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Mr. Foster; How many tons will be utilized 
in Canada when all the plants that we have 
operating now come into full production? 


Mr. Gray: Well, that is a major user. Dou- 
glas Point uses about 25 tons a year; the 
Gentilly plant will use maybe 30 to 35 tons a 
year. Those are the only two plants other 
than the Pickering plant at about 300 or 400 
tons. Then there is the Bruce plant, which is 
about half as big again, and will use about 
600 tons. 


The quantity of uranium used in the 
Canadian type plant is quite low. It is a good 
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selling point from the reactor point of view 
but it is not a very good selling point from 
the uranium producers’ point of view. The 
uranium producers do not like our type of 
plant because we burn uranium two or three 
times as efficiently as any other nuclear 
power reactor. The American reactors are 
wonderful reactors for the uranium industry 
because they chew up a lot more uranium. 


Mr. Foster: My riding contains Elliot Lake 
and that is why I am concerned with this 
problem. 


What is the total amount of uranium pro- 
duced per year from all our mines? I was just 
wondering how much we use up domestically 
in Canada of the uranium that is mined? 


Mr. Gray: Quite a small percentage. Urani- | 


um is not our field. 


My. Foster: I realize that. 


Mr. Gray: We should have the figure but I | 


really would be guessing if I suggested one. It 
is quite a small percentage. 


Mr. Foster: Would it be in the order of 10 | 


or 20 per cent? 


Mr. Gray: I would think probably less than 
10 per cent. 


Mr. Fosier: That completes my questions. | 


Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon, you are next. — 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


May I first concur with some of the mem- 
bers who had expressed their appreciation for 
that most scintillating and informative trip 
we had to Chalk River and for the kind hos- 
pitality extended to the members of Commit- 
tee during that trip. 


Dr. Gray, I understand that Russian scien- 
tists visited the Chalk River plant and White- 
shell. What co-operation do you obtain from 
the Russians in this regard? 


Mr. Gray: We have an agreement with 
Russia that is fairly circumscribed. I think it 
is two visits a year each way. We sent a 
group of four or five people to Russia twice a 
year and they send a similar number of Rus- 


sian scientists to Canada twice a year. In the © 


fields of work that they are interested in and 
we are interested in, there is a very good 


scientific exchange. They are very friendly. In | 


the areas beyond what is written down it is 
very difficult to see anything, although I was 
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there about a year ago and our group was 
shown anything we wanted to see, including 
some of their vast research work. There is no 
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commercial information passed either way, 
like our agreements with the U.K. or France 
or the U.S. It is purely in the scientific field 
where everything is really published and the 
scientists just forget about borders and talk 
quite freely. 


Mr. Deakon: That is most commendable. 


On page 2 of your summary to the Commit- 
tee you list three types of reactors: pressur- 
ized heavy water coolant; boiling heavy 
water coolant and boiling light water coolant. 
Cculd you please tell the Committee the dif- 
ference between these reactors and compare 
them economically. 


Mr. Gray: The pressurized heavy water 
coolant reactor is the only one that we really 
have a good hold of. As you see, there are a 
lot of them being built. This is the type of 


_ plant that we can offer commercially at a firm 
_ price contract and guarantee performance. It 
_is the Douglas Point and the Bruce type plant 


where the costs are likely to be in the order 
of 4 mills per kilowatt hours. The boiling 


heavy water reactor will save money. We 
expect these pressurized heavy water reactors 


will switch to boiling which allows you to 
take more energy out of the same sized chan- 
nel at lower pressure. You take the energy out 
by evaporating water rather than just rais- 
ing its temperature. As the energy transfers 
to steam by the heat of the evaporation, it is 
a little more efficient. However, we have not 
gone far enough in that line to allow Ontario 
Hydro, for instance, to build a very large 
plant, because we are just learning. We have 
changed the small plant to a boiling heavy 
water reactor to get the experience. But I 


- expect that we will allow some of these pres- 
_ surized ones that we have built to boil a little 
| bit in order to increase their energy. 


So it is a mode. In the next phase of our 
work we are trying to increase the efficiency 
of these reactors. The whole process has quite 
low efficiency, about 30 per cent and we 
would like to get that up to 40 per cent. One 
way to do it is to get boiling in the channels. 


So the boiling heavy water will be an 


improvement over the pressurized heavy 
water reactor. 


The boiling light water is quite a different 


problem. You could not make a natural urani- 


um reactor work if it was a pressurized light 
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water reactor. You have to get less light 
water in there. One way to do it is to boil it 
so the density is down. On the one we are 
building at Gentilly, near Three Rivers, the 
water is actually in a vapour phase, a mix- 
ture of water and vapour, and since most of 
the leaks that we get are in the pressurized 
system, that is the coolant systems, by going 
to light water we get away from this problem 
of leaks, we hope. We also go directly from 
the reactor in the boiling light water system 
to the turbine. You do not go through heat 
exchangers, just through a steam separator 
and right to the turbine. So there is a saving 
of money not only on the cost of the coolant, 
which is ordinary water, but on the elimina- 
tion of heat exchangers. It is not as economi- 
cal in the use of neutrons, I mean the fuel 
cost will go up because this water absorbs 
neutrons, but there are many of us who really 
feel that of all our systems boiling light water 
is going to be the reactor of the future—but 
we will not know for about three years. 


Mr. Deakon: Aside from having difficulties 
at Pickering with the electrical workers 
strike, I notice on page four you had a 
mechanical failure in the Douglas Point plant. 
Did this curtail the full production of this 
plant for some time? 


Mr. Gray: It will be down for two months, 
perhaps a little more. The limiting time on 
the down time at the moment is the turbine 
because there is some blading trouble on it 
that has to be repaired. It was being shut 
down to check the turbine anyway but now 
that we have the lid off the turbine we find 
there is quite a bit more work on the turbine 
than we had contemplated. We have had the 
manufacturers over and it looks like the hold- 
ing item. But yes, there was a mechanical 
failure. It was an error in design. A design 
change had been issued from the design office 
to the plant some months ago but they were 
toossbusy stomgeteatiit. It swas’ a matter..of 
changing a plug that goes in the channel. 
There is a machine that hooks on to the end 
of the channel and shuffles the fuel and there 
is a plug goes in there. There was an error in 
the design which allowed some fingers to go 
in and expand a lot. It was not supposed to 
happen but by an error in operating proce- 
dure it did happen and it is locked on. I think 
it is probably free now. But we could not 
move it off and we had to take the machine 
off the other end. The channel is double- 
ended, with a machine on each end. This one 
locked on and, with all the force we had, we 
could not move it. So we took the other 
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machine off and took all the fuel out and then 
we had to put a tool through and force these 
fingers out to release it. That is about done 
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now. If it had not been for the turbine it 
would have been down about a month. We 
lose a month’s production because of that 
fault. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): To get back to that 
Deuterium company, was that heavy water 
not tendered at the time? Am I correct that 
there was a western company being formed 
that was tendering— 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 
Mr. Roy (Timmins): On the same project? 


Mr. Gray: There were several involvements. 
Western Deuterium was one of the compa- 
nies; also the man who located in Nova 
Scotia, Mr. Spevack from New York, was 
talking about locating in western Canada. The 
best proposal finally came from the Spevack 
organization which is Deuterium of Canada 
Limited, at a location at Glace Bay, because 
of coal and steam subsidies. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Do the other proposals 
look pretty good today after all the trouble 
there was in Glace Bay? 


Mr. Gray: Any proposal where the plant 
would be running would look very good 
today. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. Gray, in layman’s 
language how would you describe heavy 
water? 


Mr. Gray: It looks exactly like this. It is 10 
per cent heavier. It would taste exactly the 
same. It freezes at a slightly higher tempera- 
ture. It has two characteristics. It is very 
expensive—$20 a pound or $28 a pound in the 
United States—and it is the best known 
material to have inside a thermal reactor to 
slow down neutrons until they have a chance 
to split uranium. It slows them down without 
catching them. Ordinary water absorbs the 
neutrons. Heavy water slows them down, it is 
the most efficient moderator there is in the 
world, and that is the backbone of the whole 
Canadian program and has been since 1948. 
The scientists right at the start picked the 
best moderator they could get and said, ‘““Now 
let us respect this moderator and let us make 
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it work”. This is where Dr. Lewis’s main con- 
tribution has been. He has been so miserable 
about loss of neutrons that he has made the 
people produce a good reactor. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): In two words, how do 
they make it heavy? 


Mr. Gray: All normal water is made out of 
H,0O and D.O deuterium oxide, and, as I said 
earlier, about 130 or 140 parts per million of 
this water will be D.O. You separate the D.O 
out and that is why it is so expensive. You 
separate it out by an exchange process—cold 
and hot exchange with an H.S catalyst. So 
that all you do is separate the deuterium oxide 
out of this water. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Marchand, do you have 
a supplementary? 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): 
stable is the heavy water? 


How 


Mr. Gray: It is stable. 
Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I see. 
Mr. Gray: It is not radioactive. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): 
say it is deuterium oxide? 


You 


Mr. Gray: D.O. H.O is water. Heavy water 
is D,O—deuterium oxide? 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I 
should go back to my basic chemistry again. I 
used to think that it was a chemical structure 
where there were actually more hydrogen 
atoms attached to the oxygen— 


Mr. Gray: It is an isotope of hydrogen 
really. 
Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): So 


deuterium really is an isotope of hydrogen. 


Mr. Gray: Yes, as tritium is an isotope of 
hydrogen. 
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Mr. Gray: Tritium is another isotope of 
hydrogen. As you go up the scale you will get 
deuterium and then tritium. It is a different 
isotope with different characteristics. This has 
been known for many, many years. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding. 
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Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I just have 
two or three questions more I would like to 
ask Mr. Gray. 


The ING program has been mentioned here 
tonight. It has been cancelled. Mr. Gray, what 
was the end object of this research program 
that you had set up? 


Mr. Gray: The main immediate object of 
ING was an intense neutron generator; that 
is, some years ago the Board of Directors 
asked our scientists what should we be doing 
ten years from now in research? They spent a 
year or two years looking at hydro-dynamics, 
fusion, fast reactors, bigger reactors, many 
things, and they came up with the project of 
this intense neutron generator. They wanted 
to have an intense source of neutrons. The 
NRX reactor was the best reactor in the 
world when it was built. It is still a very 
good reactor, with an intensity of neutrons of 
10 to the 12th. Then we built the NRU reactor 
which went up a factor of 10. And it was the 
best reactor in the world to do research for 
eight or ten years. Now it has been surpassed. 
To build another reactor of this type, it was 
pretty hard to go much further than the 
Americans have gone or the British and 
Europeans have gone in producing neutrons 
by fission. The scientists came up with a new 
idea that if you bombarded a metallic target 
like lead bismuth—it is called spallation, the 
splitting off of neutrons—if you bombarded it 
with enough energetic particles, this would 
produce a very high intensity of neutrons so 
that we ended up with, not a reactor, but a 
similar with a very high intensity of 
neutrons, 10 or 20 times as high as anybody 
else had in the world. That was the funda- 
mental thing so that they could use that as a 
source of neutrons. It happened that along the 
route to produce this they could take a beam 
off sideways and produce what they call mes- 
ons which is another important particle that 
is now becoming one of the main research 
tools in the United States, that is a thing they 
are building out in Vancouver at TRIUMF the 
Tri-University Meson Facility. Also with 
these very intense neutrons we could produce 
isotopes like Cobalt 60 and so on that are 
higher intensity than any other. So we would 
have had a very good research tool not only 
for neutrons but for mesons, we would have 
had a very good tool for producing isotopes of 
a very high intensity for research and for 
medicine. 


Then the ultimate of this thing was that it 
might have been an electrical breeder; that 
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is, in order to produce the particles of high 
energy you have to put quite a bit of electri- 
cal power in an accelerator, and Dr. Lewis 
and the boys with their calculations felt that 
with the neutrons they produced, they could 
produce fissionable material like plutonium or 
uranium 233 that itself would produce more 
energy than the electrical energy they put in. 
If they put one watt of energy into it, they 
could produce material that could produce 
one and a half watts. So that, there was what 
they call an electrical breeding. They would 
actually be able to produce more energy than 
they were putting into the machine. That was 
a long way off. It was theoretically possible, 
but it was glint in the scientist’s eye. It was a 
very big program. This, as you know, was 
going to cost $125 million to $150 million to 
build and about $25 million a year to operate, 


but it would have been a_ tremendous 
machine, an outstanding machine in the 
world. 


Mr. Deakon: I have a supplementary. Are 
the Americans working on this breeder? 


Mr. Gray: On the breeder, but not this. 
They are working on a breeder that uses 
fission as a source of neutrons; this used spal- 
lation as a source of neutrons. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I had another 
question or two. Actually I was very struck 
by a comment that Dr. Lewis made. He felt 
that a project of this type was, as he put it, 
the key to nuclear success in the nineties as 
far as Canada was concerned. He is many, 
many years ahead, I imagine, of even people 
in his own field, and generations ahead of 
Committee members. Nevertheless, I thought 
it was a very interesting remark. 


Mr. Chairman there are one or two more 
questions that I would like to ask of Mr. Gray. 
Where do you find most of your supplies now 
for nuclear equipment and so on? Do you 
have to go outside the country to do this? 


Mr. Gray: For some things we do, but we 
make a policy in our nuclear power stations, 
including the ones we design for Ontario Hy- 
dro; of not buying anything in the nuclear 
end of the plant that can be built in Canada. 
There are some items of the nuclear part that 
still come from outside the country such as 
zirconium pressure tubing for the reactor, 
some of the pump parts. I would say a very 
large percentage of the nuclear portion of the 
plant is made in Canada—by definition. 


Mr. Harding: I have another question in 
connection with the manufacturing of certain 
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nuclear equipment. We had a bit of discussion 
about this at Chalk River. What is your De- 
partment doing in trying to encourage the 
manufacture of this type of equipment in our 
own country? 
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Mr. Gray: First of all we are ordering it 
only from Canadian suppliers. A lot of the 
equipment design is done by us; then we go 
into the plant and do our darndest to get the 
equipment supplied to specification on time. 
It is not easy. 


We have one very good example of what 
we have done; this is nuclear fuel. Back in 
1955 we had at Chalk River a fuel fabrication 
plant; we were going to make our own fuel 
our reactors. We decided that this was proba- 
bly wrong. This was an area where indusiry 
could really get in and there would be enough 
business to make it a healthy business. So we 
set a private company up in the fuel manu- 
facturing business and we put about $2 mil- 
lion a year into that company, and subse- 
quently a second company, for over ten years. 
They are Canadian General Electric and 
Canadian Westinghouse and now both are 
fully qualified nuclear fuel suppliers and are 
bidding competitively for Ontario Hydro busi- 
ness, for our business, for overseas business. 
This program has been entirely paid for by 
the taxpayers. But they are fully qualified 
and now in that field they are on their own. 


Mr. Harding: Do you see other possibilities 
of manufacture within Canada of things 
which we currently have to buy outside? 


Mr. Gray: Oh yes, we are doing it all the 
time. On the pressure tube for these reactors, 
which is something like a couple of mil- 
lion doHars a year business (it is not as big as 
the fuel business, perhaps) we are at the 
moment working with two companies to 
qualify them as tubing suppliers. We did this 
for the calandria tube, the tube that goes 
outside the pressure tube. We have in the last 
year qualified Canadian Westinghouse to be a 
calandria tube supplier, so they are now bid- 
ding on calandria tubes. This goes for fuelling 
machines. I do not know whether we have 
qualified anybody to build fuelling machines; 
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we have not got them to work very well yet, 
but they are being manufactured in Canada 
by Canadian companies. 


Mr. Harding: Could you go to these compa- 
nies maybe with a design and suggest that 
they manufacture, and then would you kind 
of guarantee that you would buy supplies 
from them if they were competitive? 


Mr. Gray: What we usually do on a fuelling 
machine is place a development contract with 
a company and work with them for two or 
three years on manufacture. If we have a full 
design of our own, and there is more than 
one company that we feel is qualified to sup- 
ply it, we go with the design to the compa- 
nies and ask them for proposals. It may be a 
cost contract proposal or a firm price contract 
proposal. Then they would bid on it. If there 
is only one pressure tube supplier, if we only 
qualify one because there is only enough busi- 
ness for one, he has to be competitive with 
the American supplier. There is no reason’ 
why he cannot be, once he is qualified. We 
spend a lot of time, a lot of money trying to 
qualify our industry in the nuclear equipment 
field. We have been quite successful in some 
areas and a complete failure in others; partly 
our fault and partly the suppliers’ fault. 


Mr. Harding: That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you very much. 

Vote 65 agreed to. 

Vote 70 agreed to. 

Vote L15 agreed to. 

Vote L20 as amended agreed to. 

Vote L25 agreed to. 

Vote L30 agreed to. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): Mr. 
Chairman, I have perhaps one recommenda- 
tion here. When the fellows are considering 
the next scientific excursion to Russia I won- 
der if they would consider taking the Com- 
mittee along. 


The Chairman: I want to thank Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Watson, and Mr. Sprague for being with 
us tonight. 


The meeting is adjourned. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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[Text] 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


(Visit to Burlington) 
WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1969. 


On Wednesday, May 21, 1969, members of the Standing Committee on 
National Resources and Public Works left for Burlington, Ontario, for a visit 
to the Canada Centre for Inland Waters of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrett, Chappell Forrestall, Foster, Gilbert, 
Haidasz, Harding, Hopkins, Lind, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), Orange and 
Sullivan, (12). 


In attendance: Dr. A. T. Prince, Director, Inland Waters Branch; Mr. J. P. 
Bruce, Acting Director, CCIW, and other officials of the departments of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, of Fisheries, and of National Health and Welfare. 


The group was welcomed in the Conference Room by Dr. A. T. Prince: 
Mr. Bruce made a few remarks and a film “What About Water” explaining the 
work of the Centre was shown; printed information was distributed to the 
Members. 

The Heads of the various sections were introduced, and the party boarded 
the “Martin Karlsen” for coffee and a short cruise during which the Members 
witnessed some of the tests made on the Lake and analyses made in the ship 
laboratories. 

The Members were the guests of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources for lunch, after which the party returned to the Centre to tour the 
facilities. 


After the visit, the Members were invited to an informal gathering and 
dinner at the residence of Mr. Gordon Sullivan, M.P. of Hamilton. 


At 9.00 o’clock p.m. the Members boarded the plane in Toronto for the 
return trip to Ottawa. 
Gabrielle Savard, 


Clerk of the Committee, pro tem. 


Monpay, May 26, 1969. 
(24) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 8.08 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Breau, Cullen, Gilbert, Harding, Hopkins, Hym- 
men, Langlois, MacDonald (Egmont), MacGuigan, Macquarrie, Mahoney, 
Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), McQuaid, Orange, Whicher— (15). 


Members also present: Messrs. Lind, MacLean and Pringle. 
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Witnesses: From the Department of Public Works: The Honourable Arthur 
Laing, Minister; Mr. Lucien Lalonde, Deputy Minister; and Mr. G. B. Williams, 
Senior Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The Chairman called Item 1 of the Public Works Estimates and introduced 
the Minister and his officials. 


A point of order was raised by Mr. MacDonald (Egmont) to the effect 
that Colonel Churchill was to be present as a witness. 


Discussion followed, during which the Chairman read a telegram from 
the Premier of Prince Edward Island. 


Following discussion, the Chairman ruled that as Item 1 of the Public 
Works Estimates did not make mention of the P.E.I. Causeway, then it was 
outside the order of reference of the Committee. 


The Minister was invited to make his statement, copies of which were 
distributed to the Committee. 


The Committee then proceeded to the questioning of the Minister and 
his officials. 


Following the questioning, the Chairman referred back to his ruling on 
Mr. MacDonald’s point of order. 


After discussion, it was moved by Mr. Gilbert, that Colonel Churchill 
be invited to appear before the Committee. 


The Chairman ruled the motion out of order on the basis of his prior 
ruling on Mr. MacDonald’s point of order. 


It was, 
Agreed,—That the matter of calling Colonel Churchill be referred to the 


Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 
At 10.20 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Timothy D. Ray, 
Clerk of the Committee, pro tem. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum; therefore, I will call the meeting to 
order. We have to complete our discussion on 
Vote 1 of the Department of Public Works. 
We have passed all the other estimates of this 
Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


1 General Administration, including grants 
as detailed in the Estimates,—$23,940,000 


We have the Minister with us tonight. For 
the benefit of those who do not know his two 
assistants, I will ask Mr. Laing to introduce 
them to you. Then we will have an opening 
statement from the Minister. Mr. Laing. 


Hon. Arthur Laing (Minister of Public 
Works): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The gen- 
tlemen with me are Mr. Lucien Lalonde my 
Deputy Minister, who is seated at the end of 
the table, and Mr. Gerry B. Williams, my 
Assistant Deputy Minister, who is seated 
next to me. 


First of all, I would like to make a state- 
ment on this subject, if it is agreeable to the 
Committee. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Mr. Chairman, on 
a point of order. It is my understanding that 
this evening’s meeting is to deal with the 
question of the Northumberland Strait Cross- 
ing. Is that correct? 


The Chairman: Yes; there might be a cou- 
ple of other items that the members may 
wish to clear up before the evening is over, 
Mr. MacDonald, but that is the item on the 
agenda. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): The reason I 
have raised that question is because I indi- 
cated to you the importance of having one 
particular witness here who is perhaps more 
intimately connected with this project than 
any other person and who is an employee of 
the Department; I am speaking of Colonel 
Edward Churchill. Last week I was trying to 
ascertain whether or not he would be here. I 
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indicated to you, as Chairman, the impor- 
tance of his appearing before this Committee 
in order that we could have a satisfactory 
discussion of this project. I am just wonder- 
ing if he is a little late or if there has been 
any other difficulty. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, you will 
recall that on the very day that I was speak- 
ing to you, I clearly indicated that it would 
be Mr. Laing and his officials who would be 
with us. I did not state at any time that 
Colonel Edward Churchill would be present 
this evening. 


I think it would be appropriate at this 
time, now that you have raised the subject, to 
place on record a telegram that I received 
this afternoon from the Premier of Prince 
Edward Island. I will quote the telegram: 


I understand your Committee is meeting 
this evening to give consideration to cer- 
tain matters pertaining to the Department 
of Public Works. I most earnestly support 
recommendations that Colonel Edward 
Churchill be called before your Commit- 
tee to give evidence relating to the 
Northumberland Strait Crossing. 


When I received this telegram, I asked for 
legal advice on it from the House of Com- 
mons. The ruling that was given to me was 
that since the Estimates of the Department of 
Public Works were referred to this Com- 
mittee, and since the Northumberland Strait 
Crossing as such does not appear at any place 
in the Estimates, then we are bound by a 
reference from the House of Commons, and 
are not in a position to call outside witnesses 
at this time. Moreover, I did look into that 
aspect for you. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): On that point of 
order. Mr. Chairman. It would seem to me 
that there are two basic weaknesses in the 
advice that was given to you as Chairman. 
One is this: it is my understanding that Colo- 
nel Churchill has been and still is an 
employee of the Department of Public Works; 
as such I assume that he, as all other offici- 
als, are allowed to testify before a committee 
when the committee so disires. 
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Secondly, I have been examining some of 
the other committees’ minutes, and from time 
to time, committees charged only with the 
Estimates have called upon people who were 
not departmental people, to testify. One com- 
mittee may be operating by one set of rules 
and another committee operating by another. 
The rules do not seem to be consistent. I 
would be interested if other members of the 
Committee see this as being a rule which 
should be applied in future against other 
committees, because I do not think that it has 
existed in the past. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, since we have 
the Minister with us, I think the first thing 
we should do is have a statement from him 
on this matter because it is of interest to 
members from Prince Edward Island particu- 
larly and indeed to members from other 
provinces. The Minister is prepared to make 
a statement and I suggest that we hear it. 
After the statement has been given, we can 
proceed from there. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I think we should 
clear this matter up. It is an important one as 
it affects not only this Committee, but if it is 
accepted as a precedent, then it will affect 
every committee, and greatly limit their pow- 
ers of inquiry when dealing with the Esti- 
mates. Now that we have moved into an era 
where the Estimates are going to be much 
more thoroughly screened by committee, it 
seems to me that the acceptance of such a 
decision would be highly retrograde. I cannot 
believe that either the Minister or his officials 
would willingly want to accept that kind of 
precedent. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, as a member 
of the steering committee, it was my under- 
standing that we would not call Colonel 
Churchill. This was the understanding reached 
at the steering committee meeting prior to 
this meeting. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, when did the 
steering committee meet? I am supposed to 
be a member of it but was never notified of 
any meeting; I was unaware that this matter 
was coming up. 


Mr. Hymmen: This matter was discussed 
several weeks ago. 


The Chairman: We discussed this at a 
steering committee meeting, Mr. Harding, 
where we drew up a tentative schedule for 
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the remainder of the hearings of this Commit- 
tee, which included the trip to Burlington 
which we recently took. I would not want to 
leave any impression that someone was not 
invited to that particular meeting, because 
everyone has always been informed of every 
steering committee meeting that we have 
held. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I understood 
from what Mr. MacDonald said previously 
that a meeting had been held quite recently. I 
cannot recall this discussion of Mr. Chur- 
chill, although it may well have taken place. 


The Chairman: I distinctly remember its 
being discussed at the steering committee 
meeting, Mr. Harding; however, I would have 
to check the records to find out if you were 
present or not. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
information. Is the Miinister’s statement 
tonight going to be confined to the Northum- 
berland Strait Crossing or is it a general 
statement? 


An hon. member: The Northumberland 
Strait Crossing is the subject for this evening. 


Mr. Gilberi: Surely, Mr. Chairman, we are 
masters of our own house in this Committee. 
I could not for one minute believe that the 
Minister, who is a very co-operative and 
intelligent man, would refuse to bring a 
witness who has the knowledge and experi- 
ence that Colonel Churchill has. I am sure 
that if you, as Chairman, were to ask Mr. 
Laing to bring him, that he would be most 
delighted to do so. 


The Chairman: I would like to do that, Mr. 
Gilbert, but I am not going to put myself in 
the position of making decisions for this Com- 
mittee. If the Committee wants to put forth a 
motion to this effect, then that motion should 
be entertained now. I suggest that the Com- 
mittee decide its own future in this regard. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, on this point of 
order, it seems to me that in the steering 
committee meetings that we have held on this 
subject, that we have discussed the probabili- 
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ty and the possibility of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works coming before the Committee to 
outline his views on the Northumberland 
Strait Crossing. This was agreed upon by the 
Committee members; I am not certain of the 
dates but I am sure that your records will 
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show when this matter was discussed. As you 
said, this was outlined when we set out our 
program for the next number of meetings, in 
order to meet the deadline of the Estimates. 
This evening we were to listen to the Minis- 
ter and talk to his officials. However, as Mr. 
Gilbert has pointed out, the Committee is 
master of its own destiny and if at this stage 
it seems desirable for us to call on other 
people, I think we could take this approach. 
However, I think we should listen to what 
the Minister has to say and then interrogate 
him, as committees are doing during this Par- 
liament, and then we can determine where 
we must go from there. At the moment I 
think we are faced with the question of the 
estimates of the Department of Public Works, 
and I think if Mr. MacDonald will recall his 
questions in the House of Commons, he asked 
that this matter be referred to the Committee 
but no specific commitment was made except 
that it would be discussed. I believe we 
should proceed from this particular base, that 
is, to listen to the Minister and then as a 
committee collectively—and I think we have 
had a good relationship on this Committee— 
move to determine where we will go from 
here. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Mr. Chairman, I 
am certainly not opposed to hearing the 
Minister. I think it is very important, in fact, 
that we do. As you know, I have certainly 
been most anxious to have him appear before 
the Committee on this matter. My basic con- 
cern is simply in getting as full a picture as 
Wwe can, keeping in mind our other time 
commitments. 


I think it is important for the Committee to 
recall the fact that in 1967, when great 
difficulties arose with respect to a major ten- 
der call, the Prime Minister and the then 
Minister of Public Works appointed Colonel 
Churchill to act as a special representative or 
expediter in the further implementation of 
this project. It is my understanding that he 
has now spent the better part of two years—I 
have not spoken to the man _ directly— 
primarily in the relationship between the 
Department, Northumberland consultants and 
_ prospective contractors, as well as various 
research teams that were attempting to come 
to grips with some of the more difficult prob- 
lems on the crossing project. Quite frankly, I 
_ find it unusual that there should be any oppo- 
sition, whether from yourself, the Steering 
Committee or anyone else, to having Colonel 
Churchill appear before the Committee. He is 
avery respected engineer. In this country we 
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certainly have great respect for his achieve- 
ments at Expo and it is my belief, at least, 
that when a man of Colonel Churchill’s stat- 
ure is associated with the Northumberland 
crossing project that his counsel and his tes- 
timony before this Committee would be 
extremely important. I was really quite 
shocked to discover that there seemed to be 
very little inclination to have Colonel Church- 
ill here this evening. If it is possible, as Mr. 
Orange suggests, I think further inquiry 
should be had with Colonel Churchill. I cer- 
tainly am not going to raise any objections at 
this point, but it seems that we are going to 
have a couple of hours this evening and that 
will be it. I think without Colonel Churchill it 
will not only be inadequate, but I think we 
would be derelict in our responsibilities in as 
much as the government has already spent 
many millions of dollars on this project and I 
think we have a responsibility to appreciate 
its full dimensions and that the country has a 
right to know the many aspects of this. We 
have had almost no explanation about this 
project for the last two years and it is merely 
as an item of information that I have voiced 
my concern this evening. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to carry on with this, I merely want to say 
one thing. I think with all deference to the 
Minister, who is present, that we should hear 
his statement. Mr. MacDonald has insisted 
that Colonel Churchill should be here. Many 
things have gone on since the Northumber- 
land Strait causeway was first proposed, 
including the present plan of regional eco- 
nomic development for the Province of Prince 
Edward Island, which is $300 million or $3,- 
000 per person. I just mention this in passing. 
Rather than putting the cart before the 
horse, I think we should deal with this mat- 
ter and hear the Minister’s statement. If, as 
Mr. Orange suggests, you are not satisfied 
with his statement, we might discuss the mat- 
ter further later. 
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Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): May I just make 
one final comment in connection with the 
telegram which was received today from the 
Premier of Prince Edward Island. I was cer- 
tainly very glad to learn that the Premier 
sent this telegram to the Committee because I 
know that earlier in the session of the provin- 
cial legislature of Prince Edward Island the 
government of P.E.I. attempted to have Colo- 
nel Churchill appear before their Public 
Works and Highways Committee on the mat- 
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ter and at that time Colonel Churchill was 
forced to refuse because, as he indicated very 
clearly, he was a federal official and as such 
it would be impossible for him to appear 
before a provincial legislative committee. As 
there is no possibility of his appearing before 
the provincial legislature of Prince Edward 
Island, I think an even stronger requirement 
is placed upon this Committee to have Colo- 
nel Churchill appear as an expert witness 
before us on this question. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to add one word. As a Steering Commit- 
tee and also as a Committee we have dis- 
cussed the method by which we would handle 
the question of the Northumberland Strait 
crossing and to the best of my knowledge 
there was no suggestion from Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s party, in the Steering Committee or 
otherwise, that Colonel Churchill appear. I 
find it rather surprising that he would now 
come to this meeting and suggest that Colonel 
Churchill be present. I like to think that per- 
haps as a result of listening to the Minister 
we may be able to make some decisions in 
this regard. I would like to suggest to Mr. 
MacDonald that his party made no represen- 
tations with regard to the appearance of Colo- 
nel Churchill and for him to suggest it this 
evening as sort of an opener to our meeting 
seems, at least to me, a bit strange and a bit 
beyond what we are attempting to do here 
this evening. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): The suggestion 
may be new to Mr. Orange but it is certainly 
not new to you, sir. I made this suggestion to 
you on a number of occasions. 


Mr. Orange: I just made the point that your 
party did not make any recommendations in 
this regard during the Steering Committee 
meetings. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I am not on the 
Steering Committee. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, to finalize this 
matter... 


Mr. MacDonald: Some people had already 
been invited to the Steering Committee, so 
there were a lot of... 


The Chairman: May I have order, please. 


Mr. Hymmen: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. All parties are represented at 
Steering Committee meetings. If they were 
not able to attend, that was _ their 
responsibility. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I believe Mr. 
Cullen has something to say in this regard, 
after which we will arrive at a decision to 
either proceed with the Minister or to hear 
witnesses. Mr. Cullen. 


Mr. Cullen: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
think this is the second time I have been on 
this Committee, although not on this particu- 
lar matter, and I understood that when you 
raised your hand you were recognized by the 
Chair and were given an opportunity to 
speak. I did not want to be rude and inter- 
ject. One of the things that concerns me, 
whether it is a meeting of the Steering Com- 
mittee or of this Committee, is that it is just 
not always possible for members to get to 
Steering Committee meetings or meetings of 
this Committee. 


Frankly, I do not know what Colonel 
Churchill’s involvement is in this thing but if 
the Premier of Prince Edward Island feels he 
should be present and if a member from 
Prince Edward Island thinks he should be 
present, I cannot for the life of me see why 
we are splitting hairs. I think we should hear 
the Minister and afterwards we can make a 
decision. I would like to hear Colonel Church- 
ill. I think the Minister has a point of view 
which he would like to make, and apparently 
Colonel Churchill has as well, but surely we 
are not bound solely by the decisions of the 
Steering Committee. It is difficult enough to 
get to Committee meetings and it is not 
always possible to get to Steering Committee 
meetings. I would like to hear the Minister 
and then afterwards I think we should make 
a determination. I do not understand Mr. 
MacDonald to be saying that we should have 
Colonel Churchill here tonight or that we 
should close the meeting and all go home and 
come back when Colonel Churchill can be 
present. Surely we can leave the door open 
on this. We will hear the Minister and if the 
Committee decides that it would also like to 
hear Colonel Churchill, then let us hear Colo- 
nel Churchill, but I do not think we should 
close the door on him. If the Premier of P.E.I. 
wants him here, that is good enough for me. 


The Chairman: I might say that the Com- 
mittee may have to make the final decision on 
this. Section 304(1) of Beauchesne’s states: 

(1) A committee can only consider 


those matters which have been commit- 
ted to it by the House. 
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Subsection (2) reads: 


(2) A committee is bound by, and is not 
at liberty to depart from, the order of 
reference... 


This matter concerns me because the role of 
the committees is changing and there is a ma- 
jor role for committees to play. It is not my 
intention to mislead this Committee in any 
way. I am interested in running this Commit- 
tee according to the rules which have been 
laid down for us and I have looked up the 
rules in consideration of this matter. If at this 
time the Committee is willing to go ahead 
and hear the Minister and put questions for- 
ward, I think we would then perhaps be in a 
better position to resolve the situation at the 
end of the meeting if we could all agree to 
stop a few minutes early for a final discussion 
on it. Would that be agreeable to the Commit- 
tee at this time? 


e 2030 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
The Chairman: All right. Mr Laing. 


Mr, Laing: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


There are few projects with which Public 
Works have been associated that have gener- 
ated as much discussion and given rise to as 
much advice as we have received since we 
became associated with a crossing for North- 
umberland Strait. 


The government has operated a ferry sys- 
tem to provide transportation to and from the 
Island, and considerations of alternatives to 
the ferry system were properly in our juris- 
diction. While schemes go back to the eight- 
een nineties for a tunnel, the situation which 
the Committee wishes to examine today was 
started in 1956 when the Province of Prince 
Edward Island asked the government to 
examine a proposal developed by Mr. O. J. 
McCullough to build a causeway similar to 
that at Canso. As the proposal of Mr. McCul- 
lough was based on obtaining rock at the 
New Brunswick end, and possibly in Prince 
Edward Island he said, to be used for dump 
fill, investigations were undertaken as to the 
availability and suitability of rock. It was 
established there would be substantial prob- 
lems in providing adequate rock in terms of 
quality and quantity. 
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The federal government concurrently 
undertook to establish financial limits which 
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would be practical in terms of ferry opera- 
tions, and an examination of the feasibility of 
the McCullough scheme as weil as alterna- 
tives. These studies resulted in the determina- 
tion that a permanent crossing was feasible; a 
total closure of the strait by causeway would 
not be a good solution, but alternatives pro- 
viding combinations of causeway and bridges 
were feasible. 


In 1962 the government directed, and Pub- 
lic Works undertook with the appointment of 
a consortium of consultants, further field 
investigations and the development of alter- 
natives so that estimates of cost could be 
provided. In July of 1965 the government 
approved of the construction of the crossing 
for rail and highway traffic by means of a 
combination causeway bridge and tunnel por- 
tion to provide for marine traffic in the Strait. 
The estimate of cost at that time was $150 
million and construction was started on 
approach roads in New Brunswick which 
would be required for the crossing, but par- 
ticularly as they would be required for the 
construction operations in building the bal- 
ance of the crossing. 


In March of 1967 tenders were received on 
Phase I of the project—a two-mile causeway 
from the New Brunswick shore. The lowest 
tender was $43 million against an estimate of 
$25 million. If the same spread between esti- 
mate and tender was to apply on the balance 
of the project, the total cost would have 
exceeded $300 million. This necessitated a 
total review of the project and the Cabinet 
directed the Department of Public Works as 
follows: 

(1) Review designs to more accurately 
determine cost and establish any poten- 
tial reductions; 

(2) establish the capital cost of provid- 
ing rail service; 

(3) consider additional alternatives, 
including a full tunnel for rail ferry ser- 
vice and supplemental vehicle service by 
means of hovercraft. 


The Department of Public Works completed 
these studies and established that a fixed 
crossing for two-lane highway traffic convert- 
ible to four lanes at a future date could be 
constructed for $213 million. 


The crossing would be almost totally a 
bridge, but with some causeway approach on 
the New Brunswick side and provision for 
marine traffic which would be by an elevated 
section of the bridge. This solution would 
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require that rail service would be continued 
on a ferry system. 


In developing the estimates, full consulta- 
tion has taken place with an advisory com- 
mittee composed of contractors, material sup- 
ply people, bonding and insurance companies, 
so that in achieving the reduction in cost esti- 
mates, we were assured to every extent possi- 
ble that they were capable of being met, and 
we had eliminated to the extent possible, the 
imposing of risk factors on any tenders 
requested from the construction industry. 


As I have noted, this task of Public Works 
has been undertaken and I have reported to 
my colleagues. 


Speaking now as a member of government 
rather than specifically as Minister of Public 
Works, it has been necessary for us to consid- 
er this project in relation to our overall 
priorities for cash. To proceed with it would 
impose over the next six to seven years, 
heavy demands for cash to achieve the pur- 
pose, that is, transportation to the Island, 
which could be met with less impact on our 
immediate cash requirements by a continua- 
tion of the ferry service. 


In arriving at its decision, the government 
also had to take into consideration its contri- 
bution to the development plan for Prince 
Edward Island. This was a plan to which we 
felt priority had to be given, since it promises 
to provide great opportunities of progress for 
the people of that province. The federal gov- 
ernment has therefore undertaken to put up 
$125 million in the next 7 years and $225 
million over the 15-year duration of the plan. 


In considering our overall cash require- 
ments and making judgment on the priorities 
of the many programmes proposed, the deci- 
sion was that we could not proceed with the 
construction of the fixed crossing. 


Suggestions have been made that there are 
firms or private groups who are prepared to 
finance and operate the causeway on a lease- 
back arrangement with government cash flow 
to the project in the same order of magnitude 
as would arise from the operation of a ferry 
system. The proposals which had been put to 
the government have been on a basis which 
would in effect be a Crown corporation under 
which the government would undertake to 
raise the capital by borrowings. Alternately, a 
private consortium would raise the money but 
on the basis of government guaranteed bor- 
rowings and completion if there was default. 
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These arrangements would be equivalent to 
the government undertaking the project on a 
indirect basis and would cost more than if the 
government were to borrow the funds itself. 
The fact that the private groups suggested 
that government guarantees would be 
required presumably reflects their unwill- 
ingness or inability to assume the risk 
themselves. 
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In essence, the position of the government 
is that, after considering our overall priori- 
ties, our financial position, and the various 
options open to us, we have decided not to 
proceed with the construction of a fixed cross- 
ing for vehicular traffic with supplementary 
rail ferry service. Instead, we intend to pro- 
vide an improved level of total service by 
means of an expanded ferry system. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Laing. 


First of all I will call on Mr. MacDonald 


for questioning. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Mr. Laing, in 
your opening statement you elaborate to a 
greater degree but on very much the same 
line as that presented by the Prime Minister 
when he made his remarks on the subject on 
March 5 in the House of Commons. Perhaps 
one of the most important things that is said, 
or perhaps not said, in this statement is to the 
general effect that in the continuation of the 
car ferry service as against the construction 
of the Northumberland Strait crossing, the 
decision was taken, not with the belief in 
mind that the continuation of the car ferry 
operation would, in fact, be a cheaper 
operation. 


Am I right in making that assumption, or 
since it is not stated, I am wondering whether 
or not this is not the fact? The basic problem 
that the government, in fact, encountered was 
because of severe limitations on capital at the 
moment it was not able to contemplate the 
amount of money necessary over the next five- 
to seven-year period involved in the construc- 
tion of the crossing, and as an additional, but 
secondary, reason the greater priority the 
government gave to the implementation of 
the development plan. 


I think this was as you would admit, a 
unilateral decision, I do not think the Gov- 
ernment of Prince Edward Island had an 
opportunity to agree or disagree with the fed- 
eral government’s decision in this regard. I 
am wondering at this point whether or not 
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the basic decision rested on the availability of 
capital, rather than the belief that it would be 
cheaper for the government to continue with 
a ferry service than to implement the cros- 
sing project? 


Mr. Laing: My reply to you would be that 
the main concern and the immediate determi- 
nant in the governnmient decision was the 
unprecedented call upon capital over the next 
several years that would be entailed had we 
proceeded. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): If I can carry 
this a little farther with you, I wonder 
whether or not then the decision that was 
taken and announced in March is as irrevoca- 
ble as it seemed to be at that point, and in 
questions and answers since to the Prime 
Minister and others of the government? For 
instance, if the cost of money and the availa- 
bility of capital to the government resumes 
the position that was enjoyed, say, from the 
1963-65 period, would the government then 
feel inclined to resume this project? 


Mr. Laing: I am not the Minister of Finance 
and I would not make predictions on the 
financial picture for the next several years, 
but I think I would be over optimistic if I 
suggested that our cash situation is suddenly 
going to improve. I do not think it is next 
year and I would have some reservations 
about it improving in the following year, or 
probably even the year after that. 


I think we are in for a rather tight situa- 
tion in money in this country when we have 
private capital enterprises expanding at the 
rate we have at the present time. I think our 
construction is going up. It is 9.2 per cent this 
year which is an increase over last year. You 
will recall that the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Finance have said that we intend 
to modify our borrowings to make more capi- 
tal available for private enterprise which is 


_ developing in the country very rapidly. So I 


would think that if you are asking me if there 
is going to be a one-year delay and that the 


_Mmatter would be revived in one year, I would 


think not. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): No, I am_ not 
really asking you about a period of one year 
but I am asking you about a period of some 
years. I think we recognize that the problem 
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is we are caught up in an inflationary cycle 
where there is an exceedingly high interest 
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being charged on borrowing, and this effects 
the government as well as any private bor- 
rowers. 


Mr. Laing: Mr. MacDonald, in addition to 
that we have made a decision to service the 
Island now by ferries. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): That is not a 
new decision though. 


Mr. Laing: An improved ferry service 
entails more capital cost there in ferries, and 
many of these ferries are ferries that must 
be used there as you know. I think that that 
decision takes care of the Island connection 
for several years. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): What I am really 
trying to deal with here is the fact that I 
think over the years the basic reason for the 
implementation of the project has been 
misunderstood. I think it has been largely 
misunderstood by many people that the con- 
struction of this project was merely to over- 
come perhaps the problems that have been 
encountered by many industries or individu- 
als on Prince Edward Island in achieving bet- 
ter transportation connections with the main- 
land, and laterally perhaps to offset some of 
the pressure of the increased tourist trade. 


However, it has always been my belief that 
the basic reason for the construction of this 
project was as a long-term saving to the fed- 
eral government, faced as it was with an 
increasing subsidy, plus increasing mainte- 
nance costs, and the requirements of larger 
and more and more new car ferries. 


Mr. Laing: That is true but those are not 
all of the facts. In addition to that it has been 
repeatedly stated that because of the nature 
of the industry there and the nature of the 
products, their value is dependent largely on 
getting them to the market as economically 
and as quickly as possible I am talking of 
some of the perishables with which you are 
familiar, the lobster catch, and this sort of 
thing which would bring a bigger return were 
it delivered to market more quickly. I think 
probably just as much emphasis was placed 
on that aspect of improving the economy 
within the Island out of better transportation 
as was placed on the fact that money might 
be saved against the ferries. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): It would seem to 
me that at some point, and I am interested in 
just at what point, the government changed 
its mind. The number of times that successive 
governments have committed themselves to 
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this project is almost legion. I think one of 
the last recorded statements on record was by 
Prime Minister Pearson in December 1967. At 
some point the assessment of this project and 
of its merits shifted by the government, and I 
am wondering if you can indicate to us at 
what point those changes occurred? 


Mr. Laing: I think it occurred when we 
made a determination to economize, and this 
was part of a number of economies that were 
announced at that time. There were other 
cancellations as well. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I gather though 
the difference between this one and the others 
that I can recall that were cancelled was that 
jt was not simply a matter of cancelling a 
capital expenditure that would not occur any- 
where else, but it was a matter of cancelling 
this one but still being committed off into 
some time in infinity to the car ferry opera- 
tion, not only at its present level, but as you, 
yourself, said a moment ago at increased 
levels of service, which can only mean greater 
expense to the federal government. 


Mr. Laing: Mind you, an additional matter 
of considerable importance was the studies 
and consultations that were then underway 
with the Government of the Province of 
Prince Edward Island with respect to the 
other plans to improve the economy of the 
Island and they were going along together. I 
must say that in the judgment of most 
Canadians, I think, when we talked about the 
plan to improve the economy with an expen- 
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diture of $125 million over 7 years, a total of 
$215 million over 15 years, and put a bridge 
on top of that at a cost of $180 million, or 
$213 million as we indicate here including the 
expenditure already made, that this was a 
very great sum of money to put in one place. 
It did not get down to an either/or, but I 
think it became apparent, and I think that 
statements were made by members of the 
government, that both plans, or at least the 
construction, could not be undertaken and 
have the other plan go into effect as well. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Since the other 
plan—and this is the second aspect of your 
decision—was indeed a joint plan participated 
in at all stages by both the governments of 
Prince Edward Island and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and signed in April by both 
governments. 
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I am wondering—in view of the great 
importance of this project to the government 
and to the people of Prince Edward Island, 
the very excellent brief that was submitted 
last fall to the government outlining in some 
detail the various effects that the constructiom 
of this and its eventual use would have on the 
economy of the area—since the implementa- 
tion of this plan itself had to be agreed upon 
by both parties, why the decision in effect. 
cancelling the causeway project as a decision 
as against going ahead with the plan was a 
unilateral one on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly when it had been a 
project to which this and previous govern- 
ments had been committed—and very much. 
committed. 


Mr. Laing: Well, of course it was a national 
undertaking—it was a Federal Government 
undertaking in which the Province was not. 
sharing. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmoni): No, but it obvi- 
ously had greater impact on Prince Edward 
Island than any other province and the deci- 
sion not to go ahead with it directly related to 
the expenditures of money within the Prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island. So it cannot be 
said in any way to bear the same relationship 
to any of the other nine provinces that it. 
directly bore to the Province of Prince 
Edward Island. 


Mr. Laing: Well I am going to be bold 
enough—I know you will understand though I 
suspect you will not want to understand— 


Mr. Whicher: We will all agree with that. 


Mr. Laing: —to say that if you total those 
two sums and put it in a province with a 
population of 105 thousand you are going to 
have political problems. And I am not talking 
political parties at all—I am talking of reac- 
tions from other regions of the country who 
will say, ‘‘well now, what is the national gov- 
ernment distributing in this particular area 
when they are putting all of this money in 
one place’. I think that the total of the two 
was a major factor—it was a factor. The 
Province of Prince Edward Island wanted the 
agreement and pressed us very heavily for it. 
I think that it would have been quite impossi- 
ble for the government to do both. In addi- 
tion to that at that time we were economizing 
and were cutting out projects of considerable 
size in other provinces. My own Province of 
British Columbia lost one project estimated at 
$18 million at the same time. As a matter of 
fact we lost ours first, I think. 
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Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): That is right. I 
am not questioning the decision that was tak- 
en, I— 


The Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, if I may 
interject here, we have a rule in this Commit- 
tee that speakers will run ten minutes at a 
time and I let you go a little better than 15 
because you are the initial questioner. Would 
you wind up with one more question and then 
I will go on to somebody else. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Right. 


If I may just say, Mr. Laing, with great 
respect, I do not think you answered my 
question. My question was simply this. In 
view of the importance of both of these items 
to the Province of Prince Edward Island— 
their fundamental importance—why was the 
Government of Prince Edward Island not 
involved in the decision as to priorities? It is 
even a little more strange when I think that 
this government has indicated that it wants to 
have people participate as widely as possible 
in decisions that affect them. I can say—and 
obviously I am not a member or a supporter 
of the present government—that I, as one 
Prince Edward Islander, felt that it was a 
very great slight to this Province. 


Mr. Laing: Are you suggesting that we 
should have asked Prince Edward Island, 
“Which do you want?” 
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Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): It does seem to 
me that not just “Which do you want?” but 
the problem of the moneys that were availa- 
ble, the question of this transportation link 
being important, even in the implementation 
of the plan, should have been thoroughly con- 
sidered in consultation by both governments. 


Mr. Laing: Well the overwhelming in- 
fluence on the decision of the government was 


_ the fact that to proceed with the connection 


_at this time would have drawn very very 


heavily upon our cash for the next four years 
at least. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I am not reject- 
ing that; in fact I have largely accepted the 
arguments that you have put forward on that. 


Mr. Laing: And we remembered that we 
have a connection there at the present time 
by way of ferries. It may not be a modern 
service in the sense of getting these perisha- 


ble products to market quickly but neverthe- 


Jess it is a connection and a service that has 
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served the Island ever since it joined 


Confederation. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I will pass for 
now but will come back later. 


Mr. Whicher: Mr. Chairman, I am glad to 
be here tonight. I am not a member of this 
Committee but I am certainly interested in 
what is taking place. 


I might say I do not blame Mr. MacDonald 
or any of the Prince Edward Island members 
for sticking up for the fact that in their opin- 
ion the causeway should have been construct- 
ed. I have been there, it is a lovely little 
Island, you will never find more hospitable 
people. But, quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, I 
could never understand why the causeway 
was promised in the first place, because there 
is only so much money to go around in this 
country. In years gone by I might add too, it 
has been promised, and I would not be one of 
those who would stick up for governments in 
the past who have promised it. Looking at it 
strictly from a financial and economic angle, I 
am very pleased as a citizen of Canada that 
the government in their wisdom turned it 
down and took the other alternative to, in 
their opinion, look after the Prince Edward 
Islanders. 


However, Mr. Chairman, I am a bit wor- 
ried about how much has already been spent 
on this project. What has been spent to date 
in planning and preparing designs for this 
project? 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Williams will answer that 
question. I will warn you, it is a lot of 
money. 


Mr. G. B. Williams (Senior Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Public Works): 
The expenditures to April 30, 1969 are $16.2 
million. 


Mr. Whicher: It is a good guess that in the 
next two or three years this project could not 
be gone ahead with, but suppose in the next 
ten years, as I presume Mr. MacDonald was 
hinting at, circumstances change—could these 
plans be used again, in your opinion? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, substantial parts of 
them would be available. Out of the $16.2 
million $5.5 million has been spent on con- 
struction. The portion on Prince Edward 


Island will be used in the ferry system. There 


will be some adjustments to it but it will be 
used in the ferry system in any case. 
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Mr. Whicher: In other words that $5.5 mil- 
lion is not a waste. 


Mr. Williams: Roughly $4 million is of 
direct benefit in the use of the ferry system. 
With the present location of the terminal 
facilities, the New Brunswick portion will not 
be used. 


If I could continue, sir. You mentioned the 
plans specifically. There was in connection 
with the development of this a great deal of 
research and investigation which is of general 
value to the engineering field to the Depart- 
ment of Transport, National Defence and 
others, and to engineering generally. I am 
referring to the ice studies, geological studies, 
material resources studies, and this informa- 
tion is available and is being used in the 
Atlantic region and will continue being used. 
So it is not lost. 


In the matter of the plans, all of the in- 
formation which has been collected, all of the 
designs which have been developed are being 
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catalogued, cross-indexed and will be availa- 
ble. Talking in terms of ten years, I do not 
know, because there will be in that time engi- 
neering developments which will precede the 
solutions we now have. There will be solu- 
tions available ten years from now that are 
not available now. Some of the solutions that 
have gone into the design that was prepared 
for this are as the result of developments in 
marine drilling, oil drilling and this sort of 
thing and I am quite sure there will be fur- 
ther advancement. Ten years from now some- 
thing else might prove to be a better solution 
than what we have. 


Material costs will change and what is the 
best alternative now would not necessarily be 
the best alternative ten years from now 
because of the cost of materials. In our esti- 
mate, there is a value of $2.5 million in these 
basic engineering studies. 


Mr. Whicher: It was mentioned tonight that 
Colonel Churchill is still an employee of the 
Department of Public Works. How long will it 
take to close this thing out? The only reason I 
referred to his name is because it was men- 
tioned that he still works for the Department. 
How long will it take to close out all these 
consultants? 


Mr. Williams: It will take about another 
month and a half in the cataloguing and clos- 
ing of the consultants’ information. There are 
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some minor design elements which were at a 
stage that should be completed, otherwise we 
would lose the basic information, so it will 
take about another six weeks. There is some 
incomplete work on the Prince Edward Island 
approach-road, which also will take place this 
summer. 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Chairman, might I add an 
additional word to that? Colonel Churchill 
was employed by the government to co-ordi- 
nate the engineering work which was being 
done by the Northumberland consultants, a 
consortium of engineering firms, and I want 
to pay this tribute to him. I think he did a 
tremendous job in bringing together, from all 
parts of the world, the best engineering 
knowledge that we now have. The Northum- 
berland Strait is probably one of the most 
hazardous areas in which to work in Canada. 
Winds had been recorded up to 100 miles an 
hour. I think it is an area where there are 
occasionally 12 and 14 foot waves which cre- 


ate tempestuous seas, and they found it was- 


underlain with mud-stone which makes diffi- 
cult footings. I think they precluded the pos- 
sibility of ever building a tunnel which was a 
dream that we had for many years. It has 
been an area which is fit to try the best 
engineering advice in the world today, and 
that was brought together by Colonel Church- 
ill. They satisfied themselves and were pre- 
pared to consolidate their opinion with the 
government, that they could successfully 
build a bridge there. This is an achievement 
and much of the knowledge—which is mod- 
ern and some of which will be, in principle, 
very useful in the future—has been compiled, 
and as Mr. Williams says has been thoroughly 
catalogued. 


Mr. Whicher: Mr. Chairman, I should prob- 
ably know this answer. How long would it 
have taken to construct this causeway? With 
all these engineering figures and this large 
amount of money, you must know that. I 
have one more question in connection with 
that. How long would it have lasted according 
to your engineers once it was completed? I 
presume it should last for 100 years or so but 
I do not know. 


Mr. Williams: In terms of the construction 
period, we scheduled it over a period of six 
years. In terms of how long it would last, 100 
years is as good a figure as any. In any of 
these projects, the structure rarely wears out. 
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Maintenance keeps it going forever. The 


requirements change so you must have some- — 
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thing to supplement it or change the design of 
it in order to fit the requirement. It is not the 
structure, itself, that wears out. 


Mr. Whicher: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
observation and then I will pass. As I said at 
the start, I have every sympathy with the 
people from Prince Edward Island and the 
east. Certainly as a member from the area 
which I represent it would have been 
extremely hard to go home had the govern- 
ment decision been any other way, because as 
the Minister has said, these things have a 
tendency to bounce around. If we were going 
to spend a couple of hundred million dollars 
down there on a causeway I know, for a fact, 
that in areas such as I represent in rural 
Ontario and in many areas across Canada 
there would have been conflicts. The Trea- 
sury would have been asked for billions of 
dollars for projects here and there. Therefore, 
as much as I regret that this project was 
cancelled and with every sympathy to the peo- 
ple of Prince Edward Island, and looking at it 
from an economical and financial manner, I 
am glad that the government took their posi- 
tion. I hope that it is built some time in the 
future, but I also hope that no government 
promises it simply because it has been 
promised too many times in the past. I sug- 
gest that they start it before there are any 
promises in the future. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacGuigan, and then 
Mr. MacLean. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to be a member of the Committee for 
this evening to discuss this important prob- 
lem concerning my native province. Mr. 
Minister, it seems to me a fair comment on 
your statement to say that the decision which 
was taken by the government was not taken 
on the merits of the question of constructing 
a causeway but rather on the question of 
priorities. I might say at this point that I 
thoroughly disagree with all the comments of 
my colleague, Mr. Whicher, except that I 
hope there will not be any more promises 
which the government later decides it can not 
carry out. It seems to me that on the merits 

of this very worthy project the government 
might have made a different type of decision, 
one which would not be quite so definitive as 
to practically eliminate the possibility of the 
causeway being built in the near future. I 
believe that the building of a causeway or a 
bridge in, say, the next 25 years across the 
Northumberland Strait is inevitable. I thought 
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that this would be expressly recognized in the 
government’s statement that, given the ques- 
tion of priorities which the Minister has men- 
tioned, the decision would have been that 
there would be a postponement rather than a 
decision not to proceed and that there might 
have been some construction work proceeding 
at a slower pace, at something less than the 
amount of money which would have been 
spent in each year of the six year period. 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. 
MacGuigan’s question in general. When you 
start a thing of this size you want to get it in 
operation at the earliest possible moment 
because the investment on your money, even 
your first portion is a considerable expendi- 
ture and to get any return on that money you 
must put it in operation at once. No single 
part of that causeway is of any use at all 
until it is totally finished. I would not want to 
see a project of that kind strung out over 10 
or 12 years because that is eating its’ heart 
out. 


Mr. MacGuigan: It would cost more, but 
the fact is that it would be finished sooner 
that way than it is likely to be finished as a 
result of the decision which the government 
has now taken. That way it might be built in 
12 years; this way it may be 15 or 20. If the 
cost is greater, then it would be a gradual 
cost on the year to year basis. I must say I 
was disappointed at the negative tone of the 
announcement that was made with regard to 
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the causeway. I wonder if the Minister would 
care to say whether or not the government is 
prepared to live up to the responsibility 
which it assumed in the nineteenth century, 
with regard to transportation? I think that we 
must recognize that this must be put in a 
slightly different context. At that time, it was 
certainly not conceived in terms of the same 
type of rapid communication as today, but 
there was an undertaking to provide effective 
and continuous transportation. If the Island 
were allowed to develop to its full tourist 
potential, for example, it has been estimated 
that there would be something like eight 
times the present number of tourists. Is the 
government prepared to supply eight times 
the number of car ferries it now has? It now 
has four, I believe. Would it be prepared to 
supply 32 car ferries going across continuous- 
ly, say, in the next ten years? If not, how 
does it propose to provide effective service to 
allow the development to continue? I am not 
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just concerned about its lagging behind the 
potential, which it has been doing, but to 
enable development to take place because I 
have been there when people have turned 
around and left the line because they were 
not going to wait any longer. 


Mr. Laing: I have waited two and three 
quarter hours to get on the Island and three 
and a half hours to get off. The difficulty with 
a ferry service is, because of the nature of 
the tourist business, I think I am correct in 
saying, 72 per cent of the vehicles use the 
ferry service over a period of three months in 
the year. This is a difficulty of ferry services 
everywhere, if you have adequate accommo- 
dation for the summer bulge in traffic that 
you have to lay some ships up in the winter- 
time. This, of course, has had the effect of 
requiring the government to subsidize rather 
heavily the ferry service there, I think to the 
extent of about $5 million a year. You are 
going to suggest to me that as the ferry ser- 
vice is bettered the subsidy will rise and I 
would have to agree with that, too. It is one 
of those things. 


Because of the fact that I once had the 
parks in my Department I think I am aware 
of the potential of that area. We had, I think, 
attributed a million visitors last year to the 
parks, 1.2 million visitors to that park. It 
unquestionably has the best beaches in Cana- 
da and not all of them are developed yet. 
There are other beaches that can be devel- 
oped there. I think probably the tourist busi- 
ness will receive a great deal of attention in 
the development work being undertaken. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacLean? 


Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, I have tried 
to limit myself to three or four questions 
because I know that other members have 
questions to ask, but just to confirm what was 
said in the Minister’s statement, am I correct 
in assuming that no reputable company or 
consortium have made an offer to construct a 
causeway or a similar structure without the 
government guarantee. 


Mr. Laing: No, they all wanted government 
guarantees. It was my further thought that 
this was not a good way to do business even 
if you had total reliance on these firms 
because if an accident were to happen or they 
were to get into difficulties, whether financial 
or in an engineering sense, we would have 
had to bail them out. It would have been far 
better for us to accept full responsibility in- 
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stead of doing business that way. They did not 
appeal to us. 


Mr. MacLean: With regard to the decision 
that the government had to make, admittedly 
it was a difficult one, and the amount of capi- 
tal they could at this time spend in that area, 
what assurance did the government receive 
that the objectives of the economic develop- 
ment plan are for the most part achievable 
without a causeway? To clarify what I am 
asking, the view is strongly held in some 
quarters that the economic development plan 
cannot achieve anything like its full potential 
unless the transportation problem is solved 
first. 
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Mr. Laing: I am told there was contact with 
the Department of Economic Development, 
and they were of the opinion that they could 
undertake and develop their plan and 
improve the economy there using a ferry | 
service. 


Mr. MacLean: As Mr. MacGuigan has said, 
we in Prince Edward Island hope that it will 
be realized that the finding of a permanent 
solution to the transportation problem there 
will become more and more pressing as time 
goes by because by trying to handle the 
traffic, which is growing rapidly, by ferries 
alone causes a general increase in cost. I pre- 
sume one of the difficulties was not only the 
availability of capital but the cost of capital 
at the present time. I am about to ask a 
hypothetical question perhaps—I hope I will 
not be ruled out of order—but if money 
becomes available at a reasonable rate of 
interest, when in the judgment of the govern- 
ment would the present additional investments 
in ferries be depreciated to the point where 
a more permanent solution to the transporta- 
tion problem there could again be rationally 
considered. How long, in other words, does 
the provision of extra ferries postpone the 
possibility of re-examining and, perhaps, pro- 
ceeding with the causeway? 


Mr. Laing: The difficulty of your argument 
is that the money for ferries comes from the 
same source as money for a bridge. If bor- 
rowing for one purpose becomes cheaper it 
becomes cheaper in all lines. 


Mr. MacLean: Oh yes, I realize that. 


Mr. Laing: I think you are discussing the 
operational cost of a ferry service as com- 
pared with a permanent bridge and a com- 
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parison of the services, one 24 hours a day 
and the other when the ferry lands. 


Mr. MacLean: I do not think I have made 
myself quite clear. My question was, in the 
case of building a causeway the greatest cost 
involved is the cost of the capital investment; 
whereas with ferries a higher percentage of 
the cost is due to operating costs, but the 
government has decided not to proceed with 
the causeway at the present time and has 
made a considerable capital commitment with 
regard to additional ferries at the present 
time. That is comment, by the way. Propor- 
tionately the capital cost for the ferries is 
lower than the capital cost for a permanent 
causeway. My question is: as the government 
has made this decision, it is obvious that the 
ferries are not going to be scrapped next year 
or the next year and then the decision be 
reversed. My question is at what time in the 
future will it be considered that the present 
capital investment in the ferries will be de- 
preciated to the point where consideration of 
an alternative service could again be made. 


Mr. Laing: You are asking me to guess and 
I guess it would depend entirely on the rate 
at which productivity on the Island increases, 
be it industrial, agricultural or whatever. 


Mr. MacLean: I will pass. 
The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
must preface my remarks by saying I am 
delighted to see so many Liberals here 
tonight, Mr. Chairman. It must have been 
that hard experience of the Newfie Bullet that 
has brought so many out tonight. My first 
question to you, Mr. Laing, is with respect to 
‘my noticing that the original estimate was 
$150 million and in March of 1967 your first 
phase indicated an increase from $25 million 
to $43 million with a total cost to exceed $300 
million. Who made that first estimate of $150 
“million? 
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Mr. Williams: The $150 million was devel- 
oped by the consultant group who are still 
,engaged on the project. 

Mr. Gilbert: Then we will follow it to be 
second stage, Mr. Williams. Who made the 
estimate of the $43 million as compared to the 
$25 million? 


Mr. Williams: Unfortunately, the $43 mil- 
lion was the actual bid; the estimate was $25 
20217—2 
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million. That was made by the same group of 
consultants. 


Mr. Gilbert: Just how was that $300 million 
arrived at, Mr. Williams? 


Mr. Williams: If you take the same rela- 
tionship of the elements that were in the first 
tender call to estimate; that is, the actual cost 
and the bid cost to the estimate, the project 
could have gone to $325 million. 


Mr. Gilbert: So it was based on that first 
phase? 


Mr. Williams: Tender cost. 


Mr. Gilbert: On the tender cost. Did the 
government do any estimating on_ this 
project? 


Mr. Williams: Not independent of the con- 
sultants, no; the consultants had the basic 
information. They were collecting it at our 
request. 


Mr. Gilbert: What reason would you have 
to believe that the projection would exceed 
$300 million on the basis of the $25 million to 
$43 million? 


Mr. Williams: It was done on the basis of 
an analysis. The first tender call involved the 
supply of rock, core fill, armour stone and 
certain concrete work. There was no structur- 
al work but there was a substantial concrete 
abutment which was related again to what 
would be the cost of bridge piers. We had 
estimates of steel; at that stage the design for 
the steel superstructure had not been com- 
pleted, but it was based on a combination of 
a length of causeway and a length of bridge 
on the basis of which would cost the least, Or: 
on the basis of the estimate of cost, which 
was the most economical combination. In 
looking at all the elements of it we did not 
know that it would cost $325 million, but on 
the basis of that estimate and the tender 
price, it obviously was going to be substan- 
tially more than the $150 million we had 
estimated. That is why a complete review was 
made of the project. 


Mr. Gilbert: Let us get to the second phase 
of the figure of $213 million. Just how was 
that figure, which was a review of alterna- 
tives, arrived at? 


Mr. Williams: There was a complete review 
and the cost of the two mile causeway, for 
example, was established, or the cost of rock 
was established, so there was a complete 
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redesign on the basis of having more bridge. 
Colonel Churchill and the consultants investi- 
gated a number of different alternatives on 
how to design and particularly how to build 
the bridge piers which were perhaps the 
trickiest part of the operation. 


In developing the estimate we also estab- 
lished that there was a considerable risk 
factor in the bids that resulted in the $42 
million for the causeway. 


So, in addition to taking off quantities and 
estimating that way, we set up committees 
involving the construction industry and had 
their advice on every element of design that 
was proposed as to how it could be built, 
what would be their suggestions that from a 
construction standpoint a change in design 
would make it easier for them to build, and 
hence a cheaper price. 


We brought in the insurance companies and 
the bonding companies to see if we could 
make some arrangements whereby there 
would be a shared risk arrangement to reduce 
premiums because the premiums for builder’s 
risk in the Strait, on the basis of marine 
experience that was then current were almost 
prohibitive for the insurance we had asked 
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for. We did a complete investigation of the 
risk factors the contractors were bidding and, 
to the degree we could, we arranged a shared 
risk between the government and who would 
be the bidder. In addition, we made substan- 
tial changes in the normal contract procedure 
whereby there would be advance payments in 
terms of immobilization costs, equipment 
costs, so that their financing would be sub- 
stantially reduced. 


On the basis of all this, we went back to 
the same contracting group, so the estimate of 
$213 million is an estimate that has been put 
together, not only by our consultants, but by 
the contracting industry, the material suppli- 
ers, the bonding companies and the insurance 
companies. 


Mr. Gilbert: The decision was reached on 
the basis of priorities of cash and the govern- 
ment decided to make the contribution to the 
development of the Island for greater oppor- 
tunities and progress and so forth, and the 
amount is $125 million over the next seven 
years. What conditions, if any, are attached to 
that sum of $125 million? 
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Mr. Laing: That is not my Department. I 
know the outline of the agreement but I do 
not want to discuss the details. 


The purpose is to revitalize the economy 
there and raise the productivity of the Island. 


Mr. Gilbert: If I recall the statement of the 
Prime Minister in the House, Mr. Minister, I 
think that conditions were attached to this 
grant of $125 million, and I would like to 
know just what conditions were attached. 
Does there have to be a participation — 


Mr. Laing: Oh, yes, of course. 


Mr. Gilbert: You have a knowledge of the 
agreement and I am sure it is a public docu- 
ment and that you would be prepared to sum- 
marize it for us. 


Mr. Laing: Well, I do not want to; it is not 
my Department. 


Mr. Gilbert: Whose department is it, Mr. 
Minister? 


An hon, Member: It is not Public Works, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laing: Regional Development. 
Mr. Gilbert: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Orange. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, the Minister 
mentioned something with respect to what I 
would interpret as maintenance costs of the 
causeway once it was constructed. Has the 
Department, with their consultants, put to- 
gether an estimate of what the maintenance 
on the causeway might have amounted to in 
any one year? 


Mr. Laing: Yes, we have that. Mr. Williams 
will answer that. 


Mr. Williams: $800,000. 
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Mr. Orange: In this respect, then, what will 
the additional cost of the increased ferry ser- 
vice be to the federal government? 


Mr. Williams: I am sorry, I do not have the 
costs. The new ferry system was developed 
by the Department of Transport and they had 
made their forecast of the operation and the 
capital cost per year, which was the input to 
the over-all study of this project. 


Mr. Orange: The Minister in his statement 
made reference to the development program 
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which was to be undertaken in the province 
for which the federal government will put up 
$125 million in the next seven years and $225 
million over the 15-year duration of the plan. 
The Minister has indicated—and I think he is 
right—that he cannot comment on the partici- 
pation of the provincial government in this 
respect, but I am wondering if he could indi- 
cate to the Committee what the increased 
productivity from such a plan will mean to 
the residents of Prince Edward Island? 


Mr. Laing: No, I would not care to. I would 
be dealing with the proposals of another 
department and another minister and I would 
hope not to invade his territory or invade the 
territory of that department. It is a program 
in the hands of another minister entirely. 
However, projections have been made as you 
know. 


Mr. Orange: Would it be reasonable to ask 
you, Mr. Minister, the Cabinet having made 
this decision with regard to this program for 
the Island, whether there will be a substan- 
tial increase in productivity with a resulting 
increase in the standard of living on Prince 
Edward Island? 


Mr. Laing: That is to be hoped for, of 
course. We have mentioned tourism on the 
Island and I think it has an immense poten- 
tial, but the Island is principally an agricul- 
tural island at the present time. It has draw- 
backs. Those who come from the Island will 
not mind my saying this. Apparently it has no 
minerals, and I think in some areas rock is 
difficult for road construction, and so on. So 
you are down to an agricultural island with a 
tremendous potential for tourism, in my view. 
I would expect that both of those could be 
developed quite measurably. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, I will pass for 
the moment. There are others who wish to 
speak. 


The Chairman: Mr. McQuaid. 


Mr. McQuaid: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Williams, you said during the course of 
your evidence that sometime subsequent to 
March, 1967 the figure of $213 million was 
arrived at as a possible cost of constructing 
the causeway. Have you any information 
tonight of just when this figure was arrived 
at? Do you know when that estimate was 
submitted? 


Mr. Williams: August, 1968. 
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Mr. McQuaid: August, 1968. Then Mr. 
Minister, my next question is to you. On Fri- 
day, October 4, 1968, you are reported by the 
Canadian Press to have said in an interview 
in British Columbia that the latest estimate 
you had of the cost is $125 million, “not in 
the range of $300 million that is now being 
bandied about.” Did you make that state- 
ment? Do you remember? 


Mr. Laing: I could not have made that 
Statement because I never dealt in the $125 
million. I knew all along it was more than 
that. The lowest figure that I ever heard was 
$160 million to complete. This was in addition 
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to the money that we had expended. I cannot 
remember having made a statement in British 
Columbia on the subject. 


Mr. McQuaid: I am just reading from a 
Canadian Press report. 


Mr. Laing: What is the date of that CP 
report? 


Mr. McQuaid: Friday, October 4, 1968. 
Mr. Laing: Thank you. 


Mr. McQuaid: I just have one more ques- 
tion, Mr. Minister. A couple of days ago it 
was stated in the Prince Edward Island legis- 
lature by the Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
and I read from the press report: 

The construction of a causeway for 
Prince Edward Island is not beyond the 
realm of possibility... 

He disclosed that a dozen enterprises 
were interested in the causeway project. 


Are we safe in concluding from what you told 
us tonight in your previous evidence that the 
governmept is not interested in the proposals 
that have been submitted to it so far by those 
dozen privote enterprises that the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs mentions? 


Mr. Laing: I would not recommend any 
that have been suggested to us thus far. No. 


Mr. McQuaid: So we would conclude that 
any that have been suggested by you so far 
would definitely be turned down by the 
government? 


Mr. Laing: I am sure they would. 
Mr. McQuaid: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laing: I do not know where he gota 
dozen people. 
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Mr. McQuaid: It says: 


He disclosed that a dozen enterprises 
were interested in the causeway project. 


Mr. Laing: Using that terminology, the con- 
sortium comprised how many people—8 or 10 
firms, or people that were consulted, and so 
‘on? Of course, they were all interested in 
building because they wanted work. Whether 
he is talking about them or not I do not 
know. We had only two submissions to the 
government, neither of which we would have 
recommended. 


Mr. McQuaid: That is all, Mr. Chairman, 
thank 'you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I have a cou- 
ple of questions. I have a supplementary, but 
since we are not allowed supplementaries on 
the first round this has to do with Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s questioning. You mentioned several 
times that this was a unilateral decision. This 
may well be and I can realize the interest of 
Premier Campbell in this meeting tonight. 
This may be an unfair question to ask the 
Minister. I realize there was a great deal of 
discussion between the Premier of Prince 
Edward Island and another ministry. To the 
best of your knowledge was Premier Campbell 
ever given any cause to hope that the cause- 
way could proceed at the present time in 
addition to the economic development 
scheme? 


Mr. Laing: I think that Premier Campbell 
wanted both, and if I had been Premier 
Campbell I might have, too. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. How many fer- 
ries are there? 


Mr. Laing: All three of us are of the opin- 
ion there are four. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Perhaps I could 
clarify this because I feel it is important. 
There are four on the CNR run, but there are 
two which operate at Wood Island which are 
also subsidized by the federal government. 


Mr. Laing: Yes, but privately operated. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Privately operat- 
ed but federally subsidized. Right. 


Mr. Hymmen: Perhaps I should ask this of 
Mr. MacDonald. Is the Northumberland Strait 
completely closed in the winter time? Do any 
of these ferries operate in the winter time? 
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Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Yes, there have 
been two. One very old one has just been 
replaced and there will be two as of this 
year—the new one which cost, I think, $14 
million and the other one which has been in 
operation for a little over 20 years. 


The Chairman; I think in order of prefer- 
ence, Mr. Hymmen, in all fairness you should 
give the Minister and his officials a first 
chance. 


Mr. Hymmen: In the Minister’s statement 
he mentions the considered importance of the 
causeway in order to provide improved rail 
service for freight, but under the $213 million 
scheme I understand that rail would still be 
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carried by ferry. I also realize that with the 
causeway and the bridge, probably some 
truck transport could go over the causeway, 
but I would imagine, and I assume I am 
correct, that a great deal of the freight which 
could be important to the economy of Prince 
Edward Island, and their agricultural produc- 
tion would be carried by ferry. Therefore, 
even if the $213 million scheme were imple- 
mented—and I am not trying to answer my 
own question—would the majority of the 
freight traffic still be carried by a ferry? 


Mr. Laing: Yes, that is correct. Envisioned 
here was maintenance of the ferry service on 
a barge—on a rail ferry. We have a rail 
barge. We call them barges in British 
Columbia. In addition to that, of course, the 
idea was that there would be a much 
improved road service on the Island, and I 
think this is probably contemplated in the 
development program. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have a further question on 
alternate designs. The Minister has already 
mentioned that because of the nature of the 
Northumberland Strait the tunnel was out of 
the question, and probably more difficult to 
build than the tunnel to Newfoundland. Was 
an estimate ever made of a combined rail and 
highway bridge, or causeway? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, there was. 
Mr. Hymmen: And what would that cost? 


Mr. Williams: As I recall—and I am reach- 
ing a bit for this one—the rail portion of it 
added roughly $86 million to the highway 
bridge alone. 


Mr. Hymmen: We will be safe and add $100 
million. 
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Mr. Williams: You spoke of the tunnel. In 
all of the estimating what was done the inves- 
tigation was carried on and the estimating 
done to the point at which it got beyond an 
economic limit, or there was an alternative 
that was cheaper, and at that point it was 
dropped. Therefore, the idea of having a 
shuttle service and a full tunnel was dropped 
relatively early on because of costs created by 
rock conditions. The incremental costs of put- 
ting rail on with the highway at that level 
was not warranted. We therefore did not go 
into the same detail of estimate as was done 
on the $213 million for the highway. 


Mr. Hymmen: I come now to the third part 
of my question. We realize that hovercraft 
could not operate in the wintertime, but could 
they be used in the future to supplement the 
ferry service for tourist traffic in the 
summertime? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, the possibility of hover- 
craft was studied, but in terms of cost per 
pound, or ton, or anything like that, it was at 
the present time totally uneconomical. But 
that does not preclude the development of 
hovercraft and it being a supplemental type 
of service to the ferry service. 


Mr. Laing: I might say that in my view the 
hovercraft is a magnificent machine and a 
tremendous new idea, but hovercraft, as they 
exist today, rely upon the highest value 
freight and full occupancy. The highest class 
freight is human beings. The cost of the 
hovercraft of the size that is running across 
the Channel today is 38 cents a ton mile. 
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Against that, we have planes moving into 
the north today on contract and moving a 
great deal of freight down to Panarctic at 63 
cents a ton mile and making money; so that 
the hovercraft is still a high cost machine. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Whiting? 


Mr. Whiting: On your estimate of $213 mil- 
lion, could you tell me the status of the 
design and contract documents? Is it pretty 
well designed—the $213 million estimate? 


Mr. Williams: In terms of the design prin- 
ciples, the design is selected on each element. 
In relation to the final design drawings, and 
SO on, we are down to 30 per cent on the steel 
Superstructure; 50 per cent on the concrete; 
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25 per cent on the substructure; 100 per cent 
on the causeway approach portion; and there 
is 85 per cent on the approach roads. 


Mr. Whiting: And is that included in the 
$16.2 million that is already... 


Mr. Williams: That was to April 30, 1969; 
So yes, the big bulk of it is in there. 


Mr. Whiting: How far did you go on the 
$2.5 million you spent in basic engineering 
studies? 


Mr. Williams: The type of thing that was 
studied, that is covered in what I referred to, 
we estimate as being in basic value something 
like $2.5 million. A very thorough and com- 
prehensive ice report was prepared by inter- 
nationally respected and knowledgeable peo- 
ple in the ice field. That report is available 
and will be published and made available 
internationally, because it does summarize, 
and bring forward, some new ideas in the 
design of structures that have to resist ice. 


I mentioned the sort of material assessment 
that had been done. We have a very complete 
record of available quarries and classifica- 
tions of quarries that will apply down 
through Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 
P.E.I. was pretty well written off in terms of 
quarry material, but there is still a substan- 
tial amount of investigation. That is available 
and will be used, and is being used now, in 
consideration of engineering projects through- 
out the Atlantic region. 

Similarly, wave studies were made—and 
this applies to the ice studies as well—and 
there are combinations of model studies, as 
well as basic analysis of all the research work 
that was available to us at the time; and, 
carrying on from those, an outstanding study 
in wave motion and of the design to protect 
against it. That is being used by the Depart- 
ment and by other departments, and will be 
used internationally. 

That is in the basic engineering field, but 
there was also some basic work done in terms 
of contract procedures. There was a substan- 
tial amount of work done, with the co-opera- 
tion of the provinces and the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, on labour conditions for 
contracts and means of developing a labour 
situation on major projects so that you do not 
upset the labour conditions in the adjacent 
territory, and yet, on the other hand, will 
allow you have a continuous labour-manage- 
ment function that permits you to do these 
major contracts without being tied up. 
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Similarly we did a very comprehensive 
study in marine safety codes. One was devel- 
oped because we needed it for this project, 
but we feel it will be the model and will be 
adopted for a marine safety code for Canada. 
There is an interest in this—we already are 
aware of it—from the U.S. government. 


Mr. Whiting: Very early in your engineer- 
ing studies, then, you found that you did not 
have enough suitable rock to follow the 
proposal developed by Mr. McCullough? Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Williams: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Whiting: If there had been an ample 
supply of rock, then what would have been 
the cost on the McCullough proposal? Can 
you give me an idea of what that would be? 


Mr. Williams: It would have been a more 
attractive alternative to look at had there 
been ample rock; however, it would have 
caused some hazards in a full causeway: it 
would have closed off the strait totally, and 
by closing off the strait you would change the 
tidal wave, and current through the full 
length of Northumberland Strait. This would 
bring about some other problems; therefore, 
in assessing this—and it was done early 
on—it was felt that a better solution, both on 
the basis of engineering cost and in maintain- 
ing the status quo of water levels and currents 
in the Northumberland Strait, would be to 
maintain the minimum cross section; thirty- 
five per cent of the cross section had to be 
open or else a substantial change in the tidal 
and wave regime in the strait would occur. 


Mr. Whiting: Why did you go ahead and 
spend $5.5 million on the ferry service? Did I 
copy that down correctly? 


Mr. Williams: No, that was on approach 
roads. 


Mr. Whiting: Oh. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I will try to 
clarify this. I think that you referred to these 
approach roads now being used as feeders to 
the car ferries, particularly on the Prince 
Edward Island side. 


Mr. Williams: That is correct. They will be 
used by the ferry service. However, when 
they were commissioned, it was with the idea 
that we were proceeding with the building of 
the permanent crossing. 
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Mr. Laing: The investment on Prince 
Edward Island will be valuable because the 
ferry service will continue to use it. The 
investment on New Brunswick will not be 
used. 


Mr. Whiting: What was the investment on 
New Brunswick? 


Mr. Laing: It was $2.2 million. 
Mr. Whiting: That will not be used. 


Mr. Williams: No, it will not be used. It 
takes off from the highway at a point before 
the ferry approach; the take-off point for the 
causeway and the ferry terminal were not 
continuous on the New Brunswick side. 


Mr. Whiting: Why would you go ahead and 
sink $2.2 million into something that you 
were not sure of at that time? 


Mr. Williams: At that stage we thought we 
could build the causeway. 


Mr. Whiting: Yes, but you did not have the 
final figures, did you? 


Mr. Williams: We had a design and an esti- 
mate at that time of $150 million; it was not 
until we called the first causeway tender that 
we realized how much risk was involved and 
what kind of a premium price we were pay- 
ing for. 


Mr. Laing: You must remember that at that 
time a decision had been taken to proceed; 
the railway and a road were built down there 
to accommodate the furtherance of this work. 
The first contract that was called was 
estimated at $25 million; as it turned out, the 
lowest bid was $43 million. At this point the 
government decided that a total review had 
to be taken. However, before the investment 
was made in the approaches, a decision had 
been taken to proceed. It had been decided 
that a crossing was feasible and that we 
would build it. 
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Mr. Whiting: It was mentioned that you 
now have a total of six ferries. How many are 
you going to add to the ferry service? 


Mr. Williams: There is one new one in and 
one that is retired. There is another one on 
order. I am sorry but I do not have the 
details on the DOT ferry program. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): A steamship is 
being renovated; I think it will cost about a 
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half a million dollars and will carry the 
weight of approximately 100 cars. 


Mr. Whiting: Will that cut down the wait 
that people have at the present time? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, the program worked out 
by the Department of Transport on the ferry 
system is based on traffic projections. Taking 
into account the development program that is 
planned for the Island, the maximum period 
of waiting was calculated at 30 minutes, I 
believe. This is the desired period of time. 
They will be building but it will depend 
largely on the traffic projections. They will 
have to utilize more ferries as the traffic pro- 
jections are developed. 


The Chairman: Mr, Whiting, your time is 
up. Would you wind it up with one more 
question please? 


Mr. Whiting: All right. How many people 
are employed on the six ferries that are now 
running? 


Mr. Williams: I am sorry, I do not know. I 
would like to clarify the positioning of the six 
ferries: there are two ferries on the Wood 
Island Caribou service, which starts at the 
other end of the Island. The other four ferries 
are operating from Cape Tormentine to Port 
Borden, which is where the causeway would 
go. 


Mr. Whitting: You do not know how many 
are employed on those four ferries. 


Mr. Williams: No, I am sorry. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): About 800 people 
will be employed on the four ferries operated 
by the CNR; I would think at least 250 people 
will be employed by the other ferry systems. 


The Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Whit- 
ing? We have to spare a few moments here 
for a final discussion of this anyway. 

I quoted at the beginning Beauchesne’s 
Fourth Edition, 304 (1) and (2), as well as a 
second reference, May’s 17th Edition, pages 
641 and 643. Would members of the Commit- 
tee like to hear these? If not I will just leave 
it. The other reference is Bourinot, pages 469 
and 470, which in effect says the same thing 
as 304 (1) and (2). As Chairman, I find myself 
bound by these rules and far be it for me to 
go outside of them. 


Mr. McQuaid: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question on that point? Is Colonel Churchill 
in the employ of the Department of Public 
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Works? If he is, then his salary is a matter 
for the Estimates and since the Estimates are 
before the House, we are not disturbing any 
of the rulings that you have read about ask- 
ing Colonel Churchill to appear before the 
Committee—but I am not sure if he is in the 
employ of the Department. 


Mr. Laing: Yes, he is. 


Mr. McQuaid: Then his salary, I presume, 
is provided for in the Estimates that we are 
now considering. 


Mr. Laing: Colonel Churchill was employed 
by the government and charged with co- 
ordinating the work of the consultants. He 
has done a very good job. 
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Mr. McQuaid: Mr. Chairman, if Colonel 
Churchill’s salary is provided for in the Esti- 
mates, then I am suggesting that perhaps he 
would be a competent witness. 


Mr. Laing: Yes, his salary is in our vote. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, that being so, I 
move that Colonel Churchill be called to the 
Committee at the request of the Minister to 
act as one of his officials; the members of the 
Committee could then ask questions of him 
through the Minister. 


The Chairman: We have a motion before 
the Committee. Mr. Mahoney, do you wish to 
speak on it? 


Mr. Mahoney: I am wondering how much 
more time this Committee wishes to spend 
covering ground that has already been 
explored by the Standing Committee on 
Transport, including trips to the Maritime 
Provinces this year and a full day of hearings 
in Charlottetown pretty well devoted to this 
entire problem. The report of that Committee 
is going to be coming out within the next few 
days. Frankly, I wonder how much time this 
Committee wants to spend going over this 
particular ground. It strikes me that we 
should perhaps deal with the estimates of the 
Department of Public Works and more or less 
get on with the business before us. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, and then I 
will recognize Mr. Cullen and Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Mr. Chairman, I 
think that Mr. Mahoney has raised a good 
point. Perhaps it has another side to it that he 
did not mention. The very fact that the 
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Transport Committee made its tour into east- 
ern Canada was, of course, to deal with many 
of the difficult transportation problems of the 
Atlantic region. As he said, a good deal of 
time was spent in discussing this particular 
item. I think it was unfortunate that before 
the Committee was able to make its report, 
the decision was announced by the govern- 
ment. But putting that to one side, it does 
seem to me that one of the main functions of 
the parliamentary committees, particularly in 
this Parliament, has been the full discussion 
of major questions that affect the country in 
one sector or the other. And inasmuch as not 
only one government but a series of govern- 
ments over a period of 13 years, as the 
Minister has indicated, have been involved 
with this project, involved to the extent of 
spending more than $16 million—and we have 
spent a lot more time dealing with items that 
have warranted a lot less expenditure—I 
think it is important. Not just important to 
warm old soup, because there would perhaps 
in the long run be little usefulness in that, 
but I think we have discovered here this 
evening, through the testimony that has been 
given and the questioning, that there are 
some basic questions here that are very 
important for the future, and I think that is 
primarily what we are all interested in. As I 
think questioners on both sides of the table 
have indicated, this is an important project 
and I think the Minister in his own statement 
has certainly left ample opportunity for this 
project not to be considered a dead issue. 
And I would think that since very shortly 
obviously Colonel Churchill will be going on 
to other responsibilities, while he is in the 
process of winding up the two years that he 
has spent specifically engaged in a project 
which the Minister has commended him for 
and indicated that he has entered into the 
widest possible kind of consultation and 
accumulation of information, I think as 
members of this Committee—perhaps I 
should speak only as a visitor and not as a 
regular member—we would miss a very great 
opportunity to have in the record of this 
Committee the kind of testimony that Colonel 
Churchill could give to us. As the Minister 
and the Deputy Minister suggest, not only has 
the project today been valuable in itself but 
also the fallout—if I may use that term—for a 
variety of other things the Department will be 
considering in the years ahead is very impor- 
tant. I think considering those two fronts—one 
the future liability of the Northumberland 
Strait crossing and secondly the learnings 
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that have been gleaned from this experi- 
ence—I would hope the Committee would not 
feel inclined not to consider this further, at 
least with Colonel Churchill, because I feel 
that he has been an outstanding man in many 
ways and has devoted his time in the last two 
years to this project and it is my understand- 
ing that he will be quite willing and indeed 
anxious to appear before the Committee. I do 
not like to thrash old straw, but if I may 
repeat, we have had a direct request from the 
government of a province of this country 
unable to call Colonel Churchill because of 
his engagement to the federal government 
asking that he be allowed to appear before 
our Committee. For these reasons I would 
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hope that we could see our way clear to giv- 
ing Colonel Churchill the opportunity that I 
think he deserves and that I think we deserve 
to hear him. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cullen. 


Mr. Cullen: Mr. Chairman, I spoke earlier 
in connection with having Colonel Churchill 
appear because I did not know exactly what 
the gist of the Minister’s remarks would be, 
but as I see the position now, it is strictly a 
question of cost. I thnk if the Minister and his 
officials had said that this was not technically 
or in an engineering sense feasible, there 
would have been some merit in calling Colo- 
nel Churchill. When the Minister mentioned 
that this was not economically feasible, I 
think Mr. MacDonald—and you can check the 
record next time—said, “I am not rejecting; I 
accept that.” It seems to me strictly a policy 
decision. It is a question of money and the 
money is not available. We have not said that 
it is not technically or in an engineering sense 
possible. We simply said we just cannot 
afford it. Having all the best expert evidence 
in the world that we can build it I do not 
think is going to change the opinion of the 
Department. I think we would just be wast- 
ing our time in calling Colonel Churchill. I 
admire the Department in that they have not 
held out the false hope that my colleague, 
Mr. MacGuigan, suggests—possibly in the 
future—and leave them hanging with a carrot 
dangling in front of their noses. The situation 
is that this is killed for the time being and let 
us not hold out any false hopes. And frankly, 
at this stage of the game, I cannot see any 
merit in calling Colonel Churchill if his evi- 
dence is going to be strictly technical. He can 
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hardly discuss or persuade us on a policy 
aspect. I think we have had adequate cover- 
age of that field and I think we would be 
wasting the Committee’s time. 


The Chairman: Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Chappell: May I ask a question first? 
Will we be continuing on this subject the 
next day? 


The Chairman: I still have Mr. Cullen, Mr. 
Chappell... 


Mr. Cullen: I pass. My three questions were 
asked, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: ...Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Pringle left on the list. 


Mr. Chappell: I find it difficult to make up 
my mind whether I would like to hear Colo- 
nel Churchill until I have had some questions 
answered, and I expect other members of this 
Committee might very well feel the same 
way. I am anxious to get some costs from 
some person in this Department and the 
transport figures so that I can weigh for 
myself what a balance sheet might look like 
in six years—the time the bridge would 
be built. It may be that I can get those figures 
from the Department, but if not I would like 
to hear Colonel Churchill. So I find it difficult 
to make that decision so that I can vote on 
that tonight until the questioning has been 
completed. At the moment I cannot see any- 
thing wrong with the motion. I do not see 
why we should oppose it unless there is some 
great difficulty in getting him here. 


The Chairman: If I might make a comment 
on one of your suggestions, Mr. Chappell, 
anything dealing with the Department of 
Transport cannot in effect be heard before 
this Committee. 


Mr. Chappell: I would like to know how in 
the world they will know what the costs are 
going to be in future if Transport has some of 
the costs and they do not have them. I do not 
know how anybody could possibly make the 
decision of what the costs are going to be in 
the future. 


The Chairman: Mr, MacGuigan, you had a 
comment to make. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
make an addendum to Mr. Cullens’ statement 
lest what I had said earlier might be misun- 
I was not suggesting that the 
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Department should have held out false hopes 
to the people of Prince Edward Island. I was 
suggesting that they would hold out genuine 
hope and not hold out the carrot but give 
them the carrot, in other words. I would like 
to go on to say that while I do agree with the 
reasoning of the rest of Mr. Cullen’s state- 
ment, I think another factor to be considered 
is that the people of Prince Edward Island 
have not seen justice to be done even if in 
the minds of some here justice has been done, 
and especially if they have not been able to 
call Colonel Churchill before them. I think 
that there is a strong argument to be made 
for calling Colonel Churchill here because it 
is going to be felt as discriminatory, whether 
OF MNO at mMiswinsetact discriminatory. And I 
would suggest on this basis, even if the rea- 
sons are as Mr. Cullen has Suggested, it is 
best to err on the side of hearing too many 
witnesses than hearing too few. 


The Chairman: Mr. Orange. 


Mr. Orange: I would like to bring up a 
small logistical problem here. I understand 
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we must return the estimates to the House of 
Commons by the end of this week. We have a 
number of outstanding items, particularly in 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, completion of the National Energy 
Board’s estimates, completion of Item 1 of the 
Department of Public Works and also, as I 
said earlier, the logistical problem of arrang- 
ing to bring someone such as Colonel Chur- 
chill and also setting up a particular meeting. 
I think it becomes a matter of establishing 
priorities in the minds of the members of the 
Committee as to where we go from here. 
Those of us who have been on the Committee 
for this period of time I think may want to 
discuss other matters which have been before 
the Committee which we have not concluded, 
such as the National Energy Board, Item 1 of 
the Department of Public Works, the esti- 
mates of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, not the least of which is water 
and water pollution. 


The Chairman: Mr. Langlois. 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, may I at this 
time make the suggestion that you convene a 
meeting of the steering committee tomorrow 
to find out what the people around the table 
think and to bring a report to the Standing 
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Committee at its next meeting, at which time 
the Committee can adopt it or reject it. That 
is the usual way to proceed, I think. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your advice in this matter. I hope that I can 
arrive at a wise decision. I am advised that 
having quoted these rules from Beauchesne, 
May’s and Bourinot any motion at this time, 
such as Mr. Gilbert’s, cannot be put but a 
motion can be sent to the Committee to over- 
rule my decision. Having ruled out Mr. Gil- 
bert’s motion on those grounds, I wonder if 
the Committee would be content to let us take 
it into a steering committee meeting in the 
morning and bring it back into the next 
meeting. 


Mr. Gilbert: When is the next meeting? 


The Chairman: I was hoping that we could 
continue tomorrow morning but I can not do 
it without consulting the Minister. We have a 
cancellation at 9:30 in the morning, but 
because we have to have a steering committee 
I suggest that that is out. We do have a 
meeting lined up for Wednesday afternoon on 
Energy, Mines and Resources and possibly we 
could fit the next meeting into that one, 
unless we can arrange an emergent meeting 
tomorrow. Is the Committee prepared to go 
along with the suggestion that the Steering 
Committee meet tomorrow morning and that 
we try to arrange an emergent meeting later 
tomorrow? 


Mr. Laing: Mr. Chairman, if it is decided 
that Colonel Churchill is wanted here, I ask 
that you give us at least a day in order to get 
him. He is now in Montreal and I want to be 
fair to him. 


Mr. MacDonald (Lisgar): I think some of 
the Committee would like more than a day 
because, as you are aware Mr. Chairman, I 
have a number of obligations running over 
the next few days. I certainly would like to 
be here at the time of Colonel Churchill’s 
appearance. 


The Chairman: I would like to remind the 
Committee at this time that the Estimates 
must be back in the House not later than the 
end of this month. The hearing must take 
place soon. In any event, are you prepared at 
this time to hand it over to the steering com- 
mittee for tomorrow morning? We will come 
up with what we hope will be a reasonable 
suggestion. 
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Mr. Chappell: Are you asking that we leave 
the whole decision to the steering committee 
OF; 2? 


The Chairman: The steering committee 
report will be returned to this meeting in the 
normal way. Agreed? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
something else which might save some time? 
You said you cannot produce the Transport 
Estimates, but I find it impossible to make 
the decision... 
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The Chairman: I do not want you to take 
that too literally, Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Chappell: The point is how can I tell 
what it will cost if the ferries cost, for exam- 
ple $50 million a year? That is a very impor- 
tant consideration, and I am wondering if 
those figures can be obtained from Transport 
so we can try to draw a type of balance sheet 
in six years. 


The Chairman: I am still advised that this 
is Public Works. We can possibly use figures 
which have already been made public, but we 
cannot go ahead and... 


Mr. Mahoney: Would it help Mr. Chappell 
by referring him to page 1403 to 1406 inclu- 
sive of the Proceedings of the Transport 
Committee for the current year? It is ground 
that has been well plowed. 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you Mr. Mahoney. 


Mr. MacDonald (Lisgar): I have a comment. 
I do not want to divert the Committee from 
hearing Colonel Churchill in the near future. 
This evening I did not get into the kind of 
material and the various studies which are 
presently available. I do not want Mr. Cullen 
to think that the total amount of the questions 
which I would even have asked the Minister 
are the ones that I was able to ask at the 
beginning, because I have a number here. I 
really avoided getting into some of the vari- 
ous reports and surveys that were commis- 
sioned by the government since 1967 in order 
to establish various things such as_ cost 
benefit. 

I realize that the Committee is working 
under a time-bind. Mr. Orange has mentioned 
a number of important issues with which the 
Committee is charged. If it becomes difficult, 
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if not impossible, to have Colonel Churchill 
before the end of this month, I hope that the 
steering committee and the main Committee 
would give considerations, perhaps in its 
report back to the House on Estimates and 
request that permission be granted at some 
point in the next period to deal specifically 
with this matter. At that time, we would be 
free to have someone from Northumberland 
‘Consultants Limited. I think that if Mr. Chap- 
pell is concerned about having all the infor- 
mation necessary in order to know whether 
or not the cost benefit figures would justify 
the continuation or the expansion of the ferry 
system we would have to have this kind of 
hearing. I raised that only as an alternate plan 
for the moment, because it seems to me that 
the primary concern at this point is the hear- 
ing of Colonel Churchill as a witness. 
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The Chairman: Thank you. Time is going 
on, Mr. Marchand. 


Mr. Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo): I just 
have one question. Could we not ask the 
House to refer the Annual Report to us, and 
call witnesses later on as the House proceeds? 
We do not necessarily have to call Colonel 
Churchill before the Committee during a dis- 
cussion of Estimates. Is this not correct? 


The Chairman: The steering committee will 
take these comments under advisement. We 
will meet tomorrow morning or, since you 
suggest that we leave at least a day, tomor- 
row afternoon if members cannot collect in 
the morning. Thank you, gentlemen. The 
meeting is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1969. 
5 (25) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met this 
day at 3:40 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Deakon, Duquet, Harding, 
Hees, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Mahoney, Marchand (Kamloops-Cariboo), 
Roy (Timmins), Schumacher, Sullivan, Whiting—(15). 


Member also present: Mr. Barrett. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: The 
Honourable Otto Lang, Minister; Mr. R. P. Howland, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Energy Board; and Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister. 


The Chairman read the Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Pro- 
cedure as follows: 


May 27, 1969 
REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE 


Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met this day at 4:00 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Harding, Hopkins, 
Hymmen and Langlois. 


Your Subcommittee discussed the matter of calling Colonel Churchill 
before the completion of the consideration of the estimates. 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 

1. That Wednesday, May 28, 1969, at 3:30 p.m., the Committee proceed 
to the consideration of Item 80 of the Estimates of the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources, the National Energy Board, and 
then to the consideration of Item 1 of those estimates, during which 
time the Minister will be in attendance; 


2. That during the consideration of Vote 1 and Vote 80 of the Energy 
Estimates, each member be limited to five (5) minutes during 
questioning; 

3. That at the completion of the estimates today, the Committee go 


in camera to begin a draft report and that the members be limited 
to three (3) minutes during discussion of the draft report; 


4. That the Committee meet at 9:30 a.m. Thursday, in camera, to 
consider drafting a report to the House on the Estimates; 


5. That the Committee meet Thursday evening from 8:00 p.m. until 
9:45 p.m. to finish Item 1 of the Public Works Estimates—P.E.L 
Causeway; at this time the Minister of Public Works and his officials: 
are to be present, his officials to include Colonel Churchill; 
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6. That at this Thursday evening meeting, each member be limited 
to eight (8) minutes during questioning; 


7. That at 9:45 p.m. Thursday, May 29, the Committee go in camera 
to finish the report on the Estimates. 
Respectfully submitted, 


LEONARD HOPKINS, 
Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Harding, it was 


Resolved,—_That the Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure be concurred in. 


The Chairman called Item 80 of the Energy, Mines and Resources Estimates 
and introduced Mr. Howland. 


Following questioning by the Committee, the Chairman thanked Mr. 
Howland. 


It was, 


Agreed,—That Item 80 of the Energy, Mines and Resources Estimates 
carry. 


The Chairman then called Item 1 of the Energy, Mines and Resources 
Estimates and introduced the Minister and invited him to introduce his officials. 


The Minister and his officials were then questioned by the Committee, 
following which, the Chairman thanked them for their attendance and it was, 


Agreed,—That Item 1 of the Energy, Mines and Resources Estimates 
carry. 


At 5.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


Timothy D. Ray, 
Clerk of the Committee, pro tem. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum and I would like to call the meeting to 
order. As you recall, last day we ended the 
meeting by passing over the procedure of this 
meeting and others to follow to the steering 
committee. I want to say that your steering 
committee met yesterday at 4 o’clock on 
Agenda and Procedure with your Chairman 
presiding, and these members present: 
Messrs. Beaudoin, Comeau, Harding, Hym- 
men and Langlois. After an hour and a half’s 
discussion, we were cut short by the bell 
which called us to the House for a vote. We 
returned to our meeting again at 9 o’clock last 
night and completed it. I want to thank all 
the members of the steering committee for 
the very frank discussion we had because I 
think we have come up with an excellent 
solution for the duration of the hearing of the 
Estimates. 


I have the honour to present the Report of 
the Steering Committee. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 
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The Chairman: Today we will begin, once 
again, by calling Vote 80 of the Estimates of 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, namely the National Energy 
Board. I would like to introduce Dr. How- 
land, Chairman of the National Energy 
Board, and the Honourable Otto Lang, 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. Mr. 
Howland informs me that he has no opening 
remarks because he has appeared before this 
Committee previously. I am now ina position 


_to accept names of those members who wish 


to ask questions. Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, we are limited 
to five minutes? 


. The Chairman: Before you proceed Mr. 
Harding I might say that in order to get 


through these two votes this afternoon, I am 
going to'be very exacting on the time. Do not 


consider it an insult if I chop you off sudden- 
ly, as it is a case of getting the business done. 
Thank you, Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
must leave a little early. I would like to ask a 
question or two about oil pipe lines. I under- 
stand that when the Borden Commission on 
Energy investigated the cost of an oil pipe 
line to Montreal, that no actual surveys were 
made to see if the costs had changed, but that 
the Department has kept in touch with the 
costs. Is there any hope of being able to move 
Alberta oil, or oil from the West, into the 
Montreal market instead of having it come in 
from Venezuela by ship?. 


Dr. R. D. Howland (Chairman, National 
Energy Board): In very broad terms, Mr. 
Harding, the Board always has an interest in 
seeing that the Canadian industry maximizes 
its potential supply of Canadian markets. 


Mr. Harding: How do you check the costs 
of moving by pipe line versus ship or tanker 
transportation? 


Dr. Howland: We are in touch, Mr. Hard- 
ing, with all of the developments in the trade. 
We have very considerable knowledge which 
we can augment by published figures of inter- 
scale tanker availability. These are published 
figures which tell us the going-rate of differ- 
ent tankers, and we are quite familiar with 
and do keep abreast of them. In the course of 
our own work with the Energy Board, in 
approving construction of new lines and also 
watching the tolls and tariffs of oil and pipe 
lines, we know the extent to which the differ- 
ential might change from the advantage that 
is normally associated with tanker as against 
pipe line movements. We would know if there 
were a significant change. 
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Mr. Harding: I have one further question. 
What is the differential today in the Montreal 
market between Alberta crude and Venezue- 
lan crude, delivered? 


Mr. Howland: That is not an easy question 
to answer, and I am not dodging the question. 


eth ris :tiocidcoai ) Aig 
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One has to determine what Venezuelan crude 
one is talking about, because there are two or 
three different crudes of different qualities 
coming in from Venezuela. But the very 
broad perspective is that we know again by 
published figures that the landed price of 
imported crudes in Montreal are now below 
the published prices of Alberta oil. 


Mr. Harding: How much below? 


Dr. Howland: That is very difficult to an- 
swer. One would have to take a particular oil 
and a particular company. 


Mr. Let us 
grades. 


Harding: say, comparable 


Dr. Howland: Now \you are asking a ques- 
tion that is a little different. 


Mr. Harding: Actually, what I am thinking 
of is whether the difference is slight or so 
wide that it looks as if it is almost an imposs- 
ible task to compete. 


Dr. Howland: Unless we spend a lot of time 
on this, I cannot tell you what the cost is of 
delivering Alberta crude of a certain quality 
through a certain provincial pipeline to a cer- 
tain refinery. What I did want to draw your 
attention to, though, is that the average price 
of Alberta crude is higher in Alberta than the 
published figures, the DBS figures, of the 
price of landed crude in Montreal. There is 
no transportation factor involved at all, and 
Alberta crude is still more expensive in 
Alberta than is landed crude in Montreal. 


One could assume 200,000, 300,000 or 400,- 
000 barrel a day pipeline, but that would 
have some cost no matter what figure you put 
on it. You might put 50 cents a barrel as the 
cost of transporting Alberta Crude, but you 
are starting with a crude which is more 
expensive to start with than the landed price 
in Montreal. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hees. 


Mr. Hees: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Dr. Howland what chances he thinks 
Canada has in the foreseeable future of 
increasing our exports of crude oil and gas to 
the United States. As he remembers very 
well, because we worked together when we 
worked out the original national oil policy, 
we had a schedule of increased shipments 
year by year which was very satisfactory all 
around, and I am rather disturbed now that 
there has been a cut-back. When do you think 
we may resume increased shipments? 
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Dr. Howland: May I address myself to a 
longer term of approach first? 


Mr. Hees: Yes. 


Dr. Howland: Our estimates of supply and 
demand for natural gas in the United States 
covering the next decade or two lead me to 
believe at the moment that we will be able to 
market any amount of natural gas we can 
discover. In fact, unless we find some very 
large resources away beyond our expecta- 
tions at the moment, Canada will not be that 
significant to the United States because they 
have such a tremendous demand growing up 
in their incapacity to meet their own supply, 
according to what information we have now 
about potential discoveries. 


Mr. Hees: In other words, within reason, 
anything we could produce in addition to 
what we are producing now, we can sell 
there. 


Dr. Howland: I would think so, sir, yes. On 
the oil situation, I think we brought to this 
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Committee at our last appearance with you 
our considered judgment, although it is obvi- 
ously not final, as you would know, sir. The 
Board has to keep changing its mind as part 
of its process of being intelligent. But our 
forecast did indicate that the supply and 
demand situation in the United States would 
require, in the not too distant future, substan- 
tial quantities of Canadian oil, assuming that 
the United States maintains a posture of 
wishing to be relatively independent of over- 
seas tanker-borne oil. Even if one looked at 
the very significant discoveries in Prudhoe 
Bay and assessed this at 20 to 30 billion 
barrels, which is a very large figure equal to 
the 30 billion total of the United States estab- 
lished reserves today, one could not escape 
the conclusion that by 1978 or 1979 the United 
States would be requiring very substantial 
volumes from Canada. 


Mr. Hees: It will not be until then, ten 
years from now? 


Dr. Howland: I am saying that if one 
assumed that there were 20 to 30 billion 
barrels in Prudhoe Bay, the very substantial 
gap at that time would lead to a demand on 
Canada of a growth each year after that of 
something like half a million to three quar- 
ters of a million barrels a day. So the real 
policy problem here is how the resources of 
Prudhoe Bay are to be absorbed into the 
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United States in a manner that the Canadian 
resources will be available in sufficient 
quantity to meet their gap in supply. 


The present established resources in Cana- 
da in oil are insignificant to the United 
States, because by 1975 we estimate that they 
will be using up something like 5 billion 
barrels a year, and the Canadian Alberta 
resources are probably, at the present time, 
about 10 billion, which is a two-year supply. 


You will recall from your days of being 
concerned with these matters, sir, that it was 
the Athabasca tar sands that gave Canada 
significance to the United States. Now it may 
be our Canadian North and the Athabasca 
sands but the key problem is to make sure 
that our industry develops sufficiently over 
the next period so that when this gap does 
emerge in very significant figures, the gas 
indusiry and the oil industry in Canada will 
be in a position to meet the requirements of 
the United States. 


Mr. Hees: Thank you very much, doctor. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Comeau. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Chairman and Dr. How- 
land, would you bring us up to date on the 
Fundy tides project? 


Dr. Howland: I think you have the wrong— 


Mr. Comeau: Does this not come under 


energy? 


Dr. Howland: We are doing considerable 
engineering work on this matter, but I think 
it would be much better if Dr. Isbister who 
chairs that work responded to your questions 
on that subject. 


Mr. Comeau: I will probably ask that ques- 
tion later then. I notice that in your estimates 
for 1969-70 you have $5,000 for grants to 
Canadian universities for research in energy 
resources, under Vote 80. Would you explain 
this? 


Dr. Howland: Yes. We initiated a project on 
which the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources and the Energy Board now work 
together to try and create a pool of potential 
economists who would be versed in the ener- 


gy field. We have talked to York University 


with the thought of promoting with them the 
development of a section of their economics 
department designed to deal with energy 
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matters. It is a very difficult thing to find 
capable economists who have some _ back- 
ground of energy matters. It was with this 
thought that we have facilitated the develop- 
ment of the department concerned with the 
training of people versed in energy matters. 


Mr. Comeau: So what you are really doing 
is sort of initiating a study at a cost of $5,000. 
You are not going into research, what I prop- 
erly call research. 


Dr. Howland: No, this is a contribution to 
the university for them to proceed in this 
direction of training people. 


Mr. Comeau: I think my other question on 
would have to be asked of the Minister. 
Would you answer on Vote 80, too, sir? The 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada presented a brief a while back 
requesting, I think, more research money for 
universities. Would you care to comment on 
that? In Energy, Mines and Resources, how 
do you operate as far as research in your field 
goes with respect to universities? 


Hon. Otto Lang (Minister without Port- 
folio): I think, Mr. Chairman, the generality 
of the question really does refer to items that 
we may discuss more properly under the next 
item. This item, of course, is a small, a very 
limited program of a specific nature related to 
the specific programs in which the National 
Energy Board is interested. I do not think it 
could be said to meet the broad case being 
made by the Association of Universities 
which is really dealt with more in many other 
departments of government. 


The Chairman: Would you save that until 
we have item 1 before us, Mr. Comeau? 


Mr. Comeau: I have one other very small 
question. I see here an item for “Furniture 
and Fixtures”. There was an item for $5,000 
in 1968-69 and another item this year for $6,- 
100. This is a small item but is this a new 
office or what? 


Dr. Howland: I do not know whether there 
is really enough money in there because we 
have been asked to move. Having successfully 
moved to Place de Ville, Tower B, we have 
now been asked to move and we are in the 
course of preparations for moving once again. 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you, sir. 
The Chairman: Mr. Ritchie. 
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Mr. Ritchie: Speaking of the Americans and 
their reserves, I understand there are large 
reserves in the Colorado tar sands or shale 
sands. 


Dr. Howland: I cannot hear. 


Mr. Ritchie: I understand so far as the 
American reserves or American oil possibili- 
ties are concerned, there is a great deal in the 
Colorado shale sands. Is this included in the 
30 billion barrels? 


Dr. Howland: No, it is not. It is included in 
our estimates which looked at this gap in 
supply, but we had to make assumptions 
about the rate of development of the oil 
shales and our Athabasca tar sands. In the 
assumptions we have made, we have been in 
very close touch with people who are fairly 
knowledgeable about the oil shales. One of 
the impacts of Prudhoe Bay will be to tend to 
push back some of the development of the 
synthetic fuels in the United States. There are 
several sources of supply for the United 
States, indigenous U.S. supply bases, which 
are gasoline from coal, natural gas from coal, 
or the shales. All of these you have to assess 
in terms of economics. We have made an 
assessment that they will be developing these, 
but not at a rate which is on an economic 
basis that would preclude Canadian crude 
competing. The Board had to assume that the 
question of price did matter. 


Undoubtedly the answer is that the United 
States has a very, very substantial resource 
in the oil shales. The only question is how 
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fast will they develop this, and the rate of 
expansion will depend to some extent on 
their price structures. 


Mr. Ritchie: Does the cost of extracting 
this, at least as it is known now, preclude 
much production in this field for the moment 
anyway? 


Dr. Howland: There are two factors on this. 
One is that the United States government 
owns a great deal of the oil field areas and it 
depends in part on the United States govern- 
ment policy about placing these at the dispos- 
al of the industry. Second, technology at the 
moment has not developed to the point where 
it would be competitive with ordinary pro- 
duction of oil. So these things I cannot fore- 
cast really. I would have to forecast what the 
United States government policy is going to 
be, also to forecast the developing rate of 
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technology. To the best of our judgment, we 
have forecast some development but not 
enough to fill that gap. If Canada will not sell 
them the oil at reasonable prices I presume 
they could develop their oil shales. 


Mr. Ritchie: Canadian oil would always be, 
so far as price is concerned and at the present 
rate of technology anyway, considerably 
cheaper than they could get it out of the tar 
sands, or the oil sands? 


Dr. Howland: We would hope so. 


Mr. Ritchie: As a matter of interest to me, 
are these shale sands equivalent to 
Athabasca? 


Dr. Howland: In terms of volume? 


Mr. Ritchie: And accessibility, or what I 
mean is ease of extracting the oil? 


Dr. Howland: I think one has to be careful’ 
but I assume that the Canadian technology is 
ahead of the American applied to the two 
different resources because we have a com- 
mercial plan operating in the tar sands. 


Mr. Hees: How successful is it? 


Dr. Howland: I think if you asked the com- 
pany concerned they would say they found it 
more expensive than they had expected 
lobieoe 


Mr. Hees: It is still practical. 


Dr. Howland: It is still operating and they 
are producing a very good quality crude. The 
one tremendous advantage is that they can 
produce different types of crude to the 
specification of the refiners concerned and 
they are getting something of a premium 
price for it. 


Mr. Hees: Are they producing the quantity 
that they had expected originally when they 
set the thing up? 


Dr. Howland: The last time I saw their 
returns they were not, but they encountered a 
number of technical problems which were 
with conventional equipment and quite 
unexpected. 


Mr. Hees: Good, thank you. 


The Chairman: I should have explained at 
the beginning that on the first round of ques- 
tioning we do not permit any supplemen- 
taries, so I hope Mr. Ritchie does not feel 
he has been robbed. 38 
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Mr. Ritchie: I have one final question. Tak- 
ing into account the over-all potential of the 
shale sands, does this imply that the U.S. has 
a very large reserve? 


Dr. Howland: In the oil shales? 
Mr. Ritchie: In the oik shales 


Dr. Howland: It is very, very substantial. It 
is a larger deposit than the Athabasca tar 
sands in terms of oil resource, which is a 
very, very large one. 


Mr. Ritchie: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, it has been 
some time since Dr. Howland and his officials 
were with us. What was the total Canadian 
production of crude in 1968? 


Dr. Howland: Crude oil and condensates, if 
you do not mind, because it is in my mind 
more than is the crude oil, would be in the 
order of 1.3 million. 


Mr. Hymmen: I know that we were sup- 
plied with some statistics and charts, but I do 
not know whether that was given to the Com- 


“mittee before or not. 


Dr. Howland: You can hold them against 


‘me if I am wrong. 


Mr. Hymmen: Do you have a projection 


target? Do you have a target for a five-year 
basis? Are figures available as to what this 
might be? 


Dr. Howland: It is very difficult to do that, 


sir, because one has to assume a number of 
things respecting the export market. This 


really prevents any wise projections. It might 
interest you to know, if you did have a 
moment to look at those forecast charts, and 


this illustrates the problem of your definition 
of where your markets are going to be, that 
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the forecast there, If I am correct, was that 
oy 1980 we might be producing between 4 
‘nillion and 8 million barrels a day but I 
chink it would be very difficult to give youa 
ive-year forecast because this is going to 
depend on the skill of the industry and the 
‘Kill of government. 


Mr. Hymmen: Ignoring the export situa- 
ton, there should be a forecast available on 
-omestic demand. 
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Dr. Howland: We certainly have that, sir. 
We have done this. We are just at the final 
stages of publishing a 24-year forecast of 
demand in Canada. This we can gladly sup- 
ply. I would prefer if the Committee would 
indulge us for a few months. We are in the 
final stages of drafting the report. It will con- 
tain this by provinces. 


Mr. Hymmen: At the risk of repetition, get- 
ting back to Mr. Hees’ question, what was the 
actual export to the United States in 1968? I 
know we were given a chart at the last meet- 
ing—465,000 barrels a day. Is that correct? 


Dr. Howland: Can we write this down, 
then? I think my memory is fairly good on 
this. On the district 1 to 4, the record I think 
will show that in 1968 we exported 307,000 
barrels a day of condensates, crude oil and 
butane—that is refinery feed stock—to which 
you could add about 10,000 barrels a day of 
products, which is propane, mostly propane, 
which goes across as border accommodation 
to farmers in small communities just across 
the border. So you would add those in—307,- 
000, 306,000 plus 10,000. District 5 would be 
about 162,000, if my memory is correct, on 
crude oil, condensates and butanes again—the 
feed stock. In addition to this you would add 
a further 8,000 of products. 


Mr. Hymmen: From what you have said, 
sir, with the Prudhoe Bay discovery and 
other matters, this may remain at a fairly 
constant level until some time in the future 
and may not increase to the extent that it has 
increased since 1965, for example. Is that 
correct? 


Dr. Howland: The estimates are that some 
time in 1972 the oil will move from the 
Prudhoe Bay area into District 5. At the pres- 
ent time we are exporting a little over 200,- 
000, which is the highest figure we have ever 
exported to District 5. In fact, some of our oil 
is going down into San Francisco. It is con- 
templated that the flow in 1972 from Prudhoe 
Bay might be of the order of 300,000 or 400,- 
000 barrels a day. It depends on the rate of 
discovery and development. This can be 
absorbed without affecting the Canadian sup- 
ply. The growth in that area is something of 
the order of 200,000 or 300,000 barrels a day. 
So I really cannot feel too sure that either the 
industry or the United States authorities 
would consider a line which was built with 
priority of steel from the United States which 
has served so well in times of emergency and 
would, in fact, be placed in discard. This is a 
personal opinion more than anything else. 
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Mr. Hymmen: Thank you, Dr. Howland. 
The Chairman: Mr. Schumacher. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I could ask Dr. Howland whether there is 
any machinery to measure whether or not 
any petroleum products or crude find their 
way from Montreal into Ontario. That is, is 
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Venezuelan petroleum ending up in Ontario? 
And if there is such machinery and there is 
such an invasion, what is the extent of it? 


Dr. Howland: First, there is machinery in 
the sense that Parliament charged us with 
and gave us authority to have those who do 
import and transfer report to the Board, 
which they do regularly. All the imports and 
transfers are reported to the Board. There is 
a fair amount of misunderstanding regarding 
the Ontario situation, which is probably the 
problem that you are talking about—the 
transfers and imports into Ontario west of the 
Ottawa Valley. The policy does not cover 
heavy ore which is industrial fuel. We wish to 
make very sure that there is no handicap at 
all to industry in Ontario in securing this 
vital material which is used for industrial 
purposes. So that the figures which are often 
published and talked about regarding the 
administration of the present policy tend to 
exaggerate the number of transfers which are 
taking place. The Board is not concerned, and 
the government has not been concerned, and 
rightly, about restricting the import and 
transfers of heavy oil into Ontario. This is the 
big factor. 


In 1968, in spite of special circumstances of 
shortages on the Interprovincial Pipeline of 
crude oil from the West in order to look after 
the export market as well as the Canadian 
supply—in spite of that, which called for 
some transfers by the majors which were 
fully agreed upon by the Board, the curtail- 
ment of any transfers of gasoline into Ontario 
was 96 per cent perfect. In other words, there 
was the transfer of some 6,000 barrels a day, 
if my memory is correct and I think it is, out 
of a total of 135,000 barrels a day of gasoline 
which is used in Ontario west of the Ottawa 
Valley. So there was a very small amount of 
gasoline that went into there. 


On middle distillates the supply ran, I 
would think, about 12,000 barrels a day trans- 
ferred or imported into Ontario, which was 
necessary in order to keep the refiners oper- 
ating at maximum gaseoline. If they did not 
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operate their refineries to maximize the gaso- 
line, then their prices would have been 
increased, which is not the intention of the 
policy. 


Mr. Schumacher: What about greases? Are 
they significant to any other petroleum 
by-products? 


Dr. Howland: No. May I say this on the 
middle distillates—about 90 per cent perfec- 
tion. On the other transfers there are greases 
and specialty products, and I think these 
were partly some asphalt. The only crude that 
went into Ontario I think was less than 1,000 
barrels a day, and this was a specialty— 
Venezuelan cruce—which has an exceptional 
asphalt base. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, could we 
infer from that answer that the pipeline 
capacity from Western Canada is not great 
enough to meet the needs of Ontario? 


Dr. Howland: No, but it was not sufficient 
last year. This was not due to the industry’s 
failing to look after the Ontario situation, but 
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some delay in the construction of the Chicago 
loop line which is very vital to Canada, and 
because of that delay in construction, then 
they ran into the shortage situation where we 
had capacity to look after Ontario, but our 
customers in the United States were left in a 
very difficult spot. Therefore, our industry, 
without denying anyone anything, curtailed 
their own inventories to make sure that they 
looked after their export customers. But 
today the Interprovincial line is fully geared 
to look after both markets. 


Mr. Schumacher: I have one final question, 
Mr. Chairman. You would not see the same 
thing that happened last year happening 
again in 1969? 


Dr. Howland: Not the least chance. 
The Chairman: Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: Last week I had an opportuni- 
ty of discussing the matter of the Athabasca 
tar sands with one of the petroleum engi- 
neers. Is it true that it is more economical to 
produce the petroleum products from tar 
sands than from the oil fields presently 
existing? 


Dr. Howland: Not at 45,000 barrels a day. 


Mr. Deakon: It has been brought to my 
attention that in addition to the oil and 
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petroleum by-products, that from this proce- 
dure of obtaining the oil from the sands they 
also obtain other minerals. One specific min- 
eral is the one that is used as a coating on 
satellites, a very strong heat resistant metal— 
titanium or something. 


Dr. Howland: Titanium? 


Mr. Deakon: Right, and there are some 
other metals which are very, very rare and 
they can obtain large amounts of these metals 
during the process of obtaining the oil from 
the sands, making this process much more 
economical, because of these by-products, 
than the obtaining of the oil from the fields. 


Dr. Howland: If you are talking about 
Vanadium and a number of other rare miner- 
als, I have no evidence that in fact the recov- 
ery of these metals is in sufficient quantity to 
moderate the economics of the Athabasca tar 
sand production. 


Mr. Deakon: This gentleman advised me— 
and he is involved with them—that large 
amounts of metal are being obtained in this 
manner. 


Dr. Howland: I am sure this will be 
brought out in very strong evidence before 
the Alberta Board, which is concerned about 
giving permits to develop the tar sands. 


Mr. Deakon: Is this oil which is obtained 
from the tar sands a better quality of oil? 


Dr. Howland: No, I do not think that that 
one could say that. It is a good quality oil and 
the one value of the fact that it is really a 
manufactured product is that you can manu- 
facture to specifications, and this has proved 
very useful to a number of refiners who have 
geared their refining operations to these tar 
sands and say that they would like to have a 
stream of crude oil supply manufactured to 
Specifications. That includes no sulphur, or a 
very limited amount of sulphur, and that is 
quite a big consideration today in large urban 
areas where pollution is of concern. There- 
fore, they are getting a slight premium for 
their crude—though it is good crude. 


Mr. Deakon: Has there been any discussion 
at all regarding the possibility of a pipe line 
to transport the Prudhoe Bay oil to the Unit- 
ed States through Canada? 


Dr. Howland: May I ask you what you 
mean by “discussion”? There has been a lot 
of discussion. 
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Mr. Deakon: With the American authorities 
as to the feasibility or the possibility of the 
Canadian government permitting this to be 
done. 


Dr. Howland: I think we are certainly at the 
stage where I can say that the Energy Board 
has been in touch very closely with those who 
might be interested in developing such a line. 
Our Canadian industry is very actively look- 
ing into this matter; they are almost acting as 
a corporation in looking into it. I suppose I 
would be stealing publicity from them if I 
were to say more than this, but I do want the 
Committee to know that the Board has been 
in very close touch with the pipe lining com- 
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panies and various companies in Canada who 
are very active in exploring the potential of 
this line. This not only involves oil, but gas. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Mahoney: Dr. Howland, I do not think 
you should be shy about stealing publicity 
from the industry, because I suspect that one 
of the major concerns of the nation is the 
suspicion of inactivity on the part of the fed- 
eral government in this area. I would feel in 
the national interest, if you have anything to 
publicize, it would be well to do it. 


Firstly, how is your voluntary quota system 
coming along? Are you getting the compli- 
ance that you had hoped for, or are we still 
looking at the possibility of expert quotas 
being invoked? 


Dr. Howland: My impression, sir, is that 
the oil industry understands how important it 
is to keep the right posture, and I feel quite 
confident that they will, in fact, behave as 
they have in the past with tremendous states- 
manship which has allowed us to grow from 
115,000 barrels a day exports in 1960 to the 
figures I gave earlier on the very large export 
that is taking place today. 


Mr. Mahoney: Do you feel, with the compli- 
ance with the 1965 convention,—if I can call it 
that—for exports into Districts 1 to 4 that 
sufficient exploration activity will be generat- 
ed to maintain particularly the reserves in 
gas in which the United States is so interest- 
ed, or do you not feel that perhaps the 
industry needs some additional stimulus to do 
the kind of exploration we need to supply the 
gas requirements, if not the oil requirements? 


Dr. Howland: I am always in favour of 
motherhood. Certainly, as far as I am con- 
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cerned, the more stimulus we can give our 
industry with export markets the better. My 
impression Mr. Mahoney, is that the industry 
is very actively exploring for natural gas 
right now: that is the impression I have. They 
are very actively exploring with a distinct 
sense of the prospects of the export market. 
They have not gone through two regulatory 
boards yet, but I think they are assuming 
that the marketplace and the conditions gen- 
erally are in favour of exploration. 


On the oil side we should not forget that 
for a few years when Mr. Hees was working 
with the Board we were arguing about get- 
ting 7,000 barrels a day growth in districts 1 
to 4. Whatever the industry may feel about 
restriction and we might share some of their 
feelings, they have under that arrangement 
got a guaranteed growth of 26,000 barrels a 
day. 


Mr. Mahoney: In other words, you feel 
there is a change in emphasis in exploration 
to a direct search for gas rather than a coinci- 
dental discovery of it? 


Dr. Howland: Very much so, Mr. Mahoney. 


Mr. Mahoney: Dr. Howland, is there any 
unit by which crude oil can be measured so 
that we can perhaps get some more definitive 
idea of costs on this Montreal idea? What I 
am thinking of in particular is that with gas, 
really the number of cubic feet is not what is 
important; it is the number of BTUs and, 
when you get right down to it, the cost per 
1,000 BTUs. 


Dr. Howland: Yes. 


Mr. Mahoney: I realize there are varying 
grades of crude oil and so on, but is there a 
recognized measure by which we can per- 
haps determine some costs of energy deliv- 
ered as opposed to volumes of guck? 
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Dr. Howland: I have not found any method, 
Mr. Mahoney, that will distinguish the 
economics and the quality of the crude. What 
you do eventually is look at a particular refi- 
nery and its requirements for crude or, very 
often, crudes and its ability, with the type of 
equipment it has, to manufacture from its 
feedstock the various quantities of petroleum 
products which match its market. There are 
refineries which are large but unsophisticated 
and largely skim for gasoline or fuel and the 
rest goes into heavy fuel oil. There are refi- 
hers who have very sophisticated refineries 
and they can: break down a crude of almost 
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any nature, but their capital cost is going to 
be much greater. One of the companies which 
we were dealing with just recently manufac- 
tures 85 per cent of the barrel into gasoline. 
To do this you have to have a much more 
sophisticated refinery, much more capital 
intensive, but you also have to have a market 
that allows you to do that. I do not know of 
any other method, if you are taking Montreal, 
than to take the sum of the refiners, the sum 
of the market, the breakdown of the required 
products and the matching of crudes to that 
situation. Pricing then becomes quite clear— 
you have to have that kind of crude at that 
type of price to match the imported crudes. 


The Chairman: No one else is left on the 
first round. I have Mr. Comeau, Mr. 
Mahoney, Mr. Harding in that order. 


Mr. Comeau: I have just one question for 
Dr. Howland and it has to do with coal. 

In your opinion, sir, is this a viable source 
of energy? 


Dr. Howland: I am tempted to answer that 
because I have had a fair amount of experi- 
ence on coal, but there are other people here 
who are probably more versed today in mod- 
ern conditions. 

Certainly coal in certain areas of Canada is 
quite viable. I think you have a job generaliz- 
ing on coal. American coal certainly sets the 
price in very large areas around Toronto and 
the Great Lakes area. They set the price for 
the bunkers. One could not say that the 
American coal industry is not viable but 
there are pockets of the coal industry in 
Canada which have over the years proved not 
to be viable. 


Mr. Comeau: Have you seen any signs of 
American coal running out, which would 
allow as to use our own? 


Dr. Howland: I have not seen any signs of 
it. 

Mr. Schumacher: 
mentary? 


May I ask a _ supple- 


The Chairman: Yes, you may. 


Mr. Schumacher: You said you had an idea 
of American oil reserves. Have any similar 
studies been conducted in reference to coal? — ~ 


Dr. Howland: United States coal? 
Mr. Schumacher: Yes. 


Dr. Howland: They are very well acquaint- 
ed with their own coal resources. 3 
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Mr. Schumacher: I was wondering whether 
we are acquainted with their resources to the 
same extent as we are with their resources in 
oil? 


Dr. Howland: Certainly the Energy Board 
is not; I do not know whether the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources is 
acquainted with it. However we have on 
many occasions at international conferences— 
OECD—listened to the Americans talking 
about their capacity to export coal to Europe. 
I have heard it said at such times, although I 
could not give the Committee the evidence, 
that there has never been a question raised 
by either the Americans or their potential 
customers on the capability of the United 
States coal industry. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mahoney. 


Mr. Mahoney: On this second round I will 
question on only one subject. You may be 
familiar with Mr. Jack Gallagher’s latest 
ingenious idea which seems to be premised on 
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the thought that a great deal of the resistance 
in the United States to increasing imports of 
Canadian crude oil is founded on the fact that 
ours is delivered too cheap relative to theirs 
and also that there is political pressure on 
United States authorities from people who are 
interested in the high priced crude oil that 
they are producing there. 


Dr. Howland: I think it is true, Mr. 
Mahoney, that one of the features that makes 
Canadian crude oil supply attractive to the 
United States is that Canadian crude is pro- 
duced under somewhat comparable conditions 
and therefore is not disruptive of a very 
important program that they have in making 
sure that their domestic supplies develop as 
they wish them to. The dilemma we are in of 
course is that Canadian crude is too expen- 


| sive in Ontario. It is Over-priced in the 


| 


Ontario market, and, if you like, underpriced 
in the United States. 


Mr. Mahoney: This seems to more or less 
bear out this “heads I win, tails you lose” 
idea of suggesting that what we should do, by 
tight line tariffs, is adjust the price of crude 
oil delivered in the United States upward and 
use the extra money collected to adjust the 
price of crude oil delivered in eastern Canada 


downward. Has the Board considered this? 


Dr. Howland: This could have some pecu- 


liar reactions, which I am sure you could 
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appreciate too. I do not know how some of 
our American friends might feel about this. 
The other thing is that we would have a very 
difficult time if somebody appealed to the 
Board on a discriminatory rate. The Board is 
charged with ensuring that the tolls charged 
by the pipeline companies are nondiscrimina- 
tory. I do not know just how we would fare. 
Are you suggesting changing the Act? 


Mr. Mahoney: Presumably we are talking 
about somebody, in the case of the upward 
adjustment, who would be happy to see it go 
up. 


Dr. Howland: Not if you were using it. 
Mr. Mahoney: Well, it is very interesting. 
The Chairman: Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, there are sev- 
eral things I wanted to ask questions about 
but I think I will confine myself to one topic. 


Does the Energy Board play any role in the 
setting of export prices for gas and oil? 


Dr. Howland: Yes, in the sense, sir, that we 
either approve or disapprove of the export 
price. The Act charges us with ensuring, 
among other things, that the price at which it 
is sold is just and reasonable and in the pub- 
lic interest. As you may know, we have on 
occasion turned down an application for a 
licence to export because we did not consider 
that the price was adequate. 


Mr. Harding: The words “in the public 
interest” could take in quite a wide field. 


Dr. Howland: That is right. 


Mr. Harding: Do you insist on export prices 
being as high or higher than the price 
charged to Canadian consumers? 


Dr. Howland: I do not think I can quote 
exactly the words that we have published, 
but we do have three criteria which the 
Board does apply, among other things, in 
determining that price. One criterion is that 
the gas exported must bear its full share of 
all costs involved—in other words we are not 
loading Canadians with any costs. The second 
criterion is that where there are similar 
amounts, and quantities the price must not be 
lower than the price sold to Canadians. 
Thirdly, it must bear a reasonable relation- 
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ship to what we have called opportunity costs 
—which is basically the cost of alternative 
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sources in the export market. These are the 
three criteria that we apply. However this 
does not preclude us from using any other 
judgment factor that we think is appropriate. 


Mr. Harding: This is in the case of gas. 
Does this apply to similar energy such as 
electricity? 


Dr. Howland: Electricity, yes. 
Mr. Harding: And to oil and coal? 


Dr. Howland: We do not have export 
licencing on either oil or coal, so we do not 
get involved in either of those. 


Mr. Harding: As far as the gasoline and 
electricity are concerned, you may more or 
less be classified as a public utility board? 


Dr. Howland: We are charged with the re- 
sponsibility, sir, by Parliament, to insure that 
that licence is not granted unless the board is 
satisfied. 


Mr. Harding: Do you have any jurisdiction 
in the pricing of gasoline in Canada, for 
example? 


Dr. Howland: No, sir. 
Mr. Harding: You do not. 
Dr. Howland: No, sir. 


Mr. Harding: Is 
jurisdiction? 


that under provincial 


Dr. Howland: Yes, sir, as far as I know. 


Mr. Harding: Yes, that is all, Mr. 


Chairman. 


The Chairman: Are there no further ques- 
tions? Shall item 80 pass? 


Vote 80 agreed to. 


I want to thank Dr. Howland for appearing 
before us again today and for answering all 
the questions that have been presented to 
him. 

Dr. Howland: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we will resume 
discussion under item 1 of Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. We have with 
us today, Mr. Lang and his officials. First of 
all, I would like to express on behalf of the 
Committee, our appreciation to the depart- 
mental people and to the Inland Waters peo- 
ple at Burlington, who looked after us for a 
day on our visit last week to the Canada Cen- 
tre for Inland Waters; we had a_ very 
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interesting day and found it extremely infor- 
mative. I think that it would be very appro- 
priate at this time also to express thanks on 
behalf of the Committee to one of our Com- 
mittee members, Gord Sullivan, who hosted 
the Committee for dinner. 


Mr. Lang, would you introduce your offi- 
cials to the Committee at this time? Since Mr. 
Lang issued his official statement on his 
previous appearance, he will not make a 
statement today. Mr. Lang. 


Mr. Lang: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As 
you said, I do not intend to make a statement 
to the Committee. However, I will be glad to 
answer any questions that the members may 
have. 


The Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources is here with 
me, Dr. Isbister. In order that these gentle- 
men be introduced correctly, I will ask him 
to introduce them. Dr. Isbister? 


Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister. 


On my right is Mr. Carl Allen, then Dr. 
Harrison, Mr. Davidson, Dr. Prince and Mr. 
Buck. It is most difficult for me to remember 
which are doctors and which are Misters. 
However, I think that they have all been 
introduced to the Committee before. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Isbister. Mr. Sullivan, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee I have just expressed appreciation to 
you for hosting us on the evening we visited 
Burlington. We appreciated it very much. 


Mr. Sullivan: I was delighted to have you. 


The Chairman: I am now open to questions 
under item 1; Mr. Hees has already indicated 
his intention; again, this is a five minute peri- 
od. Mr. Hees. 


Mr. Hees: Yes. I am interested in the prac- 
tical things that can be done by the federal 
e 1645 
government to get the anti pollution program 
off the ground across Canada. It seems to me 
that pollution is like the weather: everyone 
talks about it and yet no one does anything 
about it; everybody says that someone else 
has the jurisdiction and that they cannot act. 
I made a suggestion to the Prime Minister 
yesterday. I think he wanted to answer and 
he could not. I wonder if Dr. Isbister could 
give me some advice: I realize that it costs a 
great deal of money for industry to put 
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machinery and equipment into their plant to 
take the bacteria out of industrial waste 
which is to be dumped into a river or a lake. 
However, is there anything that would pre- 
vent the federal government from making 
available the same kind of inducements as it 
did during wartime to industry, so that it was 
able to go into war production. I am speaking 
of low interest loans, fast write-offs and so 
on, aS someone who has worked in the 
department of finance, I know only too well 
what that involves. What is your opinion 
about that, Dr. Isbister? 


Dr. Isbister: Mr. Hees, I think that would 
be a matter of policy and that you should 
refer it to the Minister. 


Mr. Hees: I would be glad to. However, I 
do not think I will get an answer out of the 
Minister. I just hope I can get an answer. I 
will try it; let us see who is right. 


Mr. Lang: I think the performance today is 
actually very much like yesterday and that 
someone should ask a supplementary at this 
stage. The question you have asked is in 
terms of what is possible; the sort of things 

about which you asked are all possibilities in 
terms of choices that are available for action. 


Mr. Hees: I mean practical action. 


Mr. Lang: The question really is—and this 
‘is the one that the governement has to face 
and is facing—what is the best way of tack- 
ling the problem, having regard in this area 
to the priorities within the area, and to pri- 
orities which the government generally faces? 
This is a question which we are facing up to 
‘in an area which we are expecting to tackle 
much more fundamentally, an area with 
which the Canada Water Conservation Assis- 
tance Act—which will soon be before the 
House as far as our legislative framework is 
concerned—will deal, and under which subse- 
quent government action will be taken. 


__Mr. Hees: Mr. Lang, you were not in the 
House when Mr. Paul Martin was; if you have 
ever heard him give an answer, you would 
realize how close you came to some of the 


answers that he has made. 


| Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 


shank Mr. Hees for the compliment. 


Mr. Hees: What I am saying is that you 
alked for about two minutes and said abso- 
utely nothing. Now what I would like you to 
‘ay is whether or not you believe that the 
-uggestion I made is a practical one; if not, 
vhy not? If you do believe that it is practical 
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in order to get the anti-pollution moving, are 
you going to recommend it to your colleagues; 
if it is not practical, then what are you going 
to do in its place? 


Mr. Lang: I really have to cross examine 
Mr. Hees, Mr. Chairman. What do you mean 
by practical? You are asking me to comment 
on one kind of program; in fact, what you are 
trying to ask is, what our policy is likely to 
be. My answer to that is a perfectly good one 
and I will be as straightforward as possible: 
you will know what our policy is going to be 
when we are prepared to announce it and 
when we do announce it. If that is plain 
enough, then I am happy. So in terms of 
practicality, if you mean what is feasible, if 
you mean the best program, if you mean a 
prediction as to what we are going to do, I 
am not prepared to give that to you right 
now. 


Mr. Hees: I have been here for eighteen 
years and this is the kind of question that 
Members of Parliament have asked Ministers 
in all the years that I have been here. That is 
why you come and ask on a minister’s esti- 
mate; you want to know what the govern- 
ment is thinking, what it is planning; if it 
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does not think that certain programs are 
good, why not? This is why we are here 
today. If we are not going to get answers to 
these things, there is not much use in our 
coming; we might just as well stay away and 
forget the whole thing. You have not told me 
anything yet. Are you considering this. Do 
you think it is a good idea or do you think 
something else is better? I am trying to get at 
what the government is going to do, to try to 
get the idea of anti-pollution—which we all 
agree with, just as we are all against sin and 
for progress and motherhood and so on, mov- 
ing? What are you thinking of doing to get 
this program moving and something done? 


Mr. Lang: The precise kinds of questions 
that face us, of course, in considering the 
method to proceed quite apart from the juris- 
dictional question to which you refer, are 
questions such as the expense of any particu- 
lar program to correct pollution and the prop- 
er place for that expense to be borne. This is 
a very fundamental question and one upon, 
which I think there is some good developing 
opinion. 

You are suggesting a particular kind of 
inducement program, I take it you were sug- 
gesting one in which the Treasury would be 
involved in paying for the incentives. I think 
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there is a good philosophic argument for the 
major portion of pollution correction becom- 
ing, in fact, a part of the production process. 
The difficulties, of course, involved in that 
are the disruptions which could occur if we 
were to turn completely abruptly from a sys- 
tem where not sufficient attention was paid to 
that type of solution to one where full atten- 
tion was paid to it. That is a matter which 
must concern us. 


Mr. Hees: Well, Mr. Lang, you have the 
right to answer or not answer. You have not 
answered one single question I have asked 
you anywhere. It is your privilege if that is 
the way you want to handle yourself. 


Mr. Langlois: Order, order. 


Mr. Hees: Oh, shut up, for God’s sake. If 
that is the way you want to handle yourself 
and if you want to insult our intelligence by 
talking a lot of generalities that have said 
absolutely nothing for five minutes, it is your 
privilege but it is a waste of time for the 
Committee members here. 


Mr. Lang: I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that 
when Mr. Hees has had a chance to read the 
answer he may be able to understand. 


Mr. Hees: I have heard Mr. Martin give 
that answer too, and that is absolute bunk 
and baloney and an insult to the members of 
this Committee. You know you have not. said 
anything and if you have tell me what you 
did say. 


The Chairman: Order please, we passed a 
motion at the beginning of this meeting that 
we would have five minutes for each ques- 
tioner and we have now gone beyond that. 


Mr. Hees: If this is the new way of examin- 
ing estimates, God help Parliament. 


The Chairman: Mr. Comeau? 
An hon. Member: Oh, brother, wow. 


Mr. Hees: Oh, shut up, and try to get a 
little common sense into your stupid, thick 
head once in a while. 


An hon. Member: Thank you, sir, thank 
you. 


Mr. Hees: All right, that is exactly what 
you deserve. 


Mr. Comeau: Would the Minister answer 
one of my previous questions with regard to 
research in universities? The association of 
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universities and colleges urged governments 
to adopt a policy of establishing government 
research laboratories on university campuses. 
What are you doing in this respect or is this 
the correct Department to take action on this? 
I understand that research finances are prob- 
ably limited in some cases. 


Mr. Lang: Many, many departments of gov- 
ernment, of course, are involved in research 
programs of various kinds. Of course some 
governmental laboratories, if you use the 
word ‘‘government” in the broadest form of 
the word, are indeed already established on 
university campuses and working side by side 
with universities. I am not sure the exact 
intent of the comment you refer to from the 
brief and whether this kind of action is the 
kind of thing that the association is urging 
more of. 


The government is, of course, involved in 
many programs of research which directly 
support and encourage research on campuses 
and of university personnel in regard to pro- 
grams under the various departments. This is 
a question that is broader than the question 
of what exactly is going on in this Depart- 
ment, but certainly this Department too, has 
a very full involvement of this sort in regard 
to science on campuses and using university 
personnel. 
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Mr. Comeau: Might I ask... 


Mr. Lang: Would you like to mention some 
specific items, here? 


Dr. Isbister: The items are in fact enume- 
rated in the estimates, not all together, but I 
was just ticking them off while the question 
was being asked, and if you will bear with 
me I can just read them in series: The first 
is: Grants in aid of research in mineral 
economics and universities, $6,000. Sorry, if 
you look at page 21 of the White Book and 
the particular items here which represent 
grants to universities properly so called. Oth- 
ers are Grants to learned societies which are 
indirectly, for example, of assistance to uni- 
versities, and university faculties but not 
directly to universities. 


Just to begin again, Grants in aid of 
research in mineral economics in universities, 
$6,000; Grants in aid of surveying and map- 
ping research in Canadian universities, $28,- 
000; Grants in aid of mining and mineral 
processing research in Canadian universities, 
$112,000; Grants in aid of research in the 
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geological sciences, $253,000; Grants in aid of 
research in astronomy and geophysics in 
Canadian universities, $19,000; Grants to uni- 
versities to cover field expenses in Co-opera- 
tive Crustal Seismic Refraction Program, 
$10,000. Then flipping over to page 28 which 
gets into the frants field as far as water is 
concerned: Grants in aid of water resources 
research, $495,000—this item is a 100 per cent 
increase from the previous year; then Grants 
in aid of resources research, $330,000; Grants 
in aid of geographical research; $520,000. 


Aside from the particular items to which I 
drew attention, that have had a very large 
increase, the general run of these university 
grants items represents an increase of about 
12 per cent from the preceding year. 


Mr. Comeau: You mean by your last state- 
ment to say that you have increased your 
grants 12 per cent from the previous year. 


Dr. Isbister: Yes, with the exception of the 
ones to which I drew attention which were 
increased by much larger amounts, the ones 
in the water field. 


Mr. Comeau: As far as your Department is 
concerned, do you feel there is enough 
research done to study, for instance, water? I 
know you have the inland water research and 
various universities probably add some form 
of assistance to general research programs, 
but do you feel that generally. Your Depart- 
ment is satisfied with the research going on 
with respect to what you want to find out? 


Dr. Isbister: You are asking me personally, 
sir, and I hope the day that I answer yes to 
that question that I will be fired. Every day 


of the year we have the problem in the 


Department of tailoring scarce resources to 
unlimited demands on the abilities of the 
Department. All these figures represent the 
effort of the Department to come to terms in 
a reasonable compromise with the various 
pressing needs that we see and that are going 
before us. 


Mr. Comeau: I have another question, Mr. 
Chairman. Would you bring me up to date sir 
on the Bay of Fundy Tidal Power Project? 

! 


Dr. Isbisiter: Yes, although I am afraid I 
fannot say much more than at the first meet- 
ing. The Atlantic Tidal Power Programming 
Board, as it is called, is an organization of 
jhree governments; Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. It is operating under a 
dudget received from the three governments 
Vhich by now is a little in excess of $2 mil- 
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lion. We are operating under instructions. The 
agreement among the three governments was 
to conclude our studies prior to June of this 
year. The studies have, in fact, alrady been 
concluded but that does not mean the report 
is ready yet. In fact, during recent weeks we 
have encountered some rather serious slip- 
page just at a very crucial period because of 
the airline strike. I know very well that the 
result of the way that hit the complex organi- 
zation we have set up is going to be to defer 
the report for longer than the duration of the 
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strike itself. However, if you will forgive me 
for being vague, within a few months the 
Board will be making its report to the three 
governments, and I have no doubt that at that 
time the governments will wish to make the 
recommendations and the substance of the 
study public, because there is great public 
interest in it. 


Mr. Comeau: By a “few months” do you are 
in the fall? 


Dr. Isbisier: If you do not mind thinking of 
the fall as a fairly long season of months, yes. 
I doubt that it will be ready in September. 


The Chairman: Mr. Schumacher, and then 
Mr. Beaudoin. 


Mr. Schumacher: As Chairman, can the 
Minister advise us whether or not the studies 
conducted by his Department on our water 
resources now lead him to believe that we 
can drive towards adopting a policy of 
exporting water to the United States? 


Mr. Lang: No, Mr. Chairman, the studies of 
the water resources that are going on are 
certainly not such as to allow any definitive 
conclusion, particularly because the question 
of export, of course, is a pretty difficult one 
when you are talking hypothetically without 
naming the specific kind of export you would 
like discussed. It depends upon many com- 
plicated forecasts about our own needs, and 
projections about possible uses here, quite 
apart from the technical questions, if you like 
to call them that, on what water is available. 


Mr. Schumacher: Do I understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that the policy will be that possi- 
ble export will not be considered until we are 
assured of all our forseeable domestic needs? 


Mr. Lang: I do not think I would want to 
put the answer that strongly, by any means. 
The question of a specific application for 
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export, an application which is not before us 
and therefore not in issue, would have to be 
examined in the light of the specific nature of 
the application and the kinds of studies we 
felt were appropriate before such application 
could properly be considered. I would not 
want to say that before considering any 
application, we would have to know every- 
thing about everything which is almost as 
strongly as you put your question. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, may I 
then ask whether or not, in any particular 
application, the government would adopt a 
policy of denying the application until the 
other resources in the United States, to which 
the application referred, had been cleaned up 
and the Americans had taken effective steps 
to control their pollution in that area at what 
we would consider to be a reasonable level? 


Mr. Lang: I take it you are asking whether, 
before we would consider water from here 
going to United States, we would want to be 
sure they had cleaned up their water and 
were using their water? Talking again in this 
hypothetical way, I do not think that that 
would really be an appropriate or relevant 
consideration. Surely we would want to look 
at the value of the resource to us, at the 
value of the resource if made available to 
anyone else and a look at all of our interests 
in that resource. 


For us to try to impose particular action on 
the United States through a policy that 
would, in effect, by hypothesis, hurt us, is a 
proposition I can scarcely imagine. 
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Mr. Schumacher: Is the government then 
examining the water situation on a continen- 
tal basis, or is it looking at it only from 
Canada’s viewpoint? I ask that in the context 
of the U.S.-Canada auto pact. That was 
looked at on a sort of continental basis. 


Mr. Lang: I do not know of any positive 
continental view of water which exists at the 
moment. Up to now you have been asking 
hypothetical questions about possible situa- 
tions. We are not really faced with those situa- 
tions at the moment. 


Mr. Schumacher: I have one final question, 
Mr. Chairman. 


If the text of the Minister’s speech came to 
my office I regret I have not yet been able to 
read it, but in a recent speech in Edmonton 
concerning water I think he gave a lot of 
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people cause to believe that Canada would 
shortly start exporting water. 


Mr. Lang: I am glad to have the opportuni- 
ty to clear that up. I saw that newspaper 
report today. It was not a speech. Some ques- 
tions were put to me by an interviewer who 
seemed to be trying to get me to say that until 
the studies of the Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin 
were complete, and for many years in the 
future, it would be completely impossible for 
Canada to contemplate any export of water. 
My answers to him were continually in the 
vein that I would really like to know what 
kind of export he was talking about, but that 
if he were talking about a few pails of water 
for a few hours I certainly would not agree 
with his proposition. I was really trying to 
refuse to agree to his proposition that we 
simply could not consider exports for a long 
period of time. 


The report I have seen has rather changed 
the meaning of those answers into some kind 
of positive statement that sounds as though 
we might export very soon. I do not think it 
is a current issue. 


I am willing to say again, if it makes any 
difference, that it does seem to me that even 
in relation to a resource such as water we 
ought to be in a posture of being willing to 
look at our total interest, and that could con- 
ceivably, under certain circumstances, lead to 
a conclusion in favour of export. 


The Chairman: Mr. Beaudoin? 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
will put my question to the honourable 
Minister, if you will allow me. A short while 
ago, the honourable Minister announced that 
he wanted to bring before the House legisla- 
tion on pollution. Could the honourable 
Minister tell us whether this Act would 
inform the provinces on their responsibilities 
to co-operate with the federal government 
with respect to pollution? 


[English] 

Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, I again hesitate— 
and I apologize if members do not appreciate 
the hesitation—to go into the content of a bill 
prior to its presentation to the House in the 
form of a bill. I hope that before very long 
the bill will be available. 


If you would like a comment about one’s 
general attitude towards such problems, it is 
that a maximum amount of co-operation 
between all of the involved authorities is 
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desirable in pursuing a program which 
touches on many facets of our economic and 
social life. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: I have a supplementary 
question, Mr. Minister, if you will allow me. 
Thank you. ? 


Do you believe that legislation such as this 
could attempt to create a joint federal-provin- 
cial plan—and I am thinking at present of the 
Province of Quebec—which would establish 
the federal and provincial responsibility with 
respect to pollution? 


Mr. Lang: Again without referring to the 
bill specifically, I think that is the kind of 
approach I was referring to in a general way 
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when I said that co-operation in this area is 
the desirable solution. Because no matter how 
one views the importance of water and its 
uses, one can see that it affects so many dif- 
ferent aspects of life that narrow jurisdic- 
tional issues should be avoided if possible. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


[English] 
The Chairman: Mr. Whiting. 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Beaudoin touched on the 
area that I wanted to ask questions on, but I 
have thought of one other question for the 
Minister: Has any consideration been given to 
bringing the whole area of pollution under 


_ one Department? Right now I know Fisheries 


has jurisdiction, the Department of Transport 


has jurisdiction. Is any consideration being 
given to bringing all 


these under one 


department? 


Mr. Lang: A question asked in terms of 


consideration is always difficult to answer, 


except in terms that these things are always 
being looked at. I would not want it to be 
thought that there is any immediate plan to 


_ change the present general organizational set- 


up. As indicated when I was before the Com- 
mittee earlier, I appreciated the advantages 
that were supposed to be gained by that kind 
of consolidation in terms of the rationalization 
of government’s handling of pollution, but 
‘that at the same time such rationalization in 
regard to pollution would create other 
difficulties. It would create difficulties in those 
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other areas where aspects of pollution are 
now administered because those aspects are 
legitimate parts of the function of those 
departments. 

It seems to me that this is an important 
thing to bear in mind as one looks at this 
question of the proper administration. It is 
useful to note that the legislative respon- 
sibility to co-ordinate pollution programs is 
that of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen, you are next 
and then Mr. Schumacher. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
short question. Mr. Whiting asked the ques- 
tion that I asked the Minister at one of our 
earlier meetings. I want to get on to Mr. 
Hees’ question about incentives for industry. 
One of our problems, of course, is that the 
whole operation is distributed so widely in 
various departments. One matter that I was 
interested in is the incentive at present avail- 
able to municipalities and the grants for which 
come under CMHC under the Minister re- 
sponsible for housing. Is it possible to obtain 
for this Committee some figures of the 
municipalities which have taken advantage of 
the grant available and what provinces they 
are located in? 


Mr. Lang: I have no doubt that those 
figures could be readily obtained and I would 
be glad to obtain them. As you say, it would 
be from another department, but I would cer- 
tainly be glad to get those figures and let you 
have them. 


Mr. Hymmen: This Committee is set up on 
National Resources and is hearing evidence 
from the Department of Energy which has a 
water branch in the inland water center. The 
thing that appears strange to me is that 
because of circumstances the International 
Joint Commission appears before the Com- 
mittee on External Affairs. This again is 
diluting our while consideration of a very 
important subject. I just make that comment 
in passing. Thank you. 


Mr. Schumacher: I would like to return to 
the export of water problem again. I would 
like to go back to the question of the possibil- 
ity of our exporting to the United States in a 
situation where they have a pollution prob- 
lem, and that is why they are wanting the 
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water in that area. I am wondering whether 
or not the government, in considering such an 
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application, would consider the fact that this 
water would be useful in an industry which 
was manufacturing something that we also 
manufacture and produce here. 


We might be subsidizing American produc- 
tion, because they have not been spending the 
money controlling pollution. That is why they 
need the water from us. They will get the 
water from us and then there will be an 
unfair advantage. Would that be considered 
in any possible application? 


Mr. Lang: I am not sure, Mr. Schumacher, 
whether you are talking now as though the 
water which would be exported would be 
given away. I had always considered that it 
should be treated as a resource which might, 
in fact, be sold. If you want to pursue your 
hypothetical example—and just completely to 
safeguard the fact that some people might 
think we would not give adequate attention to 
all of the problems—if we were talking about 
water which we were not using and which 
after study it did not seem that we would 
require for the period of considered export, if 
we felt there was no problem about commit- 
ment beyond that period, and if the price that 
was offered us was attractive, then it seems 
to me that it is a kind of situation where you 
should be willing to consider the offer. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, my ques- 
tion is: What is the government’s policy going 
to be in determining what is an attractive 
price? I can think of a situation where there 
could be water coming from Alberta to subsi- 
dize an industry in the United States that is 
going to have a bad effect in Ontario and 
Quebec on their manufacturing industries by 
making them noncompetitive. How are you 
going to tell whether the price is attractive? 


Mr. Lang: Of course, the best test for a 
price when you are selling something is to 
decide whether or not it is the highest price 
you can get. At that point you decide that if 
the price is as high as you can get and does 
not compensate you for anything else you are 
going to lose you do not sell. Anything else 
you are going to lose is a very, very broad 
spectrum of things. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, would not 
the Minister agree that you are not going to 
be able to put that maxim to work when you 
do not have an open market? Our only possi- 
ble customer is the United States. How do 
you know if you are going to get the best 
price available when you are not in an auc- 
tion type situation? 
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Mr. Lang: I am sure I am not going to be 
able to do it with your abstract hypothetical 
type of example, but I simply would say that 
a responsible government might have to do it 
with a concrete example considering all 
issues. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, would the 
Minister say that one of those issues could be 
what steps the Americans would take to con- 
trol pollution in the area where that water 
was going? 


Mr. Lang: I find that a very difficult thing 
to suggest tat we would consider, because 
that is like saying, if everything else is con- 
sidered and it is in our interest to sell the 
thing, we should not sell it to them because 
they are not doing something else that we 
would like them to do. I am afraid I do not 
understand that proposition. 


Mr. Isbister: I am not sure whether it 
would help or not, but the point has been 
stated on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment by the former Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Udall, when he visited Ottawa. He said 
that the policy of the United States is to 
instal proper water management and that 
with proper pollution safeguards the United 
States’ supplies of water in the view of his 
government are adequate. He thought that it 
would be a long way down the road, after the 
United States has managed and depolluted its 
own water, before the United States should 
even consider major imports of water from 
abroad. Therefore, I think this is the mirror 
image of the point, sir, that you have been 
raising. There has been this expression of 
American concern from this point of view. 
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The Chairman: 
questions? 


Are there any other 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
will ask my question to anyone who can 
answer it. Would you say that the money that 
the federal government grants to industry or 
to universities is a positive contribution to the 
new policies that the government is drafting 
with respect to pollution? 


[English] 

Mr. Lang: Yes, I think that in this area, as 
in all the other areas, the research moneys 
expended through university programs or 
upon university programs are encouraging 
those programs. It is very well spent indeed, 
because it often produces more effective 
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research by very qualified people than could 
be obtained in any other fashion. So I think 
this is a very worth-while program indeed. 
In the area you speak of, the same applies. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: Mr. Minister, does your 
answer mean that this money that the federal 
government spends for research to fight pol- 
lution, is also used to find new ideas that we 
could not discover otherwise? 


[English] 

Mr. Lang: Not that there would not be 
alternative ways of doing the same thing, but 
perhaps not alternative ways which would 
produce as much in the way of results as 
inexpensively. This is a way of using existing 
talent which is partly occupied in other 
professional work, and which then directs its 
attention specifically to projects which are of 
interest to government programs. 

One alternative might be to recruit all of 
the research staff directly into the Depart- 
ment and try to attract them away completely 
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from the universities. It might be necessary 
to pay much more money to accomplish that 
kind of research and there might be much 
more expense in regard to establishment and 
to facilities for them than is now required to 
produce the same kind of program. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Beaudoin: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank your, Mr. Minister. 


[English] 

The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Beaudoin. I 
have no more questioners on my list. I will 
put the question: Shall Vote 1 carry? 


Vote 1 agreed to. 


The Chairman: I would like to thank Mr. 
Lang and Doctor Isbister and the officials of 
the Department for being with us this after- 
noon. At this time I would ask that we 
remain in camera to receive suggestions for a 
report to be returned to the House. I would 
therefore request that all others leave at this 
time. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
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Chairman: Mr. Leonard Hopkins 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. K. R. Hymmen 
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*Replaced Mr. Duquet on May 29, 1969. 
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“Replaced Mr. Ritchie on May 29, 1969. 

*Replaced Mr. Schumacher on May 29, 1969. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 29, 1969. 
(26) 
The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day In Camera at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chappell, Comeau, Deakon, Forrestall, Harding, 
Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois—(8). 


The Committee met to draft a Report to the House on the estimates 
which had been studied by the Committee. 


After discussion, a draft report was agreed upon and it was decided 
that the Clerk would distribute copies to all Members for this evening’s 
meeting. 


At 11.25 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this date. 


EVENING SITTING 
(27) 
The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 8.15 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrett, Beaudoin, Comeau, Cullen, Deakon, 
Gilbert, Harding, Hopkins, Hymmen, Langlois, Lind, Macquarrie, McQuaid, 
Roy (Timmins), Sulatycky, Whicher, Whiting—(17). 


Also present: Messrs. MacLean and McGrath, Members of Parliament. 
Appearing: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Public Works. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Public Works: Mr. G. B. Williams, 
Senior Assistant Deputy Minister; Colonel Edward Churchill, Engineering 
Consultant. 


The Chairman reviewed the last sub-committee report which outlined the 
time limits pertaining to this evening’s sitting. 


Following this, he introduced the witnesses and invited questions from 
the floor. 


Honourable Mr. Laing, assisted by his officials responded to the question- 
ing of the Members. 


There being no further questions Item 1 of the Department of Public 
Works was agreed to. 


The Committee reverted to an In Camera meeting at 9.50 p.m. to discuss 
the draft report to the House. 


The Report was agreed to. 
The Chairman was instructed to report the estimates back to the House. 
At 10.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
I will now call the meeting to order. 


Before we start, I want to mention a few 
things so there will be no question about 
them later as the meeting progresses. This is 
part of your Subcommittee report which was 
passed yesterday referring to this particular 
meeting: 


That the Committee meet Thursday eve- 
ning from 8.00 p.m. until 9.45 p.m. to 
finish Item 1 of the Public Works Esti- 
mates, Prince Edward Island Causeway. 
At this time the Minister of Public Works 
and his officials are to be present, his 
officials to include Colonel Churchill. 
That at this Thursday evening meeting, 
each member be limited to eight minutes 
during questioning. 

That at 9.45 pm. Thursday, May 29, the 
Committee go into camera to finish the 
report on the Estimates. 


Gentlemen, in order to continue proceed- 
ings as rapidly as possible, I am going to use 
the gavel when your eight minutes are up. If 
you could finish as soon after that as possible, 
we will go on to the next questioner. The first 

‘name on my list tonight, left over from the 
Other night, is Mr. Chappell. He has another 
engagement this evening. Next on the list I 
had Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Pringle, so I am 
‘now open for new questioners. 


Gentlemen, before we continue, we have 
with us tonight the Honourable Arthur Laing, 
Minister of Public Works. I would also like to 
welcome to the meeting Colonel Edward 
Churchill; Mr. Williams, Senior Assistant 
Deputy Minister and Mr. Lalonde, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Public Works. Wel- 
come gentlemen; it is a pleasure to have you 
with us. Mr. MacLean, you may proceed. 


Mr. MacLean: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure the Committee is pleased that the 
Minister has given us his time again this 
evening and that it was possible for Colonel 
Churchill to be here. 
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It seems to me that the first real blow to 
the possibility of a causeway being construct- 
ed was when it was found that there was 
such a great difference between the estimated 
cost of this first major portion and the ten- 
ders which were received. I would like to ask 
Colonel Churchill if he wouid try to define for 
the Committee the reason for this, if possible, 
within reasonable limits. 


A layman is rather surprised at this differ- 
ence and I wondered whether it was due to 
too low an estimate by the designers, or 
whether it was a case of the contractors feel- 
ing that there were factors of cost which they 
could not estimate closely and therefore were 
bidding higher to be safe. What would be the 
reason from a technical point of view? 


Colonel Edward Churchill (Consultant, 
Department of Public Works): Mr. Chairman, 
I think the first part of this question revolves 
around the nature of that particular contract,. 
the first of the marine construction packages, 
which was the causeway on the New Brun- 
swick side. As everyone, I think, knows there 
is no really good material in the immediate 
environs of the crossing that can be used in 
the water. That meant that it became expen- 
sive to get rock for the causeway. 


Second, because it was a marine job, it had 
an element of risk in it. The contractors felt 
that because of this they had to put in fairly 
high contingencies. There was no sharing of 
the risk at that time between the government, 
the owner and the contractors. 


To answer the final part of your question, I’ 
think it was underestimated under the condi- 
tions of the tender call. 


Mr. MacLean: My second question is, 
would it be valid to extrapolate this differ- 
ence in estimate and cost as it occurred in 
that part of the construction to the whole 
thing? It would seem to me that it would not 
necessarily follow that the estimates for other 
portions were also too low, or that... 


Col. Churchill: I think what took place is,. 
in fact, what caused the hiatus. Everyone felt 
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that he had to look at the cause of this discre- 
pancy more closely. I am not sure, but I do 
not think that anyone said that this would 
necessarily mean these estimates were valid 
or invalid. I think what they wanted to do 
was to investigate it, and it was at that time 
that they asked me to join forces with the 
government and try to bring in valid esti- 
mates and the tightest and lowest cost for the 
crossing. 
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I think that what happened—and I was not 
there; therefore, a good deal of this is hear- 
say—is that they were trying to find out what 
the real implications of that were—hence 
their bringing me in to try to wring out the 
estimate. 


Mr. MacLean: As a result of your studies in 
that regard, did you find the remaining esti- 
mates, in your judgement, were high, accu- 
rate or low? Is this a fair question? 


Col. Churchill: The question is difficult for 
me to answer, because we went off on an 
entirely different tack. I did not go back over 
what they had been doing. We attacked it 
from very basic principles and what evolved 
stood on its own feet. There was not really an 
attempt to check old estimates, but to go 
right to basie principles and establish the best 
way to do the job, and therefore what the 
minimum cost would be. 


Mr. MacLean: I believe, although I am 
speaking from memory, that consultants who 
were engaged in this design had studied the 
Chesapeake Bay crossing, and I believe there 
is some similarity between the two. Of course 
there are many reasons, ice conditions I sup- 
pose and various other causes, that would 
make the construction in the Northumberland 
Strait much more difficult perhaps than in 
Chesapeake Bay. But as I recall, the Chesa- 
peake Bay crossing is considerably longer—15 
miles longer I think. I do not know what the 
depths of the water are there, but that was 
constructed for $139 million approximately, I 
believe. Could you give us some indication 
why the construction of the Northumberland 
crossing would of necessity be so much 
higher? 


Col. Churchill: Technically the crossing was 
perhaps the most difficult marine construction 
operation that most people had ever heard of. 
This was for several reasons. One of course 
was the ice, and at the beginning of the job 
ice technology was something that was just 
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being put together. I suspect that one of the 
things that comes from the Northumberland 
Strait crossing project is that we now have 
added quite considerably to the fund of 
knowledge on ice and what can be expected 
from it in structural aspects. 


The second thing was that the floor of the 
ocean was incredibly bad. There was not any 
real rock there, and you went down through 
4,000 feet of the same material. There was no 
way of reaching good material. This material 
was similar to that on the shores of New 
Brunswick, and in fact the geologists claim 
that this was part of the erosion from the 
higher land rolling over many, many aeons of 
time down to the ocean, and that this materi- 
al that was deposited there is the same as is 
seen on the shore. It is a poorly cemented 
material which in fact cannot really be used 
successfully as an aggregate to withstand the 
action of waves and the leaching action of the 
water itself. So there was a very bad founda- 
tion which meant all kinds of technical 
problems. 


I do not know whether you really want me 
to go into this but, for example, we had 
recourse to the Casagrande Bros. and a num- 
ber of others who are well versed in the 
foundation game, and we were not allowed to 
use piers that had any lateral forces on them. 
In other words, the obvious thing is that you 
expect that ice and water and wave and cur- 
rent impinge on a pier this way, and the 
force is taken up through the pier to the base. 
We were not allowed to calculate that way. 
That would be called in simple terms, “later- 
ally-loaded piers”. We could not use laterally- 
loaded piers because they were afraid of this 
wiggling motion and the material was so bad 
that it would rock in its socket and therefore 
it would eventually erode back and you 
would not have a good solid pier. We had 
therefore to design everything axially loaded. 
We had to translate everything so that all the 
forces came down straight into the pier with- 
out allowing for this wiggling action, if you 
like. 
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That is one of the things. Another one was 
that we were talking about quite significant 
depths. In the deepest part of the strait we 
were down some 90 feet. Now, there are sev- 
eral things about 90 feet. The first is that you 
cannot use the normal air caissons to build 
piers where it is too far for men to be under 
pressure in these “rock hogs’. I think that is 
the name for them. You would have great 
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difficulty in building underneath compressed 
air in a pneumatic caisson because of the 
depth. 

In addition to that, there was an overbur- 
den of some 35 feet, so you add the 35 feet to 
the 90 feet and you are up around 125 feet. 
Then we had to go, because of the poor 
material, an additional 70 feet with the socket 
down into the floor of the ocean to get the 
stability that was needed. 

So I think your premise is absolutely right. 
There is not a comparison between the Chesa- 
peake Bay job and the Northumberland Strait 
crossing. And of course the material—I think 
the closest material was 90 miles away. 


Mr. MacLean: I think my time is up, but 
could I ask one more brief question? To your 
knowledge, has any consideration—even in a 
very superficial way—been given to the possi- 
bility of putting the causeway in a different 
site, from Pictou to the other end of the 
island? The distance is greater. It is 14 miles, 
I believe. But I am given to understand that 
the bottom is much better, and much of it is 
shallower. 


Col. Churchill: You said, to my knowledge. 
All I know is that before I got to the job 
there had been consideration of different 
types, and that they had thought of using 
aggregate from Porcupine Mountain and so 


on, and it was ruled out on one basis 
only—cost. 

Mr. MacLean: Thank you. 

Mr. McQuaid: Colonel Churchill, you 


worked of course on this project for a consid- 
erable period of time. Did you submit to the 
government a revised estimate of costs for 
the construction of this causeway? 


Col. Churchill: Yes. I tried to be as careful 
as possible to effect the maximum liaison 
with the head office, so I submitted a number 
of estimates. All these estimates which I sub- 
mitted went from high to lower and lower as 
we got closer to the problem. As we wrung 
out problems we were able to design much 
closer to the actual need, and therefore from 
ime to time, as the estimates developed 
validity, I was able to inform the Minister 
and my colleagues of lower costs. 


Mr. McQuaid: Could you tell the Committee 
What your estimate was that comes closest in 
your opinion to a valid estimate of what the 
‘ost would probably have been, had the pro- 
ect proceeded? 
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Col. Churchill: When we stopped work the 
estimate was $160 million. I would like to 
clarify that $160 million. If we had called 
tenders and if they had been awarded in 
March of 1969, the amount of money in those 
dollars, unescalated for the whole job, would 
have been $160 million. If you escalated it, 
that would be $175 million. If you added to it 
the moneys that have already been spent, the 
total cost of the project would therefore be 
$191 million. 


Mr. McQuaid: Your final figure to the 
Department, before you were called off the 
job, was in the vicinity of $190 million. Is 
that correct? 


Col. Churchill: I think I said $191 million. 
That is right. 


Mr. McQuaid: One hundred and ninety-one 
million dollars. Were you called off the job 
before your estimates were completed, before 
your study of the actual cost was completed? 
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Col. Churchill: I do not really know how to 
answer that. There was so much intimate 
revision and contact with contractors and 
suppliers that we were in a continual business 
of doing checks on estimates. That is point 
one. The second thing is that I am not really 
sure when the decision was reached. I just 
kept on passing information, as it became 
valid, up the line. I do not know quite how to 
answer your question. 


Mr. McQuaid: In your opinion, would the 
crossing have improved the economy of the 
Island to the point where perhaps even feder- 
al subsidies could have been _ entirely 
eliminated? 


Col. Churchill: Yes. 
Mr. MacQuaid: That is your opinion. 


Col. Churchill: In the context of your ques- 
tion, that is exactly right. In my opinion that 
is SO. 


Mr. McQuaid: Did you make any estimate 
or submit to the government any estimate of 
what the annual maintenance of this cause- 
way might be after completion? 


Col. Churchill: Yes, I did. 
Mr. McQuaid: Do you remember the figure? 


Col. Churchill: At the time that I presented 
the Minister with the $180 million figure, the 
total cost ended up at $226 million over a 
60-year period. 
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Mr. McQuaid: That is $226 million? 


Col. Churchill: That is right. In other 
words, if you took 60 years and you went 
from the $180 million spent to do the cros- 
sing, then the maintenance cost over the 
years came to $226 million. I want to just 
make sure that I have this put together the 
right way. 


If I remember correctly around $800,000 a 
year was the maintenance cost for the cros- 
sing. It did not mean that you would spend 
$800,000 each year, because that was ave- 
raged. You do not paint every year necessari- 
ly, but if you took all the painting and the 
number of times you would have to paint and 
the number of times you would have to 
repair pavement and you averaged it, which 
is what we did, we said that this would be 
about $800,000 a year or $850,000. I am not 
that accurate about the figure. 


If you took this and you started to add it to 
the cost, I believe it then came to $226 
million. 


Mr. McQuaid: Have you any accurate 
figure, Colonel Churchill, as to how much the 
ferry service is costing the government each 
year; that is, over and above what they take 
in? In other words, have you any figure on 
the deficit of the ferry service each year? 


Col. Churchill: 
costs. 


Mr. McQuaid: Did you make a study of that 
at all? 


Col. Churchill: I did not make a study. I 
was presented with figures from another 
Department and I have a feeling you would 
get better answers if you were to ask them 
exactly how these things came up because I 
was second hand in this, not directly in it. I 
was presented figures. 


Mr. McQuaid: Would you mind telling the 
Committee the figure with which you were 
presented; that is, the annual ferry deficit 
each year. 


No, I do not have accurate 


Col. Churchill: In the original incidence it 
rose and you see evidence of this in a report 
that I believe has been tabled, the Stanford 
Research Institute Report. I believe over the 
period that comes to $742 million, capital, 
operating and maintenance if you add it up. I 
think it is on page 126. 


Mr. McQuaid: That is $742 million over a 
period of 60 years. Is that right? 
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Col. Churchill: Yes. 
Mr. McQuaid: Yes. 


Col. Churchill: That is operating, mainte- 
nance and capital, but it does not take into 
account revenues and it does not outline the 
deficit. In other words, it does not describe 
the deficit. It shows you the operating mainte- 
nance cost. It does not show you the revenue; 
therefore, I do not really know what the defi- 
cit is. The figures that are bandied about I get 
from other departments. You should ask 
them. 


Mr. McQuaid: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I 
could divert just for a moment to the Minis- 
ter and ask him if from his knowledge he 
could give us the annual deficit of the ferry 
system between Port Borden and Cape 
Tormentine. 


Hon. Arthur Laing (Minister of Public 
Works): The other night when I was giving 
evidence here, I think I quoted the figure that 
I had heard. I suggested it was between $5 
million and $6 million. I was lead to under- 
stand at the present time it was between $5 
million and $6 million. 


Mr. McQuaid: Per year? 
Mr. Laing: Yes, per year. 


Mr. McQuaid: Colonel Churchill, may I ask 
you whether, after having made a study of 
the whole situation, you consider that our 
ferry service is a satisfactory alternate means 
of communication between the Island and the 
mainland? 
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Col. Churchill: Are you asking for an opin- 
ion or are you asking for a technical—I am 
not quite sure I understand your question? If 
you are asking for an opinion I have alway 
had great faith in this crossing. 


If you are asking for a technical study of 
this, I only have part of the picture which I 
think everybody knows. I did the estimates 
on how we would cross it and then in the 
business about choosing between the ferry 
and the fixed crossing a number of depart- 
ments were involved, each with their own 
input. 

As far as I am concerned, I think every- 
body knows and I reported so to the Minister, 
that I consider this project to be economics 
feasible and technically viable. 
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Mr. McQuaid: That is the crossing project? 
Col. Churchill: Yes. 


Mr. MacLean: Could I ask a brief supple- 
mentary? Was the design of the causeway 
such that it would handle any foreseeable 
traffic projected into the future? 


Col. Churchill: No, if we had pursued the 
crossing project as it was presented in the 
recommendations that we made to the Minis- 
ter, it would have had to have been increased 
at some time in the future for additional 
lanes, because the final recommendation that 
we made to the Minister was two lanes con- 
vertible to four. Some time in the future, I 
think somewhere beyond the year 2000 thé 
extra two lanes would have had to have been 
put in. 


Mr, MacLean: Could you give us an esti- 
mate of the carrying capacity per day or 
whatever it is of the design? 


Col. Churchill: We were talking about 1,500 
vehicles per hour both ways. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Five thousand? 
Col. Churchill: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. Macquarrie: Five thousand. 
Col. Churchill: No, 1,500. 


Mr. 
sorry. 


Macquarrie: Fiften hundred, I am 


The Chairman: I have on my list from the 
beginning; Messrs. MacLean, McQuaid, Mac- 
quarrie, Gilbert, Deakon and Cullen. I would 
like to mix these up, so I am calling upon Mr. 


_Deakon next and then Mr. Macquarrie and 
_ then Mr. Gilbert. 


I will call upon Mr. Deakon next, then Mr. 


_ Gilbert and then Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. Deakon: 
expired? 


Has Mr. McQuaid’s time 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Deakon: I would not want to take any 
of his time. I just want to continue on, Mr. 
Chairman, with the questioning by my hon. 


friend here. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert has a point to 


’make. 
} 


Mr. Gilbert: Before Mr. Deakon com- 


-mences, I would gladly yield to Mr. Macquar- 
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rie because he is a Maritime member and I 
think that Maritime members should be given 
priority. 


Mr. Deakon: I agree. 


The Chairman: That is fine with me. I am 
just trying to spread it around a bit. Mr. 
Deakon? 


Mr. Deakon: I will agree. Just to further 
carry on with the questioning, Mr, Chairman, 
of the previous member. Can you tell us, 
Colonel Churchill, what is the distance for 
this causeway? 


Col. Churchill: The water crossing is 42,300 
linear feet. 


Mr. Deakon: What is the greatest depth 
that you would have to... 


Col. Churchill: The maximum water depth 
is 96 feet and then you hit the overburden as 
I explained before, so the clear water max- 
imum depth is 96 feet, Average water depth, 
if you want that, is 53 feet. The overburden 
varies from zero to 40 feet. The average over- 
burden depth is 15 feet. 


Mr. Deakon: What are the water currents 
like in that area? 
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Col. Churchill: The design current veloci- 
ties, the peak spring tide velocity in knots was 
2.1 and the velocity due to a combination of a 
large tide with a rare storm surge would be 
3.2 knots. 


Mr. Deakon: How much of this project did 
you complete before it was stopped? What 
percentage? 


Col. Churchill: We spent somewhere around 
$17 million out of a total of $191 million if we 
could have gone ahead. 


Mr. Deakon: Well that is the cost of the 
amount that you completed. What percentage 
of the physical projects were completed? 


Col. Churchill: We had six projects on the 
ground which totalled $5.5 million. 


Mr. Deakon: Colonel Churchill, I under- 
stand that you yourself have not too much 
information on this ferry other than what you 
have been told, but I would appreciate it if 
you could assist us with some of the questions 
I wish to ask in this regard. I understand 
your evidence may be hearsay but unless 
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some other member of the group is able to 
answer more correctly I would like to get 
some answers from you. 


How many people did the ferry carry on an 
average per day for any given time, to make 
it simple? 


Col. Churchill: I may have something here 
on this and I may not—lI do not know. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, while the 
witness is looking through his notes may I 
point out that for a good many years our 
national park, in which the Minister is very 
interested and has been very helpful, has had 
for the major part of the last decade over a 
million visitors now, some of them are 
natives like myself. But it is well over a 
million. The Colonel may have more precise 
figures. It is pretty high. I just mention this 
in the interstice without interfering with the 
witness. That is what the national park 
figures show. 


Mr. Deakon: Is there a possibility of our 
obtaining figures on the number that the 
ferry carries, say, for a given year? 


Col. Churchill: This would have to be 
obtained from the Department of Transport, 
Mr. Deakon. I will ask Mr. Laing to reply to 
that. 


Mr. Laing: Those figures could be made 
avaliable. 


Mr. Macquarrie: They are very high, Mr. 
Chairman, and escalating pretty rapidly. 


Mr. Laing: I think Mr. Macquarrie is cor- 
rect. However, the peak point is three months 
in the year,... 


Mr. Deakon: Right. 


Mr. Laing: Which accounts for 72 per cent 
of the ferry traffic. If my arithmetic is good, 
there are 1,200,000, which is about 3,600 a 
day. I would suggest that probably on certain 
days in the summer there might be double 
that number. 


Mr. Deakon: Were there not five ferries on? 


Mr. Macquarrie: It is half of June, half of 
September and the two months in between— 
tremendous. 


Mr. Laing: Some of them were making five 
round trips a day. There are five ferries and 
two more at Wood Island. 


Mr. Deakon: How many people would these 
ferries employ to operate these ferries? 
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me? 


Mr. Deakon: Yes, if you can answer it. I 
am interested in weighing both situations. 


Col. Churchill: This information is general- 
ly data that is accumulated by the Canadian 
National Railway and then transmitted to 
DOT, so we would not necessarily have that 
information. 


Mr. Deakon: I would like to obtain this 
information too, Mr. Chairman. 


Could you tell us whether the ferry service 
satisfied the demand? 
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Col. Churchill: 
opinion? 


Mr. Deakon: I want the facts. It did or did 
not. I do not want any opinions. I want to 
know if it did or did not—and that is all I 
want to know. 


Col. Churchill: I do not think these things 
are capable of having a single resolution. If 
you wish to wait a couple of hours and it 
does not bother you, then it is sufficient. 


Are you asking for an 


Mr. Deakon: Sometimes you have to wait at 
the Peace River bridge across to the United 
States for a couple of hours, so it does not 
make much difference. I mean if they are 
anxious to get there and have travelled 2,000 
or 3,000 miles they will wait two hours. 


Obviously I will have to get these answers 
from another source. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I prefer to hear the Eastern members. 


The Chairman: Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I do not want you to 
sound presumptuous, because the Minister 
and the Colonel know these things. It hap- 
pens, I think, Mr. Deakon, that the greater 
the increase in the number of people who use 
the ferry service the greater the per capita 
cost and the absolute cost on the ferry ser- 
vice. I know the Minister knows this. This is 
one of the facts of life with which we have to 
deal. One would think that the more people 
that use the ferries the lower would become 
the cost per person. However, that has not 
proven to be the case—in fact, the opposite 
has proven to be the case. I just mention 
this—and I am not arguing it—as one who 
has studied these statistics. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, to enunciate 
further on this, my main point of asking 
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these questions was to compare the relative 
values of the causeway and the ferry service. 
Also I asked how many people this ferry ser- 
vice employed—there are other questions I 
could have asked—with the thought of what 
we are going to do with them if there is a 
great number. There is, enough trouble on the 
East Coast now in placing people in employ- 
ment. But that is neither here nor there—I 
would prefer to hear the Eastern members. 


The Chairman: Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, may I 
thank you and the members of the Cixmmittee 
for the courtesy accorded me in interrupting 
once in a while. I am very sorry to be late. If 
I cover any ground that my colleagues have 
covered I want to apolgize and I want you to 
tell me immediately if it has been covered. 


I would like to ask the Colonel, whom I 
regard as the leading authority in this matter, 
a few question. 


I was impressed by the Stanford Research 
Institute findings which suggested that it 
might be economically feasible for the cause- 
way to be built with construction beginning 
several years hence, like 1977 and 1978. Is it 
your feeling, Colonel, that technology and 
other related factors would advance in the 
ensuing years, that the causeway could be 
built more cheaply in 1977 or 1978, or could it 
be built more cheaply now? 


Col. Churchill: My opinion is, not signifi- 
cantly. The reason for this is that when we 
ended up we were talking about 896 foot 
spans between 42 piers. Well, the difference 
and the interplay between the cost of piers 
and the superstructure is not going to vary 
the cost that enormously should they find ways 
in the future to increase the span, say, to 
1,200 or 1,300 feet—clear spans without guys. 
_ So, in my opinion, there would be reductions, 
_ because there always are. But I cannot see in 
| the next few years that there would be sig- 
_ nificant changes. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
_the Colonel if, by God’s great blessing, the 
| causeway did come under construction 
immediately what, in your opinion, Colonel, 
would be the total figure required to complete 
the job—starting tomorrow morning at 6 a.m. 
at which time a good Presbyterian should 
start. 


Col. Churchill: I gave that figure a little 
earlier. 
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Mr. Macquarrie: I am sorry if I am asking 
you to repeat yourself, sir. 


Col. Churchill: I will try and repeat it in 
the same way. 


I said that the latest valid estimate which I 
provided the Minister was $160 million, if we 
had gone to tender and awarded contracts for 
the beginning of this fiscal year. To that you 
would have to add the escalation which 
would bring that to $175 million. And if you 
added to that the historical costs, the costs 
already incurred, then the total cost of the 
project would be $191 million. 
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Mr. Macquarrie: And did anyone ask you, 
Colonel, the difference between that figure, 
which is a much more comfortable one to me, 
and the $300 million plus figure which was 
evolved some months ago on the basis on the 
tender costs for what I might call the first 
section? 


Col. Churchill: The $300 million figure was 
not mine, I do not know where it came from, 
and I think that I cannot make any comment 
other than to say it is a silly figure. I do not 
know where it came from. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Silly because it is 
exaggerated. 


Col. Churchill: Because it is not true—and 
it certainly did not come from us. 


Mr. Macquarrie: In your view, it is an 
exaggerated figure. 


Col. Churchill: Yes. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Thank you very much, 
Colonel. That is very helpful. 


Could I ask you one more question and I 
will pass on to my colleagues? I would like to 
say, Mr. Chairman, and especially in refer- 
ence to Mr. Gilbert that we appreciate your 
courtesy and we do not want to think this is a 
P.E.I. matter or P.E.I. interests. It is a much 
more national thing. Do you think, Colonel, 
that the.. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Macquarrie, I appreciate 
that and I think that most of are Canadian 
nationalists right from B.C. to Newfoundland, 
but we thought that you had a special knowl- 
edge as Maritime members and we were 
wanting to give you a preference. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I want to say I appreciate 
it very much. Colonel, I do not want to put 
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you in contradistinction to any other experts, 
and I may say that you are my favourite 
expert, but 


Mr. Barrett: Would you call a doctor 
please; I think this man is ill. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I have been watching this 
man for many years and in many features. 
Would you be prepared to say whether you 
adjudicate the traffic projections in the Stan- 
ford Research Institute report as low, as nor- 
mal, or as high. 


Col. Churchill: I have advised the Minister 
on more than one occasion that I consider the 
traffic projections from the Stanford Research 
Institute low; not grossly low, but low. I am 
much comforted by the fact that having said 
this it was proven to some degree by the 
figures of the traffic in this past year, 1968, 
which were greater than the interpolated 
figures that you would get from the Stanford 
Research Institute report. In fact, it is lower 
than what actually happened in this past 
year. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Before I pass, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I say, ‘‘Hear, hear.” 


The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McGrath: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, are 
you going to pursue this subject, Mr. Gilbert, 
because I just have one or two brief 
questions? 


Mr. Gilbert: I will pursue them. 


Mr. McGrath: Oh, fine, thank you, I 
thought you were going to start a new 
subject. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I think proba- 
bly I should direct my first question to the 
Minister. Colonel Churchill has said that the 
figure of $300 million is a silly figure and he 
set forth a figure of $191 million, which on 
that basis he has probably said that the pro- 
ject is economically feasible and technically 
viable. I wonder, Mr. Minister, if you can tell 
us just where that figure $300 million came 
from? 


Mr. Laing: I do not know whether the 
Colonel and I are talking about the same 
thing or not, but at one time there was an 
exceedingly high figure when it was contem- 
plated that we were going to build a railway 
along side. This, of course, was a much more 
expensive structure than a two-lane highway. 
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We got it down to a two-lane highway. It was 
contemplated at one time that we would be 
building a railroad and four lanes. Whether 
this is where it came from I cannot tell you, 
but it was a very high figure I recall. 


Col. Churchill: The figure I was talking 
about was the project that we were design- 
ing, not the project that had happened before 
I got on the scene because I know nothing of 
that. It was not the figure that the Minister 
was talking about. The newspapers sometimes 
talked about the project that I was doing as 
$250 and $300 million, and that is silly. The 
Minister is also right that if we had done the 
railway and done the tunnel that was origi- 
nally thought of, I think maybe it could be 
$300 million. However, the figure I said was 
silly was the newspaper reports about the 
project I was designing. I never said that. 


Mr. Laing: May Mr. Williams have a word, 
sir? 
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Mr. G. B. Williams (Senior Assistant Depu- 
ty Minister, Depariment of Public Works): I 
think on the opening night of the Committee 
on this subject this same figure was raised in 
relation to the original estimate of costs being 
at $25 million for the two-mile New Bruns- 
wick causeway which was the tender price 
that was received at that time. This was in 
March 1967, I believe. What I said was that if 
the same ratio of underestimating had applied 
to the balance of the project it would have 
been in excess of $300 million, and that is 
correct. 

Again referring to the project at that time, 
it consisted of a rail and highway crossing 
without the present proposal of carrying the 
rail service on a ferry. I also said that this 
was looked at in relation to the costs that 
were bid at that time for the caisson at the 
end of the causeway, the rock prices, and the 
risk factor which the contractors put in at 
that time. 


Mr. Gilbert: Colonel Churchill, am I right 
in assuming that your figure of $191 million 
was on the basis of the two-lane highway 
would could have later been expanded to the 
four-lane highway? Is that right? 


Col. Churchill: That is right. 


Mr. Gilbert: In the statement of the Minis- 
ter at the last meeting he gave a figure of $213 
million on the project that you are working 
on. So you have a spread of roughly $25 mil- 
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lion; the difference between $191 and $213 
million. Would you care to commend on that 
spread? 


Col. Churchill; I think the Minister should 
answer that. 


Mr. Gilbert: All right, fine. I will have the 
Minister answer that then. 


Mr. Laing: That was based on a quotation 
which we had received of $180 million with 
the acceleration and with the cost of the work 
already done. I think Mr. Williams has those 
figures. That was the way it was computed. 
This was at the time that we were given an 
estimated cost of $180 million, and I think if 
you work that out it comes to $213 million. 


Mr. Williams: That is correct. 
Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Macquarrie: As a supplement, may I 
ask if the $191 million envisages a causeway 
without rails with two lanes, and in effect the 
Prince Edward Island Railway station would 
be in Cape Tormentine? 


Col. Churchill: The project in which these 
estimates were developed was a_ two-lane 
bridge with a causeway at the New Bruns- 
wick side only, no rail, and convertible to 
four lanes at some future date. 


. Mr. Macquarrie: We pick up the rails on 
the New Brunswick side. There would be no 
rails on the causeway itself? 


Mr. Williams: There would be rails on the 
causeway. Rail traffic would continue to be 
carried on the ferry. 


Mr. Macquarrie: That of course is a judg- 


ment that would have to be worked out with 


the truckers and other carriers, would it not? 
Mr. Williams: That is right. 
Mr. Macquarrie: I think the Prince Edward 


| Island people might be prepared to accept 
_ that their nearest railway station would be at 


Cape Tormentine if they had a causeway. 
Whether the Government of Canada would 
want to throw in extra ferries would be their 
Own judgment. If we had a direct link to 


Cape Tormentine I think there might be a 


good deal 


of satisfaction. That is an 


observation. 
Mr. Gilbert: Colonel Churchil,, I will direct 


another question to you. The Minister has 


Said that we pay a subsidy of between $5 and 
$6 million a year am I right in assuming that 
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one of the reasons why you say this is 
economically feasible is because of the sub- 
sidy that we pay compared to the capital 
costs of the project of $191 million? Is that 
the major reasons why you say that it is 
economically feasible? 


Col. Churchill: No. I say it is economically 
feasible because in my opinion it has been 
demonstrated that the benefit-cost ratio is in 
favour of building a fixed crossing when you 
align the ferry to the fixed crossing. Howev- 
er, it is not a straight thing as far as I am 
concerned; it is a benefit-cost ratio. 
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Mr. Gilbert: It is benefit-cost analysis that 
has been made and from that you have made 
the judgment that it is economically feasible? 


Col. Churchill: That is right. 


Mr. Gilbert: Colonel Churchill, would the 
costs increase significantly if we were to 
delay the project? If it were delayed for 10 
years what would you think would be the 
projected cost? At the moment you say it 
would be projected cost? At the moment you 
say it would be $191 million. What would be 
the cost in 10 year’s time? 


Col. Churchill: Are you talking about con- 
stant dollars on of escalating dollars? 


Mr. Gilbert: That is right. 


Col. Churchill: It is rather difficult to talk 
in those terms. You would have to start com- 
pletely from the beginning again, with the 
plans and specifications. You would therefore 
have the design costs over again in the sense 
that it would still take you somewhere be- 
tween six months to a year to read into the 
previous things, to check what was valid 
then against what is valid now; and you 
might be talking there in terms of around 
$4.8 million. 


Mr. Gilbert: You are saying that if we start 
now the design costs have already been 
absorbed; whereas you would have to incur 
that cost again at the later date? 


Col. Churchill: Yes; I do not think you 
could pick up the reins and just go. You 
would have to spend a period of time in read- 
ing, rechecking and revalidating techniques 
against current machines and equipment, 
and so on. I say that that would take you 
about a year and might cost about $4.8 mil- 
lion, on something like that. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Colonel Churchill, I have one 
final question. You say that a cost benefit 
study has been made and that that. gave you 
benefit analysis is that? Is that the Stanfield— 
no, Stanford—I had better be careful. 


Mr. Barrett: Watch your language! If you 
are not careful you wil be called one of the 
unruly ones, too! 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, would you 
please keep that member in check! 


‘Col. Churchill: If I correctly, understand 
your question, you are talking about the 
Stanford Research Institute Report? 


Mr. Gilbert: All I want to know is the 
source of your information on the cost benefit 
analysis from which could you draw the 
inference that it is economically feasible. 


Col. Churchill: Basically, it is the Stanford 
Research Institute Report, with the proper 
capital cost cranked into it. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Colonel. 
The Chairman: Mr. Cullen? 


Mr. Cullen: Colonel Churchill, I am just 
trying to understand the sequence here. As I 
understand it, there was a four-lane causeway 
and then allowance for this railway, as well. 
Work was done on that, and then tenders 
were called; and the tenders for the first 
phase were abnormally high. Were you called 
in at that stage of the game? 


Col. Churchill: That is right. 


Mr. Cullen: After you were called in did 
you receive instructions to redesign this back 
to two and eliminate the rail? 


Col. Churchill: Not al all; I was told to 
investigate every possible combination. In 
fact, one of the instructions I received was 
that I was to work out what would happen 
with and without rail, or with helicopters— 
with everything. That we did. 


Mr. Cullen: In the final analysis your ulti- 
mate figure was for a two-lane causeway, but 
designed to become eventually four-lane, 
using the same base, for want of a better 
term? 


Col. Churchill: Are you asking me exactly 
how it ended up? 


Mr. Cullen: Yes? 
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Col. Churchill: It ended up in the recom- 
mendation that I made to the Minister. I will 
just give you them exactly. Perhaps that 
would be worthwhile. The $191 million that I 
talked about would have done this: 3,612 feet 
of causeway on the New Brunswick side only; 
38,528 feet of two-lane highway bridge con- 
vertible to four lanes, two spans of which 
with 120 feet clearance for shipping; four and 
one half miles of approach road in New Bruns- 
wick; 3.3 miles of approach road in Prince 
Edward Island; 4.9 miles of railway in New 
Brunswick; three highway grade separations; 
an administration builcing; a toll plaza; and 
landscaped areas on the Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick shores. That was 
what the $191 million would have covered. 


Mr. Macquarrie: All that for $191? 
Mr. Whicher: Does that include the interest 


on the money as you build it, Colonel 
Churchill? 

Col. Churchill: These are capital 
expenditures. 


Mr. Whicher: I am sorry to interrupt here, 
but during the first year would it be fair to 
say that you would have spent $25? Roughly, 
how long would it take to build this? 


Col. Churchill: About five years. 


Mr. Whicher: Would you have spent $35 
million the first year? 


Col. Churchill: I do not think you could 
average it out, but if I understand what you 
are trying to get at you would have a cash 
flow that would go like this and then level 
out and drop off. But it would not be the 
same each year, obviously. 


Mr. Whicher: No. 


Col. Churchill: The first year it would goa 
little slow. 


Mr. Whicher: Sir, supposing it were slow, 
do you think it would be fair to say that we 
would spend $25 million...? 


The Chairman: I would like to go back to 
Mr. Cullen. Time is being taken from him. 


Mr. Cullen: With the greatest respect, I 
think he is asking a better question. 


Mr. Whicher: If you let me carry on we 
will get at the cost of this thing. Because cost 
without interest is simply not cost. 
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Mr. Cullen: I do not know whether or not 
he was looking over my shoulder and reading 
my notes, Mr. Chairman, but this is the point 
I had in mind. ' 


In your. costs did you take into considera- 
tion that, over the five- or six-year period it 
would take to construct the causeway, the 
ferry service would also have to be run? 


Col. Churchill: 
construction? 


Mr. Cullen: Yes. 


During the time of the 


Col. Churchill: The ferry service was con- 
templated as continuing. 


Mr. Cullen: From the time you were 
retained for this job, Colonel Churchill, you 
worked full-time on the design of this struc- 
ture that you have indicated to us, on cutting 
down the risk factor and estimating the 
amount of material that would have to be 
brought from another source. Was this engi- 
neering end of it your full-time occupation? 


Col. Churchill: It was my full-time occupa- 
tion, but we did not start off doing the design. 
I started off by doing an investigation of 
every conceivable way of making that cross- 
ing, and then weeding out the ones that were 
obviously too expensive, in that they would 
amount to many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars; some went up to $700 million, for exam- 
ple. Eventually we came to the point at which 
we could. make a recommendation to the 
Minister. And this is one which is as low as 
we could get it. 


Mr. Cullen: Yes. My concern is that in 
answering the questions of my colleague, Mr. 
Deakon, you seemed to be somewhat hazy 
about the costs of operating the ferry service, 
and the amount of the deficit and the revenue 
involved. Did you come up with an answer 
that this would be economically feasible? 
When did you do your study on the econom- 
ics of one view versus the other, for example? 


Col. Churchill: The point is that the appro- 
priate department had the input on what 
would be the deficit on the ferry operation. 
They gave that information to the Stanford 
Research Institute people. Therefore, when I 
say it is economically feasible, that is based 
on information provided to Stanford by 
another department. 


Mr. Cullen: And this you had studied as 
part of your... 
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Col. Churchill: I looked at it, and it seemed 
to be based on the historical costs of operat- 
ing and maintaining; and, forecasting from 
what the ferries did and what they thought 
they would do, I- thought that was not 
untoward. 2 
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Mr. Cullen: We heard evidence at the last 
meeting, Colonel Churchill, that a good deal 
of the preliminary design work and the work 
that has been done could be used in 10 year’s 
time. But you say it would take a year to 
update this, and at a cost of $4 million? 


Col. Churchill: Many studies were done, 
and an input from those studies in different 
government agencies, and perhaps in private 
industry and internationally. There are some 
real legacies from the causeway. 


For example, there is the Marine Construc- 
tion Safety Code. There was none in the 
world, and we did one. I am sure it is going 
to be very useful to many different kinds of 
people. It should certainly be useful to DOT 
in developing safety procedures. We also did 
some work on it with Lloyd’s of London. It 
has an impact on insurance, the studies on 
insurance, so in that context I think there are 
many things that were done which will have 
lasting value, depending on whether they are 
put to use fully, or just a little or not at all. I 
cannot legislate for that. There certainly are 
some things that have value. Technologically, 
the ice report is another one. 


I think some of the administrative things 
that were done, the Department might find 
useful from time to time, such as exploring, 
sharing risks with contractors; such as reduc- 
ing contingencies; such as working out a flat 
rate for workmen’s compensation with the 
provincial boards, so that the contractor 
knows from start to finish over the five years 
if there is a set rate for this compensation. I 
think those kinds of things are useful. 


When you come to the technical side, the 
calculations for the size of the members and 
the whole mystique of putting together plans 
and specifications, of course things will 
change. No engineer can accept going to 
someone else’s partially completed designs 
and say: “I will pick up from there.’ He just 
cannot do it. He has to read into it to begin 
with; he has to satisfy himself that he under- 
stands everything about it so that if he carries 
the design forward at least with the original 
intent in relationship to the kind of techno- 
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logical environment he is going to be in 10 
years from now. I know this sounds awfully 
complicated, but it really is like that. 


Mr. Cullen: Did you knock me down, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: I did not yet. I have per- 
mitted you an additional minute, because 
there were so many interruptions in your 
time. 


Mr. Cullen: That is right. 


The Chairman: I now have on my list 
Messrs. McGrath, Langlois, Whicher, Harding 
and Macquarrie starting the second round. 
Mr. McGrath. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
clarify something if I may. I have an article 
here which gives some of the information I 
requested and I think it might be advan- 
tageous to the Committee to have it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon, unless you are 
raising a point of order, I could not let you 
proceed. 


Mr. Deakon: No, I just want to clarify a 
few issues that is all. 


The Chairman: On the second round, yes, I 
will put you on at the end. Mr. McGrath. 


Mr. McGrath: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
My question is directed to the Minister, 
because this subject is of great interest to the 
Atlantic Provinces generally, not especially to 
Price Edward Island recognizing their special 
interest in the subject. Last January, Mr. 
Laing, the Standing Committee on Transport 
and Communications was authorized by Par- 
liament to look into and study the transporta- 
tion problems of the Atlantic Provinces. In 
this connection the Committee travelled to 
the four capitals of the Atlantic Provinces 
and heard numerous briefs, in excess of 150. 
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During the course of our one day hearing 
in Charlottetown, the first submission we 
received was from the Government of Prince 
Edward Island, and the Government of Prince 
Edward Island, through the Premier, indicat- 
ed that the whole substance of their submis- 
sion was in support of building the causeway. 
Naturally this fell within the ambit of our 
reference to study the transportation prob- 
lems of the Atlantic Provinces. The Commit- 
tee was no sooner back in Ottawa—we did 
not have an opportunity to study evidence 
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which was then being printed—when the gov- 
ernment announced that it was not going to 
proceed with the causeway. 


My question, sir, is this: How do you 
reconcile the government making such an 
announcement before the Standing Committee 
on Transport and Communications, which in 
the first instance had been authorized by Par- 
liament to study this very problem, and have 
an opportunity to make its recommendations 
to Parliament? 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
this question should be asked of Colonel 
Churchill. 


Mr. McGrath: I am not asking Colonel 
Churchill, I am asking the Minister. 


Mr. Laing: As I said when I gave evidence 
the other night, the overwhelming matter 
leading to a decision by the government did 
not relate to the efficacy of building the 
causeway, but to the very heavy cash require- 
ments that would be required in the next 
three years. This is the basis upon which it 
was decided to cancel out at this time. 


Mr. McGrath: Surely Mr. Laing the govern- 
ment could have waited a few more weeks 
until the Transport Committee had a chance 
to make its recommendation. The Committee 
had travelled to the Atlantic Provinces at 
considerable public expense on the instruc- 
tions of Parliament to study this very matter, 
and before we had a chance to even assess or 
study the evidence we had received, includ- 
ing the briefs we heard in Charlottetown, and 
more particularly the brief of the Prince 
Edward Island Government, this announce- 
ment was made. Many members on the 
Transport Committee, notwithstanding party 
affiliation, found it difficult to understand how 
the government could make this announce- 
ment; thereby cutting the legs out from under 
the Committee, which was about to make a 
recommendation in this regard. Why was 
there such haste to announce the cancellation 
of the causeway project? 


Mr. Laing: There was never any particular 
haste in respect of this causeway, because it 
hes. been talked of for many years and it has 
actively been worked on for a great number 
of years. A great deal of work started in 1961 
and 1962, so there has been no great haste 
about it. The government has to take the re- 
sponsibility for making decisions in respect of 
the financial outlays, and the decision was 
taken because of the very great financial out- 
lays required. 
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Mz. McGrath: Notwithstanding what the 
Minister has just said—I understand a consid- 
erable amount of public funds had already 
been expended—surely it would have been 
prudent on the part of the government to 
wait until a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which had been instructed or author- 
ized by the House to make a study of this 
matter, had a chance to make its recommen- 
dation. It is conceivable that the Committee 
could have recommended against the cause- 
way, although that seems to me to be most 
unlikely. 


Mr. Laing: There were a great number of 
other submissions concurrently with that 
including submissions from the Government 
of Prince Edward Island which we were 
hearing, too. 


Mr. McGrath: Well I am talking about the 
submission from the Government of Prince 
Edward Island which was a very strong sub- 
mission in favour of the causeway. 


Mr. Laing: They had made the same sub- 
mission to the Government of Canada as they 
made to the Committee, or like submissions. 


Mr. McGrath: I will not pursue it, Mr. 
Chairman. My next question is related 
because we also heard a submission in this 
regard as well; the possibility of amortizing 
the capital cost of the causeway by imposing 
tolls. Did the government take a serious look 
at this aspect of it, bearing in mind the sub- 
stantial expenditures that the government 
makes yearly in subsidizing the ferry service? 


Mr. Laing: I recall very distinctly, bearing 
in mind the very considerable subsidy that is 
paid on the ferry service that to take the total 
receipts and put them against a bridge was 
not a material source of revenue. 


Mr. McGrath: It seems to me—I am speak- 
ing from memory and I stand to be corrected 
on this—that the figure of 60 years was used 
to indicate the amortization period during 
which the causeway could be paid for by the 
imposition of tolls. That to me would not be 
unreasonable, more _ particularly because 
when the government announced its new poli- 
cy they also concurrently announced the 
building of additional ferries which will mean 
additional subsidies. So the policy of the gov- 
-ernment to me seems to be rather paradoxical 
here. 
| 


Mr. Laing: You are advocating a very 
‘heavy increase in tolls, is that right? 
20417—2 
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Mr. McGrath: No, I am asking you why 
was the practical proposition. .. 


Mr. Laing: Merely moving the receipts 
from the ferries as at present and putting 
them against a bridge is not material. If you 
are going to make a material contribution to 
the cost of the bridge by way of tolls, the 
tolls would have had to be doubled or tripled. 


Mr. McGrath: Would you explain that, Mr. 
Laing? 


Mr. Laing: The total receipts from the fer- 
ries is small, because of the... 


Mr. McGrath: I am not talking about the 
receipts from the ferries... 


Mr. Laing: I am. 


Mr. McGrath: ...I am talking about the 
receipts plus the subsidies. 


Mr. Laing: You are talking about a toll on 
the bridge. What toll would you put on the 
bridge greater than the receipts from the 
ferry. 


Mr. McGrath: Surely you cannot look at it 
in the narrow context of the receipts from the 
ferry. You have to look at it from the context 
of the receipts from the ferry plus the subsi- 
dies that the federal government pays to the 
operation of the ferries, do you not? 


Mr. Laing: Do you mean that we should 
transfer that into a toll? You would have very 
heavy complaints. 


Mz. McGrath: I will direct this question to 
Colonel Churchill. Would it be a practical 
proposition to amortize the capital cost of the 
causeway and of the ferry by the imposition 
of tolls? 


Col. Churchill: I do not think that I can 
answer that with any real sense; that really 
becomes a government decision. There are too 
many unknown factors in the Maritimes for 
me to jump in and say, “Yes, you do this 
thing here with a toll.” First of all, there has 
not been an over-all comprehensive transpor- 
tation study as to how goods should be moved 
back and forth in PEI, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick; therefore, I cannot answer the 
question. I just do not know. I do not think 
that anyone does. 


Mr. McGrath: Let me put the question to 
you in another way. Has there been a submis- 
sion from private entrepreneurs to build the 
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causeway using the method of collecting tolls 
to amortize the cost, with government 
assistance? 


Col. Churchill: Yes, there was a proposition 
put forward by a number of contractors 
which included a 50 per cent increase over 
the present toll rate on the ferries, if they 
had over a 60 year period. This is how they 
put together their proposition. 


The Chairman: Mr. McGrath, your time 
is up. 


Mr. McGrath: May I ask one more ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman? Of the propositions or 
the presentations that you received from pri- 
vate entrepreneurs, did you consider any of 
them to be realistic? 


Col. Churchill: I passed them on to the 
Minister with some comments and they were 
then handled at the government level. 


Mr. McGrath: As an engineer, did you 
yourself consider them to be realistic and 
feasible? 


Col. Churchill: Yes, I did, sir. 
Mr. McGrath: You did. 


Col. Churchill: As an engineer, I did. In 
other words, did I consider it technically 
possible to do this? 


Mr. McGrath: Also, was it economically 
feasible? 


Coil. Churchill: Well it was the same cost as 
I have already given you so the same cost as 
far as the construction, not the financing. 
Somebody asked the question about the 
financing. We have never talked about the 
financing but the cost was the one that I had 
estimated so therefore as far as I was con- 
cerned sure it was feasible but whether the 
financing of it was acceptable, that was not 
really something that I could add much to. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen, I apologize 
for missing you earlier. I have added you to 
the first list which is not altogether encourag- 
ing. Mr. Langlois is the next one on my list; 
perhaps he would like to switch with you at 
this time. 


Mr. Hymmen: 
questions. 


I only have two _ short 


Mr. Langlois: I do not want to be switched 
off. 


Mr. Hymmen: Many of my questions have 
been answered. However, I think, that Colo- 
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nel Churchill answered Mr. McQuaid earlier 
saying that the billing of the causeway would 
eliminate subventions. What did you mean by 
that sir? Was that your answer to Mr. 
McQuaid’s question or to someone else on 
that side? 


Col. Churchill: Subventions? 


Mr. Hymmen: I am sorry, subsidy was the 
word. 


Col. Churchill: Do you mean the subsidies 
to the ferry? 


Mr. Hymmen: That is what I am trying to 
get at. Is it only the subsidies to the ferries 
that you are talking about, or the subsidies to 
the Province of Prince Edward Island? 
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Col. Churchill: In regard to the question 
that was asked, I understood that we were 
referring to a government subsidy to the 
existing ferry system; my reply to that was 
that I am not really au fait with it. I have 
received something from another department. 
Whether or not it is valid, I do not know; and 
I really mean that. I do not like to say that 
this is the case unless I have personally put it 
together. The Minister then replied, saying 
that the figure that we bandied about on the 
historical business of subsidies to ferries was 
$5 to $6 million. That was what we had said 
here; however, we were talking about the 
subsidy to the ferry, not about subvention. 


Mr. Hymmen: I realize, sir, that your job 
was to co-ordinate the engineering work that 
had been done in order to proceed with the 
building of the causeway. Although questions 
have been asked to you concerning other 
directions. I do not know whether or not it is 
fair to ask this, however, in your opinion will 
the building of the causeway solve all the 
problems of the Province of Prince Edward 
Island? 


Col. Churchill: No, it would not solve all 
the problems. However, in my opinion the 
crossing is a good thing for the Maritimes. 


Mr. Hymmen: I think we all agree that it is 
a good thing. It may be a question of timing. 
In my reading of the evidence before another 
committee, which was mentioned earlier, it 
seemed to me that the implication was, “Give 
us the causeway; that is all we want.” 


Another question I would like to ask, and 
again it may be out of your jurisdiction, is do 
you feel that the Government of Prince 
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Edward Island erred in entering into an 
agreement with the federal government 
which involved $225 million of federal funds 
and $500 million of their own funds over the 
next 15 years, for other areas than the cause- 
way, for regional development? 


Col. Churchill: What is your question about 
that? You want me to comment on what 
aspect of it? 


Mr. Hymmen: I am just trying to deter- 
mine whether you agree with the opinion that 
has been publicized: do you think that the 
causeway is the answer to all of the problems 
in the Maritimes? 


Col. Churchill: I guess the solution to an- 
swering that question is to say that I was not 
party to, was not involved in, and was not 
asked as to what should be chosen among 
many. All I know is that in the narrow sense, 
the crossing was a good project; then the 
government had to make up its mind as to 
what it wanted to do. You heard the Minister 
say that they had to select on cash. I have 
nothing further to add to that. 


Mr. Hymmen: You have mentioned the 
Stanford Report and at least one member of 
the Committee has a copy. The rest of us 
have not been able to acquire it because it 
was just tabled. Is it not true that the Stan- 
ford Report was based on assumptions—as I 
say I have not read it—that the final recom- 
mendations were based on various assump- 
tions to start with? 


Col. Churchill: Yes, I think that is true of 
any economic report; you have to make 
assumptions. There were assumptions made 
on technical things, on financial things, on 
cost of living indexes and on multipliers and 
so on. You are quite right. The whole thing is 
based on the assumptions which are stated in 
it. 

Mr. Hymmen: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Langlois. 


Mr. Langlois: Colonel Churchill, first of all 
I would like to commend you very highly for 
the fine job you did at Expo. I am sure that if 
the causeway was proceeded with by you 
that you would have built a very good cause- 
way ina short time. 

You made mention a little while ago of 
certain costs, over 60 years, for the causeway. 
Did I hear correctly when you said $260 
million? 
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Col. Churchill: No, I said the cost associat- 
ed with building it; that means that there is 
nothing in there concerning interest charges, 
carrying charges, in the sense of what will it 
cost you. 


Mr. Langlois: Well, that is what I am get- 
ting at. Is it $260 million? 


Col. Churchill: No, it is $191 million in the 
context that I have just said. Now, if you 
2YeKoh ewe 


Mr. Langlois: Yes, but regarding over 60 
years, you mentioned another figure. 


Col. Churchill: That is $226 million. 


Mr. Langlois: $226 million, that is for the 
60 year period. 


Col. Churchill: However, there are no 
financing charges included in that. 


Mr. Langlois: No, so what would have been 
the financing charges over the 60 years? 


Col. Churchill: I do not know how to give 
that to you. If you are discounting cash flows, 
for example, at the end of 60 years, under a 
certain set of circumstances—because the cir- 
cumstances change, the value of the money 
and how much the interest rate should be and 
so on—the government would make $41 mil- 
lion if the tolls are 50 per cent higher than 
they are now. 
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Mr. Langlois: That is put in the tolls. 
Col. Churchill: That is right. 


Mr. Langlois: Yes, but I do not think it is a 
fair comparison to what you said a few 
minutes ago about the total cost of ferries for 
60 years being over $700 million, not even 
accounting for the revenues. If we want to 
spend something I think we should start in 
the same set of books, not the sales that we 
carry out, to show the real profits of the 
government. 


Col. Churchill: The cash outlay for the gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the information 
that was given to the Stanford people from 
the department responsible, over the period 
in capital outlay and operating and mainte- 
nance costs, without interest charges, would 
be $742 million. Over the same period and for 
the same kind of money, $68, the outlay for 
the fixed crossing would be $226 million. 
They are directly comparable but they are 
not financially comparable because the dis- 
count of cash flows are different. One has a 
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massive capital input at the beginning and 
the other has capital costs over a very long 
period, so the discount of cash flows are quite 
different, but the outlays in 1968 dollars are 
exactly as I have said, $742 million and $226 
million. 


Mr. Langlois: You will agree that that 
makes a big difference. The causeway had to 
be paid in four or five years, whereas in the 
60 years the last ferry may be about 58 years 
from now, and there would only be two 
years’ interest on the last one. 


Col. Churchill: That is right. I did not wish 
to say that I considered this thing to be 
economically feasible and technically viable 
on those figures. I said that in my opinion it 
was so, because of cost benefit analysis. 


Mr. Langlois: You also mentioned an aver- 
age maintenance cost of $800,000 a year and a 
little later on, in elaborating on it, you men- 
tioned paint and repairs to paving and new 
paving. You did not mention anything about 
repairs to structure and fill that would either 
be washed out by the waves or the ice flows, 
or anything like that. Is that included in the 
$800,000 or is it not taken into account? 


Col. Churchill: No, it is the total cost. For 
example, we had talked about using tetrapods 
on the causeway and we had planned to have 
a small store of tetrapods should there be any 
specific or special storm damage to them. It 
was all-in cost average, as I tried to say. It 
was everything, even the repairs to the light- 
ing and buildings like the administration 
building, and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Langlois: From your earlier answer I 
can see that the cost of $226 million over 60 
years does not include the cost of the ferry to 
carry the railway traffic. That is outside of 
this altogether. Do you have figures on that? 


Col. Churchill: A study was done in my 
shop which was based on input from other 
people, so we just accepted what they said. I 
think the costs were somewhere around $2 
million a year. I would not like to be held to 
that, but it was in that area. 


Mr. Langlois: That is $2 million for this 
year? 


Col. Churchill: Per year, if you continued 
year by year. 


Mr. Langlois: An average for 60 years? 


Col. Churchill: That is right. This was not a 
very comprehensive study because it did not 
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take government deficit operations in that 
area Into account, such as what would happen 
with trucks, or all the other things. This was 
a very simplistic look at what would happen 
if the ferry went on. I think we also did it for 
different times. We said to ourselves suppose 
the ferry, with the rail, stops in 1975. What 
happens if it goes to 1980, what happens if it 
goes to 1985, because in my opinion there will 
be some period when the thing will be over- 
taken by trucks. 
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Mr. Langlois: Does your $2 million a year 
figure include capital cost for new ferries, 
replacements, repairs, interest, and so on? 


Col. Churchill: No. 


Mr. Langlois: It does not. What does the $2 
million include, operating costs? 


Col. Churchill: It just says that if you were 
to run that ferry for rail only, this is what it 
would cost the government, but in this study 
we had no intention of saying that you would 
have to replace it, because in fact the ferry 
could go for a very long time without 
replacement. We figured that it would disap- 
pear long before it ever had to be replaced. 


Mr. Langlois: So you were not figuring on 
going 60 years with the railway on ferries. 


Col. Churchill: I never thought that. 
Mr. Langlois: Thank you, sir. 


The Chairman: I have Mr. Harding and 
then Mr. Whicher on the first round. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I just have 
one or two short questions and then I will let 
some of the other members wind this up. 


Colonel Churchill, can you recall the esti- 
mate that you had for the two-mile causeway 
from the New Brunswick shore? 


Col. Churchill: Are you referring to the 
estimate before I took over or the first esti- 
mate I gave the Minister? 


Mr. Harding: No, I am thinking of the esti- 
mate. You told us you thought this could have 
been built for a total of $191 million for 
two-lane traffic. What was the estimate for 
his two-mile causeway? 


Col. Churchill: It is not two miles. So you 
mean the 3,590 foot one, the small one? It is a 
$160 million causeway. 
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Mr. Harding: No, not for the whole cause- 
way, just the first section of it. 


Coil. Churchill: The causeway portion of a 
$160 million project? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Coi. Churchill: That was 3,512 feet, if I 
remember correctly on the New Brunswick 
side only. Is that not what I have given? That 
was around $10 million to $12 million. 


Mr. Harding: We had some figures the 
other day to the effect that the lowest tender 
for the two-mile causeway from the New 
Brunswick shore was $43 million. Do you 
think this is right or low, was it in line with 
the estimate of the entire project, or what? 


Col. Churchill: I think it is high. I think 
things were included by contractors which 
need not have been included, and in later 
conversations with an advisory panel which 
we set up with the contractors for the heavy 
construction industry this became pretty 
apparent. There is quite a difference between 
a long one and a short one because the depth 
changes quite considerably. When you do 
this, you really have a different kind of game. 
For example, the end protection of the two- 
mile causeway is a very elaborate and very 
costly structure. When you come back to 3,500 
feet it is just not a special kind of structure 
at all. In fact, it is one of the conventional 
piers, it is one of the piers of the bridge, but 
in the old design, when you are out two miles 
it was an extremly expensive end protection. 
What is more, in the change between the 
seasons before you finished it you also had to 
spend a lot of money on protecting the end at 
the point at which you finally arrived before 
you went on with the construction. It is not 
easy to equate them exactly. 


Mr. Harding: Perhaps I should put my 
question in a different way. For a comparable 
distance and for the same thing that was 
called for in this tender, what would the esti- 
mate have been in the project that you... 


Col, Churchill: I think you would have got- 
ten a lower cost than $43 million if you had 
done certain things. 
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it? 
Col. Churchill: It was $25 million. It was 

not mine, it was the estimate that was done 


Harding: What was your estimate on 
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by the consultants. When they called the ten- 
ders that were eventually rejected it was $25 
million. 


Mr. Harding: The estimate was $25 million 
and the lowest bid they received was $43 
million. 


Col. Churchill: Right, and I think that 
could have come down to the $25 million if 
certain steps had been taken to reduce contin- 
gencies, and to share the risk with a contrac- 
tor really to do something about insurance, 
which was really getting pretty horrible. 
Also, there was the business of being very 
clear about where the rock would come from. 
They were dashing all over the area looking 
for rock, and some of the rock that they came 
up with was not permissible in the Strait. The 
water would have just taken it away; it 
would not have lasted. 


Mr. Harding: This sharp increase above the 
estimated amount, I imagine, would have 
been quite a shock. 


Col. Churchill: I was not there. 


Mr. Harding: Well, when you found out 
about it. 


Col. Churchill: The shock was borne by my 
colleagues, not be me. 


Mr. Harding: On a comparable basis, there 
is no doubt that we could have raised the—If 
similar contracts had gone... 


Col. Churchill: In that way. 
Mr. Harding: In that way. 


Col. Churchill: I think the sharing of the 
risk with the contractor is a very real thing, 
because they would have had to put in con- 
tingencies. I am not sure whether I have 
made myself clear on this. Can I perhaps give 
you an example? 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Col. Churchill: When you are going to 
insure a job like this, a marine risk, you have 
to practically go to Lloyds. There is no other 
way around it. Lloyds have to take the lead. 
Then they will give you $100,000 deductible. 
The contractor may say, I had better have 
five of these in case I have some disaster, so I 
had better put in $500,000. 


That does not mean that he is going to have 
it but the government pays for it because in 
his bid; it is locked into his bid. What we 
have tried to do latterly is to share the risk, 
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in a way, and say, well, of the $100,000 
deductible, let the contractor take $25,000 or 
$30,000 and let the government take the rest. 
There is sufficient there that the contractor 
wants to do the job properly without having 
to pay the $25,000 or $30,000, and then, multi- 
plying it again by four or five, you only have 
to put up a $100,000 in that bid instead of 
$500,000. This is really the tenor of what I 
am trying to say. 


Mr. Harding: Thank you, Colonel. I think 
this next question may have to go to Mr. 
Williams. It is in connection with the subsi- 
dies on the ferry. What is the estimated total 
subsidy on the ferry system, say, within six 
years? If the causeway had been built, I 
think the building time was six years. There 
is no doubt that the subsidy is going to go up 
as traffic increases. What was the total 
estimated cost of ferry subsidy, say, in five or 
six years’ time? 


Mr. Williams: I do not have a figure for 
that. 


Mr. Harding: Could the Minister give it? 
Do you have that? 


Mr. Williams: No. 


Mr. Harding: The figure was available in 
information that Transport was studying, but 
Iam sorry I.do not.... 


Mr. Harding: It would be higher than the $5 
million to $6 million? 


Mr. Williams: I would think so. 


Mr, Harding: Now there is just one more 
question, and I presume this could go either 
to the Minister or to Mr. Williams. What per- 
centage of the total amount would be paid by 
the Province of Prince Edward Island and 
what percentage by the federal government, 
or was it all for the federal government? 


Col. Churchill: All federal. 
Mr. Harding: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Whicher. 


Mr. Whicher: Mr. Chairman, I feel a little 
bit out of my class here because I am sur- 
rounded by engineers and professional people 
who are very vitally interested in the Mari- 
times, and I only come from a little town in 
the Province of Ontario, Colonel. 


However, I have found that even in that 
little town you have to pay interest on your 
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money, and how you can finance a project 
without taking any interest, most respectfully 
I say, is beyond me. 


I am not going back to yesterday or the day 
before; I am taking your figures as they are 
today—$191 million over a six-year period. 
To give you the benefit of the doubt I am 
going to make it in round figures. I am going 
to make it on $30 million a year over six 
years. Is that fair enough? Today I think— 
and certainly the Minister will agree with 
me; all we have to do is look at the Globe 
and Mail tomorrow morning to see the 
interest rates on bonds—the cheapest that the 
Government of Canada can borrow money 
today is 7 per cent plus. We will just go with 
7 per cent. 


On $30 million the first year 7 per cent is 
exactly $2.1 million. Then the next year, you 
see, you do not just pay on $30 million; you 
pay on $60 million. The following year it is 
$90 million and the following year $120 mil- 
lion and the following year $150 mil- 
lion, and then in the last year we pay 
7 per cent on $180 million. Mr. Chairman, 
most respectfully to the Colonel I say this: 
The total amount of that interest is exactly 
$34.1 million before you put one car across 
that causeway. 


Therefore, sir, I ask you: when you say 
that it costs $191 million, do you not think it 
is fair to put in $34.1 for interest? I do not 
know how you get this money unless you pay 
interest on it. 
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Col. Churchill: I, too, am on the side of the 
angels and I agree with you that interest has 
to be added. 


Mr. Whicher: Then you agree? 


Col. Churchill: If you think we did not, 
then I am sorry, because I have left this 
Committee with the wrong impression. It was 
done on both sides. We did it with the ferry 
and we did it with the fixed crossing. In fact, 
it was on this basis that the economic feasi- 
bility was studied. There are two things; the 
economic feasibility and the financial feasibil- 
ity. I was embroiled in the economic feasibili- 
ty but, of course, not in the financial 
feasibility. 

Mr. Whicher: But you were in this to the 
extent that you told us it was going to cost 
$191 miliion. I say to you sir, with all due 
respect, it is going to cost, according to your 
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figures, $225 million, and if you can show me 
any less, sir, I will buy you the biggest ice 
cream cone you can eat on the 15th of 
August. 


Col. Churchill: First of all, I was trying to 
talk in 1968 dollars. 


Mr. Whicher: I am talking in 1968 dollars, 
OOS a 505 


Col. Churchill: I was not trying to hide the 
fact that money costs money. The Stanford 
Research Report and all of the studies were 
done on an interest rate supplied to us by the 
Treasury Board, so we did do it. We went to 
the Treasury Board and said, what rates 
should we use? I think at that time we used 
62 per cent. You said 7 per cent; we used 
6} per cent or something like that. The 
computer runs were done on a 63 per cent; 
they were done on 7 per cent; they were done 
on 7% per cent; they were also done on 

3 per cent and on 6 per cent. 


Mr. Whicher: Yes, but you just said to the 
Committee that $191 million did not include 
the interest on the money. 


Col. Churchill: That is right. 


Mr. Whicher: What the hell is the sense of 
using computers if you do not put the interest 
down? 


Col. Churchill: Wait a minute. You are talk- 
ing about the over-all economics of the 


_ proposition. I was not. I was telling them how 


many dollars of outlay they would have to 
entertain, including escalation. That is all I 
said. I did not say anything at all about 
whether it was right or wrong to use those 
figures in a discussion about economic feasi- 
bility. I said the outlay of the government 
was $191 million. 


That happens to be still true. That is the 


_Money that they would have to requisition to 


do this job. Of course they have interest car- 


tying charges. I know that, and so do the 


other departments that are involved, and we 
did it on these interest rates; it is only after 
you do that that you can establish the true 
financial feasibility and this was done. 


Mr. Whicher: Mr. Chairman, that is why I 


| wanted to bring out the true financial feasi- 


bility. The cost is not $191 million. There is 
compounded interest, you know. As a matter 
of fact, at the end of the first year it would 
not be 7 per cent on $30 million; it would be 
7 per cent on $32.1 million and the second 
) 
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year it would be 7 per cent on $66.3. I did not 
take that into account. I suggest that it would 
be at least $230 million without taking into 
account other than the interest. 


Mr. Chairman, I respect Colonel Churchill; 
I have read all about his biography and the 
great success he has made in life, and so on, 
and what he did with Expo, but when we 
forget about interest in the total cost, then 
most respectfully I say that perhaps there 
could be another few million dollars that 
have been forgotten about somewhere along 
the line. 


You see, I always read the figure on the 
right hand corner in the bottom sheet, wheth- 
er it is red or black. If it is not black enough 
I do not buy into that company. That is why I 
am a little worried. Today money is very 
expensive and I do not think it is fair to the 
Maritime people, who have had their hopes 
built up for a long, long time, to say that this 
project is costing $191 million. As I said, I 
will go a lot more than an ice cream cone; I 
will go anything you want that it is going to 
cost at least $35 million in interest alone. I 
pass. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, our time is up. 
I will allow both Mr. Macquarrie and Mr. 
Deakon, whose names were on the second 
round, one more question if the Committee is 
agreeable. 


Mr. Deakon: I do not want to ask any more 
questions. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr, Macquarrie: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will be greedy enough to accept Mr. Dea- 
kon’s time and add it to my own. 


The Chairman: This is for one question, 
because it is now 9.50 p.m. and we have to 
pass this Committee report. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Did we pass some ordi- 
nance that we must be through at 10 o’clock? 


The Chairman: At 9.45 p.m. 
Mr. Macquarrie: Oh, I did not know that. 


The Chairman: I am trying to work every- 
body in and keep you all happy. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Yes. I would like to say to 
the purveyor of ice cream cones that if this 
country had been built on the raw hard laws 
of economics, it never would have been built. 
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Mr. Whicher: It is awful tough though 
when you do not have the money and you 
have to put it up. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Well, that is the position 
your part of the country was in when you 
invited us to join it. 


Mr. Whicher: If you want to be sarcastic, I 
am a professional. 


Mr. Macquarrie: No, I am sorry, 
being historic not sarcastic. 


I am 


The Chairman: Order, please. On question 
and then we will wind it up. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I would not try to match 
your interperation. I would like to ask the 
Colonel if he has made any computation of 
the cost to the Government of Canada, whose 
responsibility it is for interprovincial trans- 
portation and communication and not that of 
the province, over the next 25 years consider- 
ing all the subsidies that must be paid to the 
ferries, the cost on a comparative basis 
between travel by solid crossing, the cause- 
way, and travel by ferry which would obvi- 
ously be an ever escalating number of ships. 


Col. Churchill: I was on a committee which 
worked out the discounted cash flow on this 
basis, using the interest rates and all the rest 
of it, and I just want to say that that is why I 
say it is economically feasible. Do not ever 
kid yourself that I was talking economic 
feasibility, that seems to be inferred here 
about the $191 million versus the $742 mil- 
lion this will now be the third time that I 
have said this. The economic feasibility when 
I said that in my opinion it was economically 
feasible was not on those figures. So, yes, 
such a study was done and as far as I am 
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concerned when you project this thing over 
the natural amortization period that such a 
structure should have, it is economically feas- 
ible. As I said once before, I do not speak 
about financial feasibility, that is somebody 
else’s business. 


Mr. Macquarrie: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. Might I add that the concept of 
tolls applies particularly and equally and 
intermittently to ferries where you have to 
pay to get across. So the idea of tolls for a 
causeway is nothing new, different or an 
innovation. 


The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. I 
would like all of you to stay for a few 
minutes afterwards because we have to pass 
our report. I might say it is a very important 
one and we want your opinions on it before 
you leave. 


Mr. Langlois: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, we have to pass vote I. 


The Chairman: I have not forgotten that, 
Mr. Langlois; I just want to make it clear to 
everyone what we are going to do afterwards 
before everyone starts shuffling. 


Shall Vote I of the Department of Public 
Works carry? 


Vote I agreed to. 


The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. I 
want to thank Mr. Laing, his officials and 
Colonel Churchill for being with us this eve- 
ning, and I want to thank the Committee 
members for the extremely good co-operation 
we have had in this Committee this session 
during the estimates. It has been a pleasure 
working with all of you. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 
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[Text] 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


“ 


TUESDAY, June 17, 1969. 
(28) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 8:13 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrett, Beaudoin, Borrie, Cullen, Deakon, Gil- 
bert, Gillespie, Harding, Hopkins, Langlois, Orange, Shumacher, St. Pierre, 
Woolliams.— (14) 


Also present: Messrs. Chappell, Paproski, Sulatycky, Whiting, M.P.’s. 


Witnesses: From the Canadian Petroleum Association: Mr. L. I. Brown, 
Chairman, Board of Governors; Mr. F. A. McKinnon, Past Chairman, Board 
of Governors; Vice-President & General Manager, Triad Oil Co. Ltd.; Mr. Gor- 
don Connell, Chairman, Reserve Committee; Mr. J. Robert Steele, Past Chair- 
man; Income Tax Committee; Assistant Tax Administrator, Texaco Exploration 
Ca, 


The Chairman called on Mr. Brown to introduce the officials of the Cana- 
dian Petroleum Association. Following this, slides showing the Canadian energy 
reserves and anticipated demands were shown. 


It was agreed that members would be limited to an eight minute question 
period each. There being no further questions the meeting adjourned at 10:20 
p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Ree. “Wairr 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Tuesday, June 17, 1969 
@ 2016 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
Could we come to order at this time? We 
have with us tonight officials of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association who wish to present 
information and a brief to the Committee. We 
want to welcome all of them here tonight to 
this meeting. We appreciate their visit. 


I am going to call upon Mr. Brown, who is 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
CPA and President of Chevron Standard 
Limited, to introduce the officials whom he 
has with him this evening. Then I wiil ask 
him to carry on with his officials after that 
with the pre-presentation of the film followed 
by the film itself. Mr. Brown. 


Mr. L. I. Brown (Chairman, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Canadian Petroleum Association, and 
President, Chevron Standard Limited): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. I will introduce our peo- 
ple here in order: Mr. James MacNicol, 
Manager of our CPA office in Ottawa; Mr. F. 
A. McKinnon, Past Chairman of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association, and also Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Triad Oil Com- 
pany Limited; Mr. A. M. McIntosh, who is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Petroleum Association, and is Vice 
President of Pacific Petroleums Limited; Mr. 
D. S. Harvie, who is a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, and is President of Canadian 
Fina Oil Limited; Mr. Gordon Connell, who is 
a co-ordinator of preparing economics for the 
Canadian Petroleum Association, and is a 
member of Gulf Oil Canada Limited; last, Mr. 
J. Robert Steele, who is a past Chairman of 
the CPA income Tax Committee; his position 
is Assistant Tax Administrator for Texaco 
Exploration Company. 

I think you all know that we prepared this 
brief. We forwarded it to the federal Cabinet 
yesterday. I believe we have given you all 
copies. We thought that the best way to do 
this would be to give you a little background 
first on how we came to prepare this brief 


and also a summary of what is in the brief. 
Then we can go on and try to answer any 
questions that you gentlemen may have. I 
would like to call on Mr. McKinnion to go 
into the first part of this, if I may. He will 
give you the background, introduction and 
summary. 


Mr. F. A. McKinnon (Past Chairman, Board 
of Governors, Canadian Petroleum Associa- 
tion, and Vice President and General Manag- 
er, Triad Oil Co.): Thank you, very much. 
Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much hav- 
ing this opportunity to appear before the 
Committee of National Resources and public 
Works. As Mr. Brown has said, members of 
our Association appeared yesterday before 
the Prime Minister and members of the Cabi- 
net. For this purpose we had previously pre- 
pared and submitted a brief, copies of which 
I think each of you have. 
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We might, I think, properly assume that 
not too many of you people are very well 
acquainted with the oil and gas industry. 
With this in mind, I will briefly give you 
some of the background of the industry and 
particularly the events that led to the meeting 
that we are having now. First, I should 
explain what the CPA is. Inside of the front 
cover of the brief is a short exposition on the 
makeup of the Canadian Petroleum Associa- 
tion which, as you will see, consists principal- 
ly of members of the exploration and produc- 
ing side of the oil and gas industry, repres- 
enting about 97 per cent of the operators in 
Canada’s oil and gas production. 

The objectives of the Association as set out 
in that statement, I believe, explain as well 
as anything else why we are here. This is to 
establish better understanding between 
industry and the public, to encourage co- 
operation between the industry and govern- 
ment, to provide a forum for discussion of 
matters pertaining to the industry, and to 
foster better understanding between this 
Association and others. 
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About two years ago, during the period 
following the report of the Carter Commis- 
sion on Taxation, we had many consultations 
with governments and, of course, as most of 
you know, our Association coupled with many 
others submitted a brief on that report. Dur- 
ing that period it became quite clear to us 
that the understanding of our industry in 
government was not as great as we thought it 
should be or as great as we hoped we could 
make it. 

In discussion of these problems with Mr. 
Pepin, who was the Minister concerned with 
our industries affairs, he suggested that we 
might do as many other associations and 
industries do; that is, prepare a report on the 
state of our industry in which we set out our 
progress, our growth, our status and some of 
our problems as a means of providing back- 
ground information for discussion with gov- 
ernment. In the course of events it has taken 
considerable time to get this done. However, 
our brief was prepared at the end of last year 
and finalized and submitted early in 1969. 

The brief, entitled Report to the Federal 
Cabinet is in essence a review of the progress 
of industry to the end of 1968, although I 
might point out that most of the figures con- 
tained in the brief bring statistics up to the 
end of 1967. As some time has passed since 
the completion of the submission of this brief 
we have updated the figures to the end of 
1968. In some copies of the brief which we 
can leave with you we have the 1968 year-end 
figures. It will be essentially those figures 
that we are dealing with tonight. 

The report presents a brief insight into the 
scope and the complexity of this industry. It 
also deals with the impact this industry has 
had on the Canadian economy and I might 
point out although it does identify certain 
problems that we have had occasion to dis- 
cuss with the government, our main purpose 
in here was not to come with problems in 
hand looking for immediate solutions, but 
rather to come on the broad base of our 
industry, its outlook and to try to be as infor- 
mative as we possibly could for people in 
government. 

Our industry has really been active in the 
full commercial sense since 1947 when the 
large discoveries were made in Alberta at 
Leduc and since that time with the develop- 
ment of the oil industry and the natural gas 
industry and related items, we have finally I 
believe at this point reached the capacity 
where we can present to the nation a fully 
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formed and somewhat mature industry that is 
having, and has had, a very dynamic effect 
on the Canadian economy as a whole. It was | 
noticeable first in the West, but has since 
become pronounced throughout the country 
that it has contributed to a sound economic 
base for a major expansion of the nation’s 
population, prosperity and productivity. It © 
has made a major contribution to Canada’s | 
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trade balance through increased exports and 
reduced imports and in these ways has 
materially strengthened the economic unity of 
the nation. 


At the end of 1968 on the oil side, we could 
report liquid reserves; that is, oil and related 
liquids of 10 billion barrels producing in 1968, 
433 million barrels. As far as gas reserves are 
concerned, they stood at the end of 1968, at 48 
trillion cubic feet with production during 1968 
at 1,395 billion cubic feet. 

Now, I have already mentioned that the 
main purpose and concern of the Association 
at this time is to promote the development of 
programs and policies which will provide the 
incentives necessary to maintain a strong, 
active and vigorous exploration program 
throughout the country. This is necessary as 
we will demonstrate and discuss so that in 
the face of vastly growing hydrocarbon ener- 
gy requirements in Canada and the United 
States in a short time the Canadian petroleum 
industry will need to be in the best possible 
position to supply these energy requirements. 

By way of emphasizing this point we 
would estimate that a total of 7.8 billion 
barrels of Canadian liquid hydrocarbons will 
be required in Canada. In addition to the 10 
billion barrels in current reserves an addi- 
tional 13.1 billion barrels must be found to 
supply the Canadian market up to 1980 and 
still have, say, 15 years supply on hand. 
This is on the oil side, on the Canadian 
picture. 

On the oil side with respect to the United 
States the pattern further emphasizes the 
importance of Canada’s future role. In the 
10-year period to 1980 the U.S. demand will 
total 63 billion barrels with present U.S. 
reserves at 39.3 with a life index; that is at 
present rates of production these current 
reserves will last 10.3 years. To satisfy the 
U.S. requirements and retain a 10.3 life index 
in 1980, will require additional reserves of 96 
billion barrels. We know that as far as the 
U.S. is concerned a substantial portion of j 
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their future requirements will have to be 
imported and we feel it is logical to expect 
that the Canadian industry should provide a 
good portion of the U.S. future supply. 


I have mentioned those by way of example 
on the oil side of our industry. Similar figures 
demonstrate a great and growing almost criti- 
cal need for reserves 6f natural gas to satisfy 
the requirements of the immediate future. 

I might point out that all of this would 
appear to present for us a very rosy picture 
for the future because there are tremendous 
parts of our country that have not yet been 
thoroughly explored. We see every evidence 
of a tremendous need in the future for every- 
thing that we can find. This is so, but this is 
not an easy job and it takes tremendous capi- 
tal requirements to continue this exploration 
program and it cannot best be done unless it 
is developed in an atmosphere and environ- 
ment that gives incentive to the people 
involved to continue exploratory work at a 
very high level. This is really the nature of 
our concern. 

Some of the recent things that have hap- 
pened, the discovery of tremendous reserves, 
size as yet unknown, in northern Alaska will 
certainly form a part of the future pattern of 
marketing within the United States; the prob- 
lems of marketing our Canadian crude that 
we presently have available within the United 
States; the questions concerning the possibili- 
ty of the entry of Western Canadian crude 
into Montreal—all of these, we say, require 
very thoughtful consideration and much 
understanding. 
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At this point, I would like to suggest that 
Mr. Connell might show you some slides we 
have prepared that show, essentially, the cur- 
rent status of discoveries in oil and gas areas 
of Canada and we conceive to be the potential 
future reserves in these areas. Gordon, would 
like to do that now? 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, those members 
who are sitting on that side of the table will 
have to move over here for the presentation 
of the slides because we are going to use the 
wall immediately behind them. 


Mr. Gordon Connell (Chairman, Reserve 
Commiitee, Canadian Petroleum Association): 
Gentlemen, as Mr. McKinnon has indicated, 
we will first look at this map which illustrates 
the potential hydrocarbon areas in Canada. 
You will note the number of figures on the 
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viewgraph. For example, in Alberta it indi- 
cates that to date, to the end of 1968, there 
have been 10.8 or practically 11 billion bar- 
rels of oil discovered and 47.6 trillion cubic 
feet of gas. This is out of an estimated 
potential of ultimately recoverable reserves of 
18 billion barrels of oil and 90 trillion cubic 
feet of gas. The other figures indicate the 
acreage held under lease, permit or reserva- 
tion of 89.2 million acres with a prospective 
acreage of 157 million acres. 


I will not go through all the figures. We 
might just cover the Canadian sedimentary 
basis, which includes Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, the North- 
west Territories, and the Yukon. Here to 
date has been discovered some 13 billion 
barrels of crude oil and 58.3 trillion cubic feet 
of gas. This includes 60 million barrels of oil 
in the Northwest Territories at Norman Wells. 
In addition there have been 300 billion cubic 
feet of gas discovered. On the ultimate recov- 
erable reserves for this basin, it is estimated 
that approximately 50 billion barrels and 240 
trillion cubic feet of gas will eventually be 
recoverable. 


I am sure you are interested in the acreage 
and the potential of the areas in which the 
federal government has an interest, so we 
will review those. I have referred to the oil 
discovered in the Yukon and in the Northwest 
Territories. It is estimated that the ultimate 
recoverable reserves in this area are 17 bil- 
lion barrels and 83 trillion cubic feet of gas. 
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In the Arctic islands it is estimated that ulti- 
mately 43 billion barrels of crude oil and 260 
trillion cubic feet of gas will be recovered. It 
is a question whether gas from that area 
would be marketable. About half of that 43 
billion barrels is estimated to be onshore and 
the other half offshore. 

On the West Coast the ultimate recoverable 
reserves are estimated at 8 billion barrels of 
crude oil and 40 trillion cubic feet of gas. 
Moving over to the Hudson Bay area, the 
ultimate recoverable reserves of crude oil are 
3 billion barrels and there are 17 trillion 
cubic feet of gas. 

On the East Coast, which is considered one 
of the best potential areas, there are 25 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil and 150 trillion cubic 
feet of gas. This gives a total of 96 billion 
barrels of crude oil and 552 trillion cubic feet 
of gas potential on acreage held by the federal 
government. This represents approximately 75 
per cent of the total potential of crude oil and 
natural gas in Canada. 
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At the upper right-hand corner of the map 
there is a summary of the total reserves. In 
looking at oil, there has been nothing discov- 
ered offshore yet but there are 36 billion 
barrels estimated to be recoverable. There 
has been no gas discovered offshore yet, but 
the ultimate recoverable reserves are estimat- 
ed at 207 trillion cubic feet. Acreage held 
under lease, permit or reservation amounts to 
328 billion barrels, with a potential acreage of 
479 million acres. Onshore, looking at oil, 
there have been 13 billion barrels discovered 
to date with 49.2 ultimate recoverable 
reserves. Gas discovered to date is 58.3 tril- 
lion cubic feet and it is estimated that 240 
trillion are ultimately recoverable. 

We have already covered the Arctic islands 
figures, and looking at the total discovered to 
date, 13 billion barrels, the ultimately recov- 
erable amount is 128 billion barrels, On gas, 
discovered to date, 58.3 trillion cubic feet out 
of 707 trillion cubic feet, and the committed 
acreage, 804 million acres, has a potential of 
1,268 million acres. 

You will also note the figure at the bottom 
of the estimated recoverable reserves for the 
Athabaska tar sands of 300 billion barrels. In 
addition, in that general area, there is some 
non-conventional heavy crude oil which is 
just southeast of the Athabaska tar sands, 
and that is estimated to have a potential in 
the order of 75 billion barrels. 

Looking at the demands for Canadian liq- 
uids, hydrocarbon, this viewgraph depicts the 
growth and demand for Canadian hydrocar- 
bons as shown by the solid blue section in the 
lower portion of the graph. The domestic 
demand for liquid hydrocarbons has grown 
from 21,000 barrels per day in 1947 to 700,000 
barrels per day in 1968, and by 1985 it is 
expected to increase to 1,300,000 barrels per 
day. 

Practically all of Canada’s exports of liquid 
hydrocarbons are to the United States. The 
first significant exports occurred in 1955 when 
46,000 barrels per day were exported. These 
exports increased to almost 500,000 barrels per 
day last year. 

You will note on that viewgraph that we 
have shown two projections for exports. Case 
1 assumes that if the gap between the 
indigenous supply and the demand in the U.S. 
widens, overseas imports will, in the interests 
of national security, not be allowed to rise 
above a specific percentage of the total 
domestic demand. This is about 16 per cent of 
domestic demand and the resulting deficit in 
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supply will therefore be imported overland 
from Canada. This would result in exports 
increasing to 2.1 million barrels per day by 
1975, to 2.2 million barrels per day by 1980, 
and to 3.1 million barrels per day by 1985. 
Combining that domestic and export demand, 
by 1975 we would be producing 2.1 million 
barrels per day, 3.3 million in 1980, and 4.3 
million in 1985. 

Next we can look at the second case, and 
this assumes that geo-political considerations 
result in the United States arranging for the 
increasing supply deficiency to be shared 
between overland imports from Canada and 
overseas imports. Using this assumption, it is 
estimated that exports will increase to 800,000 
barrels per day in 1975, 1 million barrels per 
day in 1980 and 1} million barrels per day 
in 1985. The total demand resulting from this 
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estimate works out to 1.7 million barrels per 
day in 1975, 2.1 million barrels per day in 
1980 and 234 million barrels per day in 
1985. The difference between Cases 1 and 2 
amounts to 141 million barrels per day in 
1980, and this vividly demonstrates the nec- 
essity for both the Canadian Government and 
industry to work diligently to convince the 
United States of the advantage of overland 
imports from Canada to that country. 

Referring next to the demand for Canadian 
natural gas. This shows the actual and fore- 
cast growth of the demand for Canadian 
natural gas. The domestic demand increased 
from 110 million cubic feet per day in 1947 to 
2.3 billion cubic feet per day in 1968, and it is 
projected that it will increase to 5.7 billion 
cubic feet per day by 1985. The first signifi- 
cant exports commenced in 1958 when 247 
million cubie feet per day were exported to 
the United States. These increased to 1.7 bil- 
lion cubic feet per day last year and by 1985 
are forecast to amount to 3.4 billion cubic feet 
per day. After allowing for imports of 
approximately 200 million cubic feet per day, 
the total demand for Canadian gas last year 
was 3.7 billion cubic feet per day and by 1985 
we expect this to increase to 9 billion cubic 
feet per day. As a result of a rapidly increas- 
ing gap between the demand for and supply 
of natural gas in the United States, the oppor- 
tunity will be enhanced for even greater 
exports to that country if adequate reserves 
are developed in Canada. 

We will next look at the United States sup- 
ply-demand picture. As shown on this view- 
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graph, the United States demand for liquid 
hydrocarbons is projected to increase from 
13.3 million barrels per day last year to 15.7 
million barrels per day by 1975, to 17.8 mil- 
lion barrels per day by 1980 and 19.8 million 
barrels per day by 1985. These estimates were 
made almost two years ago. A number of 
more recent estimates” indicate that this pro- 
jection is low and that the demand in 1980 
will actually be in the order of 183 to 19 
million barrels per day, as compared to the 
17.8 million barrels per day shown on this 
viewgraph. 

Looking at the United States supply, this is 
excluding the Alaskan North Slope, where 
Prudhoe Bay is located, and there is very 
little information available at the present 
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time. The supply amounted to 10.4 million 
barrels per day last year and it is expected to 
increase to 12 million barrels per day in 
1975, 124 million in 1980 and 13 million in 
1985. Here again these estimates were made 
some time ago. Recent production perform- 
ance in the United States indicates that 
these estimates are overly optimistic. Present 
indications are that in 1980 the supply will be 
about 1134 million barrels per day, or 1 
million barrels per day less than shown on 
this chart. 

The deficiency between supply and 
demand, as shown by the upper portion of 
the viewgraph, increases from 2.9 million 
barrels per day last year to 3.7 million barrels 
per day in 1975, 5.3 million barrels per day in 
1980 and 6.8 million barrels per day in 1985. 
However, using the more recent estimates, in 
1975 this deficiency amounts to 5 million 
barrels per day and in 1980 to 8 million 
barrels per day. These deficiencies will be 
supplied by production from the Alaskan 
North Slope, overland imports from Canada 
and imports from overseas. The magnitude of 
this deficiency again illustrates the tremen- 
dous opportunity for increasing the exports 
from Canada. 

We will next look at the disposition of 
Canadian liquid hydrocarbons for last year, 
1968. You will note on the viewgraph that five 
districts are shown in the United States. 
District V comprises the area west of the 
Rocky Mountains in the United States. Last 
year exports from Canada to this area amount- 
ed to 176,000 barrels per day and are currently 
about 220,000 barrels per day. Crude oil from 
the Prudhoe Bay area on the North Slope of 
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Alaska is expected to enter this market in 
1972 and this will result in a substantial 
decrease in demand for Canadian crude oil in 
the Puget Sound area. However, we expect 
the demand to stay at about 100,000 to 125,000 
barrels per day at the time the Prudhoe Bay 
production enters the Puget Sound area. 


The Canadian industry is looking forward 
to obtaining substantial increases in demand 
from Districts I, II and IV, commencing in 
the early 1970s and growing rapidly there- 
after. That is all I have. Thank you. 


Mr. Brown: That completes the presenta- 
tion of our brief. We would be glad to try to 
answer any questions that any of you gentle- 
men may have. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Brown. We 
will start off by first recognizing Mr. Deakon. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The witness referred to the necessity for the 
increase in the demand for hydrocarbons. In 
their computations did they take into consid- 
eration the increased utilization of other 
forms of energy and also the possibility of the 
future development of friction-free mechani- 
cal devices? 


Mr. Connell: We have certainly reflected 
the use of other forms of energy, such as 
nuclear, electricity, wood, coal, and so on. We 
have a viewgraph to illustrate that, if you are 
interested in seeing it. 
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Mr. Deakon: I would like to see it, yes. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, while this is 
being arranged, if I may interrupt, I have 
several names on my list at the present time 
and if I can get agreement from the Commit- 
tee I would like to limit each speaker to eight 
minutes on the first round so that everybody 
who wants a chance will have one, and then 
we will start our second round after that. Is 
that agreeable to the Committee? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Connell: This is a projection of the 
total energy requirements in Canada. They 
amounted to some 4.7 quadrillion, or 4,700 
trillion BTUs, in 1967 and are expected to 
increase to 9,200 trillion BTUs by 1985. 

You will note in the lower section, which is 
coloured green, that in oil they have allowed 
the oil share to decrease slightly, from 54 per 
cent of the total energy requirements to 52 
per cent. The second section, which is in red, 
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is natural gas and that is projected to 
increase from 20 per cent of the total market 
for energy to 24 per cent. Coal and wood is 
expected to decline from 16 per cent to 10 per 
cent. Hydroelectric declines slightly from 10 
per cent to 8 per cent. The upper section is 
nuclear, which is practically nil at the present 
time. There is a small amount being used, but 
it will increase to 6 per cent of the total 
energy by 1985. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you. In other words, it 
would appear that in the future, or at least 
until 1985, the main source of energy require- 
ments will be that of oil. 


Mr. Connell: From an energy standpoint, 
yes. You will note that is probably a little 
over half of the total. 


Mr. Deakon: If I may continue, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I will not take up too much time. I 
noticed in one of the graphs you had here 
that the potential on the West Coast, the East 
Coast, the Arctic Islands and the Hudson’s 
Bay area was quite great, but as yet it has 
not been developed. I understand you gentle- 
men have had an opportunity to talk to the 
Cabinet. What if anything did you obtain 
from the Cabinet with regard to the develop- 
ment of these areas? 


Mr. McKinnon: We obtained nothing from 
the Cabinet because our discussions were not 
along those lines. I am not quite sure what 
you are getting at. As far as industry is con- 
cerned, the acreage being occupied and the 
programs that are underway, it is active in 
all of those areas at the present time. 


Mr. Deakon: Yes, but in the majority of 
them you show no discoveries. I notice, for 
example, that you have no discoveries in 
Hudson’s Bay and no discoveries in the Arctic 
Islands. 


Mr. McKinnon: The activity in those areas 
has begun very recently. The potential of the 
area is determined by the calculation of the 
total volume of sediments in those areas as 
best we can do so with the meagre informa- 
tion at hand and relating it to similar sedi- 
mentary basins elsewhere. 


Mr. Deakon: What incentives, if any, has 
the government proposed in order to develop 
these areas of potential hydrocarbons? 


Mr. Brown: I do not think there are any 
particular incentives other than letting the 
industry have the acreage and letting them 
develop it. 
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Mr. A. M. McIntosh (Member, Board of 
Governors, Canadian Petroleum Association): 
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I might add to that. There are no incentives. 
Let me first of all make it clear that the CPA 
delegation did not come to Ottawa to ask for 
anything. We did not have anything to ask for 
or any axe to grind at all. The incentive that 
we are seeking, if you will, in our own way— 
not by asking for any special dispensation—is 
access to market. If we have the market we 
will go ahead with the development. The 
reason the exploration program has taken the 
pattern that it has is that it is far more 
economical to develop and explore the plains 
area of Alberta as a start. These other areas 
are vastly more expensive to work in and the 
capital demand is going to increase at an 
extremely fast pace. 


Mr. Deakon: I understand this, Mr. Chair-_ 
man, but I am concerned about the fact that 
you show the projection of a very, very high- 
ly increased demand for these products in the 
not too distant future, and as a result I am 
very much concerned. This is one of the ques- 
tions I wish to ask on this matter. The next 
question is whether you are going to be com- 
petitive enough with the Venezuelan and 
Middle East markets. 


Mr. McIntosh: Let me explain that the CPA 
is not a marketing organization. We are ad 
libbing to the extent that we have discussed 
markets, but the markets for Canadian oil are 
in North America; they must be. At this point 
in time you cannot compete in overseas mar- 
kets with overseas oil. 


Mr. Deakon: You cannot compete with 
overseas markets. Is that right? 


Mr. McIntosh: We cannot compete in over- 
seas markets, if that was your question. 


Mr. Deakon: I see. I am referring to the 
Canadian markets. For example, can you 
compete with Venezuelan oil coming into 
Montreal to supply Ontario and the eastern 
seaboard? 


Mr. McIntosh: We can compete in Ontario 
but not in Montreal at the present moment. 


Mr. Connell: Not under the present price 
structure. 


Mr. Deakon: I have heard some rumblings 
about the fact that because of the restrictive 
measures of the government in preventing oil 
from going into the United States that certain 
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United States markets in the north central 
United States have been required to look to 
Venezuelan and Middle East oil to supply the 
demand. 


Mr. McIntosh: These are American restric- 
tive measures, they are not Canadian. 


Mr. Connell: These restrictions were placed 
on the Canadian industry in this agreement 
and this agreement, of course, was signed in 
order to obtain the right to route the Lake- 
head pipe line, which is a portion of the 
Interprovincial pipe line, through Chicago. It 
was necessary to loop that line and if they 
followed the present route, which goes 
through Lake Superior, Wisconsin and the 
Mackinac Straits, the large refinery area in 
Chicago would not have been opened up to 
Canadian crude oil. This is a concession that 
the Canadian government agreed to in order 
to have this market available sometime in the 
future. This agreement covers an increase of 
26,000 barrels per day until 1971. It is 306,000 
barrels per day this year in Districts 1 to 4. 

We do not get into District 3 at all. We just 
cannot compete in that area. However, you 
will notice that last year 31,000 barrels per 
day went into District 4, 224,000 barrels per 
day went into District 2 and 56,000 barrels 
per day went into District 1. The restriction is 
placed on Districts 1, 2 and 4. 


Mr. Deakon: The point I am bringing up is 
that I understand the Ashland Oil Co. is 
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requesting permission to import more oil into 
their Buffalo and other refineries. Is this the 
limit of your district there that you say the 
U.S. has put restrictions on? 


Mr. Connell: This year the U.S. has put 
restrictions on that general area of 306,000 
barrels a day of Canadian crude oil and this 
will increase by 26,000 barrels per day per 
year until 1971. A number of other companies 
are in the same position, they have been re- 
stricted. They want more oil. 


Mr. Deakon: That is right. 


Mr. Connell: Our oil is competitive. In the 
general Chicago area it would probably be on 
the order of 50 cents per barrel less than the 
United States domestic oil would be in the 
same area. 


The Chairman: Mr. Deakon, your time is 


up. 
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Mr. Deakon: I have not had a chance to say 
anything yet. May I just finish this off, Mr. 
Chairman? I just want to make this point. I 
just heard the statement made that these re- 
strictions are put on by the United States. I 
agree with certain restrictions, especially in 
the western portion of Canada, that is true, 
but in Buffalo and the area surrounding that 
district certain restrictions have been placed. 
I do not know by whom, but apparently cer- 
tain companies are requesting permission to 
get more oil in but the Canadian government 
will not allow it. 


Mr. Connell: This is because of the agree- 
ment that they have made with the United 
States and this was necessary in order to get 
permission to route that line through Chicago, 
and of course this is looking to the future. 


Mr. McIntosh: To state it another way, the 
restriction had been placed on it by the 
Canadian government in order to live up to 
an agreement called for by the Americans. 
Again, the restriction is the American 
restriction. 


Mr. Deakon: Thank you. 


Mr. Schumacher: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I could get some information about the 
pricing of oil. I would like to know how the 
well-head price of oil is determined. Is it 
determined by the producers themselves, or 
does any level of government enter into it? 


Mr. Connell: Originally the price of crude 
oil in Canada was based on a laid-down price 
of Mid Continent crude in Sarnia, and that 
was the competitive point. Then to obtain the 
well-head price, you deduct the transporta- 
tion charges from the well-head to Sarnia. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, Canadian crude oil came into com- 
petition with world crude oil. This could 
move through the St. Lawrence Seaway from 
any place overseas, such as Venezuela, the 
Middle East, and so on. Currently our crude 
oil price is higher, say into the Toronto area, 
than it would be if Middle East crude was 
moved in. 

They have a very low price for that crude 
oil, and they are able to operate at this price 
because it may cost them only 5 or 10 cents a 
barrel for mining it, whereas Canadian 
crude costs several times that amount. 


Mr. Schumacher: How much higher is 
Canadian crude at Toronto than Middle East 
would be if it was delivered there? I think it 
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would be helpful if you could convert it into 
cents per gallon of gasoline to the consumer 
in Toronto. 


Mr. Connell: Actually we have heard 
figures quoted that the price of crude oil in 
Montreal is in the order of $2.57 per barrel. 
The laid-down price in Toronto is a little over 
$3.00 per barrel. It will vary considerably 
depending on the type of crude, the gravity, 
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and the sulphur content. In Edmonton the 
price for 42 degrees API oil is $2.90 per bar- 
rel. This is reduced three cents per degree 
API. Therefore Redwater crude, for example 
which has a 34 degree API, runs at $2.66 per 
barrel. The transportation charge from 
Edmonton to say Clarkson, or to the Toronto 
area, is 53 cents a barrel. Therefore that 
would be $3.19 for that comparable type of 
crude. 


Mr. Brown: We might mention again that 
we are engaged principally in producing and 
exploring for our organization, and I do not 
know if we can quote these gasoline prices or 
not. We do not represent markets. 


Mr. Schumacher: I thought you might have 
that information. 

I wonder if any studies have been done 
about the cost of shipping Canadian oil for 
refining purposes from the Toronto area to 
Montreal by pipeline. How much does that 
add to the cost? 


Mr. Connell: Actually a rule-of-thumb 
figure is about three cents per 100 barrel 
mile. Therefore, an additional 300 miles 
would be 9 cents a barrel in a large-diameter 
pipeline. However, if there was a larger 
volume going through an _  interprovincial 
pipeline, we would expect some reductions in 
tariff. 

I might say that the association has not 
made any studies. This is only a rule of 
thumb I have myself. 


Mr. Schumacher: Does the association have 
any knowledge about any breaches of the 
national oil policy concerning the transfer of 
foreign or Venezuelan petroleum into the 
Ontario area? 


Mr. Connell: Certainly we are aware from 
reports in the papers and through other 
sources that there have been products moved 
from the Montreal area to west of the Ottawa 
Valley. 
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Mr. Schumacher: What petroleum products 
are covered by the national oil policy? 


Mr. Connell: Practically everything, with 
the exception of residual, or what is common- 
ly known as bunker fuel. This was exempted. 
It is a residual product, practically a by- 
product, and in order to improve the 
economics of refineries which are actually 
very poor in Ontario in particular, it is neces- 
sary to up-grade the crude oil into the most 
valuable products. 


Mr. Schumacher: Is bunker fuel used for 
industrial purposes? 


Mr. Connell: Yes. It is a heating fuel. There 
is what they call a number 6, which is the 
heaviest of the bunker fuels. Then there are 
smaller amounts of number 4 and number 5, 
which are slightly lighter products. 


Mr. Schumacher: Does this type of fuel 


make up a significant proportion of the total 


B.T.U. energy requirements that are supplied 
by oil? 


Mr. Connell: It is not a large portion of it. 
No. 


Mr. Schumacher: Thank you. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I think it was 
Mr. McKinnon who directed our attention to 
the fiy leaf of the report, indicating that there 
are 200 members in the association. I wonder 
if you could give me the breakdown of the 
number of Canadian oil companies and the 
number of American and other foreign 
companies? 


Mr. McKinnon: I am sorry I am not able to 
do that. The 200 or so members of the 
association represent a very broad range from 
extremely small to extremely large companies 
and certainly among those there are, some 8 
or 10 that are referred to as the integrated 
companies, or the majors. These are, by and 
large, Canadian arms of foreign-owned firms. 
But as to numbers, I am afraid I could not be 
specific about it. 
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Mr. Gilberi: Well, let us get down to per- 
centages of production. What percentage of 
production would the American-owned com- 
panies control or produce? 


Mr. McKinnon: We are now getting into 
scmething that requires a good deal more 
definition. Perhaps you could clarify what you 
are referring to as a foreign company, 
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because many of these are Canadian incor- 
porated companies. They may have foreign 
affiliations, but we have no real interest in 
knowing what their foreign connections may 
be. 


Mr. Gilbert: Well, surely there are subsidi- 
aries of American-owned or other foreign- 
owned companies, Mr. McKinnon. I thought 
you would have particulars with regard to the 
number of American-owned subsidiaries ope- 
rating in Canada and also the number of 
other foreign-owned subsidiaries. 


Mr. McKinnon: I do not believe we have 
the information, and we in the association 
have not been particularly interested. 


Mr. Gilbert: I notice that the name of your 
association is Canadian Petroleum Associa- 
tion. I am wondering if that is the right name 
form ityand Ifyou... 


Mr. McKinnon: This is an association of 
individuals and companies operating in the 
petroleum industry in Canada, under Canadi- 
an rules. 


Mr. Gilbert: What tax advantages do these 
companies have operating in Canada? 


Mr. J. Robert Steele (Past Chairman: 
Income Tax Committee; Assistant Tax 
Administrator, Texaco Exploration Co.): Do 
you mean the American companies versus 
the Canadian companies? 


Mr. Gilbert: It seems we all have the same 
tax rules by which to operate. What tax 
advantages are there relative to tax holidays 
and tax incentives, and so on? 


Mr. Steele: That is a very complicated sub- 
ject. It goes through the whole of the tax 
provisions. 


Mr. Gilbert: You are probably a very able 
person, and could do it in a few minutes. 


Mr. Steele: No, I do not think I can do it in 
a few minutes. 


Mr. Gilbert: What are the tax advantages 
in relation to tax holidays? What is the rule 
about that? 


Mr. Steele: We do not have tax holidays, as 
such. In our brief on page 13 we have given a 
brief description of what the tax provisions 
are. Basically, the drilling and exploration 
expenses are deductible immediately to the 
extent of income, and the drilling and 
exploration expenses in excess of income can 
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be carried forward and deducted from the 
income of future years; and there is provision 
for the depletion allowance of 334 per cent 
of the net production profit which remain 
after deducting all these drilling and explora- 
tion expenses, if there is any income left after 
deducting those. That is basically the general 
provision of the Income Tax Act. 


Mr. Gilberi: What is the total amount of 
tax advantage that you receive each year? I 
heard a figure of $150 million quoted by one 
of the deputy ministers in relation to the oil 
and mining industry. What would be the per- 
centage to the oil industry? 


Mr. Steele: Offhand I do not know the per- 
centage to the oil industry. These figures 
come from the Department of National Reve- 
nue statistics that are published, and they 
combine oil and mining. 


Mr. Gilbert: You have no idea of the num- 
ber of millions that your industry is given in 
tax advantages in any year? 


Mr. Steele: The tax saving, if you like, 
from the deduction of these costs is appearing 
on the returns of the individual companies. 
None of us knows how much the other com- 
panies are claiming on these things. These are 
confidential statistics that are in the returns. 
The Department of National Revenue can 
give totals, but their statistics combine oil 
and mining. 


Mr. Gilbert: Would it be fair to say that of 
the millions that are given by way of tax 
advantage the majority of them go to the 
U.S.-controlled firms? 


Mr. Steele: I do not know because I do not 
know what the breakdown is. But the firms 
that have United States interests, of course, 
are the large firms. I would assume a large 
amount would go there. Again, we do not 
know the breakdowns of individual 
companies. 
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Mr. Gilbert: Are these United States sub- 
sidiaries subject to The Trading with the 
Enemy Act? 


Mr. Steele: That is beyond me. 
It is not an income tax question. 


Mr. Gilbert: Perhaps Mr. MacKinnon can 
tell us. 


Mr. Sieele: Yes. 
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Mr. McKinnon: This is a United States act, 
is it not? 


Mr. Gilbert: That is right. 
Mr. McKinnon: Yes. 


Mr. Brown: I think the United States com- 
panies are aware of that and just make provi- 
sion so that they do not deal with the enemy. 
That is what I understand. 


Mr. Gilbert: What I am saying is that prob- 
ably the United States subsidiaries are sub- 
ject to direction and possible control by the 
American parent as a result of The Trading 
with the Enemy Act. 


Mr. Brown: I know that some of the 
American companies are aware of that Act 
and are very careful to watch out for it. 


Mr. Gilbert: This really means that most of 
our oil production goes to the United States 
market? 


Mr. Brown: If I might answer that, I think 
the reason that the oil goes to the United 
States market is that it is an economic mar- 
ket. I do not know the enemies of which you 
speak, but surely they are overseas; and we 
have already stated that there is no way we 
can be competitive in an overseas market. So 
I do not think that... 


Mr. Gilbert: You do not think it follows? 
Mr. Brown: No. 
Mr. Gilbert: That is all I have. 


Mr. Steele: May I add a point on the ques- 
tion you asked about the breakdown of the 
allowances? I have here a photocopy of a 
question in Hansard on April 30 at page 8161, 
Mr. Harding had asked the question. 


1. What is the total amount of depletion 
allowances claimed by (a) oil and natural 
gas companies (b) all other mining com- 
panies in each of the years 1960 to 1968? 

The answer given by the Minister of National 
Revenue was in relation to oil and gas compa- 
nies from 1960 through 1966. The figures for 
1967 and 1968 were not available: in 1960, 20.7 
million; in 1961, 14.8; in 1962, 25.2; in 1963, 
40.2; in 1964, 40.7; in 1965, 61.0; and in 1966, 
68.00. 

These were the depletion allowances claimed. 
That would not be the tax saving but the 
Cepletion allowance claimed as a deduction in 
computing taxable income. The mining is 
given separately. So he did give it an answer 
to this question. 
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Mr. Gilbert: How many members of your 
Association participate in this Pan Arctic con- 
sortium in the development of the Arctic. 


Mr. McKinnon: Roughly, about a dozen. 


Mr. Gilbert: Of that dozen how many are 
Canadian-owned? 


Mr. McKinnon: I think that most of them 
are, with one exception. 


The Chairman: Have you finished, Mr. 
Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert: I do not Know that we had an 
answer, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: We had his answer. 


Mr. McKinnon: There are some companies 
involved, and I _ believe one is not 
Canadian-controlled. 


Mr. Gilbert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Chappell? 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Chairman, is it within 
the rules for me to ask through you a ques- 
tion of another member of the Committee? 


The Chairman: No; if this person is not a 
witness he does not have to answer. 


Mr. Chappell: 
pleased to answer. 


I am sure he would be 


The Chairman: We will put our questions 
to the witnesses before us. 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 

An hon. Member: Ask it! Be out of order! 

Mr. Chappell: I shall ask it and take my 
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chance on its being ruled out. I am not clear 
on Mr. Gilbert’s questions about trading with 
the enemy. I cannot see how that would be 
relevent to, or would affect, the export of 
Canadian oil to the United States for their 
domestic consumption. 


The Chairman: Would you care to clarify 
that point, then? 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I received an 
answer from one of these gentlemen up here 
that our competitive position with regard to 
other countries is not strong; therefore the 
Trading with the Enemy Act may not apply. 
But you know, Mr. Chairman, although we 
may not be competitive with other countries 
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now, there is always the future, and I was 
just eliciting from these gentlemen the effect 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 


Mr. Chappell: I would like to ask—and I 
am not trying to be facetious—I take it you 
gentlemen are concerned mainly with sales of 
these products of the future years so that you 
can lay your plans for production. 


Mr. McKinnon: This is so, yes. 


Mr. Chappell: Generally, as authorities on 
the subject, what do you think our long-range 
plans should be for the future? What areas 
should we be developing and what should be 
done to develop so that we can produce in the 
most economical areas first and develop the 
areas through roads and pipelines? I would 
be most interested to hear what you think the 
government’s plans should be for the produc- 
tion of all these natural products. 


Mr. McKinnon: If I might start from the 
industry side in pointing out that... 


Mr. Chappell: May I interrupt for a second. 
I take it you do have long-range planning 
through your organization, your Association. 


Mr. McKinnon: I believe the planning that 
you are referring to is mainly planning of an 
individual company for its own activities, not 
through the Association. 


Mr. Chappell: No, the very opposite— 
through the Association. If we have spot 
development all over the place, we cannot lay 
in the services very well. But generally, what 

areas should come first? Where should we 
give priority for development? 


Mr. McKinnon: I think the matter of priori- 
ty in development again is one that is deter- 
“mined by the elements within an individual 
‘operator. There is not in this Association any 
suggestion of controlling or determining the 
order or priorities of any kind of program- 
‘ming. The Association is merely for the pur- 
pose of discussion or for the purpose of these 
companies coming together to discuss over-all 
aspects of the industry that require attention, 
either for the Association itself or for other 
Similar organizations or, as is often the case, 
‘in relationships with government, which can 
‘be government at any level. Much of the 
work of the Association has been in its rela- 
tionship with local governments or provincial 
governments as well as in certain matters 
that we need to discuss with the federal au- 
thority. But there is not within the structure 
of our industry any pattern outside of the 
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planning of each individual company to 
determine which areas. This is, after all, a 
highly competitive industry. We depend very 
much on ideas for exploration that are gener- 
ated within the company organization, and 
that information is very secret and confiden- 
tial and is not shared with other operators. 


Mr. Chappell: I understand that point com- 
pletely; yet some industries which are highly 
competitive individually get together for cer- 
tain things where there is a common goal. 


Mr. McKinnon: A common goal or a need 
to share very high cost expenditures, very 
expensive operations, and things of that 
nature. 


Mr. Chappell: Right. If you were to get a 
blank cheque from us now, what would the 
oil industry as agreed amongst you like? 


Mr. McKinnon: There may be some other 
of our people who would like to try to answer 
this. But basically I think we have to remem- 
ber that the expenditures that we must make 
in this kind of program have to be out of our 
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cash flow, so that we need to be able to sell 
our production in markets that will bring us a 
return on the investment and provide the 
funds necessary to continue the exploration. 


Mr. Chappell: Right. So 
concern... 

Mr. McKinnon: 
and cannot produce. 


your main 


-ls selling what we find 


Mr. Chappell: But the federal government 
encourages the sales as you are able to 
produce. 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes. 


Mr. Chappell: All right. Are you concerned 
about the transportation of your product to 
the United States border or is that reasonably 
under control for the next few years? 


Mr. McKinnon: In the history of our 
industry we have been able to supply the 
facilities to transport anything that we find 
that is within economic reach of the market. 


Mr. Chappell: Do you ever see any evi- 
dence that we will not be able to sell your 
product as you produce it, that is subject that 
you do not produce it all one year and havea 
boom and then a bust but that you produce at 
a reasonable rate? 
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Mr. McKinnon: I would say that in certain 
aspects, the build-up of markets for the pro- 
duction that we are capable of producing has 
not advanced as fast as we would like to have 
seen it. 


Mr. Chappell: You would like to see the 
sales a little faster? 


Mr. McKinnon; Yes. 


Mr. Chappell: Everybody has heard that 
Alberta is going great guns and that Saskat- 
chewen is coming along. Is there much going 
on in Manitoba yet? 


Mr. McKinnon: The activity in Manitoba is 
relatively small, but this is because the areas 
in Manitoba are comparatively limited that 
are prospective for oil and gas. There is a 
very small portion of the province that is 
within a sedimentary basin. 


Mr. Chappell: Well, I see on the map that 
there seems to be quite a large area in 
Manitoba that is... 


Mr. McKinnon: Comparatively speaking, it 
is small, with much thinner sedimentary 
column and over-all less prospectiveness for 
oil and gas discovery. 


Mr. Chappell: All right. You have been 
very frank that your main concern is to allow 
industry to carry on by itself and that we 
produce the market for you. Does your plan- 
ning in the individual companies extend 
beyond just the production of oil but reach 
into the production of new towns, subsidiary 
industries around where you do refining and 
that sort of thing and therefore other industry 
and housing? Do any of your companies go 
into that type of planning, or is it just to get 
that gas or oil under the ground and down 
the pipeline? 


Mr. McKinnon: I think I can assure you 
that many of our companies have been very 
deeply involved in the development of new 
towns and in the development of community 
and social facilities in the areas where the 
developments have taken place. 


Mr. Chappell: But as far as the oil industry 
is concerned, the regional developments you 
have left completely to the government re- 
sponsible. You have not made any suggestions 
or representations. 


Mr. McKinnon: I am not sure I am getting 
right to your point, but maybe we can come 
at it from another direction. As a result of oil 
industry activity in many areas, we have seen 
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the development of ancillary industries—the 
discovery of other minerals such as potash in 
Saskatchewan is a good example—we have 
seen the development of the sulphur industry 
in which we are extracting tremendous quan- 
tities of sulphur from natural gas, and all of 
these have an industrial and social impact in 
those areas. I do not see that very much of 
that kind of development has been left to 
government to generate. I think that that 
activity and that development has been gener- 
ated either by oil companies or by other 
industries that have grown up side by side 
such as, for example, the fertilizer industry 
and the potash industry. 


Mr. Chappell: This is my last question. I 
am not trying to imply that you should or 
should not, but it has struck me and many 
others, from what I have read, that we must 
have some long-range plans for this develop- 
ing of the North. So we move up roads and 
all the things that go along with it. I am just 
asking if you people have had any over-all 
planning which might be helpful to us or to 
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the government, or have you confined your- 
self to production, leaving it to us to plan 
according to what you are able to do? 


Mr. McKinnon: think there ig much thats 


can be done in consultation with government, 
but it is not usual for the oil industry to lay a 
problem of access, for example, on the gov- 
ernment and then wait until the government 
puts in a road. It is usually the case that the 
industry, either a company or a combination 
of companies, will somewhow get together to 
provide access or other facilities that are 
needed in order to support the activity. 


Mr. Chappell: If you could say to us, 
“Within the area coloured red, we can pro- 
duce it at $1 a barrel; the next circle coloured 
yellow, we could produce it at $1.10 a barrel” 
or something like that, it would give us some 
reasonable guidance to the priority of 
development. 


Mr. McKinnon: One of the problems that 
enters into this is that in any exploration area 
we cannot forecast the size of the discoveries 
that may be made, and while we may consid- 
er it to be very attractive and highly prospec- 
tive, a tremendous amount depends upon the 
size of the reserves that are discovered. If, 
for instance we found new reserves in the 
Mackenzie Basin that were as large as we are 
told they are on the North Slope of Alaska, 
we would then be playing in a different kind’ 
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of a ball game right now, but we cannot 
forecast the size of the discoveries. 


Mr. Chappeil: If I may ask just one more 
question although I expected I would be 
finished. Will the oil that is reasonably close 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie probably be 
brought down by pipe line or taken out by 
boat? 


_ Mr. McKinnon: That is an excellent ques- 
tion. We as well as yourselves have listened 
to discussions concerning the construction of 
a pipe line from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
through Canada and into the United States. 
At the present time we are also looking for- 
ward to the test trials of the tanker Manhat- 
tan, which we hope will begin this year. It 
has to come one way or the other, and at this 
point I do not believe anyone could establish 
a plan or know which way it will go. It will 
again have to depend on what is found in 
those areas. 


Mr. Chappell: I would like to go on but my 
time is up. 


The Chairman: Mr. Woolliams. 


Mr. Woolliams: I have quite a few ques- 
tions that may have been asked, but I would 
like to ask any member of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association some questions par- 
ticularly with respect to the notes that were 
added to your brief after you saw the Cabi- 
net. Your brief deals with the 1967 agreement 
between Canada and the U.S.A. First of all, I 
‘wonder if you could tell me what the differ- 
ence was between the original agreement of 
1961, which really established the national oil 
‘policy, and another agreement or arrange- 
ment which perhaps modified the original 
agreement in 1967. 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Woolliams, may I cor- 
rect your statement. The addendum to the 
‘Canadian Petroleum Association was filed on 
June 16, which was prior to the meeting with 
the Cabinet. 
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Mr. Woolliams: Yes. That is what I meant. 
Did I leave the impression it was after 
Ithat... 


_ Mr. McIntosh: Yes, you did. 


Mr. Woolliams: I meant that it was after 
whe brief was prepared. 


_ Mr. McIntosh: After it was prepared, but 
aot after it was submitted. 


Mr. Woolliams: Right. 
20419—2} 
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Mr. Connell: When the original arrange- 
ment was made on the national oil policy—I 
believe it effective on February 1, 1961— 
some gentlemen’s agreements 
were made with the United States on the 
amount of Canadian oil which the United 
States would allow in. As you may know, 
under the oil import policy of the United 
States, they restrict the import of foreign 
crude into districts I to IV to 12.2 per cent of 
the production from that area. They made an 
estimate of how much would be received from 
Canada and deducted that from the 12.2 per 
cent, and the balance was allocated and there 
were quotas given for imports of overseas 
crude. However, many times conditions came 
up when it was estimated they actually needed 
more Canadian crude. Some of it was needed 
for the Suez crisis. Hurricane Carla eliminat- 
ed a lot of the production from Louisiana for 
a short time. There have been other emergen- 
cies, such as the necessity for a larger amount 
of fuel oil in the Great Lakes area. Practically 
every year, up until the last quarter of 1968, 
the estimates were exceeded. We now know 
that the agreement between the United States 
and Canada that was entered into in 1967 
restricted the export of Canadian crude into 
Districts I to IV to 280,000 barrels per day 
and increased it to 26,000 barrels per 
day per year until 1971. In the first nine 
months of 1968 this was not enforced because 
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of the fact that CAPLINE, which is a line 
from the Gulf Coast of Louisiana to just south 
of Chicago, was not placed in operation. 


However, after it was placed in operation the 
restrictions were enforced for the last quarter 
of 1968. During the first four months of this 
year, when the Canadian crude allowable into 
that area was 306,000 barrels per day, the 
restrictions were not fully enforced. They 
were actually exceeded by something on the 
order of 50,000 barrels per day. 


Mr. Woolliams: Would it be fair to say that 
what actually happened in 1967, as you 
explained and as I believe one of the mem- 
bers of the National Energy Board said the 
last time they were before this Committee, 
was that a modification was made to the 1967 
agreement and there was endeavour, because 
of the situation and because of the circum- 
stances which you explained, to accelerate 
some export to the United States within the 
limitations which you described that were put 
on in those districts. 
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Mr. Connell: This was to obtain a larger 
market for the future. It was necessary to do 
this in order to obtain a permit to route the 
Lakehead pipe-line through the Chicago area. 


Mr. Woolliams: What has the cutback been 
per day of barrels of crude being exported 
from Western Canada since they started to 
implement the rules and conditions of the 
agreement? 


Mr. Connell: The present nominations are 
approximately the 306,000 barrels per day. 


Mr. Woolliams: But we exceeded that 306,- 
000 barrels that is set down in the agreement 
we are now discussing. What was the cut- 
back, sir? 


Mr. Connell: Approximately 50,000 barrels 
a day. 


Mr. Woolliams: Fifty thousand barrels a 
day. How much does that amount to in dol- 
lars and cents a day? 


Mr. Connell: At $2.50 a barrel it would. be 
$125,000 a day. 


Mr. Woolliams: Right. That seriously affect- 
ed the exports from Alberta to the United 
States? 


Mr. Connell: That has been directly re- 
flected in the exports of Alberta crude to the 
United States. It is not only Alberta that has 
been affected. There has also been some 
reduction in Saskatchewan. I would like to 
point out, though, that the market into Dis- 
trict V has increased over the estimated 
amount. Currently it is running about 220,000 
barrels per day. I think Mr. Udall estimated 
this at 181,000 barrels per day, so today we 
are ahead about 40,000 barrels per day in that 
particular area. 


Mr. Woolliams: So basically the United 
States, in accordance with the agreement 
made in 1967, did cut back with reference to 
the exports in the districts you described, and 
even if they did it unilaterally they were 
within the terms and conditions of the agree- 
ment which was agreed to by this country 
and the United States. 


Mr. Connell: Very definitely. 


Mr. Woolliams: Right. You say in retrospect 
that the Association regrets that the agree- 
ment was Kept secret and that it was entered 
into without consultation with your industry. I 
presume that problem there is that the accel- 
eration of development of crude petroleum, 
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natural gas, and so on, depends on the 
amount of export on the market, and not only 
at present but the market for Canadian crude 
foreseeable in the future. 


Mr. Connell: That is correct. We expect to 
get the major increases in exports. The 
Canadian increase would probably run on the 
order of 25,000 barrels per day per year. 


Mr. Woolliams: As we are now importing 
about $200 million worth of crude oil more 
than we are exporting, which is the result of 
Venezuela crude coming into the Montreal 
market and which has now penetrated past 
the line in the Ottawa area relating to 
“refined products”, what is your approxima- 
tion of how close we are at present day prices 
of imports to being able to compete with 
Venezuela crude coming into the Montreal 
market. 
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Mr. Connell: We have had current differ- 
ences in price of anywhere from 50 cents to 
$1 a barrel. 


Mr. Woolliams: Is there any truth to the 
fact—I do not think I have ever asked this 
question before—that some overseas countries 
from where crude is tanked into both the 
United States and Canada take tax on the 
open seas of 50 cents to $1 a barrel on crude 
petroleum coming into this country, which 
really puts them into a position of either 
being less competitive or more competitive? 


Mr. Connell: We know that the taxes which 
are extracted on some of this overseas crude 
oil is very high. I understand the royalty is 
based on a posted price rather than a dis- 
counted price at which a large portion of this 
crude is sold. Of course, the producer has to 
pay that higher royalty and they also have to 
pay a very high income tax rate in those 
cases. 


Mr. Woolliams: Is this basically a tax by 
the exporting countries or is it a charge made 
by the internationally owned oil companies of 
the world? 


Mr. Connell: What I am referring to is a 
tax and royalty by the countries from which 
the oil is being produced. 


Mr. Woolliams: Is there any charge made— 
this is something you read about in the news- — 
papers and about which you hear rumours— 
by international oil companies in reference to 
oil on the open seas? Is there any charge 
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made that goes back to the oil companies 
once it hits the open seas? 


Mr. Connell: This is something with which 
I am not familiar. 


Mr. Woolliams: Considering you talked 
about the 50 cent spread—some people have 
got it down in Calgary to a 10 cents a barrel 
spread whether they agree with the Associa- 
tion or not—does your Association think it is 
possible for a properly planned pipe line to 
compete with the Venezuela market at the 
prices as they laid down at the present time? 


Mr. Connell: Not at the present prices. 


Mr. Woolliams: Then I take it that your 
Association because of the economics is not in 
favour at the moment of a pipe line from 
Western Canada to Montreal? 


Mr. McKinnon: There are other things 
besides prices that may enter into this. The 
Canadian Petroleum Association has not made 
a statement on getting Canadian crude to 
Montreal other than to support the idea that 
it should be very thoughtfully and carefully 
examined. The other factors that are men- 
tioned as I am sure you have heard, involve 
the business of security of supply for Eastern 
Canada in the event of some international 
event that would dislocate all of the present 
arrangements for supplying off-shore crude to 
that area. 


Mr. Woolliams: I see. I have only one or 
two other questions. As the survival of every 
industry and its development depends on its 
expansion of markets, both domestic and 
foreign, is your Association concerned with 
the fact that if this country is not able to 
come to an agreement with the United States 
in reference to pipe lines from Prudhoe Bay 
in the northern development through Canada 
and into the United States, the United States 
could make it very competitive and give 
tough competition to the industry if a pipe 
line were built from Prudhoe Bay to Anchor- 
age? They could use then the large tankers 
that now exist in this modern world of auto- 
mation and they could dump the crude 
petroleum in Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles—anywhere in Western United 
States—at a price with which Canada could 
not compete. 


Mr. Connell: I doubt whether the price 
could be much cheaper. I think in order to be 
economic—of course, we do not have too 
much information on this Prudhoe Bay—they 
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would have to compete with the existing 
domestic prices in the United States. 


Mr. Woolliams: I see. So basically you are 
of the opinion at the present time that 
Canadian industry operating in Canada and 
from exploration within Canada can compete 
with any markets that may arise from the 
north with regard to the transportation of 
that crude petroleum in the manner I have 
just suggested? 


Mr. Connell: As far as the Puget Sound 
area is concerned, as I mentioned previously, 
we certainly do expect to have a reduction 
there. Some of this will be due to the proprie- 
tary interest in that crude oil from Prudhoe 
Bay. As you know, Atlantic Richfield Co. are 
proposing a refinery in the Puget Sound area 
which will come on stream at approximately 
the time they expect to start delivering crude 
oil out of Prudhoe Bay into that area. 


Mr. Woolliams: I think this question was 
basically asked... 


The Chairman: Mr. Woolliams, your time 
expired a while ago. 


Mr. Woolliams: I just want to ask one or 
two more questions. Just one, if I might. 


The Chairman: This question must be the 
last one. I want to be fair to everybody in 
this Committee and I do not think it is fair 
for you to go on much longer as I have four 
more people waiting to ask questions. I did 
ask for a general agreement on this in the 
beginning and I would like to stick to that 
agreement as much as possible without prej- 
udicing anybody. Wind it up in one question 
and then I will call on Mr. St. Pierre. 


Mr. Woolliams: It is very difficult—I am 
going to say this now on a point of order. I 
will not bother you, but I may as well say 
this in front of these witnesses because they 
are from Western Canada—to develop a line 
of questioning and come to some reasoning in 
eight minutes. I agree with what the Chair- 
man has done. I have seen some committees 
operate that way and I have seen committees 
operate the other way. These committees now 
are taking the place of the very serious com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. I think 
eight minutes to deal with such a serious sub- 
ject as this is somewhat of a limitation. 


The Chairman: If I may say, Mr. Wool- 
liams, I think the time to have stated your 
point of order was at the beginning when I 
asked for unanimous agreement and not 
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three-quarters of the way through the meet- 
ing. I think this is a very important point and 
I left it open to anyone in the meeting to 
state their case at that time if they so wanted. 
I say, again, I am trying to be fair with all of 
you. I agree with you that your trend of 
questioning is very good, but we just have 
this one meeting. I know there are many peo- 
ple on the Committee who want to ask ques- 
tions and this suggestion was made merely as 
an attempt to try to give everybody an oppor- 
tunity. We cannot be magicians in two hours. 


Mr. Woolliams: I will not take up any more 
time in the Committee. I just wanted to point 
that out to you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I am sure you did not have 
to point it out to me because I am quite 
aware of the facts. As I stated before, if you 
want to wind it up with one question, then I 
will call on Mr. St. Pierre. 


Mr. Wooiliams: No, that is fine, thank you 
very much. 


Mr. St. Pierre: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It is possible that some of my questions might 
take care of Mr. Woolliams’ very belated 
point of order. It does seem a pity that he 
could not have brought it up at the proper 
time, but at any rate I will begin my ques- 
tioning which deals with Prudhoe. I realize 
that the information on this is not concrete, 
but on the other hand I am quite sure the 
witnesses who are here tonight are in posses- 
sion of every bit of information they can get 
on that discovery. What is the minimum 
amount and what is the maximum amount of 
this oil pool according to your latest 
information? 


Mr. Brown: As you know, of course, all 
that information has been held very confiden- 
tial, but we do hear a lot of things. We have 
heard it is close to 10 billion barrels and I 
also have heard it is as high as 50 billion 
barrels. 


Mr. Si. Pierre: At the lowest point what 
would this provide in a daily flow into the 
Puget Sound area or into area 5 of the United 
States? 
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Mr. Connell: With a developed reserve 
—this would have to be proved developed 
reserves of 10 billion barrels—I would expect 
somewhere in the order of, say, 1.4 million to 
1.8 million barrels per day. You must remem- 
ber that these reserves cannot be developed 
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in a matter of a few years—of course, from 
what we hear about Prudhoe Bay this could 
be developed quite rapidly—but I certainly 


would not expect anything like 40 billion , 
barrels or 50 billion barrels to be developed | 


for quite a number of years, say, well into 
the 1980’s and 1990’s. 


Mr. St. Pierre: How many years would it 
take to develop 10 billion barrels at a flow of 
1.5 million a day? 


Mr. Connell: Actually, we do not know 
enough about that. Possibly by 1980 they 
couid have that much developed. 


Mr. Brown: That depends on the productiv- 
ity of the wells, for one thing. 


Mr. Si. Pierre: I realize that these have to 
be approximations, but they are important 
matters. By that time how much will the 
United States consumption have increased, 
according to your estimates, and to what 
extent is our flow out of Alberta and British 
Columbia likely to be reduced, if at all, by 
the Prudhoe Bay inflow? 


Mr. Connell: We estimate that the United 
States demand could increase approximately 
6 million barrels per day between 1968 and 
1980. This is the total United States demand. 
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As I mentioned in my talk previously, we © 


expect that probably in District V the 
Prudhoe productions 
United States may be reduced to, say, 125,000 
barrels per day, which is approximately 100,- 
000 barrels per day less than we are currently 
delivering to that area. However, as a result 
of that, it may be possible to deliver larger 
amounts into the Great Lakes area; for exam- 
ple, into Districts I to IV. 


Mr. St. Pierre: Would it be reasonable to 
expect that if the American demand increases 
at the projected rate this 100,000 barrel a day 
loss would be made up in a reasonably short 
period of time? 


Mr. Connell: We would certainly expect so. 


Mr. St. Pierre: What estimates have you 
made? I realize that the estimates in connec- 
tion with the difference in cost between the 
pipe line across Alaska, bringing it down out 
of Anchorage by tanker into the Puget Sound 
area, and the cost of a pipe line cown the 
Mackenzie, connecting with the interior conti- 
nental pipe line system would have to be 
pretty crude. 
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Mr. Connell: We have not made any such 


‘estimate. Tne pipe line across the Brooks 


Range in Alaska is going to be very expen- 
sive. It is estimated to cost some $900 million, 
but we personally have not made estimates of 
the cost. I mentioned previously that—and 
this is not an Association figure at all—a 
large diameter pipeline, at about 3 cents per 
hundred barrel mile would suggest 27 cents 
per barrel pipe line cost across Alaska. 


Mr. Si. Pierre: Did your Association favour 
our encouraging the Americans to build down 
the Mackenzie? 


Mr. Brown: I think we would favour it. 
However, there are so many angles that we 
do not know the answers to right now. In the 
future we will be able to do a better job of 
assessing this Prudhoe Bay discovery. We 
know that both the United States and Canada 
have their task forces working on this entire 
supply-demand problems. I do not think that 
we have really been in a position to say 
whether or not we favour it. I think most of 
us, deep in our hearts, do. 
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Mr. St. Pierre: On a related question, Mr. 
Chairman, recently in the Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development Committee we had 
witnesses in regard to the Panarctic opera- 
tion. We do not know if there is oil there yet 
or not but the speculation and hope is that 
there is a considerable quantity. They sug- 
gested to us that if a pool were found there 
comparable to Prudhoe Bay or larger there 
was very little hope of our having a market 
for that within Canada in a fairly short time. 
It was suggested that we would probably 
have to sell on the world market and on the 
interior market on a two-price system, retain- 
ing the Canadian price but selling abroad ata 
lower price. I am anxious to get the reactions 
of these witnesses to that. 


Mr. Brown: There, again, I think that is 
something we have not gone into. 


Mr. Connell: We would certainly expect, 
provided the shipment by tanker proves 
economically feasible, that a logical market 
for the oil from the Arctic Islands would be 
Eastern Canada—say Montreal or the Mari- 
times area. 


Mr. St. Pierre: Assuming a success for the 
Manhattan experiment? 


Mr. Connell: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. St. Pierre: It would not absorb it all, 
would it? 


Mr. Connell: It depends upon how much 
they find. Of course, once you get that oil on 
the open seas, it could be moved over to 
Europe. However, that again would mean 
competing with this low-priced crude oil. Of 
course, it would also have to compete with 
overseas crude oil in the Montreal area or in 
the Maritimes. 


Mr. St. Pierre: Has your Association taken 
any position on whether or not you favour 
the expenditure of federal and private funds 
on this major exploration in the high Arctic? 


Mr. McKinnon: In our brief we mentioned 
the government’s participation in Panarctic in 
terms that left no doubt that as an Associa- 
tion, our view is that we would prefer that 
the government was not directly involved as 
a participant. We understand that there are 
reasons in that particular instance why it 
makes good sense for government to partici- 
pate. These have to do mainly with the 
elements of encouragement of an exploration 
program of that nature and with some of the 
social programs that the government has in 
mind or has going on in those areas. These 
we have been told about during our discus- 
sions here. By and large, we would object to 
the government being a participant in this 
business. 


Mr. St. Pierre: You would rather that pri- 
vate industry had gone in with the same in- 
tensity and the same investment as the total of 
private and government investment now? 


Mr. McKinnon: It is difficult, and perhaps 
pointless, to try to comment with hindsight 
on something that has already happened. 
However, we believe that had that been 
delayed until after the discovery in the North 
Slope of Alaska the kind of exploration pro- 
gram that that has generated would have 
ensured the development and the exploration 
of the Arctic Islands. 


Mr. Si. Pierre: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Ihave Mr. Sulatycky, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Cullen and Mr. Borrie, in that 
order. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, is there any 
difference in the method of obtaining explora- 
tory or mineral rights, as the case may be, 
between the Province of Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories or the Yukon? 
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Mr. McKinnon: In general, the approach 
for disposition of these rights is much the 
same. There are different sets of regulations, 
but the general approach and concept is the 
same. I could go into some detail on this, if 
you wish; I do not know how deeply you 
want to examine it. 


Mr. Sulatycky: On a per acre basis, what is 
the average cost to an exploration company in 
Alberta and in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. McKinnon: 
referring? 


To which cost are you 


Mr. Sulatycky: The cost of acquiring the 
exploratory rights. 


Mr. McKinnon: Iam sure that the cost of 
acquiring exploratory rights in Alberta is 
very much higher than it is in most parts of 
the Northwest Territories. This is an item 
that is subject to great variations, and in a 
very short time you can see a change from a 
very low price to a very high price, or vice 
versa. I suppose, up until the present time, it 
is still fair enough to say that it is much 
higher in Alberta. However, this is always 
the case where you are dealing with situa- 
tions closer to known production, which is the 
case in Alberta. 


Mr. Brown: This has to do with new dis- 
coveries, too, because in Alberta there are 
many times when there is a new discovery 
made and it is quite prolific. The acreage 
surrounding that immediately goes sky high; 
whereas in Alberta the drilling is at a more 
mature stage; there is more geologic informa- 
tion available, and there are more discoveries 
made. I believe Mr. Connell pointed out that 
in the Northwest Territories only one QGis- 
covery has been made to date. You will not 
find those high prices developing until more 
discoveries are made there. 


Mr. Sulatycky: Would it be fair to say in 
all cases of the sale of rights in the Northwest 
Territories that the price is entirely depend- 
ent on the market place; that there is no 
control on it by government? 


Mr. Brown: I do not quite understand the 
question. 


Mr. McKinnon: The price is established by 
the factors of the market place that are 
related to what the buyer expects in terms of 
what it may return to him if he is successful; 
he is not always successful. 
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Mr. Sulatycky: So that there is no prefer- 
ence then being given to any firms involved 
in the exploration of the Northwest Territo- 
ries and they are acquiring rights extremely 
cheaply because of you really do not know 
what is up there now. 


Mr. Brown: We can outline generally 
favourable geologic trends but one never can 
be absolutely sure until one drills a hole in 
the ground. 


Mr. Sulatycky: In answer to a question 
asked by Mr. Chappell one of the witnesses 
said that the main thing that the Association 
expects is that the government will ensure 
markets. Will markets determine the develop- 
ment of the potential or will the development 
of potential determine the markets? In other 
words, what comes first? If we have proven 
reserves, is it not then easier for us to get 
markets? Surely the United States is not 
going to enter into agreements with us for the 
purchase of oil which neither we nor they 
know we have. 


Mr. McKinnon: I think you are right, that 
you do not develop markets unless you have 
the reserve potential to back it up. 


Mr. Sulatycky: So that you would more 
likely be interested in seeing that government 
co-operates in every possible way in the 
development of the reserves than in obtaining 
the markets initially? 


Mr. McIntosh: No. I think what we are 
saying is that you have to have the market to 
be able to afford to develop but you also must 
have the expectation of a long-range market 
to make the development worthwhile, espe- 
cially if you are going into the back country 
where the expenditures are high and the rate 
of return is lower. So I think it is the expec- 
tation of long-term markets that we are after. 


My. Sulatycky: Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Gilbert; Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that there is a strong possibility that we are 
going to meet these gentlemen in early Sep- 
tember out in Calgary. It may be that mem- 
bers that have not asked questions would be 
given first priority when we go out West to 
continue this examination. Taking those facts 
into account, it may be that they would be 
prepared to forego remaining questions? 
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Mr. Sulatycky: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I do not know why Calgary is chosen 
as the site at which we should meet. 


The Chairman: No site has been chosen, 
Mr. Sulatycky. 


Mr. Sulatycky: I would suggest that it 
might be preferable and of greater benefit to 
the Committee if we met at a series of loca- 
tions in Alberta. 


An hon. Member: In Banff. 


Mr. Sulatycky: No, not Banff. I am thinking 
of places like Fox Creek, a new town, which 
probably some of the companies in which the 
witnesses are involved were very instrumen- 
tal in building and developing. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sulatycky, this is a 
subject that will have to be handed over to 
the Steering Committee. If we get into this 
now we will be losing more time. The Steer- 
ing Committee will take note of your 
representation in that respect. 


Mr. Borrie: Mr. Chairman, I could make 
my questions very brief. I have a very strong 
reason for wanting to ask them this evening. 


The Chairman: Is the Committee willing to 
go along with my suggestion? If so, we will 
allow Mr. Harding and Mr. Borrie a couple of 
questions at this time and then finish it off. 


Mr. Barrett: I would like to make one com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. This is not necessarily 
apropos the affair but because time is fleet- 
ing, because I came into this affair in the 
twilight when the lights were out and I 
thought there was a séance going on and that 
I was in the wrong place, because of the 
whole orientation of this meeting, would you 
accept a very short story apropos this par- 
ticular gathering, the questions being put 
and the answers being given. 


The Chairman: We have to go to another 
meeting. Will you make it brief. 


Mr. Barrett: It reminds me of Seamus 
O’Brien and Katie O’Toole who, after court- 
ing for a long while decided to get married. 
Mr. Chairman, this is most apropos. In due 
course, of course, they had offspring, a 
young, strapping, wonderful little rascal, fol- 
lowing which they had the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and on up to nine—all 
strapping young fellows. Along came number 
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10, a puny little rascal, and they were won- 
dering what the situation would be. Seamus 
said to Katie, “Are you sure he is an 
O’Brien? It is dreadful. We have nine strap- 
ping young fellows and we have one little 
rascal who is not at all the same type of 
individual.” Time went on and they grew up, 
the nine strapping young fellows, but little 
number 10 had not grown at all. Of course, 
Seamus was always doubtful about number 
10 and was always questioning Katie. He 
would say, “Katie, are you sure that he is an 
O’Brien?” 


The Chairman: Mr. Barrett, we cannot... 


Mr. Barrett: Just a second, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will get to the point. The nine became 
very clever but the tenth was always a dis- 
mal, poor little rascal. Always Seamus was 
saying to her, “Katie, are you sure he is an 
O’Brien?” and she would always say, “Yes, 
he is an O’Brien.” So finally Katie was on her 
deathbed, with a very very few moments left 
to live. While she was dying she said, “You 
know, Seamus, you have been a wonderful 
husband; you have always been nice, kind 
and charming to me, and always told me the 
truth. How could I ask for more?’”’ So Seamus 
said, “You know, Katie, I am always worry- 
ing about number ten. He was never the same 
as the other nine. Are you sure he is an 
O’Brien?” She said, “Yes, number ten was an 
O’Brien, but the other nine were Murphys.” 
This is the situation that you can expect 
when you are asking questions. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, the hour is 
late. I regret that we did not have an oppor- 
tunity to get some facts from these people on 
this pipeline into Montreal and the bringing 
of crude into the Eastern section of Canada. 
As I said, the hour is too late and I am not 
going to start asking questions now. Two 
questions are not sufficient. I had a line of 
questioning. I will let it go until another time. 


The Chairman: Mr. Borrie. 
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Mr. Borrie: Mr. Chairman, like Mr. Hard- 
ing, I too was quite concerned about not get- 
ting some of the information that I thought 
we would from our witnesses. Probably it is 
because of the type of questions that we are 
putting to them. My first reaction about half- 
way through the meeting was to ask myself 
what really is your Association doing in 
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Ottawa. So I opened your presentation and I 
came to page 5, the bottom of the page, which 
says: 


Some of the important areas. of 
concern are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


I am very interested in about three of those, 
the first one being: Why are Canadian compa- 
nies not entering into research? The incen- 
tives appear to be offered by the federal gov- 
ernment. From the suggestion that you are 
making in your presentation are you saying 
that we can only rely on American know-how, 
that we have no know-how in the petroleum 
industry ourselves, that there is no field of 
research that your Association or your com- 
panies could be entering into to employ some 
of the people who could be used in the 
research divisions in Canada? Why do we 
have to rely so much on American or other 
companies? 


Mr. Brown: I do not think it is so much a 
question of reliance. If there were more 
incentives for American companies I think 
they would spend more money on research in 
Canada than they do. They have the same 
incentives that the companies incorporated in 
Canada have. Perhaps you can describe that 
side of it. 


Mr. Steele: I know a little bit about that. It 
was meant only to say that American compa- 
nies do a lot of scientific research and the 
incentives that are available now do not 
extend to them. Since it has been taken out of 
the Income Tax Act and put in a separate act 
that separate act provides only that compa- 
nies incorporated in Canada qualify for these 
incentives. We were merely trying to say that 
we co not see why all companies should not 
qualify so long as the scientific research is 
done in Canada. Surely it should be a benefit 
to Canada if we could encourage American 
companies to establish scientific research 
facilities up here. They would hire Canadians, 
it would benefit Canadians and Canada to do 
it, and we do not see why it should be res- 
tricted so that they are not encouraged to do 
that. Not that Canadian companies are not 
encouraged to do scientific research, because 
they are, by the Act, but we are just saying 
that, in addition, the American companies do 
a lot of it and why not have them do it up 
here, if we can get them to do it? 


Mr. Borrie: Are your companies themselves 
actually involved in research work? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes, they are. 
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Mr. Borrie: Why is it that we cannot seem 
to get the answers on the cost of transporting 
oil between Calgary and Montreal or the 
information on what the comparative cost 
would be, which is of vital concern to your 
industry, for the movement of Prudhoe Bay 
oil or the movement of oil from the Arctic 
Islands eventually? These are the questions 
that have been asked by members and we do 
not seem to be able to get the answers to 
them from you. In which direction are your 
companies heading in respect of research. 


Mr. Steele: We were not thinking of that 
kind, I do not think, in talking here about 
scientific research. In speaking of scientific 
research we were thinking more of the scien- 
tifie type of research into drilling techniques 
and things of that nature. 


Mr. Borrie: Surely marketing is also part of 
your concern. You just cannot produce with- 
out thinking of a market. 


Mr. Steele: Some of those types are not 
qualified for this grant under the Industrial 
Research and Development Incentives Act. 


Mr. Borrie: What I am really getting at is 
what you are doing for yourselves. Does there 
always have to be a government incentive for 
market research of scientific research? This is 
what I am really getting at. 


Mr. Steele: No, I do not think there always 
has to be. 


Mr. McIntosh: I would like to speak to your 
problem about the transportation of oil in the 
Arctic. There is a whole new technology that 
has to be developed and there are a lot of 
people working on it. I am referring to the 
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handling of muskeg and this thermal erosion, 
if you will. These are all technical problems 
and are so extremely complex that neither 
we, the Americans nor anyone else, including 
the Russians, have a solution at the moment 
for the transportation of oil in the Arctic. All 
three are working on it. 


Mr. Borrie: I will leave that question, Mr. 
Chairman. As is known, the University of 
Alberta has done a great deal in that line, 
which I assume would be available to your 
industry. 

The second concern that you mention in 
your brief is the encouragement of Canadians 
to invest in Canadian corporations. What is 
your Association doing to promote Canadian 
interests investing in Canadian corporations? 
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Mr. McKinnon: We are doing a good deal 
amongst the public at large in trying to 
inform them of the exploration-production 
aspects of the industry. In the paragraph at 
the bottom of page 5 we merely point out that 
in Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations non- 
Canadian companies operating in Canada are 
permitted to acquire permits which give them 
the right to explore but they are not permit- 
ted to take leases which gives them the own- 
ership of whatever they discover and this 
seems rather anomalous to us, particularly 
when Canadian companies can go into other 
countries, as they are doing, and operate in 
any normal fashion alongside the indigenous 
companies. 


Mr. Borrie: It seems rather ominous to me 
that those two paragraphs seem to depend so 
greatly on American involvement. 


I am sorry, my time is running out and I 
have one more question which deals with 
the paragraph at the top of page 6 where you 
are rather critical about the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s involvement in the North. What 
were your companies doing in the North 
before the government sparked the initiative 
for development and exploration in the Arctic 
Islands and into the North? 


Mr. McKinnon: There were quite a number 
of Canadian companies operating in the Arc- 
tic Islands and holding lands who committed 
their property to the Panarctic project long 
before the government ever came along in the 
expectation that this would carry on as a 
normal joint participation venture not requir- 
ing government assistance. The government’s 
entry came at a later date. 


Mr. Borrie: Was my information wrong? I 
assumed that your companies were not doing 
anything, otherwise the government would 
not have become that greatly involved in it? 


Mr. McKinnon: It is true that it had 
reached a certain stage where, under condi- 
tions existing at the time, it did not appear 
that that exploration program would contin- 
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ue. We grant this. The government came in 
and made it possible for it to continue then. 
What I mentioned earlier was that if the tim- 
ing of Prudhoe Bay had been a couple of 
years earlier, then it would not have required 
any government support to continue; in other 
words the program that is going on now we 
think would be going on in any case without 
the government being involved in it. 


Mr. Borrie: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not buy the answer. 


Mr. Langlois: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask just one question for clarification. Men- 
tion has been made a few times during the 
meeting of a pipeline from the West to the 
Montreal area. Did not somebody say at one 
time that the price per barrel was higher in 
Edmonton than the imported crude landed in 
Montreal? 


Mr. Connell: That is correct. 


Mr. Langlois: So what is the point in trying 
to make a fuss about that? 


Mr. Connell: We have not been proposing 
this and The Association has not taken a 
stand either way. They feel there must be 
much more investigation into this before they 
decide one way or the other. 


Mr. Langlois: Is there a future possibility 
of petroleum being landed in Montreal cheap- 
er from the West than from the Orient or 
Venezuela? 


Mr. McIntosh: I think there is always that 
possibility. One of the jeopardies of relying 
on foreign supplies entirely is that you are 
also relying on foreign prices. I would not 
expect that this would be a matter of great 
import in the immediate future but it is a 
business risk. 


The Chairman: At this point I will have to 
call the meeting to an end. I would like to 
thank the officials of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association for being with us tonight. 


The meeting is adjourned. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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REPORT OF THE HOUSE 


FrIpAY, May 30, 1969. 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works has 
the honour to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of February 20, 1969, your Committee 
has considered the following items listed in the Estimates 1969-70: 


Votes 1, 5, 15, 20, 25, 40, 45 and 50 relating to the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources; 


Votes 55 and 60 relating to the Atomic Energy Control Board; 


Votes 65, 70, L15, L20, L25 and L30 relating to the Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited. (Research Program) ; 


Vote 75 relating to the Dominion Coal Board; 
Vote 80 relating to the National Energy Board; and 


Votes 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 55 and 60 relating to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Your Committee recommends that as soon as possible the government 
allocate more money for scientific research projects that are now under way, 
as well as to continue new programs for the future. 


During the Study of the estimates of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
the Committee learned that more and more funds from that company’s regular 
budget will be required to continue the operations of several nuclear power 
generators until such time as private enterprise is financially capable of taking 
them over, probably about 1978. In the meantime, these established expenses 
will be a drain from the research funds of the company and these should 
be supplemented. 


Canada has been in the forefront in nuclear research in the world with 
emphasis on the peaceful role of Atomic Energy and your Committee recom- 
mends that increased financial support be given to research projects in this 
field. 


The Committee commends the government on the establishment of the 
Inland Waters Centre at Burlington and the work being carried out there on 
water pollution research. We recommend that this be given full and increased 
assistance and that other complementary centres be set up where needed. 


Your Committee is concerned by the increasing magnitude of air, water 
and soil pollution and the jurisdictional conflict which hampers the finding 
and implementing of proper solutions. 


Your Committee recommends that the government draft a code of stand- 
ards for the cleaning up of and the future protection of all canadian waters; 
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that provincial approval of such a code be sought; and that the federal gov- 
ernment provide an enforcement procedure—if necessary by means of an 
amendment to the criminal code. 


Your Committee also recommends that a centre or centres similar to the 
Canada Centre for Inland Waters be set up to centralize all existing and future 
federal research in air and soil pollution and to extend and speed up such 
research so that codes of standards may be drafted to protect the air and soil 
from pollution. 


During its study of the estimates of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
your Committee was informed that there would not be any “Canadian Pro- 
duced” heavy water available in Canada this year. Your Committee recom- 
mends therefore that the words ‘‘Canadian Produced” be deleted from vote L20 
thus enabling the company to purchase heavy water from non-Canadian 
sources. 


The Committee wishes to state that it has been greatly impressed by the 
contributions from the Canadian science community and commends all person- 
nel involved in scientific progress in Canada on their achievements. 


Your Committee commends these estimates to the House. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 
12 to 26) is tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 


LEONARD HOPKINS, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


[Text] 
WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1969. 
: (29) 


The Standing Committee on National Resources and Public Works met 
this day at 3:45 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Hopkins, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Beaudoin, Chappell, Comeau, Downey, 
Harding, Hopkins, Langlois, Mahoney, McNulty, Orange, Perrault, Shumacher, 
Sullivan.—(14) 


Witnesses: Mr. James R. Mott, Manager, Canadian Commercial Coal Dock 
Operators Association; Mr. P. J. Lavelle, Bituminous Coal Institute. 


It was agreed that members would be restricted to a 5 minute period each 
on the first two rounds of questioning. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and requested Mr. Mott to read 
his opening statement. 


After which the members questioned the witnesses. 


There being no further questions the Committee adjourned to the call of 
the Chair. 


The Ve ViEt. 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, as I see a quo- 
rum I will call the meeting to order. This 
meeting was called for the purpose of a hear- 
ing requested by the Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute of Canada and the Canadian Commercial 
Coal Dock Operators Association. I would like 
to welcome to our Committee today Mr. 
James Mott, General Manager of these two 
organizations, the first one being a research 
part of the total organization. We also have 
with us today Mr. Pat Lavelle who is with the 
Bituminous Coal association. 


First of all, I will call upon Mr. Mott to 
present his brief to us. We are pleased that he 
has taken the initiative to do this. Then I will 
open the meeting for questions. I think today 
we will revert to our rule of 10 minutes per 
speaker unless it is the desire of the Commit- 
tee to have the time shortened for the pur- 
pose of this meeting. What is your desire? 


Mr. Aitken: I think 10 minutes are a good 
maximum, Mr. Chairman. 


| The Chairman: Then we will leave it at 10 
- minutes. 


Mr. Chappell: Has it been determined how 
long we will be sitting? 


The Chairman: We will be sitting until 5 
| o’clock. 

Mr. Chappel: Perhaps if there is going to 
be a 30-minute opening statement we might 
be wise to limit it to eight minutes to give 
_ every person a chance. 


Mr. Perrault: We should limit questions on 
the first round to five minutes. 


The Chairman: Is it agreed then that we 
allow five minutes for each speaker on the 
_ first round? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. I 
now will call on Mr. Mott to deliver his brief 
and welcome him once again to _ the 
Committee. 


Mr. James R. Mott (Manager, Canadian 
Coal Dock Operators Association): Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I 
would like to make one comment. It is very 
unfortunate that some of my directors are not 
here today, but due to the short notice of this 
meeting, it was just utterly impossible for 
them to break their other commitments. 
However, they asked to have their acknowl- 
edgements brought to you and their regrets 
expressed. 


If I may, gentlemen, I would like to read 
this brief to you. 


Our request to appear before your Commit- 
tee has been brought about by a number of 
factors. The most important is the concern of 
the Canadians involved in this central Canada 
industry, that it is, in fact, very close to 
being pushed out of existence. 


We do not seek to preserve this industry 
for our own selfish reasons, but because we 
feel certain and we are backed by history, 
that the cycle will again turn and the indus- 
trial heartland of Canada will again urgently 
require to close-by coal resources of central 
United States. This next time the facilities 
will not be available to handle the demand 
unless sober thinking authorities take steps 
now to preserve them. 


The Bituminous Coal Institute of Canada 
and the Canadian Commercial Coal Dock 
Operators Association are Canadian organiza- 
tions employing Canadians and contributing 
to the general well-being of the Canadian 
economy. They are being needlessly and care- 
lessly pushed aside in a flurry of optimism 
which is centred around the myth that Cana- 
da has an abundance of other fossil and 
nuclear fuels which will last an eternity. 


Our appearance before this Committee is 
not to take issue with the other fuels. We 
realize more than most that this is a com- 
petitive business operation and coal, espe- 
cially, with its muddied past in this country, 
is a long way from taking its rightful place as 
a glamourous and popular fuel. 
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In our letter to your Chairman, a copy of 
which is attached, we mention four specific 
points we would like to discuss with you. 
They range from general topics such as the 
role of coal in a continental fuel policy, to the 
removal of coal as a fuel in defence and other 
government installations. 


We realize also that item number one in 
our letter to Mr. Hopkins, that is the removal 
of the duty, is subject matter for another 
committee. 


This we have already taken up with several 
of our Ministers of Finance. We are pleased 
to hear from the Hon. E. J. Benson’s budget of 
June 3, 1969 that he has agreed to the reason- 
ing in our briefs submitted to him and has 
removed the duty on coal In these briefs we 
contended that the price of all fuel was predi- 
cated on the price of American coal laid down 
in Canada and the elimination of the duty 
payable on it would check increases of fuel 
costs and act as a brake against inflation. 


During the past several years and dealing 
with successive governments, this group has 
urged the development of a continental ener- 
gy policy. It has been our firm conviction that 
fuels should be utilized at the most economical 
location and that all subventions, tax rebates, 
low interest loans, etcetera should be recog- 
nized at their true value when estimating 
cost. Thus it is logical to export more gas and 
oil to the western United States from our 
Western Provinces rather than pump it from 
Alberta to Ontario and to import coal into 
central Canada from mines situated up to 200 
miles south of the Great Lakes. If we were to 
import more coal, the Americans most cer- 
tainly would be receptive to increasing im- 
ports of gas and oil. 


The policy of the government has been 
aimed directly against the United States. 


The Atlantic Provinces and Quebec are 
importing, apparently without restraint, 
residual oil from Venezuela, other South 
American countries and the Middle East. This 
residual oil has no market other than as a 
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fuel. This oil is, we understand, paid for in 
American dollars. Now, rather than use the 
subventions to allow the Nova Scotia coal to 
compete against this invader in their own 
back yard, the government causes the New 
Cape Breton coal with its increased subvention 
due to the increased distance, to leap-frog 
over these markets and enter Ontario to com- 
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bat American coal. This appears to be a gross 
discrimination against our close neighbour in 
favour of other more distant and politically 
unstable countries. 


The attitude of this government has been 
instrumental in the closing of 50 per cent of 
the coal docks on the Great Lakes in the past 
20 years. 


We feel that is is extremely important that 
everything possible be done to maintain the 
few bulk docks left in Canada. It seems 
incredible that since the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seway, the number of Canadian 
docks left open to the Seaway has been dras- 
tically reduced. 


I will make examples. On Lake Ontario, if 
the Kingston Dock is closed, which will hap- 
pen if the Department of National Defence 
Base at Barriefield is converted to gas, there 
will not be a deepwater dock between 
Oshawa and Prescott capable of handling bulk 
commodities. 


On Lake Erie the situation has deteriorated 
even further and the federal departments 
concerned have been looking at the possibility 
of closing out some of the few remaining 
ports rather than endeavouring to maintain 
the little that is left. 


There are two things which seem to be 
entirely overlooked in considering the impor- 
tance of the few remaining Canadian coal 
docks: 


1. When coal is excluded from an area 
because of the elimination of an adjacent 
dock, the ultimate control of the prices of 
other fuels in that area is immediately elimi- 
nated. This would seem to be a matter which 
should be of some concern under the present 
inflationary conditions. 


2. As long as a bulk dock can be kept open 
to handle coal, there remains the possibility 
of its being developed at a later date to fill an 
additional need in the area. A perfect exam- 
ple of this is the iron ore pellet dock at Fort 
William which has been developed over the 
past two years from the small remaining 
nucleus of a coal dock operation. 


We feel that unless there is a decent basic 
network of bulk docks around the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence Seaway is not much 
of an asset to the taxpayer in central Canada. 


The companies we represent have been 
handicapped in Canada initially because we 
sell imported coal. There has been a resis- 
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areas because the Canadian government, 
quite naturally, has been hard-pressed 
through the economic realities of Cape Breton 
to sell Nova Scotia coal. In Canada the word 
coal and subvention are one and the same 
and the impression abounds that coal is to be 
avoided at all costs. 


Added to this the Dominion Coal Board 
which was established to supervise and be the 
voice of the industry in government, has been 
dealing for the most part over the years with 
Nova Scotia subventions. The Coal Board has 
not been, nor could it be, the effective 
representative of an industry which needed 
clarification and justification at every turning 
point over the past 20 years. 


To make matters worse, the government of 
the day initiated in the Senate close to two 
years ago, a bill which would abolish the Coal 
Board. It was withdrawn because of technical 
reasons and has not been seen since. From 
time to time we hear of it, but when the 
government intends to introduce it again has 
been a subject of high mystery. 


We are not opposed to the abolition of the 
Coal Board. Indeed, we are in favour of it, 
but unless the government moves quickly to 
end the doubt and the uncertainty that exists, 
the Coal Board will live on in a limbo which 
is only reserved for defunct government 
agencies that no one knows what to do with. 


Our comments will, no doubt, be taken as a 
harsh criticism of the Board. They are not 
intended. to be so. They are made in a spirit 
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of anxiety that the government is not hearing 
the voice of the industry as firmly as it 
should and the consequences of this muted 
voice are becoming more disastrous every 
week. 


In the past year we have attempted on 
many occasions to understand and penetrate 
the feelings of the government when it comes 
to coal. Through the resources of the Assis- 


tant Deputy Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, we have had some clarification, 


but any steps are, of course, cancelled by the 
state of utter confusion when it comes to the 


| Coal Board. 


Once the Coal Board is abolished it does 
seem that the government intends to invest 


the responsibility for this industry in the very 


capable hands of the Assistant Deputy Minis- 


ter of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
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We have proposed to him that an Advisory, 
Ad Hoc Committee of the industry be set up 
to consult with him and his officials on future 
government policy in the area of coal, and 
also so that we as an industry will be able to 
put our views before the government on ener- 
gy policy im general. 


We have suggested nothing but an Adviso- 
ry Committee. We do not want any Boards, 
Secretaries, Civil Servants. We simply want 
an open line to government whom, we hope, 
will receive our views with an open mind. On 
our own, we have canvassed coal people in 
both Eastern and Western Canada, and have 
found general agreement on the basic princi- 
ple of a committee. We have agreed, howev- 
er, not to proceed with any further organiza- 
tion of such a committee until the govern- 
ment has acted on the Coal Board. 


We are not a large industry compared to 
the oil and gas complexes in this country. 
Therefore, it is easy to understand why with- 
out adequate representation and a strong 
voice in the government’s ear, we are easily 
dismissed. 

We feel that the Advisory Committee, 
made up of equal representation from East- 
ern, Central and Western Canada, and with 
the option of submitting individual or minori- 
ty reports when a matter concerns one region 
alone, is the only way we will continue to be 
a factor at all. It is our view that it is impera- 
tive that a move be made to establish this 
committee as quickly as possible. 


When it comes to practical demonstrations 
of the importance of a voice in the affairs of 
government, nothing could explain it more 
easily than a documentation of our relations 
with the government during the past year. 


There is not enough paper or time to docu- 
ment the number of people, from Ministers to 
engineers to clerks that we have seen in the 
Government of Canada, in an effort to stem 
the tide against coal. We have an economical 
commodity. The Government of Canada has 
been saying constantly to the taxpayers that 
it is interested in saving money. The message 
hasn’t penetrated the civil service. 

For example: 

The Civil Services has published a “Staffing 
Guide” for boiler plants, which in some cases 
shows. double the men required for a coal-fired 
unit than a similar unit fired by oil or gas. 
Nowhere in industry does such a situation 
exist. 
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In a government which is unbiased and 
interested in saving money how does such an 
obviously faulty situation continue to exist 
and influence cost calculations. 


When we tried to ascertain the reasons for 
these decisions we were always told that they 
had been checked and authorized by a group 
called the Interdepartmental Fuels Commit- 
tee, and to top it off, we were told that it was 
chaired by a coal man, that is, a representa- 
tive of the Dominion Coal Board. This seemed 
to resolve all problems. What could be wrong 
with the desecration of the coal industry, if 
its demise was being presided over by one of 
our own? 


We object to this of course. But our 
attempts to change it are like pushing a 
cannon uphill. Every time you stop for a rest, 
it rolls back down. 


We were constantly told that the problem 
with coal was, not that it wasn’t low enough 
in price, but that it cost too much to burn. 
We were told that if we could come up with 
an economical boiler we would have the 
opportunity to demonstrate its capability and 
that the coal industry would be better off. 


Gentlemen—we have come up with such a 
boiler “THE VEKOS POWERMASTER’”’—but 
we have also come to a dead end. 


Despite repeated efforts to get the govern- 
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ment to test, or observe the boiler in opera- 
tion, and having gone so far as to offer to pay 
to have government observers take a look at 
it in its natural habitat, we have had nothing 
but nodding gestures from the civil servants 
who determine these matters. 


We have attempted to stem the tide of con- 
version by offering to instal this boiler on one 
of the government’s own heating establish- 
ments. We were so sure of this adequacy that 
we even offered to take over the total mana- 
gement of the boiler plant and sell the steam 
to the government. It is an interesting idea 
that has gone nowhere. 


We do not wish to belabour the government 
over these policies, nor do we wish to criti- 
cize the dedicated civil servants who imple- 
ment them. What we do wish is to bring the 
attention of your Committee to the difficulty 
Wwe are having in maintaining ourselves as a 
strong and viable industry in Canada. 


There is a basic conflict in a government 
which would spend thousands of dollars on 
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experimentation and then refuses, when the 
genuine product comes along, to even consid- 
er it. 


There is something wrong when a govern- 
ment inflicts a mortal wound on a govern- 
ment agency by indicating that it will abolish 
it, and then refuses to use the knife rapidly. 


There is a problem when it takes endless 
meetings, telephone calls, telegrams and 
urgent trips to civil servants’ offices, to elicit 
information that should be forthcoming with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 


We have attempted to keep these remarks 
general so that in questioning and cross- 
examination more facts might become availa- 
ble to you and the members of your Com- 
mittee. 


Our only aim in bringing forward what we 
have today is that we will be better able to 
communicate our wishes and desires to the 
Canadian people. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Mott. Hav- 
ing heard the brief, I wonder if there might 
be some disposition on the part of certain 
members of the Committee to extend the time 
for questioning. I recognize Mr. Harding. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
questions I would like to ask. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to Mr. Mott and 
probably he could give us a little more 
information. 


Could you tell us how much coal was 
imported into Canada last year from the 
United States. 


Mr. Moti: I assume about 15 million tons or 
approximately that amount. 


Mr. Harding: Is this more or less than in 
the previous year? 


Mr. Mott: More. 
Mr. Harding: And how about 1960? 
Mr. Moit: In 1960 it was not much. 


Mr. Harding: Then we are importing more 
now than we have been for the last number 
of years. 


Mr. Mott: Yes, we are importing more, but 
basically for two reasons. It is a sellers mar- 
ket in the world now for coal because it is the 
only energy source—and that includes 
nuclear—of which we know we have enough 
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for the next 1,000 years. We are very doubtful 
about oil, gas and nuclear but we know coal 
is a proven resource. It is so much of a sel- 
lers’ market that the Steel Company of Cana- 
da, for instance, who needs coal for their 
steel, have actually bought mines. Ontario 
Hydro, who sees the handwriting on the wall, 
are now making contracts to receive coal for 
the next 30 years. Why are we using more? 
You know as well as I do that the electricity 
we are using and that Ontario Hydro is using 
is a good deal more, and all that has 
increased has been in the coal manufacturing 
and in power generation. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would 
almost take from the brief that there had 
been discrimination against the United States 
coal industry but now we find that there has 
been a considerable increase in coal imports. 
Do your companies bring this coal into Cana- 
da or are there other companies that do this 
importing? 


Mr. Mott: We do the importing. 
Mr. Harding: How do they handle it? 
Mr. Mott: On Canadian ships across the St. 


_ Lawrence. 


Mr. Harding: Do they not use the bulk 
docks to unload? 


Mr. Mott: Yes, we are using the bulk docks 


now, but the distribution of the coal has been 
' so curtailed that, as we say, we lost over 50 


per cent of the docks in the last 20 years. 
Mr. Harding: Despite the increase in the 


- coal imports. 


Mr. Mott: Yes, because the increase now is 
only going to steel companies and to hydro. 


Mr. Harding: May I ask Mr. Mott another 


_ question. Are you aware of the potential for 
coal imports over the next 10 or 15 years? 


Do you have those figures? 
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Mr. Mott: No, I cannot hazard a guess on 
what it might be over the next 10 or 15 years. 
I will say, though, sir, if I may, that obvious- 
ly steel producing is going to increase and 
they are going to need more coal, hydro is 
going to increase, and due to the difficulty the 


atomic energy people are having in the States 
itis a pretty fair guess that it will be thermal 
development of hydro up here. However, we 
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are now running into a very serious problem, 
that of air pollution. 


When we first started talking about air pol- 
lution people spoke of sulphur dioxide and 
said that it was the culprit that caused all the 
damage and if we got rid of that we would be 
all right. Now they are beginning to realize, 
particularly in view of what is happening 
down in California where they do not burn 
coal, are now not burning oil, only burning 
gas, and have more smog now than they ever 
had, that it is probably not sulphur but oxide 
of nitrogen. If that is true, and it looks like it 
might be, then the emphasis is going to be to 
swing off gas and oil again and come back to 
coal. If that is the case we are not going to be 
able to get coal unless we make plans for it 
now because it is such a sellers market that 
we will not have any priority to obtain it. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
come back to this import picture again. You 
are basically importing coal for energy. 


Mr. Mott: No, they import their own. 


Mr. Harding: They import their own. You 
are not taking this type of importation into 
consideration in your brief at all. I would like 
to point out to Mr. Mott that when we had 
the Energy Board before us they anticipated 
a very sharp increase in imports from the 
United States, increasing over the next few 
years up to a fantastic amount of tonnage. 
You are interested more in coal for industry, 
apart from steel and so on. 


Mr. Moit: That is quite right, sir. They do 
their own importing and we are interested in 
what we require. 


Mr. Harding: My time is up. Thank you. 


Mr. Perrault: Mr. Mott, I would like to put 
a few quick questions because I am under 
this time restriction, as are the other commit- 
tee members. 


On page 2 of your brief you mention that 
Canada will urgently require the close-by 
coal resources of the central United States, as 
the cycle again turns. What is the feasibility 
of shipping by unit train coal on a competi- 
tive and economical basis from the Maritimes 
and western Canada? Is it possible that we 
could evolve technology which would enable 
Canadian miners to benefit from the market 
potential of central Canada to a greater 
extent than they are at the present time? 


Mr. Mott: Oh, undoubtedly, there could be 
a marked increase in the production of Cape 
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Breton. There has been already. They have a 
man down there who came over from the 
Coal Board in England and he has done a 
remarkable job. However, I think that the 
existing mines they have do not lend them- 
selves to modern equipment and there will 
have to be new mines. I understand they are 
bringing a new mine in now. But all coal is 
not the same. That is a coal that is primarily 
suitable for coking, in other words for steel 
making, and I think that will be where the 
market is. They will be able to ship coking 
coal all over the world. 


Mr. Perrauli: They have bituminous coal in 
western Canada, however, and substantial 
resources of it. 


Mr. Moti: They have bituminous coal, again 
of coking quality, yes. 


Mr. Perrauli: But you say that there is a 
difference in quality which will make it 
necessary to bring in United States coal. 


Mr. Mott: Not necessary but it will be more 
economical because one is only 200 miles 
away and the other is 2,000 miles away, also 
you can burn the American coal in an indus- 
trial boiler more efficiently. 


Mr. Perrault: How many men are employed 
by the two organizations noted in this brief at 
the present time and, for example, ten years 
ago? I would like to find out the size of the 
payroll that we are talking about. 


Mr. Mott: Our group consists of various 
companies. I would have to check on that. 
There has been a decrease but I could not tell 
you the exact number. 
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Mr. Perrault: You mention in the brief a 
number of reasons for the industry experienc- 
ing difficulties. On page 3 you say the attitude 
of the government has been instrumental in 
the closing of 50 per cent of the coal docks on 
the Great Lakes in the past 20 years. But is 
not one of the reasons for a decline in the use 
of coal by some industries the fact that it is 
not the cleanest of fuels? And in this respect, 
can you claim any really clean loading opera- 
tion in Canada? If so, I would be interested 
to know where that loading operation is. 


Mr, Mott: You have put your finger on a 
very vital point. True, the people in Canada 
have been lagging, as well as the people in 
the States, in that respect. There is no funda- 
mental reason that a coal-fired unit could not 
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be just as clean and just as spotless as an oil 
and gas unit. As a matter of fact, they can be.. 
With this Vekos Powermaster we are talking 
about, unless you were accustomed to being 
in a boiler room you could not tell what fuel 
we were burning. 


Mr. Perrault: The point that I was trying to 
make is that the government has been blamed 
for some of the industry’s problems, yet the 
competitive situation surely is very much 
different than it was 20 years ago with the 
advent of natural gas and some of these 
other fuels. 


Mr. Moit: It is a matter of economics. With 
natural gas the cost is a great deal higher. 


Mr. Perrault: It may be but it has some 
other compensating advantages. However, the 
question that I asked related to the loading of 
coal. It is an issue in my constituency, cer- 
tainly in my area, at the present time. A new 
bulk loading operation is being contemplated 
for the loading of coal within about a mile 
from a settled area and there is concern 
whether or not the loading of that coal will 
cause dust to settle on those homes. 


Mr. Mott: It should not, if 
properly. 


it is done 


Mr. Perrault: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
will come back later. 


The Chairman: When I do use the gavel I 
do not want you to stop right on the “and” 
and the “but”, you may finish your question. 
But I would appreciate it if each member 
would respect the gavel and finish off on that 
particular question. Mr. Downey. 


Mr. Downey: Mr. Mott, I would imagine 
that probably one of the reasons gas and oil 
are used in preference to coal would be ease 
of transportation through pipe lines and I was 
wondering if the industry itself had ever 
made any studies or investigated solids pipe 
lines. 


Mr. Mott: We have piped coal a distance of 
125 miles. As soon as we did that the railways 
came along and reduced their price below the 
cost of putting it through the pipe line. So we 
went back to the unit train. 


Mr. Downey: Were you using a pelleted 
product? 


Mr. Mott: No, we were just using a unit 
non-stop train. They use slurry in the pipe 
line. 
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Mr. Downey: I see. There has been fairly 
conclusive research that would indicate then 
that the pollution problem was not any great- 
er with coal than with some of the other 
products. 


Mr. Mott: Two of the countries which have 
the tightest air pollution laws in the world 
are England and Germany. This unit we are 

talking about burns coal and, incidentally, it 
also burns waste products. It will burn saw- 
dust along with coal. As a matter of fact, in 
one place they are burning chicken droppings 
along with the coal. They meet all require- 
ments both in England and in Germany—and 

they are two of the toughest countries in the 
world for air pollution laws. 


Mr. Downey: Are there any tests under- 
way? Is anything being done at the present 
time? 


Mr. Mott: Not in Canada. I was hoping we 
would get one in with the Department of 
- Public Works, but I have not been able to stir 
up any enthusiasm there. I think we will be 
putting one into an installation that uses saw- 
dust as well as coal, 50 per cent of each. You 
see, you use sawdust as a waste product and 
recover B.T.U.s from it. 


Mr. Downey: In Alberta I see the Japanese 
have developed and are working on projects 
and we are going to be exporting coal. What 
do you look for in the future in regards to 
exports of this? 


Mr. Mott: From Western Canada? This is 
purely a personal view, because I am not 
really connected with the Western Canada 
/ coal producers. I would say that I do not 
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think they will meet their quota next year. 
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It is not the easiest thing in the world to 
-develop a coal mine. I think, though, that 
within two or three years possibly they will 
_be shipping 15, 16, 17 million tons a year. 


Mr. Downey: Do you look for this to keep 
on expanding? 


Mr. Mott: Japan was taking coal from Aus- 
‘tralia, but the Australians fell down on deliv- 
-eries. They were also taking coal from the 
‘United States, and they did not meet their 
deliveries. We are the third country, and we 
should take advantage of the experience of 
‘the other two countries and meet our 
productions. 


Mr. Downey: I see. 
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Mr. Moti: If we do, there will be money, 
and a lot, for a long time. 


Mr. Downey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
or three things in this brief on which I would 
like to comment. 


I would like some confirmation of the state- 
ment on page 3 that the oil coming into Cana- 
da from Venezuela is paid in American dol- 
lars. I doubt if this is the case. I think this is 
an oversimplification of the economics of the 
situation with regard to what is generally 
known as east of the Ottawa River. I wonder 
if there is really much value to that particu- 
lar statement. 


The second statement that concerns me is 
on page 4, where it is indicated that once coal 
disappears from a particular market area, the 
price of other fuels in that area is increased. I 
would question this statement, knowing the 
competitiveness of the fuels industry. Do you 
have any evidence on this, sir? 


Mr. Moit: Yes, on that last subject we cer- 
tainly have. Do not forget, when you convert 
a boiler or heating plant from coal to oil or 
gas—it is usually an oil-gas standby—you 
cannot convert back without expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money. Once they are 
converted over and they have their first con- 
tracts for fuel, either oil or gas, for “X’”’ num- 
ber of years, and “X” number of years if 
over, then the price jumps again, whereas the 
price of coal has not gone up like that. We 
have noticed that quite markedly, sir. 
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Mr. Orange: My only comment on that is 
that once I converted from coal to oil and my 
fuel costs for a fairly large unit were reduced. 
However, that is incidental. 


Mr. Moti: That is quite right, but do not 
forget you might have been using a 40-year- 
old coal installation and you are putting in a 
brand new modern oil unit. I would venture 
to say your oil costs would be down. 


Mr. Orange: Really all we did was put a 
burner in the coal stove. However, it seems 
that the basis of your concern really is the 
uncertainly of the Dominion Coal Board. 


Mr. Mott: That is one thing, yes. 


Mr. Orange: You indicate that you have 
had discussions with the government regard- 
ing the Coal Board and you really in effect 
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are saying that if the Coal Board is to be 
abolished, you would like a decision very 
quickly. Do you anticipate that with the abo- 
lition of the Coal Board—which is still on the 
books—that you will have a better relation- 
ship with the energy branch of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources? 


Mr. Moit: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Orange: Has your association 
approached the fuel research people in the 
Department? 


Mr. Mott: Yes, we have. We work closely 
with them. 


Mr. Orange: Have they made any technical 
analysis of this Vekos Powermaster? 


Mr. Moti: No, they were working on their 
own development. 


Mr. Orange: Have you asked them to do 
this? 


Mr. Mott: No. They know we have it and 
they know we are bringing one in, and proba- 
bly that is why they have not. But they did 
not do it before, because they were working 
on their own. I might say they just got their 
own finished and I cannot blame them for not 
dropping their own development which they 
are trying to bring to an end and go on order. 


Mr. Orange: Having developed this particu- 
lar unit, did you ask the government of Cana- 
da or the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources to give you an evaluation on it? 


Mr. Mott: Yes. As a matter of fact they said 
that they thought they might have to send a 
man over to England where there are some in 
operation. Nothing further was done. 


Mr. Orange: How long ago was this? 


Mr. Mott: Three months. 


Mr. Orange: How long has this Power- 
master been an economic unit? 


Mr. Mott: The first one was built and put 
on the market 10 years ago. 


Mr. Orange: And you approached them 
only three months ago. 


Mr. Mott: We did our development work 
and finally found that they had what we were 
developing. Se we checked with them and 
they produced what we were just about ready 
to produce. They were ahead of us. 


Mr. Orange: Is the Coal Board aware of 
this Vekos Powermaster? 
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Mr. Mott: They have been told of it. 


Mr. Orange: Do you know if they made any 
interventions on your. behalf to _ the 
Department? 


Mr. Mott: Not on this unit, no. 
Mr. Orange: Did you ever ask them to? 


Mr. Moti: Yes, I have been to see the Coal 
Board and I told them I would like to get one 
of these units in, because of what it can do, 
and to prove it, but so far nothing has 
happened. 


Mr. Orange: Thank you. 


Mr. Comeau: Mr. Mott, you have said that 
we have enough coal for the next 1,000 years. 
Do you mean Canadian? 


Mr. Mott: No, I was talking about the con- 
tinental coal. 


Mr. Comeau: What would you estimate our 
Canadian resource to be? 
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Mr. Mott: Well, our known reserves of coal 
are not as great as the Known reserves of coal 
in the United States. That is about all I can 
say to that with any degree of authority, sir. 


Mr. Comeau: You stated some time ago that 
the reason why we are importing American 
coal is because of the economics of the trans- 
portation factor. Have you ever suggested to 
the government ways to increase our Canadi- 
an market by bringing coal from Nova Scotia | 
and Alberta into central Canada, in view of 
the fact that the government is probably 
more concerned about this coal than import- 
ing American coal? 


Mr. Moti: Oh, yes, they are quite concerned © 
about the Cape Breton coal, sir, because if — 
they closed down the mines they would not 
know what to do with the miners. But do not 
forget when you are talking about the 
economics of it, we can lay down the coal at 
the consumer’s plant in Ontario at a price 
just about—not quite—as low as what it costs 
to bring the coal to the surface of the mine in 
Cape Breton. In the United States the produc- 
tion per man per day in some cases gets 
up as high as 40 tons, whereas if you got 7 
tons per day down in Cape Breton in the past 
you were fortunate. 


Mr. Comeau: What is the reason for this, | 
because of the efficiency? 
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Mr. Moit: They are not modern mines, and 
because of the way they originally started to 
mine, it is very difficult to make them 
modern. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, but could this not be 
improved? 


Mr. Moit: I am given to understand, sir, 
that rather than to try to improve the old 
mine, they are now developing new mines 
down there which they hope will get the pro- 
duction up. Now, I think that you would be 
far betier, rather than to take my word for 
that, to get somebody like Mr. Blackmore, 
who is the Vice-President of Devco down 
there concerned with the mining. He would 
be able to tell you exatly what the plans are. 


Mr. Comeau: Have you ever thought of or 
suggested to the government new ways, new 
methods of transportation to get the coal from 
Cape Breton, or now from Alberta, to the 
central market? 


Mr. Mott: The only better way of trans- 
portation is the unit train and that is a long, 
long distance for a unit train. A unit train 
does not stop and that is a long, long way for 
a unit train to go, sir. Again we did import, 
we did bring Cape Breton coal and we tried 
to make a drive at it one year and we just 
about shut down every boiler in the metro- 
politan Toronto area because they are not 
built to burn Cape Breton coal. We had our 
difficulties. Coal is not coal, sir—there are 
variations in it. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes. 


Mr. Moti: I presume you are using domes- 
tic oil in your own home. If somebody came 
and put in Bunker C, it just would not burn. 
The same thing applies with coal. You have 
to use the right coal. 


Mr. Comeau: I understand that modern 
techniques have resolved some of the prob- 
lems; that they have taken out some of the 
sulphur. 


Mr. Moti: Yes, there is high sulphur in the 
Cape Breton coal. 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, but at the same time it is 
quite important that we develop our Canadi- 
an resources. 


Mr. Mott: I think we will. I am sure that 
with the procedures they have down there 
now we will be exporting coking coal in rela- 
tively large quantities because there is going 
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to be a shortage of coking coal and I think we 
have it. But I do not think it will come this 
way. I think it will probably go out by boat 
because that is the most economical way of 
transporting. And we will probably be selling 
in Europe or on the Atlantic seaboard. That is 
my guess: I am not too sure of that. 


Mr. Comeau: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Sullivan. 


Mr. Sullivan: Mr. Chairman, I had three 
questions and they have all been asked. 


The Chairman: Mr. Aiken. 


Mr. Aiken: I am in somewhat the same 
position, Mr. Chairman, but I have one ques- 
tion that arose out of Mr. Comeau’s 
questioning. 


Your associations are basically coal impor- 
ters, Mr. Mott? 


Mr. Mott: That is correct. 


Mr. Aiken: Is this the basis of your exis- 
tence or do you have any reason to deal only 
in U.S. coal? 


Mr. Mott: It is purely a question of 
economics, sir. U.S. coal laid down in central 
Canada is the most economical fuel you can 
buy and you can use, whether it is gas, oil or 
nuclear. 


Mr. Aiken: I think this was well established 
when we had the Coal Board before us 
because they indicated then that coal could be 
imported a few hundred miles just as easily 
as it could be brought from the Maritimes. 
But what I am really asking is: are your 
interests directly with the United States coal 
or would your coal docks be of any use with 
Cape Breton coal if it were brought in? 


Mr. Mott: We did at one time, sir, when the 
subventions were on in full force and the 
government made up the difference in cost 
between Cape Breton and American coal. We 
had a considerable amount of coal in central 
Canada. We tried to swing everybody over to 
us but as I say, we just about shut down 
every boiler plant we had it in and finally we 
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just had to feed it in a little bit at a time to 
get rid of it. 


Mr. Aiken: In other words, you are in busi- 
ness and the import of American coal at the 
moment is the cheapest and the easiest way 
to make a living. 
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Mr. Moti: If we could import Cape Breton 
coal at a competitive price and it did the job, 
yes, we would import it. 


Mr. Aiken: One more matter that arose 
from your brief. It seemed to me that you 
have the feeling that because you are dealing 
in imported coal, you do not have the ear of 
the government as much as others have. 
Would that be a fair statement? 


Mr. Mott: Yes. 


Mr. Aiken: And you would really like to 
have more access through some organization 
which you feel would deal with coal as an 
energy fuel rather than just Canadian coal? 


Mr. Moit: That is right. 


Mr. Aiken: Do you feel that direct contact 
with the department would be better if you 
were in a business other than that of import- 
ing coal? 


Mr. Mott: Not with the department, sir. I 
would not want to say that. What I was 
implying—if I did not say it, I was implying 
it—is that the Dominion Coal Board was 
wrapped up completely in subventions and as 
such we were a thing apart; but I would not 
want to say we would be a thing apart with 
the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. No, I really would not want to 
say that. 


Mr. Aiken: You think the situation would 
be better, then? 


Mr. Mott: Oh yes, yes. One thing I might 
bring out—you are talking about economics. I 
have not been able to get the complete facts 
yet but what I have been able to get so far 
leads me to believe that the Canadian content 
of American coal might be a good deal better, 
a good deal more, than the Canadian content 
of the oil coming in off the Atlantic seaboard 
because do not forget we are using all 
Canadian bottoms. 


Mr. Aiken: You did mention in your letter 
to the Chairman the continued use of coal in 
defence and other government projects. Do 
you feel that these are actually being cut 
back? 


_ Mr. Mott: There is no question about it— 
mainly because of the staff increase. There is 
only one reason they would turn over a unit 
from coal to something else: because they 
save money. But if you are using 21 men on 
coal and you cut down to 11 men on oil, coal 
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does not have a chance. That is not the way 
in industry. There is no place in industry for 
21 men on coal when they only use 11 in oil. 


Mr. Aiken: Is there evidence also that in 
government buildings such as post offices and 
public buildings generally, systems are being 
converted? 


Mr. Moit: I think in all the small buildings 
they have already been converted. 


Mr. Aiken: Do you import and sell only 
hard coal? 


Mr. Mott: No, bituminous coal, soft coal. 
Hard coal is practically a thing of the past. 


Mr. Aiken: I have in mind a specific case of 
coal being used in a public building and there 
was complaint of the residue. Is there an 
answer to smoke coming from the smoke 
stack? 


Mr. Mott: Yes, there is an answer to that. 
As I say, with the air we have, you can burn 
100 per cent coal or you can burn 50 per cent 
coal and 50 per cent wood or, as I say, you 
can burn chicken droppings and you will not 
get any smoke coming from the stack. 


Mr. Aiken: Is this the stoker that you have 
in mind or is it something else? 


Mr. Mott: It is the complete boiler unit. 


Mr. Aiken: The complete boiler unit. Thank 
you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Chappell: Mr. Mott, could you go a 
little further in your last answer, that with 
this new unit you do not get any smoke com- 
ing from the stack? 


Mr. Moit: I will go as far as this, if I may 
go back to what I said before. The two coun- 
tries which have the severest smoke abate- 
ment laws are the U.K. and Germany. These 
units are operating to their satisfaction. 


Mr. Chappell: You are getting some smoke, 
then? 
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Mr. Mott: Obviously I am not going to say 
that there is absolutely no part of the com- 
bustion coming out, but not enough for the 
most severe critic to... 


Mr. Chappell: How does it compare with 
the pollution from oil and gas? 
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Mr. Mott: Well, if you are talking about 
Bunker “C”, it is a heavy oil which most of 
the bigger units use, and they are in very 
serious trouble now with air pollution. 


Mr. Chappell: Worse than you? Worse than 
with coal? 


Mr. Moit: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Chappell: So with one type of coal in 
this new unit, you allege that there is less 
pollution than there is with a type of fuel oil. 
What about gas? 


Mr. Mott: If we are talking about the pres- 
ent-day relationship, I would say it would be 
the same as gas; but, as I said before, I am 
suspicious that the future pollution laws are 
going to be concerned not with the visible but 
with the invisible product of combustion. If 
that is the case, our new units are going to be 
better off than the gas peoples’, but if we are 
talking about the visible, we would be about 
the same as gas now. 


Mr. Chappell: About the same. Would you 
say, when we start testing for things that we 
cannot see today—pollutants that we will 
worry about in the future—that you will be 
in a better position? 


Mr. Moti: I would imagine so, yes, primari- 
ly because of the inherent characteristics of 
the fuel. Fuel is a rather peculiar thing. I do 
not think too many people realize, for 
instance, that because of the inherent charac- 
teristics of oil, gas and coal, when they are 
burned properly the least efficient is gas, the 
next least efficient is oil and the most efficient 
is coal. 


Mr. Chappell: Is there any scientific publi- 
cation that supports that view that coal is 
more efficient than the other two? 


| 


| Mr. Mott: I would suggest that you go to 
the Department of Energy, Fuel Research, 
and see Earl Mitchell. I think he will back 
that up. He is your expert on it. 


| Mr. Chappell: Is there any coal now pro- 


duced in Ontario at all? 


| Mr. Mott: Not to my knowledge. There is 
‘some coal up around James Bay, but it is of a 
very low grade and I do not think they are 


producing any of it. 
Mr. Chappell: Do you see any future for it? 


_ Mr. Mott: The only future I see for that— 
and again, this is purely a personal thought— 
20479—2 
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is that when the demand for energy becomes 
even greater than it is now, it is quite possi- 
ble to build a thermal unit right on the site, 
by James Bay, and pass the electricity down 
by wire. 


Mr. Chappell: Does the American supply, 
that is, the close-at-hand supply, have an 
advantage over all Canadian coal, that is, coal 
from the West and coal from the East, or just 
certain types? 


Mr. Mott: It has an advantage over all the 
coal that I have seen from the West and from 
the East, for ore application. 


Mr. Chappell: For ore? 
Mr. Moit: For Ontario’s application of it. 


Mr. Chappell: Oh, our application, thank 
you. 


Mr. Mott: For instance, the American coal 
down here that we import would be absolute- 
ly—well, not useless, but it would not be 
nearly as good as our own Canadian coal for 
coking. 


Mr. Chappell: We have the best coal for 
coking. 


Mr. Mott: Not the best, but better than the 
coal that we are importing from the United 
States; it is not as good as the coal we have 
up here for coking. 


Mr, Chappell: Where does that come from? 
Mr. Mott: The coking coal? 
Mr. Chappell: Yes. 


Mr. Mott: Well, all the coal that is going to 
Japan is coking coal. 


Mr. Chappell: That is from Alberta. 


Mr. Mott: Yes, and the coal down in Cape 
Breton is coking coal. 


Mr. Chappell: I see. How much does it cost 
to bring the coal from Alberta to Toronto? 
Could you give me an approximate idea of 
what it costs for this unit train? 


Mr. Moti: I could not answer that, sir. I do 
not have the faintest idea. To my knowledge, 
I have never seen any estimate. I do not 
think people think it is worthwhile estimat- 
ing. I think it is too far out of line. But I 
could not answer the question. That is just 
my guess. 


Mr. Chappell: Thank you. 
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The Chairman: Those are all the names I 
have on my list right now. I notice Mr. Hard- 
ing wants to start on the second round. Is 
there anyone else for the first round before 
we continue? All right, Mr. Harding, proceed. 
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Mr. Harding: I have a few more questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I take it that on the second 
round we are still going on the five minutes. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Harding: I notice on page 3—someone 
mentioned this earlier—that Mr. Mott indicat- 
ed that residual oil coming in to Eastern 
Canada had to be paid for in American dol- 
lars. Is the coal coming into Canada from the 
United States being paid for in American 
dollars or in Canadian dollars? 


Mr. Mott: Oh, it is in American dollars. But 
as I say, if you could get all the figures, 
which I have not been able to get, I would be 
surprised if the Canadian content of that coal 
was not higher than the Canadian content of 
the oil. 


Mr. Harding: Are you suggesting on page 3 
that rather than import Maritime coal into 
Ontario, it should remain in the Maritimes 
and be subsidized to compete with this fuel? 


Mr. Mott: No, I am sorry, I did not go 
quite that far. I said that I was surprised that 
rather than pay the subsidy for a short haul 
and use it in Quebec and the Maritimes, they 
ignore the Quebec and Maritime markets 
completely and leapfrog right over into 
Ontario, and pay the higher’ subvention 
through higher transportation charges. Now 
why they would do that, unless it was purely 
to combat American coal, I do not know. 


Mr. Harding: I notice that on page 3 this 
statement appears: 


This appears to be a gross discrimination 
against our close neighbour, in favour of 
other more distant and politically unsta- 
ble countries. 
You are thinking of bringing oil in from 
Venezuela and the Middle East and so on. 


Mr. Mott: Well, you can bring oil in from 
Venezuela or from the Mid-East. 


Mr. Harding: How can there be gross dis- 
crimination against the United States on coal 
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imports when our coal imports are sharply 
increasing every year? 


Mr. Mott: But this subvention started when 
our coal was decreasing the market. It has 
just started to come back up. 


Mr. Harding: But it has been coming back f 


for the last 8 or 10 years, since 1961 anyhow. 
Mr. Mott: Yes, it started back in about 1961 


] 
| 


; 
i 


| 


or 1962, but this subvention started back in > 


the 1940’s. 


Mr. Harding: But how can this be discrimi- 
nation? I presume this coal, south of the bor- 
der, 200 miles away, whether it is imported 
by your companies or by the power compa- 
nies or the steel companies, still comes from 
the same general area, and I would suggest 
that this would be anything but gross dis- 
crimination, by the mere fact that there is an 
increase in amounts coming into Canada. 


Mr. Mott: I am using the relative term 
comparing the United States and the other 
more distant countries, and the mere fact that 
they did not attempt to sell this coal where 
the oil was coming in from the Mid-East. 
Instead of that they jumped over them and 
only sold it where American coal was coming 
in. To me that was a discrimination. 


Mr. Harding: I see. Now I would like to go 
back to page 1 again. There are several state- 
ments here, Mr. Chairman, that I hope Mr. 
Mott does not mind us pointing out. I think 
we should point them out to you. You have 
this statement—you are talking about the 
Bituminous Coal Institute of Canada and the 
Canadian Commercial Coal Dock Operators 
Association and so on—and then you say: 


They are being needlessly and carelessly 
pushed aside in a flurry of optimism 
which is centred around a myth that 
Canada has an abundance of other fossil 
and nuclear fuels, which will last an 
eternity. 


I would suggest to you that the fuels which 
we have in Canada, including both nuclear 
and fossil types, is anything but a myth. We 
have fantastic coal resources in this country, 
and I would suggest too that with the devel- 
opment going on as far as electricity is con- 
cerned or nuclear production is concerned, 
Canada has a fantastic future in this. 


Mr. Mott: Yes, but in the distant future, 
sir. You will notice that in the United States 
the starts of new nuclear plants have dried 
up. First of all, on our nuclear plants as we 
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now have them, you are using less than 1 per 
eent of the potential energy of your fuel. The 
other 99-plus per cent is being thrown in the 
scrap heap. 
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Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
come back to this? Mtr. Mott has indicated 
that these nuclear plants have dried up. Now, 
this is not the information which IT have nor 
which this Committee has. The information is 
that nuclear plants are in their infancy... 


Mr. Mott: Oh, they are in their infancy, 
that is right. 


Mr. Harding: and are going to spread, I 
think, very quickly to every section of Can- 
ada and IJ think all over the United States, 
and to every country in the world. 


The Chairman: Is there anyone else who 
desires to speak? 


Mr. Harding: Maybe Mr. Mott has some 
information on this. 


The Chairman; If not, I will let Mr. Hard- 
ing continue. 


Mr. Aiken: I would suggest that we get the 
answer to this question. 


Mr. Moii: I have a chart here put out by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in the United 
States. I do not know if Mr. Virr has this one 
or not. You will see where this starts; the 
dotted line is the nuclear and the solid line 
is the fossil fuel, and fossil is oil, gas and coal. 
You will see where the fossil fuel dropped off 
rapidly in the enthusiasm of early 1965-66, 
but since that time the start of nuclear fuels 


has dropped rather markedly. However, do 
not forget that we have yet to find out—and 
_ we still do not know how to find out—how to 


build a breeder plant. Once we find out how 


to build a breeder plant, then we are in 
_ business. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, my time is 
over but I would like to come back to this a 
little later. 


The Chairman: I did not mean to chop you 
off in the middle of your statement. I simply 


meant that if no one else desired to speak I 


was going to let you continue for a couple of 


minutes until you had completed your ques- 


tioning. Does anybody else have 


questions? 


any 


Mr. Harding: I would like to continue. 
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The Chairman: Very well. 


Mr. Harding: I am not a nuclear expert, 
but very recently our Committee went to 
Chalk River and Dr. Lewis, one of the top 
nuclear scientists in the world, spoke to us on 
nuclear development. There is no doubt that 
with the nuclear plants that are going in 
now—and they are building some in 
Ontario—the cost of power is coming down 
fantastically. Dr. Lewis told us that within a 
few years’ time, with the new developments 
that are coming, we will be able to get power 
down to below two mills, and nothing in this 
country can touch that today. 


Mr. Mott: Yes. I think in time we will, sir, 
but I think the question here is “in time”. For 
instance, I have done some tests both in the 
United States and Canada to find out the 
actual cost of the existing plants which are 
now operating. To my knowledge they have 
never been published and nobody will give 
you any information on the cost of a nuclear 
plant. I do not mean the estimated cost, I 
refer to the actual cost. As a matter of fact, if 
you read some of the caustic remarks the 
Vice-President of California Edison made 
about costs, it is certainly an eye-opener. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I regret I did 
not bring my atomic file with me today. I 
could have given you some costs. I do not 
mean my costs, but costs that have come 
from the... 


Mr. Mott: 
actual costs? 


Are these estimated costs or 


Mr. Harding: Actual costs. 
Mr. Moit: I would appreciate having them. 


Mr. Harding: With respect to plants that 
are in operation and the power that is pro- 
duced in them. 


Mr. Mott: I would appreciate having them 
if I could because my associates in the United 
States are trying to find out what the costs of 
an established plant are down there and they 
have yet to come up with them, so this would 
be very, very interesting. 


Mr. Harding: This is part of the Ontario 
Hydro setup. 


Mr. Mott: The only one they have now is 
the Douglas plant. 


Mr. Harding: They have others coming in. 


Mr. Mott: I know they ran into a lot of 
extra expense there. 
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Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
come back and ask Mr. Mott this question. 
Are you indicating to the Committee that the 
coal-fired plants can produce electricity 
cheaper than nuclear plants or... 


Mr. Moit: At the present time, yes. That 
has been the history in the United States, 
definitely. 


Mr. Harding: Do you have those statistics 
with you today? 


Mr. Mott: Not today, but I can get them. 


Mr. Harding: Could you perhaps let the 
Committee have a copy of the... 
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Mr. Mott: I can give you a copy of an 
address which was given by an authority in 
the United States which shows how the costs 
are arrived at and where he comes out, I 
guess. 


Mr. Harding: I would like them in Canada. 
Mr. Mott: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. 
Canada. 


Mr. Mott: I would be pleased to send those 
to you. 


Harding: We have a number in 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I must not 
take up too much time. Other members have 
questions to ask. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Harding. I 
must say that the co-operation that I have 
had from the members today has been very 
gratifying. I much prefer this to fighting with 
time. Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Chappell: I just have one question. I 
was interested in hearing about your battle 
with pollution. I want to know how you are 
able to handle the coal cleanly now. Do you 
use a sealed bin? 


Mr. Mott: Yes, 
pneumatically. 


sir. It is pumped in 


Mr. Chappell: It is something like oil in a 
tank, it all goes in. There is a larger container 
to hold the coal and it comes right from this 
bin to the burning part. 


Mr. Mott: That is right. 
The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Chappell. 


Mr. Moti: There are no moving parts in 
this new unit. No repair work has been done 
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on any of these units that were built, and the 
first one was built over 10 years ago. If any- 


one would like a copy of this brief, they are | 


welcome to it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Harding has indicated. 
he has a few questions. 


Mr. Harding: I notice in the brief, Mr. 
Mott, you indicate that some of the Depart- 
ment of Defence bases were thinking of per- 
haps using gas or some other type of fuel. 
How much would this aflect your organiza- 
tion and the amount of coal that you sell? 


Mr. Moti: May I give an example. The 
Trenton base went over to gas. 


Mr. Harding: Yes. 


Mr. Mott: That eliminated the coal dock in 
Trenton. At the present time there is no bulk 
handling anywhere between Oshawa and 
Kingston. Any firm that wants bulk handling 
from the lake cannot install themselves there 
because there is no way they can handle bulk. 


Mr. Harding: What the 
involved? 


is quantity 


Mr. Mott: Oh, I cannot answer offhand. I 
do not know, sir. I would only be guessing if 
I gave you a figure. 


Mr. Harding: And you are... 


Mr. Mott: But there was enough to warrant 
keeping that dock active. Also at that time 
they could bring in salt for the roads, or 
anything else they needed. 


Mr. Harding: And you feel it was competi- 
tive with gas? 


Mr. Moit: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Harding: And with the other. 


Mr. Mott: The only reason they could possi- 
bly change it economically was the fact that 
they had double the manpower they actually 
needed, and that is because of the Staffing 
Guide, which I claim is incorrect. I took the 
members of the Civil Defence around to vari-— 
ous industrial plants and showed them 
equivalent size plants that did not use those 
things. 


Mr. Harding: I just have one more question 
on pollution. I am very, very interested in 
pollution. 


Mr. Mott: We all are. 
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Mr. Harding: From some of the statistics I 
have seen I am under the impression that 
coal is more of a pollutant than these other 
types of... 


Mr. Moti: May I say, sir, that that is a 
commonly-accepied fallacy. Let us face it, 
today the user does not know whai coal looks 
like to begin with. When people my age think 
of coal we think of a dirty coal bin and a man 
with a bag of coal over his shoulder with a 
dirty face dumping coal and scattering it 
around, but that was 30 or 40 years ago. That 
is not the case with modern equipment. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Mott, does the industry 
have statistics to back up your statement that 
as a fuel coal is cleaner than gas? 


Mr. Moii: I say it is as clean as gas, yes, 
with the new equipment. 


Mr. Harding: You are talking about with 
the new equipment. 


Mr. Mott: Yes. 
equipment here. 


Mr. Harding: With the Vekos Powermaster, 
I see. But I presume most of the industry— 
today does not have this. 


I am talking about this 


Mr. Moii: I will say that any equipment 
that is 30 to 40 years old, whether it is gas, 
oil or coal, will be dirty today. 


Mr. Harding: I just have another question 
or two. I hope you do not mind my asking 
these questions. You say that none of the 
government departments would test this? 


e 1700 
Mr. Mott: Not yet. 


Mr. Harding: How long has this equipment 
been available? 


Mr. Moti: I brought it to their attention 
about a year ago, I guess. 


Mr. Harding: About a year ago. 
Mr. Mott: About that. 


Mr. Harding: Is it a Canadian or an Ameri- 
can patent? 


Mz. Moit: It is patented in England. 
Mr. Harding: It is patented in England. 


Mr. Mott: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to give a little background of this. Our 
research people realized there had to be a big 
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improvement on the North American conti- 
nent in equipment, so we started to do some 
experimental work along with Mr. Mitchell of 
the Institute of Combustion and Fuel Tech- 
nology of Canada. But we listed what we had 
to have to have what we consider a perfect 
unit. While we were testing these steps of it 
we were also looking over the world to find 
out if anybody had anything near it; because, 
let us face it, when you go to a drafting 
board it means five, six, seven, or eight years 
before you get what you want. 


While we were testing these things and 
doing our preliminary sketching on the draft- 
ing board we finally stumbled on one—and, 
believe me, it was a stumble. We found one 
that had just everything we had put down, 
with a few minor exceptions. They made 
these changes, and it is now the Vekos 
Powermaster. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
make this comment, I have had no hesitation 
in urging this Committee to push some gov- 
ernment department to test equipment of this 
type. I think this should be done in the in- 
terests of plain economy and pollution and 
everything else. 


Mr. Mott: My dear sir, if that was the case 
we could have no further cause whatsoever to 
protest, because it must stand or fall on its 
own merits. 


Mr. Harding: I think all members of the 
Committee are interested in economy, and I 
think tests could be carried out without any 
trouble. 


Mr. Moit: I have made arrangements for 
these units to be made in Canada and proba- 
bly exported to the United States from 
Canada. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. Chairman, I think that 
pretty well covers the questions I had. I wish 
to thank Mr. Mott for his courtesy in answer- 
ing them. I hope he does not mind my pin- 
ning him down a little. 


Mr. Mott: Not at all, sir. 
Mr. Harding: This is our job. 


The 
Harding. 


Vice-Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 


Again I would like to express my thanks to 
the Committee members for keeping their 
time allocations in line today and for co- 
operating with the Chair 100 per cent. 
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I also wish to thank Mr. Mott again for 
being with us and for his presentation; and 
also Mr. Lavelle. 


Gentlemen, we can arrive at no conclusion 
today on the brief we have heard and on our 
discussion. I suggest that the Steering Com- 
mittee meet on this subject, discuss what we 
have heard, make a brief, specific report and 
present it to the Committee as a whole for 
approval. 


There is one thing we must remember, 
though. I have been informed that if this 
Committee submits a fifth report to the House 
we will lose the term of reference which is 
before us, which is the Annual Report of the 
National Energy Board. This would interfere 
with our future hearings with the oil and gas 
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people, for example, in the West. Therefore, 
in presenting our fifth report to the House it 
will be necessary for us to say specifically in 
it that we desire to continue to study the 
Annual Report of the National Energy Board. 
I will now declare this meeting closed. 


Yes, Mr. Mott? 


Mr. Mott: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Committee for hearing 
me today, and also for the intelligent ques- 
tions. It makes you feel quite free when you 
are asked such questions after presenting a 
brief. Thank you very, very much. 
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The Vice-Chairman: The meeting is ad- 
journed. 
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